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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 


Art.  I. — Case  in  which  several  Metallic  Bodies  were  found 
in  the  Stomach.  By  Robert  Harrison,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
Proressors  of  Anatomy  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital. 

jA.lthouoh  the  particulars  of  the  following  case  present  but 
little  interest  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  they  may  afford  a 
subject  for  some  interesting  reflections  to  those  who  feel  pleasure 
in  collecting  specimens  of  what  is  rare  and  curious  in  profes- 
sional experience.  In  medical  science,  the  principles  of  which 
are  not  altogether  fixed,  such  cases  are  not  without  their  use, 
as*  they  occasionally  involve  considerations  of  general  utility, 
and  not  unfrequently  lead  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  observer 
into  a  train  of  speculative  reasoning,  which  prompts  to  further 
investigation  and  to  more  dose  inquiry,  and  thereby  they  may 
ultimately  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
the  elucidation  of  matters  of  obscurity  and  of  interest.  Under 
this  impression  I  am  induced  to  state  some  facts,  which  in 
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common  with  others  I  observed  a  few  days  since,  in  tlie  ab- 
domen of  an  old  man  of  the  BUme  of  Wall,  whose  body  was 
brought  for  dissection  into  the  school  of  this  College.  With 
the  living  psi-tifculiirs  of  this  indiyidtial  I  am  almost  wholly 
unacquainted;  and  shall  therefore  only  mention,  that  he  had 
been,  as  I  am  informed,  confiaed  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this 
city  for  many  years,  that  his  bodily  health  was  in  general  good, 
thfit  his  habii9  and  propenskies  were  so  misdiievous  as  to 
render  him  extremely  troublesome,  and  that  he  had  an  uncon- 
trollable  desire  to  seize  every  hard  substance,  particularly  pieces 
of  iron,  that  came  within  his  reach,  to  taste  and  to  secrete  them. 
I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  observation  having  been 
made,  during  his  life-time,  of  any  ill  effects  having  arisen  from 
an  indulgence  in  this  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  dissection 
sufficient  morbid  changes  were  discovered  in  the  brain  to  ac- 
count for  death,  on  those,  however,  I  shall  not  dwell,  as  at 
present  I  merely  wish  to  notice  the  appearances  which  were 
observed  (at  first  accidentally)  in  the  abdomen.  When  this 
cavity  had  been  opened,  the  attention  of  those  present  was 
at  once  attracted  to  the  peculiar  dark  tinge  of  all  the  small 
intestines,  which  were  distended  with  fluid  of  the  same  colour. 
The  stomach,  though  nearly  empty,  appeared  of  inordinate 
size,  its  left  portion  extending  nearly  as  low  as  the  left  ilium  ; 
its  coats  felt  remarkably  tlkick ;  the  peritoneum  was  free  from 
inflammation,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  circumstances 
filreadymentioned,  there  was  no  other  anormal  appearance  in  the 
exterior  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  liver  was  of  the  usual  size 
and  consistence ;  its  colour,  however,  particularly  in  the  right 
lobe,  was  peculiarly  dark,  not  the  mere  eflfect  of  sanguineous 
^congestion,  but  of  the  same  deep  ferruginous  hue  already  no- 
ticed as  so  strikingly  seen  through  the  intestinal  tunics.  There 
was  no  bile  in  the  gall-bladder.  The  spleen,  pancreas,  kid- 
peysj  &c.,  all  presented  normal  characters.  On  pressing  and 
(examining  the  stomach  and  intestines,  several  very  hard  and 
irregularly  shaped  bodies  were  distinctly  felt ;  one  of  these  was 
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easily  pu^fd  \n&.  a '  aligJiU  fome;  which  euripajty  inducedi 
throagh  the  arch  of  the  oolon,  and  tra»  found  lo  be  a  piece  of  iroq 
pf  bur  or  fi?e  inches  in  length,  llie  stopiBcb  was  then  Qpeoed* 
and  was  found  to  contain  a  great  quaiitity  ,of  dark  mocQus  fluid, 
and  several  metallic  sabstanoes^  such  as  the.  rustgf  renMUOs  of 
large  nails,  long  (necesof  thin  ivon,  like  portions  of  iron  hoopt^ 
a  worn  down  blade  of  a  kpife,  a  large  iron  buckle  with  a  pewter 
toi^e,  aa  that  of  a  saddle  stirrupi  an  inw  hinge  of  a  bo^  OT 
door,  and  several  small  pieces  of  metal,  too  ibln  sbd  wem  te 
admit  of  tb^ir  prigii^l  use  or  form  being  in  any  way  feeog^ 
nised ;  four  or  five  pieces,  in  the  same  state,  vere  also  fbund  iri 
diflerent  parts  of  the  inte«tin«l  c«nal,  h  addUiofi  to  that  alnsady 
PQentione4  in  the  c(^n4 

It  may  be  worth  (dbserriog,  tbittall  these  iren  bodies  hud 
undergone  considerable  corrosion  or  solution>  as  if  in  a  weak 
acid  i  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  thiadisintagraiiag  pio- 
/aess  had  taken  phice  in  one  direction  in  de^^ided  prefeeenoa  te 
another,  so  as  to  present  a  very  distinctly  fibrous  struetUre,  as 
if  the  decompotttion  had ,  proceeded  more  readily  in  the  di*- 
lection  in  which  the  metal  had  been  drawn  or  beat,  ihfiSu  in  aa 
opposite  or  tranaveise  co^trse.  It  may  alao  be  wor^y  of  re^ 
mark  to  notice,  that  while  the  rim  of  the  iron  buckli^  ifi  neiirty 
worked  through  by  the  solvent  agent  in  the  stomach,  the  pewter 
tongue  IB  unaided,  and  presents  its  full  fcsrm  and  si^^  iThe 
interior  of  the  stomach  presented  the  following  appearah<ies : 
the  muscmlar  coat  was  decidedly  hypertrophied  thvoug^oul, 
the  cardiac  orifice  was  unusually  large,  but  the.  line  oF  demai>- 
cation  between  the  msopbagus  and  stomach  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct ;  the  mucouA  surface  of  the  lefl;  portion  presented  np 
appearance  that  ooulfi  be  considered  very  anormai,  excepting 
the  great  development  of  the  submucous  glands,,  which  were 
:nAaTly  as  conspicuous  as  those  in  the  crop  of  some  g^anivorous 
.birds.  The  pyloric  portion  of  this  gi^n  was  much  more 
i^iaoged ;  the  aperture  of  the  pylorus  was  dilated  to  such  an 
exteiit  as  tq  have  obliterated  the  valve  in  toto;  notha^  but 
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the  muscular  ring  denoted  its  former  sitnation.  The  nigas  of 
the  mucous  membrane  in  the  pyloric  third  oT  the  stomach 
were  unusually  prominent,  being  elevated  into  firm,  thick,  vas- 
cular masses,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  granulated  prcN 
jections  or  fungous  growths ;  there  was,  however,  no  abrasion  or 
ulceration  on  their  surface,  nor  any  imhealthy  secretion,  as  in 
malignant  or  fungoid  disea^s,  which  these  appearances  at  first 
view  resembled*  On  an  accurate  examination  it  was  clearly 
ascertained,  that  these  soft  vascular  projections  were  merely 
excessive  developments  of  the  natural  rugae  of  the  stomach. 
The  whole  of  tiiis  surfacd  was  deeply  tinged  with  the  same 
ilemiginous  Pediment,  as  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  obviously  consisted 
of  particles  derived  from  the  gradual  solution  of  the  metallic 
bodies  which  were  contained  in  the  splenic  end  of  the  stomach. 
In  a  depression  between  some  of  the  granulated  elevations  that 
have  been  alluded  to,  a  small  opening  through  the  stomach 
was  observed ;  around  this  the  coats  were  thin  and  bard,  resem- 
bling die  cicatrised  drcumferenee  of  a  small  ulcer,  caused,  in 
all  probability,  at  some  remote  period,  by  some  of  those  irri- 
tatmg  substances,  in  the  use  of  which  the  individual  had  in- 
dulged ;  it  did  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  had  ever  escaped  through  this  opening. 

On  submitting  a  portion  of  the  coloured  fluid  matter, 
which  was  contained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  to  a  carefbl  exa- 
mination, the  presence  of  iron  was  easily  detected.  This  metal 
'was  found  in  abundance  both  in  the  precipitate  or  sediment, 
which  was  collected  flrom  the  intestinal  fluid,  as  well  as  in  so- 
lution in  the  latter ;  in  the  former  it  existed  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphuret,  in  the  latter  it  was  combined  with  the  muriatic  and 
acetic  acids. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  foregoing  circumstances  of  this 
case  we  cannot  fail  to  consider  it  as  aflbrding  a  strong  instance 
of  that  truly  surprising  preservative  power  that  exists  in  the 
animal  economy,  the  influence  of  which  we  so  frequently  ob* 
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sen^;  not  only  in  the  resistanoe  offered  to  the  inrftsion  of  dis- 
ease, but  also  in  the  suocessful  contest  it  not  unfreqiiently 
maintains  against  the  determined  destructive  eiK>rts  of  the  sui« 
ddebr  the  lunatic.  As  might  indeed  be  anticipated,  no  systens 
in  the  whole  economy  aflfords  more  remarkable  facts  in  support 
of  the  foregoing  remark,  than  the  digestive  apparatus,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head  and  centre  of  oi^anic  life.  Me- 
dical experience  abounds  in  examples  of  the  power  of  tb^ 
stomach  and  intestines  to  resist  the  impression  of  deleterious 
substances,  as  well  as  to  expel  them  from  their  oavity;  there 
are,  however,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few  cases  on  record 
of  mechanical  irritants,  sndi  as  have  been  mentioned  in  this 
case,  continuing  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
without  producing  any  corresponding  inconvenience  or  ill  ef* 
feet ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  small  ulcer  in  the 
stomach,  there  was  no  other  appearance  present  which  could  be 
considered  as  decidedly  diseased;  even  this  ulcer  did  not  seem 
to  have  produced  any  considerable*  inconvenience,  nor  to  have 
admitted  of  extravasation  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  stomadt. 
Similar  instances,  in  this  latter  respect,  have  not  uhfiecpiendy 
oecttived  in  my  own  observation  of  ulcerafioh  in  this  as  wdl  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  hai/ing  existed  during 
life,  and  yet  no  effusion  of  the  contents  had  occurred*  This 
fact  evinces  a  power  of  adaptation  in  the  parts  afiected  to  ao^ 
commodate  themselves  to  their  altered  condition,  and  thus 
more  efibctndly  to  resist  the  fatal  tendency  of  sUch  a  lesion  in 
Ate  dtroctura  of  organs  ^  essential  to  the  continuance  of  lifeu 
I  have  frequently  noticed,  in  the  examination  of  bodies  after 
death,  m  different  paits  of  the  intestine,  distinct  openings  to 
exist,  &e  obvious  consequences  of  idceration  durii^  life,  and 
yet  no  extravasation  had  occurred,  although  on  exanritiag  the 
parts  engaged,  and  disturbing  them  from  dieir  former  position, 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  were  then  abundantly  discharged, 
and  close  inspection  shewed  Ae  finee  and  distinctly  ulcerated 
opening.    This  interesting  fiict  may  admit  of  explanatioil'  also. 
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by  cop0iddring  that  the  idc^fatlye  prooet^  hml  Oc«!liffred  00*  very 
gradM^Uy  m  to  admit  of  all  the  sunounding  parts  Bdaptiiig 
themselves  so  accuratdy  and  so  cloaely,  as  to  prevent  any  eifiLi 
sion  from  the  perforation  in  the  canal ;  some  slight  lymphatio 
adhesion  too,  not  unfrequently  cements  these  connexions;  add 
to  which,  the  gjsntle  and  properly  adjusted  contraction  of  the 
moscular  tunic  keeping  the  edges  in  sufficient  apposition  to 
ysevent  any  escape  of  the  parts  witbin«  Again  too,  in  intes^ 
dnal  ulcerations,  the  surroundii^  nsacous  surfiice  not  unfre- 
quently praaenli  a  pulpy  mass,  in  part  filling  up.  th^  opening 
lind  thus  oontributiiig  to  produce  the  efieot  that  has  been 
aiated ;  in  addition  to  all  this,^  it  is  to  be  reoollected,  that  the 
^arietes  of  the  abdomen  give  a  general  support  to  dl  parts  of 
the  viscera,  and  thus  pi^event  the  formatiori  <^  a  eayity  into 
^ioh  the  contents  of  the  aflected  viscus  eould  be-  qasily  dis* 
riiarged;''all  these  circunaotanoes  may  aoeount  Sir  the  compa* 
lative  oifiequency  of  abdominal  eSusibn  in  consequence  of 
idoeration  of  some  of  its  hollow  viscera,  a  phenomenon  con* 
tiary  to  what  might  a  priori^  and  without  experience^  he 
antieipated.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  not  to  be 
in&rred,  that  efiusion  of  intestinal  matter  never  oocure  m 
A  consequence  of  ulcd^tion,  inflammation,  and  mortification  of 
the  viscera ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncompiQat 
sequela  to  peritonitis,  when  gangrene  supervenes,  for  feeulent 
efiiision  into  the  abdomen  to  take  place  to  a  great  extent ;  und 
occanonally,  too,  in  chronic  and  organic  diseases  of  these  visi- 
joera,  fatal  peritonitis  is  often,  after  protracted  S40erii?g,  ia»> 
dtioed,  and  appears  to  have  b0en  the  immediate  efl^  of  ^mp 
part  of  the  canal  haying  given  tmy,  ea4  ellpwad  liie  esc^p^  of 
3ts,  contents,  which  havd  then  become  a  cppttn^^  isxcsitiiig 
•causa  to  die  general  serous  inflaaiiliatlou  which  noon,  extin- 
guishes the  vital  powers.  Fatal  effusion  also  frequently  foUo^p 
wound  or  rupture  from  blow  of  the  abdomHi^  vinceprti  pr  of 
the  tiritiary  bUdder^  Uloers  m  Ifae  sumach  in  geaexvi  pre- 
sent 9  dtffeMit  Appe^tmiee  ffpm  dint  m  &m  infi^f^fl  can^  1  th^ 
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surrDtmding  mucous  surface  in  the  latter  is  often  loose  and 
pulpy^  so  as  in  some  measure  to  conceal  the  opening;  whereai^^ 
in  ulcers  of  the  stomachy  the  edges  and  the  tunics  in  the  yici-« 
nity  are  usually  thin  and  firm^  as  if  cicatrized^  and  the  whoto 
has  the  appearance  as  if  a  portion  of  a  circular  or  oval  form  had 
been  completely  cut  out^  and  as  if  the  seroiis  and  mucous  bor^ 
ders  had  then  become  closely  adherent.  The  Appearancear 
iffaich  were  noticed  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomAch^  in  the 
case  under  consideration^  exhibit  another  proof  ot'the  adapting 
power  of  this  organ  to  the  new  condition  under  which  it  wa9 
placed ;  being  now  subjected  to  admit  substances  totally  unfit 
for  digestion^  its  capacity  became  greatly  augmented^  and  a 
sort  of  reservoir  was  formed  in  which  most  of  these  bodies  were 
retained ;  the  secreting  po^'ers  of  the  stomach  appeared  greatly 
increased^  from  the  distinctness  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  the 
unusual  development  and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  rugae,  hence 
a  more  copious  supply  of  viscid  mucus  wherewith  to  sheath  the 
sur&ce  of  the  organ,  and  in  some  measure  to  protect  it  fhmi  the 
irritation  of  the  rough  metallic  bodies  contained  in  its  cavity ; 
very  probably  also  the  peculiar  gastric  solvent  fluid  itself  was 
increased  in  quantity  and  in  intensity,  wifli  a  view  of  decom-^^ 
posing  the  bodies  which  were  immersed  in  it;  our  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  fluid  can  scarcely 
admit  of  such  a  point  being  cleariy  ascertained,  much  less  p<N 
sHively  aflSrmed.  Tie  pyloric  orifice  was  dilated  to  such  a  de^ 
gree,  that  its  delicate  valvular  fold  was  quite  obliterated,  and 
hence  several  very  large  pieces  of  metal  had  passed  through 
this  opening  without  inflicting  any  injury  to  its  circumference. 
The  liver  and  spleen  appeared  healthy ;  the  deep  ferruginous 
colour  of  the  former,  however,  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  ttiii^ 
phenomenon  may  be  explained  by,  or  adduced  as  a  proof  of^ 
venous  absorption,  inasmuch  as  the  vena  portse  being  the  sup' 
posed  agent  for  absorbing  the  ordinary  fluid  contents  of  1!M 
alimentary  canal,  and  as  it  then  branches  tfirough  ttie  liver  with 
the  same  minute  subdivisions  as  an  artery,  it  is  reasonable  ta 
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attribute  the  colour  of  tliis  organ  to  the  blood  which  it  con- 
veyed being  strongly  impregnated  with  this  peculiar  colouring 
matter;  and  this  opinion  derives  confirmation  from  the  cir* 
cumstanoe  of  no  other  glandular  viscus  in  this  region  being  si- 
milarly affected^  the  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys  presenting 
their  ordinary  appearances.  This  fact  indicates  the  possibility 
of  bringing  medicinal  agents  into  almost  immediate  contact 
with  the  structure  of  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
bile  was  in  the  gall-bladder  to  admit  of  examination,  so  as  to 
ascertain  whether  it  also  contained  any  unusual  quantity  of  iron, 
as  was  found  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  bile  of  Cummings, 
tlie  celebrated  knife  eater,  recorded  by  Dr.  Marcett,  in  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Indeed 
among  the  several  cases  which  are  on  record  analogous  to  the 
present,  none  bears  a  more  close  resemblance  to  it,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  appearances  observed  on  dissection,  than  that  of 
this  individual.  He  was  notorious  for  having  swallowed  seve- 
ral clasp  knives  with  impunity  at  different  times,  and  seldom 
suffered  much  inconvenience  until  the  last  performance,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  ultimately  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. He  had  swallowed  thirty-five  knives  altogether,  and 
lived  ten  years  after  the  first  experiment  On  opening  the  ab- 
domen after  death,  a  black  ferruginous  tinge  prevailed,  which 
yras  also  observable  in  the  hepatic  system.  The  colon  was 
transfixed  by  a  blade  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  which  was 
projecting  into  the  abdomen;  another  was  found  stretching 
across  the  rectum,  one  end  fixed  in  the  muscular  parietes  of 
the  pelvis.  Although  the  intestines  wera  thus  perforated,  no 
feces  had  escaped  into  the  cavity,  and  no  inflammation  had 
occurred.  The  stomach  bore  marks  of  altered  structure ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
tnach  were  thicker  than  natural ;  the  left,  or  splenic  end,  was 
natural,  but  the  right  was  very  much  thickened ;  the  mucous 
rugas  were  unusually  prominent,  and  there  were  granulated 
projections  from  their  edges;  the  whole  surface  was  slightly 
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coloured  by  tbo  ^teel,  tb^  {florae  was  natural^  but  tbe  duode« 
num  was  much  ihiekened.  The  contents  of  the  gaU-bladder 
partook  of  the  black  tinge  of  the  abdominal  Tiicenk  On  eva* 
porating  1^  grs.  of  the  bile,  which  was  blac^  and  alkaline^ 
aod  th^  burning  the  dry  mass  in  a  platina  crucible,  die  mag«> 
net  immediately  attracted  ferruginous  particles;  the  residue 
being  also  treated  with  muriatic  acid  and  prussiate  of  potadi; 
the  quantity  of  Rrussian-blue  formed  amounted  to  0.5  grs. 
The  presence  of  iron  in  the  bile  tlierefore  was  ctearly  shewn, 
and  was' proved  by  a  comparative  experiment  on  healthy  human 
bile  to  be  in  much  more  considerable  quantity  flian  under  or« 
dinary  circumstances*  This  appetite  for  knives  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  hence  the  medical  journals  and  miscellanies 
afford  descriptions  of  London,  Prussian,  Bohemian,  and  Brazi-> 
lian  knife-eaters;  some  of  these  examples  liave  penciled  shortly 
after  their  first  feat,  others  have  lingered  for  years,  and  som^ 
few  have  whollv  recovered.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of 
persons  having  this  peculiar  taste  for  hard  substances,  such  as 
peces  of  glass,  stones,  leaden  bullets,  pieces  of  money,  &c, 
Borelii  gives  an  account  of  a  pantophogist  who  swallowed  a 
hundred  Louis-d'ors  at  a  meal*  Fournier  relates  the  case  of 
a  slave  who  fell  a  victim  to  this  appetite,  whose  stomach  was 
found  immensely  enlarged,  extending  even  to  the  pelvis;  it 
might  be  compared  to  a  sort  of  storeJiouae,  as  it  contained 
part  of  a  stave  nineteen  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad> 
two  pieces  of  broomstick,  six  and  eight  inches  long,  twenty-, 
two  pieces  of  wood,  a  wooden  spoon,  a  pipe  of  an  iron  funnel^ 
three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  two  pewter  spoons,  one  of 
them  seven  inches  long,  a  square  piece  of  iron,  weighing  about 
tno  ounces,  some  nails,  buckles,  knives  also;  the  whole 
weighing  about  two  pounds.  See  IHcL  des  Sciences  MediccdeSf 
Art* ''  Cas  Rares." 

It  is  a  question  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  whether 
such  strange  perversions  from  the  natural  taste,  as  have  beea 
noticed,  are  to  be  considered  merdy  as  the  capricious  induU 
geooe  of  the  lunatic  or  the  idiot,  or  whether  they  may  be  con* 

VOL.  Tin.  NO.  22.  c 
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sidercd^  in  some  instances^  as  a  timid  and  abortive  attempt  td 
commit  suicide,  either  directly  or  slowly,  as  others,  when 
labouring  imder  severe  menial  depression,  have  been  known  to 
tufcve  resorted  to  total  abstinence,  in  the  hope  of  dying  from 
inanition ;  or  whether,  accorduig  to  the  general  principles  of 
pat£K>]ogy,  they  may  be  referred  to  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
digestive  apparatus. 

Several  cases  of  this  description  have  been  noticed  by 
Dr.  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Mediciitey  vol.  i.  page  156,  those  he 
refers  to  the  class  of  diseases  which  he  calls  **  Limosis  pica,** 
or  "  depraved  appetite."  This  desire  for  improper  and  iiK> 
digestible  substances  may  eidier  proceed  from  a  want  of  taste  or 
diaerimination,  as  in  infants  or  in  idiots,  or  from  a  com^ 
tliste,  or  an  indulg^M^e  in  m  corrupt  appetite.  A  longing  fiur 
improper  articles  of  food,  however,  often  oceavs  in  persons 
possessed  of  sound  judgment,  and  may  be  oocanoiially  re« 
garded,  not  merely  as  the  fickle  wish  of  a  whimsical  invalid,  bat 
rather  as  a  qrmptom  of  some  fiuictional  disturbance,  or  of  sobiq 
peculiar  oonditioii  of  the  system,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  dilo« 
roms,  pregnancy,  aiid  various  species  of  mental  emotioh,  &£<. 
The  Bubstanoes  longed  for  by  those  under  these  or  similar  ctrw 
eumstances,  are  often  of  the  most  indigestible,  as  well  as  di»» 
gusting  quality,  such  as  dirt  of  all  kinds,  coals,  cinders,  pieoea 
of  wood,  paper,  insects,  small  reptiles,  &c*  John  Hunter,  10 
his  Observ\  on  Diseases  of  the  Army,  describes  a  longing  de« 
sire  to  eat  loam  or  clay,  as  an  endemic  disease  among  the  l^aeka 
in  Jamaica.  It  nay  be  worth  considering,  whether  sucb  desires 
may  not  proceed  from  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  stomach 
iteelf,  which,  thou^  not  diseased  in  s^cture,  may  be  in^ired 
in  fiinction,  and  suffering  perhaps  from  an  excess '  of  acid,  or 
from  the  altered  quality  of  ita  secretions,  or  from  qrmpathy  withr 
some  other  organs  in  a  state  of  disease  or  excitement,  may  labour 
under  some  peculiar  irritability  or  uneasiness,  vdikhseekafor, 
and  sometimes  <  finds,  a  transient  relief  in  the  swallowing  of 
earths,  and  various  other  matters,  which  ara  there  sought  for 
with  an  eager  and  indiscriminate  and  often  a  voracious  appetite. 
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•  .  •    •     •  <       •    • 

Art.  U.-^Repore  of  a  Cass  of  Fracture  of  the  Pelvia,'  at^ 
tended  unth  Sloughing  of  ike  Urethra,  and  ringniarljf 
extensive  urinary  FUtuUei  cured  by  Operation  after  the 
lapse  of  one  Year  and  a  half  By  John  HouffrON^  >I.  D., 
M«R.I.A«,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy^  and  Curator  of  thci 
Museum  in  the  Royal  CoUegB  of  Sorgeons  iil  Ireland; 
Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dablin  Hospital^  &c* 

•   (Head  before  th«  Sargictl  Society  of  Ireland.] 

JohnFortcns^  aged  18,  was  adiBitted  into  the  Cjty  of  Dablin 
Hospital  on  the  8th  September,  1833.  Two  days  previously, 
while  working  on  the  Kingstown  railway,  he  was  squeezed  be- 
tween  two  waggons  coming  in  contact  when  joassing  in  opposite 
directions.  He  fell  motionless  on  the  spot,  and  fainted,  so  as 
to  convey  to  the  by-standers  the  impression  that  he  was  dead. 
On  recovering  from  this  state  he  complained  of  an  agonizing 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  and  upper  part  of  the  right 
ihigh^  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  movements  necessa- 
rily given  to  his  body  in  shifting  him  from  the  place  where  the 
accident  occurred  to  his  lodging  He  slept  none  during  that 
nighty  and  on  the  day  following  experienced  no  abatement  of 
the  pain.  He  was  bled,  and  had  some  opening  medicine  ad- 
ministered to  hikn,  but  without  the  production  of  any,  the  slight- 
est relie£ 

On  admission  into  hospital,  whither  he  was  carried  in  great 
agony,  the  weakness  exhibited  by  him  was  extreme.  The 
penis,  scrotum,  and  perineum,  for  several  inches  behind  the 
anus  were  swollen  and  livid.  The  back  part  of  the  right  hip 
exhibited  the  same  ecchymosed  condition.  The  only  power  he 
possessed  over  this  limb  was  that  of  moving  the  toes ;  the  mem-, 
ber  lay  in  any  posture  in  which  it  was  placed,  but  he  was 
unable  of  himself  to  shift  it  therefrom.  This  motionless  con- 
dition arose,  however,  from  an  apprehension  of  aggravating  the 
jgsin  which  he  laboured  under,  and  not  from  any  actual  para- 
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lysis  of  the  muscles^  as  he  had  power  to  a  certain  extent  o( 
flexing  and  extending  at  will  all  the  joints  of  the  left  lower  ex« 
tremity.  The  right,  or  disabled  limb,  was  of  the  same  length 
as  the  left,  and  its  toes  lay  pointed  in  the  same  natural  di* 
rection.  Tlie  foot  admitted  of  rotation  inwards  or  outwards ; 
and  in  these  motions  the  trochanter  always  took  part, — ^lying  in 
its  natural  place,  and  exhibiting  tlie  usual  degree  of  projection. 
The  least  movement  of  the  limb,  or  pressure  on  the  trochanter 
or  OS  pubis,  was  productive  of  a  distressing  pain,  which  was 
described  by  the  patient  as  if  darting  through  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  situation  of  the  adductor  mus* 
cles.  There  was  likewise  considerable  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  bladder,  which  had  not  been  emptied 
since  the  accident,  was  over-distended  with  urine;  pressure  on 
this  region  aggravated  all  his  suSerings,  and  the. act  of  taking 
in  a  full  breath,  or  of  coughing,  or  straining  in  any  way,  was 
productive  of  the  same  effect.  So  far  the  symptoms  were  all 
evidently  of  such  a  character  as  to  Indicate,  that  whatever  the 
real  nature  of  the  accident  might  be,  the  spine  remained  unin- 
jured, the  thigh  bone  free  from  fracture  or  dislocation,  and  the 
urinary  bladder  safe  from  rupture. 

To  prosecute  still  farther  the  examination,  the  patient  was 
raised  horizontally  from  the  bed  by  two  assistants,  (though  the 
sufierlngs  produced  thereby  were  such  as  nearly  to  deter  from 
the  attempt,)  when  a  fracture  was  discovered,  separating  tlie 
OS  ischium  from  the  os  innominatum  ;  by  a  slight  lateral  pres- 
sure on  the  most  projecting  part  of  that  bone,  its  mobility  was' 
easily  felt,  and  on  every  repetition  of  the  movement  a  crepitusr 
was  audible.  It  was,  of  course,  only  when  the  body  was 
raised  oS*  the  bed  that  these  latter  symptoms  became  obvious. 
The  precise  extent  or  direction  of  the  fracture  could  not,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  be  ascertained ;  though  it  was  apprehended, 
from  the  pain  caused  by  pressure  on  the  trochanter,  that  the 
acetabulum  was  involved  in  the  injury. 

On  this  day,  the  second  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  there 
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wai  oohaiderable  fever,  indicated  by  quick  pulse^  thirst,  heat 
of  skio,  white  tongue,  and  confined  bowels* 

A  large  gum  elastic  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder ; 
considerable  relief  from  pain  was  obtained  from  the  discharge 
of  the  urine ;  the  instrument  met  with  no  obstacle  to  its  easy 
entrance  ;  the  urine  was  clear,  and  free  from  any  admixture  of. 
blood.  Leeches  and  stupes  were  ordered  to  the  hypogas- 
trium;  a  purgative  draught  immediately;  and  an  anodyne  at 
night. 

9th.  Slept  little  during  the  ni^t;  urgent  calls  to  make 
water,  which  it  became  necessary  to  draw  off  eveiy  three  or 
four  hours,  the  evacuation  each  time  being  followed  by  much 
relief  frotn  pain ;  the  abdominal  tenderness  less  constant  The 
bowels  were  several  times  moved  from  the  medicine ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stools  caused  much  distress  in  the  perineum  and 
thigh.  The  swelling  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  somewhat  re- 
duced. Hie  patient  complained  of  numbness  in  the  lower  and 
back  pert  of  the  thigh,  like  the  feeling  experienced  in  the. 
fingers  consequent  upon  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve*  Feverist^ 
symptoms  increased.    Pulse  1 10. 

11  th^  Ho  sleep;  urine  drawn  oft*  every  second  hour; 
screams  aloud  with  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  attendant  upoa 
its  retention  beyond  that  period,  and  gets  instant  relief  by  its 
discharge ;  tolerates  pressure  of  the  abdomea  without  muck 
complaint ;  coniriderable  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  penis  and 
scrDtum ;  but  a  hard,  red,  and  painful  tumour  has  shewn  itself 
in  the  periueuin,  elctending  from  the  root  of  the  scrotum  along 
the  side  of  the  anus,  as  far  back  as  the  coccyx ;  cannot  bear  to 
be  moved;  numboess  of  the  thigh  continues ;  pulse  84 ;  tongue 
white  aild  inoist;  thirst  less  urgent.  Leeches,  stujpea,  and 
poultices  to  the  perineum. 

13tlL  G^eat  anxiety  of  countenance;  puke  100;  tongue 
brown ;  flushes  of  heat,  followed  by  remarkable  prostration  of 
strength,  threatening  dissolutioQ ;  urgent  calU  for  the  cal,heter 
every  two  or  three  houm ;  the  lurine  discharged  is  scanty,  re* 
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markably  fiBtid^  find  loaded  with  a  thrck^  n>py9  adhesive 
mucus.  When  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  application  of  the 
hand  over  it  aggravates  the  pain  in  the  periaeom  and  fhigli ; 
but  if  pressure  be  made  on  the  organ  after  the  urine  has  been 
discharged^  or  even  during  the  time  of  its  flowing  through  the 
catheter^  no  sucii  disagreeable  sensation  is  produced.  A  band' 
tied  tightly  around  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  gives  some  re- 
lief from  pain.  The  numbness  of  Uie  thigh  continues;  the 
ecchymosis  of  the  penis  and  scrotum  nearly  all  gone ;  the  tu- 
mour of  the  perineum  on  the  increase.   . 

An  incision  was  made  into  the  perineal  tumour,  and  some 
purulent  matter  discharged. 

'  From  this  time  the  patient  continued  much  in  the  same 
state,  with  several  threatenings  of  dissolution,  and  mih  hourly- 
demands  for  the  catheter,  until  the  night  of  the  3Sd,  about  the 
middle  of  which  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  did  not  awake 
until  morning,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  urine  bad  flowed 
about  the  bed  and  floor,  through  the  opening  in  the  perineum. 
On  examining  this  part,  and  extracting  an  ashy«white  slougb, 
which  plugged  up  the  passage,  a  large  quantity  oi  extremely 
fotid  urine,  mixed  with  pus,  was  liberated ;  an  uninterrupted 
dribbling  of  this  fluid  followed*  The  imusual  sleep,  and  cea« 
sation  of  demand  for  the  catheter,  was  the  resolt  of  an  opening; 
made  in  the  urethra  by  the  extension  of  the  sloughing  to  that 
tube,  and  the  fVeedom  in  the  evacuation  of  tiie  urine  oonae^ 
quent  ihereon.  That  the  uredira,  and  not  Ihe  bladdery  vnm  di» 
part  opened  became  obvious  Bubsequendy,  though  at  tbetime 
tio  certain  conclusion  te  that  efleot  could  he  arrived  at,  as  the 
incontinent  state  of  the  bladder  permitted  a  continual  drib^ 
blmg  of  ihe  urine  through  its  neck,  withas  muck  freedomaaif 
some  part  of  its  walls  had  been  laid  open.        « 

Wine,  beef-tea,  camphor,  and  opitpsi  were  ordered. 

96th.  Since  last  report  has  had  no  ^aecasion  v  far  the,  cathe- 
ter;  urine  passes  off  without  laotice,  and  u  idl  discharged  hj? 
the  perineum;  pulse  OG^totigue  dry;  appetheampoD^edp 
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sleeps  tolerably  by  opium.  IVo  large  sloughs  haTe  formed  on 
the  back.  Was  turned  to  lie  on  his  faoe>  and  experienced 
much  lelief  iiom.tfae  diaiigeiof  postnm. 

October  3d*  Sleeps  occasionally ;  no  return  of  sinking:  ft{H 
petite  good;  no  night  aweals ;  sloughs  detached  from  the  back ) 
sores  graiiulatingi'alQOghs  occasionally  fall  into  the  opening  ia 
die  perineuipi^  which  require  removal  to  aUovr  the. passage  of 
the  urine ;  bladder  regaining  its  power,  tor  although  the  dis^ 
diarge  is  frequent^  tihe  patient  is  conscious  of  its  approach ; 
skin  of  scrotum  excoriated,  tUokened^  and  painful,  from  the 
continual  dribbling  of  urine  over  it ;  little  abatement  of  pain 
in  thigh.  Several  attendants  are  in  constant  requisition  to  shift 
his  posture ;  for  although  he  screams  aloud  with  agony  at  every 
movement  of  the  body,  he  nevertheless  frequently  solicits  a 
change  of  position,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  relief  from  a  con*^ 
finned  sensation  of  weariness,  numbness,  and  pam  in  the  thi^h. 

He  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  around  tfaet 
pelvis,  but  finds  some  relief  from  the  varied  application  of  pil- 
lows under  that  region  of  the  body. 

Omit  the  bark ;  continue  the  nutritious  diet  and  opiatesL 

Turned  a^iin  on  Ae  back. 

Oct  9th>  Has  been  worse  for  the  last  two  days ;  did  not 
sleep;  had  several  returns  of  sinking ;  comjdained  occasionallf 
of  chilliness,  not  amounting  to  rigor ;  in  no  position  does  the 
injured  limb  find  ease.  An  attempt  was  made  to  place  ham  on 
the  left  side,  but  that  posture  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be  tole* 
lated^ 

12th.  Bad  rest;  rigors  every  evening:  eomptains  of  an- 
sf^nressive  sensation  of  weight  over  his  whole  frame,  and  pain- 
in  his  loins. 

When  turned  on  his  fiioe  to  make  an  examkiation  of  the 
back,  a  deep  seated  abscess  was  detected  in  the  right  lumbar 
region,  vrhioh,  when  opened,  ^soharged  a  large  quantity  of 
extremely  fcstid,  ill*conifi1ioQed'  matter.  Much  relief  followed: 
the  (^lation  ;  but,  on  the  day  following^  he  becune  very  low^ 
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liad  no  sleep,  and  perspired  profusely,  nohvitfistanditig  that  the 
discharge  from  the  abscess  was  inconsiderable.  Pulse  120; 
tongue  brown  and  dry  ;  face  pale  and  sunken.  By  wine,  qui- 
nine, and  sulphuric  acid,  th^  perspiration  was  checked,  though 
only  to  be  replaced  by  a  diarrhoea,  which,  however,  in  its  turn 
subsided,  after  the  administration  of  chalk  mixture,  with  catechu 
and  opium.  He  suffered  little  inconvenience  from  lying  on  the 
face,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  holding  in  his  grasp,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  the  outside  of  the  disabled  thigh,  having 
found,  from  the  first,  thai  pressure  in  this  part  gave  some  relief 
to  his  sufferings.  A  paralytic  state  of  the  hand  and  forearm, 
the'cotisequence  of  this  long-continued  effort,  caused  him  to  let 
go  his  hold,  and  at  his  own  solicitation  a  tight  band  was  ap-i 
plied  in  its  stead.  The  power  of  motion  in  the  hand  was 
not  regained  for  several  weeks.  » 

.  Nov.  8th.  The  sloughs  on  the  back  have  all  separated,  and 
the  sores  look  healthy.  A  hair  cushion,  with  a  circular  hole 
to  Receive  the  buttock,  was  placed  under  the  patient  Lini^ 
mentum  calcis  to  the  excoriated  scrotum;  wine;  nutritioua 
diet 

25th.  Appetite  good ;  tongue  slightly  furred ;  pulse  100 ; 
free  from  night-sweats  or  diarrhoea;  disturbed  as  heretofore 
with  pain  in  the  thigh,  which,  however,  is  so  far  altered  as  to 
be  principally  felt  at  night,  and  scarcely  at  all  during  the 
dayi  eixcept  when  the  limb  is  moved.  The  abscess  on  the  back 
has  opened  again,  and  is  discharging  prpfusely.  The  bladder 
has  greatly  recovered  its  power.  The  patient  makes  water» 
partly  by  the  urethra,  partly  by  the  fistula,  about  twice  m  twelve 
hours.  The  desire  to  void  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  he  can. 
then  only  retain  it  while  the  vessel  is  being  handed  to  him« 
The  urine  is  still  foetid,  and. deposits^  ob  standing,  a  tenacious, 
white,  viscid  sediment 

,  Within  a  few  weeks  from  this  period  a  manifest  improve*, 
ment  in  his  general  health  took  place ;  but,  for  months  after,, 
the  paina  produced  by  any  movement  of  the  body  wer^  nearly, 
as  excruciating  as  they  had  been  in  the  first  instance. 
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In  January  the  sores  on  the  back  had  all  healed  up.  The 
fistula  in  the  perineum^  kept  as  open  as  possible  by  the  occa^ 
sional  introduction  of  a  bougie^  gave  tolerably  free  discharge  to 
t&e  urine3  which  had  now  nearly  deserted  the  natural  cMiaU 
About  this  time  the  patient  liad  frequent  exacerbations  of  fever 
lasting  for  three  or  four  days,  and  in  every  one  of  which  the 
urine  assumed  the  qualities  which  characterized  it  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  illne9s,  and  became  clear  and  free  from  sedi* 
ment  on  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile  attack.  In  all  such 
caaes^  the  patient  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  above  the 
pubis,  from  which  relief  was  obtained  by.  stupes,  mucilaginous 
drinks,  &c.  A  catarrlial  state  of  the  bladder,  most  probably 
consequent  upon  tlie  unnatural  and  imperfect  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  was  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  these  symptoms.  ' 

About  this  time  a  hard  tumour,  painful  on  pressure  and) 
no  doubt,  a  mass  of  callus,  could  be  felt  through  the  abdomi- 
nal parieteSy  occupying  the  right  brim  of  the  pelvis,  in  the 
situation  of  the  iliac  vessels ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
finger  into  the  rectum  a  similar  tumefaction  was  discoverable, 
filling  up  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  pushing  the  viscera 
of  that  region  completely  to  the  left.  So  extensive  and  psomi- 
nent  was  this  swelling,  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  appeared 
reduced  to  nearly  half  its  natural  dimensions. 

In  the  month  of  March  a  small  tumour  formed  slowly  in 
the  back,  opposite  the  upper  edge  of  the  sacrum,  and  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  mesial  line.  This  tumour  acquired  the  size 
of  an  almond ;  was  painful  to  the  touch,  red  and  remarkable 
in  the  fact  that  it  became  full  and  tense  during  every  attempt 
at  voiding  urine,  and  subsided  again  considerably  after  the  dis* 
charge  of  that  fluid.  A  puncture  with  a  lancet  gave  vent  to  a 
small  quantity  of  foetid  pus,  but  the  opening  became  in  a  short 
time  a  complete  urinary  fistula,  discharging  urine  during  every 
attempt  at  making  water,  and  remaining  comparatively  dry 
in  the  intervals.  The  formation  of  this  tumour  was  ati- 
tended  with,  little  fever,  and  had  not  much  eflect  on  the  ge- 
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tieral  state  of  tfie  healdi.  The  iiaiufri  paaaage  Ihrougb  the 
ureibm  beeanse  daily  more  ^nd  mcnre  obatmcCed^  and  the  open^ 
isg  m  the  perineum  contracted  apaee.  E^er  since  the  first 
nj^t  of  the.  discharge  of  urine  by  the  perinenmy  no  instrameot 
could  by  any  man(Bu?re  be  got  ialo  the  bladder,  either  by  the 
natural  route  of  the  urethra^  or  through  the  fistulous  canal^ 
Botwitbatanding  that. several  attempts  were  made  by  some 
most  experienced  surgeons.  The  perineal  space  was  now  much 
diminiabed  in  sise,  on  account  of  the  projection  towards*  the 
mesial  line  of  the  broken  rami  of  the  fwbis  and  ischhira,  and  &e 
cicatrisation  and  hardening  of  a)l  the  textures  m  tlie  neighbour- 
hood. Pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  seat  of  the  perineal 
fistula  caused  pain ;  and  its  insertion  into  the  rectum  was  pro- 
ductive  of  the  same  efl^.  A  probe,  or  small  gum-elastic 
catheter^  introduced  tbrpugh  this  fistula,  passed  for  several 
i&di^  in  the  direction  of  the  right  side  of  the  bladder,  buf 
n0yer  could  be  got  to  enter  the  cavity  of  that  viscos.  The 
prospects  of  the  patient  at  this  period  were  very  bad,  and  no 
ppemtion  suggested  itself  as  lik^  to  render  them  more  eneou- 
mguig. 

This  state  of  things  continued  more  or  less  until  the  latter 
end>of  April,  when  a  new  symptom  presented  itself.  A  prick- 
ing, as  of  a  sharp-pointed  body  sticking  in  the  flesh,  at  the  top 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  was  continually  felt  by  the  pa- 
tient on  attempting  to  move  the  limb ;  and  this  pricking,  after 
•bout  a  week's  duration,  assumed  more  the  character  of  pain. 
In  a  little  time  further,  a  tumour  formed  about  three  indies 
bdbw  Poapait's  ligament,  accompanied  with  a  most  distress* 
ing  paSn  and  throbbing,  and  considerable  fever.  It  was  re<- 
marked  by  the  patient,  that  his  sufferings  were  always  greatest 
at  the  times  of  voiding  urine ;  and  that  at  these  periods,  like- 
wise, the  tumour  underwent  a  manifest  enlargement.  The  only 
applications,  by  which  the  extreme  pain  was  lulled,  were  very 
warm  anodyne  stupea  The  ordinary  antiphlogistic  treatment 
having,  however,  failed  in  arresting  the  progress  ofthetumour>a 
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hnoet  was  piiriied  cfeeply  into  it,  without  waiting  for  the  oo- 
curreooe  of  Suctaation^  and  some  purulent  miatter  was  pressed 
out,  with  great  relief  to  the  patient  At  first  the  fluid  dis- 
dkarged  eoneisted  of  noiliing  bat  ptis,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  dajs,  it  was  observed  to  be  mixed  with  urine ;  and  at  a 
period  somewhat  later,  when  the  iumefaction  hiid  in  a  great 
meteire  subsided,  and  the  tract  of  the  abscess  had  assumed  the 
daafacters  of  a  fistula,  clear  urine  .unmixed  with  matter  flowed 
fivm  die  orifioe,  and  this  only  at  the  times  of  discharging  die 
bladder  in  the  natural  eflbrts.  In  the  course  of  some  weeks, 
when  the  opening  in  the  skin  had  contracted  to  a  narrow  circu* 
lar  hole,  the  urine  flowed  from  it  in  a  small,  arched,  limpid 
slream,  which  couki  be  receiyed  in  a  vessel  at  a  distance  of  sei- 
vera!  feet  Srom  the  patient.  Shortly  i^er  the  establiibmeht 
d  this  dntlet  for  the  lirine,  that  on  the  back  healed  up, 
leaving  a  red,  indented  mark  in  its  place.  The  healing  pro* 
cess  here  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have  extended  deeper 
limn  the  surface,  for  at  times  the  soft  cicatrix  became  puflfed  up 
inth  a  little  urine  whenever  the  bladder  emptied  itself,  and  if 
poDctured  gave  disdiarge  to  a  smdl  quantify  of  thiit  fluid,  but 
healed  up  again  in  a  Sew  days. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  the  patient  was 
-mbeiiy  confined  to  bed,  varying  in  his  stiite  of  health  at  difletent 
iimes  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All  along  he  sufiered 
pun  in  the  right  hip,  and  was  not  for  a  long  time  able  to  lie  on 
Abt  nde.  The  limb-,  which  always  lay  extended  and  closely  ad« 
ducted  to  die  other,  became  gradually  ishorter  than  its  fellow  by 
about  three  indies,  having  &e  toes^as  the  shortening  increased, 
more  '«id  more  inverted.  AncKylosas  of  tiie  hip,  in  this  pollute, 
gfttdadly  took  pitece,  and  wascomfdeted  by  the  end  ofaun^mer. 
tkt  perfbetion  of  tfle  anchylosis  was  followed  by  very"  consi- 
derable mitigation  of  the  pain.  The  patient  could  then  tole- 
tekiff  preteure  about  the  trochanter  and  hip  joint  without  niakling 
«ih^hit.  He  bofe  beiifg  shifted  and  moved  about  in  bed 
pl^,  and  could  even  lie  ocdasioAally  on  the  unsound 
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mde.  llie  result  of  the  healing  oh  ihe  form  and  motious  of 
the  hip  joints  and  on  the  dimension^  of  ihe  pelTis^  left  no  doubt 
that  the  fracture  had  traversed  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  patient's  life  was  on  several  occasions  brought  info 
jeopardy  by  fits  of  retention  of  urine,  which  came  on  without 
any  new  accountable  cause,  but  which,  under  circumstances 
like  the  present,  where  no  instrument  could  be  got  to  reach 
the  bladder  to  accomplish  its  disclmrge,  and  where  the  patient 
was  already  the  subject  of  so  many  fistulous  passages  connected 
with  that  viscus^  were  peculiarly  embarrassing.  Fortunately, 
however,  every  one  of  these  attacks  was  got  over  by  bathing, 
stuping,  or  other  medicaments,  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  knife.  On  one  such  occasion,  when  the  usual 
plans  had  failed,  strong  pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  bladder, 
above  the  pubis,  succeeded  in  emptying  it,  before  actual  parti- 
lysis  had  seized  on  its  powers. 

Each  of  these  attacks,  by  perpetuating  the  patient's  suffer* 
ings  and  increasing  his  debility,  retarded  convalescence,  and, 
even  when  got  oyer,  left  him  afflicted  with  some  new  evil. 
After  one  attack,  which  lasted  without  urinating  for  neariy  forty* 
eighthou  rs,  and  in  which  the  bladder  mounted  almost  to  the 
umbfliciis,  he  was  afflicted  with  incontinence  of  urine  for  better 
than  a  fortnight ;  and  had  urinary  fever,  rigors,  night- sweats^ 
and  delirium.  After  dthers,  where  the  absolute  retention  was  not 
of  so  long  duration^  the  sequelae  were  thick  foetid  urine,  grieat 
fiequency  in  the  calls  to  urinate,  and  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite. 
And  in  one  instance,  there  were,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, a  gleety  discharge  from  the  urethra,  a  scalding  during 
the  passage  of  the  few  drops  which  usually  passed  through  that 
canal,  and  hernia  humoralis  of  the  right  testicle.  It  was  sin- 
gular to  remark  the  readiness  and  the  frequency  with  which 
the  urine,  under  these  circumstances,  changed  from  being  na* 
tural  and  diear  to  a  state  in  which  foetor,  and  thick,  ropy  de- 
posit, constituted  its  most  prominent  features.  During  all  this 
time  the  urine  continued  to  find  its  way  by  one  or  other  of  the 
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false  routes  which  had  been  opened  for  its  evacuation.  At  one 
time  it  was  discharged  through  the  opening  in  the  back ;  at 
another,  through  that  in  the  thigh ;  sometimes  it  would  ooze 
through  both  these  passages  at  the  same  moment ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  patient's  illness^  never  ceased  passing, 
in  greater  or  less  quantity,  from  the  fistula  in  the  perineum. 
The  readiness  of  its  escape  by  the  urethra  appeared  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  that  by  the  other  channels : 
at  times  it  flowed  therefrom  in  a  tolerable  stream ;  at  others, 
again,  it  appeared  to  desert  this  course  altogether.  Two 
things,  however,  were  obvious,  that  the  calibre  of  that  part  of  the 
urethra,  anterior  to  the  seat  of  the  injury,  was  growing  gradually 
smaller,  for  want  of  the  natural  cause  of  dilatation — a  full 
stream ;  and  that  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  catheter,  as 
fiir  as  it  could  be  accomplished,  was  of  service  in  widening  the 
tube ;  for,  after  every  such  operation  the  patient  expressed 
himself  satisfied  that  the  water  came  out  more  easily  and  fully. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  operation,  witli  the  exception  of  that 
of  widening  the  perineal  aperture,  up  to  this  period,  ventured 
on  for  his  relief. 

The  alternations  of  closure  and  opening  of  the  fistulas  in 
the  back  and  thigh  exhibited  some  circumstances  of  difierence. 

Iq  both  cases,  when  about  to  close,  the  fistulas' became  de-* 
serted  by  the  urine,  and  suddenly  dried  up.  The  re*opening  of 
the  fistula  in  the  back  was  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
a  small,  soft,  painless  tumour,  not  bigger  than  a  marble,  from 
which,  when  punctured,  the  urine  at  once  found  exit,  and  con«- 
tinued  to  be  discharged  on  every  attempt  to  urinaite ;  the  re* 
opening  here  always  occurred  on  the  same  spot.  The  re-opening 
of  the  fistula  in  the  thigh  was  in  eveiy  instance  accomplished 
by  the  formation  of  a  phlegmonoid  abscess,  which  gave  rise  to 
fever,  pain,  and  tumefaction,  and  when  punctured  yielded 
nothing  at  first  but  purulent  matter,  but  after  a  day  or  two 
permitted  the  escape  of  urine  in  admixture  with  the  pus ;  some- 
times too,  in  this  case,  the  orifice  of  exit  was  formed  in  new 
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ground,  and  the  fistula  appeared  to  have  no  connexion  with 
that  which  had  preceded  it. 

These  fistulous  passages,  in  making  their  way  to  the  sur- 
fece,  must  have  passed  out  through  the  side  or  back  part  of  the 
pelvis,  but  at  what  particular  place,  or  in  what  exact  route,  we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine.    . 

In  this  way  did  the  unfortunate  man  pass  over  the  winter, 
and  five  months  of  the  summer,  never  free  from  suflbring,  end 
scarcely  ever  two  days  oonaecutively  in  die  same  condition. 
In  the  month  of  September  some  amendment  began  to  dawn 
upon  him.  The  fiaiulse  gave  less  inconvenience,  and  the  urine 
was  principally  evacuated  by  the  perineum  and  urethra ;  his 
fle^  became  somewhat  filled  up,  and  he  began  to  express  a 
desire  of  getting  out  of  bed.  The  first  attempts  whidi  he 
made  to  accomplish  this  latter  object  were  very  discouraging. 
He  could  not  adopt  the  sitting  attitude— ^the  natural  way  to' 
have  commenced  the  experiment — on  account  of  the  extended 
and  anchyloaed  state  of  the  hip ;  and  when  held  up  erect,  so 
aa  to  rest  on  the  feet,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  whidi  he  only 
recovered  by  being  laid  again  on  the  back.  The  circidatlng 
•nd  other  oi^ns  having  contracted  a  habit  of  carrying  on  their 
funetioBS  in  one  position  only,  became  incompetent  to  theif 
proper  discharge  in  any  other ;  and  many  were  the  attempts 
made  by  this  patient  befiire  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  erect 
posture  fin*  any  length  of  time,  even  though  propped  up  on  each 
aide  by  an  assistant.  On  several  occasions  we  were  desirous  of 
sending  him,  for  a  change,  into  the  countiy,  but  his  apprehensions 
ef  being  seised  with  retention  of  urine,  or  some  new  dangerous 
pymptovB,  vmade  htm  loath  to  go  away  to  any  distance,  and  he 
was  ttierefi^re  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hospital.  During  the 
fine  part  of  the  day  he  was  ft^qmntly  :carried,  with  his  bed^ 
into  the  garden,  which,  as  it  gave  liim  much'  gratification,  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  convalescence. 

Up  to  Noteinber  the  condition  of  tfie  patient  dotitmu^, 
more  or  less/  such  as  has  be«n  just  described ;  hot,  firt^m^diis 
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I,  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  fractures  of  tlie  bones 
became  every  day  less  urgent,  ivhilst  those  consequent  upon 
the  injmy  of  the  urinary  passages  assumed  a  more  danger- 
ous character.  The  fistula  in  the  perineum  became  closed 
to  a  very  narrow  compass,  in  ^ite  of  every  eflTort  to  keep  it 
open ;  the  urethra  refused  transmission  to  the  urine,  which  was 
cfmseqnently  forced  to  make  its  way  out  of  the  back  and 
thigh,  and  even  these  channels  were  only  kept  free  by  repeated 
burstings.  The  patient  became  emaciated  and  hectic ;  all  hi& 
secretions  emitted  an  urinous  odour ;  and  he  had  ni^t-sweats,^ 
sfaiverings,  and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  usually  attendant 
OD  extensive  urinary  disease.  Wliat,  under  such  circumstances, 
was  to  be  done  ?  No  instrument  could  be  got  along  the  ure- 
thra further  tfian  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  to  serve  as  any  certain 
guide,  by  which  a  passage  might  be  opened  to  aflfbrd  a  free 
outlet  for  the  urine ;  and  the  perineum  was  so  narrowed,  dis-- 
torted,  and  drivelled  up,  and  so  hidden  by  the  anchylosed 
diigh,  as  to  put  out  of  question  the  propriety  of  making  any 
duinoe  iBcision  into  that  region  in  the  hope  of  opening  the 
urethra.  And  in  addition  to  the  danger  and  diflSculty  attendant 
on  any  such  attempt,  little  more  than  temporary  relief  could  at 
best  have  been  anticipated  from  the  most  favourable  result  of 
such  trial,  as  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  incision  would  have 
only  left  die  parts  in  ilie  same  predicament  as  before,  unless 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  were  in  the  mean  time  re-established. 
It  was  in  contemplation,  at  one  time,  to  have  tapped  the  blad-- 
der  above  the  pubes,  and  to  have  given  the  man  the  alternative 
of  wearing  a  catheter  in  the  opening  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  rather  than  let  him  die  in  his  present  miserable  condiw 
tion  ;  but  even  for  this  operation  no  opportunity  presented,  ae 
notwitbstandiBg  ifae  proneness  of  the  bladder,  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  beoooe  over  distended  with  urbe^  it  appeared,  at  tbie 
period  of  his  iDness,  to  have  become  so  much  diminished  ia 
siae,  as  never  to  rise  by  distention  above  the  level  of  tbe^'pubes^^ 
With  a  view  to  the  peci^rdiance  of:lhia  cpcaation;  trials  wepa> 
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even  made  to  fill  the  organ  by  injections  of  water  through  the 
urethra  and  perineal  fistula,  but  without  success,  as  the  fluid, 
when  thus  forced  in,  either  returned  by  the  urethra,  or  passed 
off  by  the  collateral  sinuses,  and,  of  course,  unless  during  the 
state  of  plenitude  of  the  organ,  no  such  operation  upon  it 
could  have  been  attempted. 

The  question  of  tapping  by  the  rectum  for  his  relief  was 
met  by  the  same  and  other,  even  more  insurmountable,  ob- 
jections. 

During  this  embarrassment,  I  one  day,  when  exploring  the 
cavity  of  the  rectum  with  my  finger,  happened  to  discover 
tlirough  the  coats  of  tlie  gut,  in  the  situation  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  a  soft  pit  or  sac,  of  the  form  and 
size  of  the  mouth  of  a  thimble.  The  depression  was  very  pal- 
pable, being  soft  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  hardened 
ring.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  pain  when  pressed  with  the  point 
of  the  finger.  It  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time,  that  this  cavity 
might  be,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  reservoir  into  which  the  urine 
flowed  directly  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  from  which 
it  subsequently  passed  off  through  the  several  tortuous,  fistulas 
opened  for  its  evacuation.  It  also  appeared  probable,  that  an 
incision  from  the  perineum  into  tliis  space  might  be  followed 
by  some  good  result. 

In  consultation  with  Doctor  Colles,  Doctor  Cusack,  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  hospital,  an  operation  of  this  nature,  and. 
founded  on  these  views,  was  approved  of. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1835,  an  incisaon  was  Accordingly; 
made,  as  for  that  of  lithotomy,  in  the  left  side  of  the  perineum, 
regardless  of  the  original  fistulous  orifice,  which  lay  to  the 
right.  In  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  was  divided ;  and  then,  with  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  in  the  rectum,  to  guard  that  intestine  from  being  wounded, 
tlie  knife  was  pushed  straight  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
sac.  A  hard  cartilaginous  structure,  which  lay  in  .front  of  the 
cavity  aimed  at,  and  which  was  only  partially,  divided  by  the 
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knib  in  its  entrance,  was  then  cut  across  by  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  in  the  direction  of  the  tuber  ischii.  The  opening  thus 
made  of  the  structure  immediately  bounding  the  sac  was  suffix 
dently  wide  to  admit  the  end  of  die  finger,  to  which  it  felt  as  9 
tight  ring.  This  aperture  was  the  full  depth  of  a  finger  from 
the  surface,  and  as  wide  as  the  approximated  bones  bounding  Hit 
perineum  would  safely  admit  of,]  the  space  between  the  rami  of 
opposite  sides  being  so  narrow  as  barely  to  permit  the  introi* 
duction  of  the  little  finger.  A  probe,  passed  along  the  original 
€stulous^tracty  was  felt^by  tlie  finger  in  the  sac,  thus  afibrding 
a  direct  proof  of  the  connexion  that  had  been  calculated  on  as 
existing  between  that  cavity  and  the  deranged  urinary  pasaa* 
ges.  No  instrument  could  be  got  by  the  wound  into  the  blad- 
der.    Hiere  was  no  loss  of  blood  from  the  operation. 

A  large  bougie,  open  at  the  extremity  and  wrapped  round 
with  lint,  was  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  fas* 
tened  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  The  application  of  the  Knt 
became  necessary^  as  the  instrument,  when  introduced  naked,  was 
ehot  out  again  with  much  force,  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  the 
flesh  acting  on  its  smooth  surface. 

For  some  days,  all  went  on  well:  the  greater  part  of  the  urme 
tnras  discharged  through  the  bougie;  the  remainder  made  its 
^imy  along  the  side  of  that  instrument  There  was  little  febrile 
excitement  from  the  operation. 

On  the  25th,  the  fourth  day,  we  were  surprised  by  hemori> 
rhage.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  there  was  some  occasional 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  wound  and  urethra.  During  the  nighty 
the  quantity  increased  to  a  frightful  amount,  and  consisted  of 
black  coagula  mixed  with  urine  and  ropy  mucus,  repeated  at 
intervals  with  straining  and  a  sensation  as  of  voiding  urine.  TijBb 
man  became  faint  and  pale  from  loss  of  blood ;  the  pulse  was 
flO  small  and  quick  as-  to  be  countless ;  the  limbs  were  cold ; 
there  was  insatiable  thirst ;  and  vomiting  of  every  thing  sWaU 
lowed. 

VOL,  vni.  NO.  22.  ..        a 
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By  appropriate  treatment^the  hemorrhage  gradually  lessened, 
and  in  tfie  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  had  ceased  altogether, 
not  again  to  return.  This  hemorrhage^ — ^appearing  at  so  late  a 
peviod  after  the  operation,  so  suddenly,  so  profusely,  and  yet  so 
readily  checked,  without  shewing  any  tendency  to  recurrence,^ 
I  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  determine  the  source  of* 

On  the  27th,  the  pulse  had  come  down  to  90 ;  there  was 
comparatively  little  thirst  and  no  vomiting;  he  had  enjoyed 
sleep,  ai»d  looked  much  better;  he  voided  urine,  at  will;  but 
could  not  restrain  it  a  moment,  when  the  feeling  of  desire  for  its 
<lisdiarge  came  on.  This  fluid  all  flowed  by  the  wound ;  none 
came  by  any  other  passage. 

Early  in  February,  a  little  urine  began  to  flow  from  the 
urethra.  The  fluid  became  clear  and  free  from  sediment  or 
standing,  and  the  bladder  retained  it  for  hours.  The  swelling 
and  hardness  about  the  fistulae  in  the  back  and  thigh  had  greatly 
Mibsided,and  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter  from  these  aper- 
tures had  nearly  ceased.  The  patient  had  also  improved  much 
In  flesh  and  strength*  The  largest  sised  bougie  was  introduced 
daily  to  free  the  wound  and  keep  it  open ;  the  addition  of  a 
toll  of  lint  was  no  longer  practised,  on  account  of  the  pain  caused 
by  it,  and  the  obstacle  which  it  gave  to  the  entrance  of  the 
instrument 

On  the  15th  February  the  introdiiction  of  the  bougie  was 
fitttended  with  a  new  circumstance.  .  The  resistance  which  it 
usually  experienced  on  reaching  a  certain  point  was  no  longer 
felt,  and  the  instrument  by  a  gentle  pressure  was  made  to  pass 
in  for  more  than  half  its  length,  withQiit  the  production  of  any 
additional  or  new  pain.  It  was  at  first  supposed,  from  the  ease 
srifli  which  it  passed  onwards,  that  by  mistake  it  had  been  in* 
troduced  into  the  anus,  but  this  conjecture  was  soon  shewn  to  be 
incorrect  by  an  inspection  of  that  orifice.  It  was  then  suggested 
that  it  had  perhaps  got  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  or 
even  into  the  cavity  of  the  latter,  through  some  fistula  or  false 
passage,  but  on  examining  with  the  finger  in  the  gutjthe  instru- 
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mmit  could  no  yibsre  be  felt  As  a  tieW  experiment,  Uie  bougie 
was  withdrawn  and  agum-elastlccatheter  introduced  in  its  stead, 
when  unexpectedly  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine  flowed  through 
its  canal.  The  in^ftrumenl  had  gone  into  the  bladder  by  the 
natural  orifice. 

The  successor  this  experiment,  which  becatne  now  equally 
certain  at  every  trial,  opened  new  prospects.  A  direct  entrance 
into  the  bladder  was  the  object  all  along  to  be  desired;  and  one 
especially,  which,  lik^  the  present,  might  by  possibility  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  natural  passage, 
was,  above  all  others,  felicitous. 

in  explanation  of  the  entry  of  the  instrument  into  the  bladder 
at  this  parUcuIar  period,  and  not  at  any  former,  we  may  venture 
to  suppose,  that  by  the  contraction  of  the  artificial  sac  in  front  of 
the  nedL  of  the  bladder,  a  straight  sinus  for  the  transmisiuon  of 
file  urine  was  formed  out  of  the  bag-like  cavity  which  existed 
previously  and  for  a  time  subsequent  to  the  late  operation ;  and 
that  by  the  smooth  walls  of  this  sinus  the  point  of  the  bougie 
was  conducted  directly  into  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  which  lay 
at  its  posterior  extremity. 

With  a  view  of  connecting  the  original  urethra  with  this  new 
fNttsage,  I  commenced  dilating,  with  agnail  silver  catheter,  that 
part  of  the  tube  in  front  of  the  perineum,  which  had  become  nar- 
rowed by  inflammation  and  disuse,  and  after  several  days'  trial, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  point  of  the  instrument  came  in 
contact  under  the  pubis,  with  the  bougie  which  I  had  previously 
passed  through  the  perineal  wound  into  the  bladder.  Having 
succeeded  thus  far,  and  practised  the  operation  for  a  few  days, 
gradually  enlarging  the  catheter,  I  substituted,  on  tlie  22d  of 
February,  a  long,  widely-grooved,  silver  director  for  the  perineal 
bougie^  and  on  the  groove  of  this  instrument  succeeded  in  con- 
ducting the  silver  catheter  the  entire  way  along  the  urethra  into 
(he  bladder.  Tliis  -  step  being  gained,  my  next  object  was  to 
introduce  in  tlie  same  way  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  which,  by  ad- 
noritting  of  being  left  for  a  longer  time  in  the  passage,  possessed 
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an  advantage  over  the  siWer  instrument  In  this  I  likewise  sac«» 
ceeded,  though  there  was  not  so  much  ease  or  certainly  in  mani- 
pulating its  point,  or  discotering  when  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  director,  from  the  absence  of  the  resistance  and  raetalliG 
sound,  which  served  in  the  other  case  as  guides.  The  instra-* 
ment  was  introduced  in  this  way  every  morning,  and  left  in  the 
bladder  for  an  hour  or  two. 

On  the  27th — five  weeks  from  the  day  of  the  operation,  the 
leport  of  the  case  was  very  encouraging.    He  made  water  at 
nearly  natural  intervals,  and  most  of  the  fluid  came  in  a  full 
stream  by  the  urethra.    Indeed,  except  immediately  after  the 
widening  of  the  perineal  aperture  by  the  inttodnction  of  the 
director,  nearly  all  the  urine  came  away  by  the  natmral  passagesr 
Pressure  with  the  finger  on  &e  perineum,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
orifice  of  the  fistula,  promoted  the  evacuation  by  the  urethra.— 
He  was  up  and  walking  about  on  crutches;  had  no  pain  in 
moving  the  limbs  ;  the  fistul«  in  the  back  and  thigh  had  quite 
healed  up,  and  were  free  from  any  feeling  of  uneasiness ;  he  had 
recovered  his  flesh  and  looks ;  ate  heartily;  and  riept  well, 
without  having   occasion   to  make  water  from  bed-time  til) 
morning. 

On  the  6th  March,  I  made  the  last  step  towards  the  restore- 
tion  of  the  urethral  canal  by  effecting  the  introduction  of  a 
middle-siced  gum-elastic  catheter  into  the  bladder,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  director.  The  main  cause  of  the  diflBculty  to 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument  lay  in  the  crookedness  of 
the  urethra  in  its  passage  through  the  perineum,  arising 
from  the  projection  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium 
towards  the  left  side,  which  pushed  the  canal  obliquely  in 
that  direction. 

From  this  period  I  possessed  full  control  over  the  bladder, 
having  it  in  my  power  to  introduce  any  instrument  at  pleasure. 
The  urine  was  all  discharged  by  the  urethra ;  but,  solicitous 
about  keeping  tlie  perineal  aperture  fiee,  to  have  it  as  a  safety 
tube  in  case  retention  of  urine  from  any  unforeseen  cause  should 
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iriae,  I  endeaTOdred  to  widen  it  almost  daily.  No  such  occur- 
-fence^  however,  took  place,  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  on  the 
20ih  April,  in  good  healdi,  capable  of  voiding  urine  in  as  good 
•a  stream  as  he  had  ever  done,  and  only  inconvenienced  by 
lameness  arising  from  the  shortness  and  stiffness  of  the  limb 
consequent  upon  the  anchylosed  state  of  the  hip.  He  was  im^ 
mediately  taken  into  employment,  as  a  belUringer,  by  the  Rail- 
way Company  in  whose  service  he  had  been  disabled.  I  this 
day,  June  27th,  saw  him  at  his  post,  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
health ;  without  any  perineal  fistula  ;  without  any,  the  least 
feeling  of  derangement  in  the  urinary  passages  or  blad- 
der; and  walking  about  actively  and  steadily  with  a  cork- 
soled  shoe  to  equalize  the  length  of  his  limbs,  but  uik 
aided  by  either  staff  or  crutch.  The  recovery  fix>m  such 
injury  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  existed  in  this  case, 
was  no  doubt  altogether  due  to  the  patient's  youth  and 
good  condition  of  body ;  but  the  cure  of  the  secondary  aflec*- 
tion,  viz.  the  interruption  to  the  passage  of  urine  by  the  urethra, 
and  its  evacuation  through  so  many  unusually  false  channels, 
together  with  the  co-existing  urinary  fever  consequent  thereon^ 
is  altogether  attributable  to  the  operation  practised  upon  him^ 
founded  on  an  accurate  observation  of  the  true  state  of  lesion  in 
the  perineum  and  urethra.  The  detection  of  the  little  sac  in 
front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  from  which  the  urinary 
figtulae  emanated,  led  to  tlie  subsequent  and,  as  the  result  proved^ 
appropriate  treatment  I  must  acknowledge  that,  in  perform- 
ing the  operation  alluded  to,  I  calculated  on  little  more  than 
temporary  relief  to  the  patient,  especially  when  I  found  that,  on 
its  completion,  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  bougie  through 
the  new  passage  into  the  bladder ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  here  exr 
pressing  my  admiration  of  the  tact  and  foresight  of  Professor 
Colles,  who,  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  my  apprehensions  o« 
this  point,  prognosticated  what  actually  occurred  subsequendy^ 
^'  that,  after  some  time,  the  instrument  would  be  likely  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  stream  into  the  bladder." 
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The  dilatation  of  the  atrophied  and  contracted  arethra,  which 
I  set  about  on  the  discovery  of  the  passage  through  the  perip 
neum  into  the  bladder,  was  accomplished  with  more  escpedition, 
and  ease  to  the  patient,  than  I  had  anticipated :  by  a  little  prac* 
'tice  in  the  introduction  of  graduated  instruments^  one  of  middling 
•sise  was  in  a  few  days  got  so  far  as  to  leach  with  its  point  the 
newly  established  canal  in  the  perineum.  It  might  be  supposed, 
that  being  arrived  at  this  place  little  difficulty  would  have 
attended  its  farther  and  complete  course  into  the  bladder  i  but 
JBUch  was  not  the  case ;  the  diversion  of  the  urethra  from  its  na- 
tural line  by  the  projection  agunst  it  of  the  broken  rami  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium,  together  with  the  roughened  and  unequal 
walk  of  the  sinus  in  which  it  terminated,  so  turned  aside  and 
entangled  the  point  of  the  instrument  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
ducted further.  Even  the  introduction  of  the  straight  bougie 
throu^  the  perineum  required  a  particular  manoeuvre  for  its 
accomplishment.  As  to  the  subsequent  operation  of  employing 
a  silver  director  to  cx>nduct  the  point  of  the  catheter  through 
the  new  sinus  into  the  bladder,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mea- 
swee  which  has  not  ever  been  spoken  of  by  writers,  yet  I 
inust  acknowledge  it  does  not  originate  with. me.  It  is  ah 
ojperation  which  has  been  practised,  and  publicly  spoken  of  in 
lectures,  by  some  eminent  practitioners  in  this  city,  but  which, 
like  many  other  good  points  in  surgery  emanating  4fom  them, 
might  never,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  have  reached  the 
public  eye  in  print. 

T  shall  only  remark,  farther,  that  after  accomplishing  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  without  the  aid  of  the  director^  the 
canal  still  retained  the  same  crooked  course  in  its  passage  round 
4he  projecting  bones ;  but  that  by  a  particular  manoeuvre,  which 
connsted  in  directing  the  point  of  the  instrument,  at  this  place, 
a  little  to  the  left,  and  subsequently  turning  it  back  again 
towards  the  mesial  line,  it  was  conducted  to  the  bladder  with- 
out difSculty.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  that  a  period  of 
two  months  does  not  afibrd  sufficient  time  for  as^rting  the 
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establishment  of  a  complete  and  permanent  cure;  and  as  I 
shall  have  occasiciki  to  see  the  man^  from  time  to  time,  for  th^ 
purpose  of  introducing  a  bougie,  I  shall  take  a  future  opportunity 
of  reporting  farther  on  his  condition. 


Art.  III. — Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  their 
Sympathies,  and  Complications.  By  Langston  Parker, 
M.R.C.S.L.,  (Birmingham.) 

There  are  certain  afiections  of  the  stomach,  which  are  sometimes 
independent  of,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  inflammatory 
action,  which  have  been  appropriately  termed  by  Hr.  James 
Johnson  morbid  sensibility,  and  .by  the  French  pathologists^ 
^  nevroses  des  visceresJ*  Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  diseases  and  their  treatment ;  some  with 
''  Broussais"  and  the  pupils  of  his  school  attributing  the  whole 
class  to  gastric  inflammation,  whilst  others,  overlooking  entirely 
the  complication  of  such  morbid  action  with  the  disease,  con- 
demn as  highly  detrimental  the  recourse  to  antiphlogistic  re- 
remedies  for  their  cure.  The  sources  of  decayed  or  impaired 
digestion  are  various,  dependent  either  upon  the  undue  quality 
or  excessive  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  or  upon  disease  in  the 
tissues  or  |ecretions  of  the  stomach  itself.  In  addition  to  the 
proper  coats  of  the  stomach,  each  of  which,  in  a  state  of  disease, 
jnay  be  the  source  of  impaired  digestion,  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  organ  may 
be  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts,  separately  the  seats  of  disease, 
which  though  they  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  be  independent  of 
each  other  in  their  morbid  actions,  nevertheless  in  certain 
states  so  far  become  so  as  to  render  the  affection  of  one  order 
of  parts  the  predominant  feature  of  the  disease. 

I  shall  illustrate  these  diseases  by  a  selection  of  cases, 
making  those  deductions  from  them,  as  I  proceed,  which  will 
appear  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  utility*  * 
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Morbid  sensibility  of  thestomach  and  intestines,  gastralgia  or 
enteralgia,  are  terms  made  use  of  to  designate  a  state  of  disease 
in  which  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  pain* 
fiilly  sensible  to  impressions  which  in  a  healthy  condition  they  do 
not  perceive ;  these  impressions,  by  the  exaltation  of  nervous 
sensibility  which  accompanies  them,  materially  deranging  the 
functions  of  those  organs  in  which  they  are  seated,  and  by  their 
reaction  upon  the  economy  at  large,  producing  sympathetic 
diseases  of  great  variety  and  importance* 

Morbid  sensibility  may  occur  either  as  a  primary  aflection 
or  succeed  to  attacks  of  an  acute  inflammatory  character, 
whence  it  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  a  recurrence  o£  the  in- 
flammatory disease. 

Case    I.— May,    1834. — Simple  morbid  Sensibility  of  the 

Stomach. 
A  delicate  lady,  aged  23,  consulted  me  for  a  painful  aflfec- 
tlon  of  the  stomach.  Its  principal  features  consisted  in  pain  of 
a  most  acute  character  after  taking  food  of  any  kind,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  accompanied  by  acid  eructations  and  sliglit 
constipation.  She  was  much  emaciated  since  the  commence- 
ment of  her  disease,  which  has  been  of  three  weeks*  duration, 
had  profuse  night  perspirations,  with  cough,  and  was  remarkably 
depressed  in  spirits.  The  chest,  examined  by  auscultation^ 
aflbrded  no  evidence  of  disease,  the  epigastrium  sHghtly  sen* 
sible  to  pressure.  She  was  confined  to  farinaceous  diet,  and 
ordered  to  take  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  with  three  of 
rhubarb  and  three  of  aloes  twice  a  day,  with  two  minims  of 
liydrocyanic  acid  in  camphor  mixture.  These  remedies  were 
persevered  in  for  a  fortnight.  The  cough  and  pain  left  her,  she 
was  enabled  to  take  other  kinds  of  food  without  inconvenience, 
and  soon  recovered  her  usual  degree  of  strength  and  spirits. 

Case  IL— May  26,  183i.— Simple  morbid  Sensibility  of  the 
Stomach,  with  slight  sympathetic  Affection  of  the  Organs 
of  Respiration. 
A  lady  consulted  me  for  a  painful  affection  of  the  stomachy 
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whose  features  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  in  the 
{Hreceding  case.  I  had  attended  this  lady  fourteen  months  be- 
fore for  an  acute  inflammatory  affection  of  the  stomach,  and  her 
former  disease  having  been  ushered  in  by  long->continued  gastric 
derangement  of  the  same  character  as  that  under  which  she  is 
now  labouring,  she  became  alarmed,  and  applied  in  order  to 
have  tlie  recurrence  of  the  former  disease  prevented  if  possible. 
The  same  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  and  farinaceous  lii|dwas  enforced. 

29th.  The  medicines/wliich  at  first  gave  *  great  relief,  have 
ceased  to  do  so.  The  patient's  whole  state  indicates  the  great- 
est weakness ;  her  countenance  is  pale,  the  tongue  white  and 
flabby,  profuse  night  perspirations,  with  cough  and  frothy  ex- 
pectoration. (The  chest,  examined  by  auscultation,  affords  no 
evidence  of  disease.)  The  appetite  is  bad,  and  whatever  is  taken 
produces  great  pain,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  surface  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pain  is  not  in- 
creased by  pressure.  The  food  is  not  vomited,  and  the  pain 
never  entirely  absent.  The  acetate  of  morphia,  combined  with 
rhubarb,  was  continued,  and  a  blister  applied  over  the  epi- 
gastrium. She  pursued  the  plan  laid  down  for  about  ten 
days,  at  tlie  end  of  which  period  she  was  quite  well. 

Remarks, — The  two  cases  which  I  have  just  detailed,  are 
examples  of  the  simplest  forms  in  which  morbid  sensibility 
is  met  with ;  its  chief  feature  consisting  in  mere  exaltation  of 
the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  commonly 
confined  to  a  small  circumscribed  portion,  upon  which  the 
patient  will  commonly  place  his  finger  as  the  sole  seat  of  his 
distress.  The  constitutional  disturbance  attendant  upon  these 
forms  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  very  great,  and  if  long  pro- 
tracted, or  badly  treated,  the  mucous  surfaces  of  other  parts 
soon  take  on  the  same  degree  of  morbid  action,  and  give 
rise  to  a  disease,  complicated  in  its  nature,  extremely  obscure 
in  its  history,  and  requiring  very  great  discrimination  and 
delicate  management.    The  mucous  surfaces  of  the  bronchial 
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tubes  are  those  which  generally  first  become  affected.  The 
two  cases  already  quoted  afford  examples  of  this  in  a  minor 
degree.  I  shall  adduce  one  or  two,  where  the  degree  of  gastric 
irritation  being  greater,  we  find  the  sympathies  of  the  respi- 
ratory mucous  surfaces  still  more  marked. 

Case  III. — Morbid  Sensibility,  complicated  with  sub-acvle 
Inflammation  of  a  small  Portion  of  the  mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Stomach  ;  sympathetic  Affection  of  the 
Organs  of  Respiration. 

M.  W.,  a  delicate  man,  32  years  of  age,  subject  for  the 
last  six  months  to  pain  after  taking  food,  which  is  occasion- 
ally rejected  by  vomiting. 

Present  state,  July  3,  1834.— -Anxious  cast  of  countenance, 
cold  skin,  hurried  respiration,  with  constant  cough,  and  ex- 
pectoration of  frothy  mucus.  (Chest  examined  by  percusaon, 
and  auscultation  apparently  healthy.)  Great  tenderness  in  the 
epigastrium  upon  slight  pressure,  confined  1o  a  small  surface. 
Food  constandy  rejected  by  vomiting,  accompanied  by  great 
pain.  Tongue  coated,  papillsD  red  and  enlarged,  particu- 
larly at  the  point  and  edges.  Pulse  hurried  and  bounding 
in  its  beats,  but  not  intermittent;  urine  high  coloured  and 
scanty ;  feet  and  hands  cold.  He  was  ordered  six  leeches 
to  the  tender  spot  in  the  epigastrium,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  blister,  rhubarb,  and  the  acetate  of  morphia,  with  hy- 
drocyanic acid  ;  farinaceous  diet. 

7th.  All  the  farinaceous  food  has  remained,  and  does  not 
create  pain  since  the  application  of  the  leeches  and  the  blister. 
His  whole  state  indicates  great  weakness  ;  the  cough  is 
gone ;  the  pulse  has  lost  its  bounding  and  irregular  action, 
is  full  and  soft,  but  frequent. 

10th.  Slight  returns  of  pain  at  times  aflier  taking  food, 
which  the  medicine  invariably  relieves.  In  all  points  much 
improved. 

15th.  Perfectly  well. 

This    case  illustrates    very    clearly   the  progress  of  the 
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disease  if  unattended  to.  The  patient,  who  at  iBrst  merely 
suffered  from  pain  aft^  taking  fcpod^  at  length  is  nnable  to  re- 
tain it,  the  8t6mach  having  become  so  irritable  as  to  reject 
it  by  vomiting.  Two  important  symptoms  are  here  added^ 
which  were  absent  in  the  two  first  cases^  viz.  epigastric  ten- 
derness, and  vomiting.  With  regard  to  the  first,  considered 
as  an  isolated  syniptom,  it  is  extremely  deceptive,  and  worthy 
of  little  attention,  since  it  exists  in  many  cases  to  tlie  greatest 
degree,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  inflamma- 
tory action  or  organic  disease^  and  is  absent  in  many  others, 
where  every  other  symptom  indicates  the  presence  of  both. 
I  shall  presently  adduce  cases  in  support  of  both  diese  opi- 
nions. I  believe .  in  cases  like  the  present  it  indicates  con- 
gesticm,  a  sub-acute  inflaunnatory  action,  confined  to  small 
qx>ts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
paper  I  shall  enter  into  this  more  fully,  the  opinion  appear- 
ing to  acquire  great  support  from  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations lately  made  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  Constant  vomiting  of 
food  after  meals,  accompanied  by  pain,  and  such  symptoms 
as  those  observed  in  the  preceding  case,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  morUd  sensibility  is  dependent  upon,  or  complicated  with 
inflammatory  action.  The  next  case  exemplifies  a  still  more 
aggravated  form  of  disease,  evidently  complicated  with  acute 
inflammation. 

Case  IV.^^Morbid  Sensibility  with  acute  Injlammation ; 
sympathetic  Affection  of  the  Oryans  of  Respiration, 

A  lady,  some  mondis  aince,  three  days  after  parturition 
was  carried  out  in  her  chemise,  and  laid  upon  the  grass,  in 
consequence  of  her  bouse  taking  fire.  Since  then  she  has  been 
constantly  troubled  with  acute  pain  after  taking  food,  which  is 
constantly  rejected  by  vomiting. 

Present  state,  five  months  after  the  exposure: — great 
anxiety  of  countenance ;  extreme  weakness ;  constant  pain  in 
the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure  to  agony ;  cold  skin ;  small 
quick  pulse ;  relaxed  bowels ;  stools  dark  and  oflensive ;  in- 
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oessant  coug^,  with  abandaiit  frothy  eKfipdtonitioii.  (Chest  ai- 
amined  by  oiueultetioa  and  perouauooy  apparendf  hoakby.) 
Under  «  treatment  oooiposed  of  looal  depletion^  Uitter%  the 
aoetate  of  moqphia,  and  bydrocyeaic  acid^  tiiis  patient  qpe^y 
reoovered. 

I  have  now  given  exampiea  of  two  forms  of  stomach  dia- 
ease,  the  first  residing,  piobaUy  altogether,  in  the  aerripus 
eapillartes  of  the  stomachy  and  exemplified  in  the  two  first 
caaes ;  the  second  in  which  loBg  ooatinuan^  of  the  afi&ction 
under  this  form  had  ukimately  produeed  eongestioiii  or  acute 
ijiflammation.  I  shall  now  faring  forward  two  examples  whore 
morbid  sensibility  has  euceeeded  to  acute  inflamaiatory  disei^i 
of  the  stOBsach  and  alimentary  oaaaL 

Case  V. — Oastritis  succeeded  by  morbid  Setmiility. 

I  was  suddenly  summoned  on  the  evening  of  April  15, 
1833^  to  Tisit  a  lady  suffering  from  acute  pain  in  the  epigas- 
trium, unerble  to  bear  the  slightest  degree  of  pfessure,  stomsch 
so  irritable  as  to  reject  every  kind  of  alhnents  or  medicine 
taken ;  great  heat  of  ^kin^  thirst,  headach,  constipiited  bowek, 
cold  feet,  with  frequent,  sharp,  and  hard  pulse.  "The  matter 
rejected  by  vomiting  was  intensely  sour,  wfmtever  was  lakea 
instontly  returned  in  an  acid  form. — This  lady  hud  for  some 
monfbs  previously  been  subject  to  pain  after  meals,  witfi  fiiU 
ness  and  flatulence,  irregular  state  of  bowels,  atCeniatriy  «e- 
laxed  and  confined,  fetid  and  add  emetations,  with  afrigasiric 
tenderness,  cold  feet,  md  occasional  pain  in  the  head.  Or- 
dered twelve  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  sucoeeded  by  a  blis- 
Aer,  total  abstinence,  during  tike  dispositioo  to  vonajt,  except 
from  small  quantities  of  orai^e  or  lernen  juioe. 

&  Hyd.  sub.  gr.  ti. 

Ful.  opii.  gr.  ii. 

Conf.  arom.  q.  s.    Ft.  pil.  vi.  statim  sumendae. 
To  take  half  a  drachm  of  the  ponderoos  carbonate  of  .magnesia 
and  ten  grains  ofcokunbo  powder,  every  aacceedipgttwoboius, 
in  mint  water,  mitil  the  bowels  Axeafirected.f 
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By  the  20th^  the  symptoms  were  so  far  subdued  as  to  ena- 
ble the  patient  to  retain^  without  inconvenience  or  nausea,  any 
mild  food.  The  pulse  became  quiet ;  the  skin  cool ;  the 
tongue  moist  and  clean  ;  and  the  bowels  acted  regularly 
without  medicine^  but  the  food  now  taken,  (24th,)  howe- 
ver mild,  produces  the  most  severe  paroxysms  of  pain, 
which  continue  for  some  hours  after  each  meal;  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  or  epigastric  tenderness,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  remains  of  any  inflammatory  action. 
I  recommended  that  the  diet  should  be  confined  to  fari« 
naceous  food  and  jellies,  and  ordered  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia with  rhubarb,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  By  the  27tli  all 
uneasiness  had  disappeared,  and  any  plain  food  was  taken 
without  pain.  The  remedies,  which  had  afforded  vast  re- 
lief, were  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  no  return  of 
complaint  was  experienced. 

Remarks. — This  case  shews  that  occasionally  there  is 
a  period  in  acute  and  sub-acute  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  at  which  the  inflammatory  afiec- 
tion  subsides,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  characterize  and 
accompany  it  disappear ;  but  still  the  pain  attendant  upon 
the  inflammatory  action  does  not  subside,  and  in  many 
cases  becomes  actually  more  acute  as'  the  inflammation  dis- 
appears. This  appears  to  arise  from  the  excited  sensibility  of 
the  mucous  surface,  consequent  upon  the  diseased  action  ;  the 
increased  vascular  action  subsiding,  and  leaving  the  nerves  of 
the  part  still  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritability.  This  recurrence 
and  increase  of  pain,  after  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
disease  had  disappeared,  is  particularly  liable  to  be  mista- 
ken for  a  return  of  the  original  afiection,  and  we  cannot  be 
too  careftil  in  examining  the  symptoms  of  the  secondary 
complaint,  since  if  it  be  merely  nervous,  a  return  to  the 
first  mode  of  treatment  would  materially  aggravate  the  state 
of  the  patient.  The  vascular  and  nervous  tissues  entering 
into  the  composition  of  all  organs,  may   be  separately  the 
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seats  of  disease,  and  though  long-continued  disorder  of  one  ne- 
cessarily produces  morbid  action  in  the  other,  still  daily  expe« 
rience  convinces  us  that  the  nervous  tissue  of  parts  may  be 
the  seat  of  irritation,  which  does  not  materially  affect  the 
functions  of  the  vascular  system  with  which  it  is  so  nearly 
allied,  lliis  case  and  the  following  exemplify  at  what  period 
antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  discontinued  in  such  cases, 
and  others  employed. 

Case  VI. — April  14,  1834. — Morbid  SensibUity,  succeeding 
to  inflammatory  Affection  of  the  Stomach. 

I  was  desired  to  see  a  lady,  35  years  of  age,  who  was  suf- 
fering from  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  accompanied  by 
constant  sickness;  full,  frequent,  and  sharp  pulse;  constipated 
bowels  ;  dry,  coated  tongue,  with  great  heat  of  skin.  By  a 
perseverance  in  local  depletion,  which  was  employed  daily  till 
the  I8th,  the  affection  yielded.  On  May  3rd,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammatory  action  present, 
but  still  all  kinds  of  food  produce  great  pain,  warm  fluids  the 
most  acute  of  all.  The  tongue  is  clean  and  moist ;  the  skin 
cool;  and  the  pulse  quiet  and  soft.  There  existed  a  slight 
tendency  to  constipation,  which  always  aggravated  her  pain.  I 
recommended  a  mild,  nutritions  diet,  to  consist  of  farinaceous 
food  or  jelly  principally,  and  ordered  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
Ae  acetate  of  morphia  with  four  of  rhubarb,  three  times  a  day. 
In  a  short  time  my  patient  perfectiy  recovered, 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  a  severe  form  of  functional  de^ 
rangement,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  severe  pain,  and  pyrosis, 
and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  what  I  believe  in  such  cases 
to  be  the  most  successful  plan  of  treatment.  It  is  impossible, 
or  at  least  difficult,  to  offer  any  classification  of  such  diseases 
as  I  am  now  considering,  but  the  cases  detailed  in  this  paper 
will  offer  types  of  almost  all  the  important  forms  of  stomach 
disease,  which  are  interesting  to  the  practitioner. 

Case  VII. — March  6,  1832. — Gastrodynia, — Pyrosis. 
I  was  consulted  by  a  lady,  for  a  disease  characterized  by  the 
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following  symptoms.  Intense  beat  in  the  stomach  and  j^OBt, 
with  pain  so  great  on  taking  even  the  simpler  forms  of  food| 
that  she  was  unable  to  do  so  mere  than  once  in  the  twenty*four 
hounu  The  affection  had  commenced,  some  months  bect^ 
with  slight  uneasiness  after  meals,  and  had  been  progressing 
till  now  in  spite  of  Varied  medical  treatment.  The  long  periods 
of  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  imperfect  digestion  of  what 
little  was  taken,  had  reduced  my  patient  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  emaciation,  her  weakness  was  great,  and  she  walked  with 
mucb  difficulty.  The  local  pain  was  accompanied  by  regurgi^ 
tations  of  sour  fluids  and  gases ;  whatever  was  taken  by  way  of 
support  was  generally  vomited  intensely  sour.  The  bowels 
were  constipated,  which  always  added  to  the  existing  com- 
plaints ;  there  was  hardly  any  tenderness  on  pressing  the  epi- 
gastrium, but  this  region  appeared  rather  full  when  carefully 
examined.  Every  kind  of  medicine  hitherto  taken  had  in-* 
creased  the  pain  equally  with  aliment. 

A  blister  was  ordered  to  the  epigastrium,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  the  ponderous  carbonate  of  magnesia,  prepared 
by  Henry,  of  Manchester,  was  given  every  four  hours,  com* 
bined  with  ten  grains  of  columbo  powder,  and  the  diet  was 
limited  to  the  fiirinaceous  food,  made  by  Hards,  of  Dartford* 

8tb.  The  first  powder  had  eased  the  pain ;  to-day  there  is 
mucb  less,  the  food  had  not  been  vomited  and  had  given  no 
pain*     No  action  upon  the  bowels. 

9tb.  Bowels  acted  upon  three  times*  All  the  symptoms 
ameliorated. 

11th.  Still  improving.  Animal  broths  and  chicken  are 
taken  with  tolerable  comfort,  but  the  bowds  not  having  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  head  in  consequence  afllected,  I  ventured 
to  prescribe  some  aperient  medicine,  of  a  character  rather  more 
active,  still  combining  it  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  mag« 
nesia.  The  aperient  had  produced  so  much  pain  that  it  was 
obliged  to  be  laid  aside.  The  powders,  which  invariably  gave 
relief,  were  again  taken,  with  a  wine  glass  of  the  compomd 
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decoction  of  aloes,  and  two  drops  of  hydrocyanic  add,  three 

times  a  day. 

16th.  The  medicines  act  sufficiently,  and  cause  no  pain. 
Boiled  mutton  and  chicken  are  taken  with  but  a  trifling  de- 
gree  of  inconvenience.  The  tongue  is  clean  ;  she  has  gained 
flesh  and  strength. 

Remarks. — It  is  evident  on  examining  the  history  of  this 
case,  that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  morbid  irritability  of  the 
nervous  capillaries  of  the  stomach,  and  we  find  the  secretions 
of  its  follicles  and  lining  membrane  secondarily  becoming 
disordered.  As  the  secretions  of  all  parts  go  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  nerves  supplying  them,  it  follows  that  they 
can  only  remain  healthy  as  long  as  the  secreting  organ  is  sup- 
plied with  its  due  proportion  of  nervous  influence  in  its  nor- 
mal physiological  state,  and  when  this  is  impaired  or  decayed, 
is  in  excess  or  diminution,  is  over  excited  or  not  sufficiently 
sensible  to  stimulus,  a  corresponding  condition  of  morbid  se- 
cretion is  the  consequence.  After  long-continued  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  of  which  pain  after  meals  is  at  first  the  only 
symptom,  we  have  obstinate  pyrosis,  and  the  moment  the  pain 
begins  the  glairy  acid  fluid  will  begin  to  run  from  tlie  mouth; 
this  I  have  commonly  seen.  In  some  cases  there  is  such 
a  disposition  to  the  formation  of  acid  on  taking  food,  from 
the  defective  quantity,  or  morbid  quality  of  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  that  every  article  of  diet,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  is 
either  rejected  in  a  perfectly  acid  state,  or  constantly  regurgi- 
tates into  the  mouth  fluids  so  sour  as  almost  to  disorganize  itS/ 
lining  membrane.  This  action  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  at  length  renders  it  so  sensible,  that  it 
is  unable  to  bear  either  the  impression  of  food  or  medicine, 
and  the  patient,  if  not  speedily  relieved,  would  soon  fall  into 
a  state  of  disease  from  which  he  would  with  difficulty  recover. 
The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  these  forms  of  disease  is  to 
correct  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, no  medicine  is  so  beneficial  as  Henry's  ponderous  car- 
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booate  of  magnesia,  combined  with  columbo  powder,  aad  ad- 
minieleved  in  the  way  I  have  directed ;  a  rixtfi  or  eighdi  of  a 
9ain  of  tiie  acetate  or.  mariato  of  morphia  may  be  added,  or 
Irom  ten  to  twenty,  mininw  of  tiie  liq.  opii  aedativus,  dropped 
into  &e  vebide  in  which  it  is  adoMDistered.  I  am  convibeed 
duit  e?ery  thing  of  a  more  active  eharoeter  diatis  employed  be- 
fore the  secretion  of  acid  is  oorreoted,  and  the  stomach  rendered 
leas  eensibie  to  impreesioo,  only  aggravates  the  diseaee  and  ran* 
d^ns  the  recovery  longer  and  more  tedious.  The  ieeond  step 
in  tbe  treatment  consists  in.endeavooring  to  remove  the  dispesi*^ 
tioa  to  the  formation  of  acid ;  this  I  shall  exemplify  in  the 
fiuih^  detul  of  this  case. 

March  29th. — The  pain  still  continaes  in  a  mikier  form, 
and  invariably  comes  on  after  taking  a  mixture*  of  aliments:  at 
dinner*  The  medicines  at  first  prescribed  invariably  relieve 
.the  pain  when  it  occurs,  probably  by  merely  correcting  the 
acid  secretions  which  cause  it  I  otdered  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia now  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  a  sixth  of  a  grain,  three 
tioiea  a  day,  combined  with  four  of  rhubarb ;  and  tiie  .pow- 
ders to  be  taken  occasionally  in  the  event  of  an  attadi  of  pmn 
and  acidity. 

April  18th. — Since  the  last  report  there  has  been  no  pasn, 
exoqpting  on  one  day,  when  at  a  dinner  party  she  ate  freely 
of  mixed  food  and  green  vegetables,  and  drank  a  glass  of  sher- 
ry ;  immediately  after  the  meal,  sadden  swelling  of  the  sto- 
mach took  place,  with  pain  and  vomiting  of  sour  fluids. .  In 
order  perfectly  to  restore  my  patient,  I  limited  her  to  Hard's 
fiuiiwceous  food,  with  milk  or  without,  for  breakfiist  and  sap- 
per, and  common  hasty  puddmg  for  dinner,  which  was  after- 
wards dbaoged  to  any  one  species  of  animal  food,  without 
vegetables.  At  the  same  time  the  ammonio-tartrate  of  in>n 
was  taken  in  doses  of  four  grains,  three  times  a-  day,  with 
rhidiarb  and  morphia.  Under  a  steady  perseverance  in  this 
plfttt,  my  patient  perfectly  recovered  healthand  spirits. 

Memarkg.-^Ia  eases  ]Ske  the  present,  accompanied  by  Ihe 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  22.  o 
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predominating  symptoms  of  piim  and  acidity,  tUe  altadui  aib 
eteeedinja^y  liable  to  reeor,  uideas  the  patient  can  ba  pen- 
suaded  to  perseveie  in  a  Mrict  dietetic  nBgiiiie8>  and  also  in 
asedical  treatment.    The  eflfects^  i^  e..  pain  and  amdity^  ase 
soon  removed  by  an  approprii^e  plan  of  traatment^  as  is  mtIA 
marked  by  the  Gbtafl  of  thb  ease  from  the  7th  to  the  16<h  of 
M^^,  al  which  time  my  patient  fiincied  herself  well,  but  the 
morbid  irritability  of  the  gastric  nerves  whidt  eauaes  it,  is  not 
so  sooo  or  so  easily  eored.    As  long  as  they  ase  kepi  free 
from  impvesaiQtt,  by  having  the  morbid  secretioiiB  eorreded, 
or.  are  not  irritated  by.  an  over-stimnlating  diet,  Ihe  patient 
is  tolerably  easy,  but  the  moment  one  is  discoaiioiied,  or 
the  oftier  indulged  in^  the  attacks  of  pain  come  on  wiib  as 
much  violence  as  at  fint    This  case  well  iUnstratas  the  evil 
of  a  mixed  diet,  in  eases  of  morbid  irritability  like  the  preaent, 
evidenced  in  the  reports  of  the  patient's  state  on  MarA  29tlf, 
mid  April  I8th.     Persons  will  remain  tolerably  easy  midcv 
any  one  article  of  food,  even  if  it  be  ratiier'of  a  stimulating 
kind,  but  a  mixtnre  invariably  produces  a  return  of  stifleringi 
We  know  from  ihe  researches  of  Pronto  Tiedemann,  and 
Gmelin,  and  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  gastric  juice  during  di« 
gestion  contains  free  acetic  and  hydro-chloric  acids,  and  that 
these  adds  are  furnished  in  greater  quantity,  in  direct  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  more  or  lem  stimulating  qualitiea  of  the  ibod^ 
under  a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  the  acid  is  hardly  to  be  de-^ 
tected.    It  ia  the  imprewiott  of  stimulating  food  upon  a  omm^ 
bidly  sensitive  surface  which  gives  rise  to  theformation  of  8» 
great  a  quantity  of  acid,  which  when  formed  reacts  opon  the 
mucous  coat  and  produces  pain  ;   we  have  certainly  caaea  of 
dimase  in  miiieh  the  stomach  experiences  pain  merely  firom 
the  impremion  of  food,  such   are   cases   I    and  2,  but  the 
one  under,  considemtion  appears  to  derive  additional  mischief 
from  the  preaence  of  its  own  morbid  secretions,  for  the  moment 
they  are  corrected,  and  the  acid  neutralised^  the  patient  is  ior 
the  time  free  from  pain.    Our  plan,  of  treatment  consists  in 
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reRsovhig  all  Ae  sdnroes  of  irritation^  in'<sofrectiAg  the  morbid 
aocgetiDiis,  and  rendering  tfie  nervea  less  senmble  to  imprearion. 
The  two  fermer  objects  are  to  be  aecompliahed  by  diet  and 
aiedical  Itealment,  aacfa  as  I  hare  reoommended  to  the  detail 
ef  die  ease.  For  tfaelatter  fnH'pose  I  hafe  tried  nothing mtilre 
efficacions  than  the  combination  of  morphia  with  the  saltd  of 
iron^  at  Ae  same  time  haying  occasional  recoone  to  the  alka* 
lies.  The  farinaceous  food  made  with  milk  and  lime  water 
into  gruel  or  puddiogB,  is  exceedingly  serviceable.  The  bow- 
^,  which  are  inclined  to  oonatipatioa  in  most.casesj  may  be 
tegolated  by  small  doses  of  the  ponderous  carbonate  of  nutg- 
iiesia  in  some  bitter  infusion  of  cascarillaj  or  orange  peel^to 
which  still  should  be  added  some  sedatiye^  of  which  the  liquor 
ppii  sedativus  is  the  best ;  the  tincture  of  hop  or  hyoscyamus 
may  likewise  be  employed,  but  as  fer  as  my  experience  goes 
the  first  is  the  best. 

The  sympathetic  affections  of  other  organs,  whether  functional 
or  organic,  which  are  called  into  action  by  diseases  of  the  sto* 
mach  are  exceedingly  variable,  and  are  most  commonly  seated 
in  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  kindneys,  or  the  brain.  Functicmal 
afiection  of  the  brain,  as  regards  the  exercise  of  tiie  intellectual 
faculties,  producing  despondency,  impaired  judgBoent,  and  men- 
tal excitement,  is  a  disease  well  kuown  as  a  result  of  these, 
under  tiie  term  hypochondriasis.  Accompanying  functional  af- 
fection of  the  brain,  as  far  as  that  part  ef  it  devoted  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  is  concerned,  we  have  the  same  species  of 
derangement  extending  to  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses, 
prodocing  &lse  in^ressions  both  upon  the  eye  and  ear.  The 
nerves  here  putake  of  the  same  morbid  action  as  those  of  the 
stomach,  and  convey  false  impressions  to  the  brain,  end  in  the 
second  instance  this  latter  organ  does  not  receive  the  impres- 
ftons  which  are  transmitted  to  it  correctly,  but  judges  of  them 
in  an  erroneous  manner.  The  point  of  commencement  of  this 
general  state  of  nervous  excitement  will,  I  believe,  be  most  com- 
monly found  to  be  in  the  stomach ;  at  least  in  the  present  in- 
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sttince  I  have  only  to  do  widi  it  aa  far  aa  this  organ  is  con-: 
corned,  and  we  ahall  find  it  aggfa?ated  or  alkyed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mitigation  or  increase  of  the  stoDracb^  disease.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  vaseukr  exciteawnt.  Tlio 
fdlowing  case  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  these  points,  and 
shews  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  &e  plan  of  treatment 

Case  VIII. — ^November,  1834. — Otutrodynia,  with  HaUuci" 

nations.    Disposition  to  Suicide. 

R.  v.  applied  to  me  some  months  since,  with  mieasy  sen- 
sations in  the  stomach,  worse  after  meals,  bnt  constantly  dis- 
tressing him ;  he  had  occasional  vomiting,  distention,  acid  enic^ 
tations,  and  slight  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium.  He  received 
little  benefit  from  medicine,  but  was  so  far  relieved  by  leeches 
and  a  blister,  that  he  retmned  to  his  occupation,  fancying 
himself  well.  I  was  suddenly  summoned  to  him  on  November 
25th,  and  found  him  labouring  under  great  mental  uneasiness, 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head,  heat  in  the  forehead  and 
temples,  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which  the  patient  could 
cover  with  his  finger,  scarcely  aggravated  by  pressure,  frequent 
vomiting  of  sour  fluids,  pinched  and  anxious  countenance,  cold 
skin,  small,  frequent  pulse,  tongue  coated  and  red  at  its  point 
and  edges.  He  has  never  been  free  from  uneasiness  after  his 
meals  since  my  first  attendance,  but  the  paroxysms  of  pain 
now  succeeding  a  meal  of  solid  food  are  terrible,  till  it  is  re- 
jected by  vomiting.  His  nights  are  restless,  and  if  he  sleep 
at  all,  he  is  tormented  by  dreams  of  a  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, intensely  vivid  and  distinct  In  the  waking  state  he  is 
visited  by  hallucinations  of  all  kinds,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  a  black  bird,  which,  flying  against  his  head  wit!)  great 
force,  produces,  as  he  imagines,  his  headach.  In  the  dayy 
the  desire  to  commit  suicide  is  almost  irresistible,  and  hisf 
wife  is  obliged  to  remove  all  dangerous  instruments  from  his 
presence. 

I  confined  him  to  farinaceous  diet ;  ordered  four  leeches  to 
each  temple,  and  gave  him — 
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Infiis.  CaBcarillse  j^vii. 

Mttgpnea.  Carb.PoDd.  5u* 

Tinctor.  Aloes.  §i. 

liq.  Opir.  Sedat.  51.  ni. 

Capt.  codilear.  ith  magna  4ti8  bona. 

27th.  No  hallucination  the  night  sueceeding  the  leeche»r  > 
Restlessness  and  disposition  to  suicide  less. 

28th.  To-dayy  most  injudiciously  dined  on  aninsal  food, 
which  was  followed  hy  a  return  of  intense  pain  and  ▼omiting* ' 
The  pain  confined  as  before  to  a  small  surface,  and  not  ac- 
companied by  tenderness  in  the  epigafitrium  on  pressure  :«-« 

Emp.  Lyttsd  regioni  epigastricas.     Cont.  med. 

December  2nd. — ^A  return  of  the  hallucinations  the  night 
succeeding  the  meal  of  solid  food^  but  not  since.  No  return 
of  pain^  sickness,  or  .vomiting;  the  tongue  cleaner,  and  moist; 
the  same  medicines  were  continued,  changing  the  carbonate  of 
•magnesia  for  thirty  minims  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

4th.  Still  improving.  Some  distention  after  taking  food, 
but  rarely  any  pain,  which  has  almost  left  him.  Less  despon- 
dency; the  nights  are  restless,  and  the  hallucinations  trouble 
hixD  when  in  bed  ;  tongue  cleaner  and  moist ;  bowels  regular, 
stools  natural.  I  directed  the  medicines  to  be  continued,  and 
half  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia  to  be  given  with  three 
of.  rhubarb,  at  bed-time. 

IQtb.  The  patient  now  takes  solid  animal  food  without' 
pain.     The  morphia  at  bed-time  has  procured  rest,  and  the 
hallucinations  have  not  troubled  him.    Distention  and  flatu- 
lence are  still  distressing  after  meals. 

LSth.  Sadden  return  of  pain  after  taking  food,  with  creep- 
ing, uneasy  sensations  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  with  the 
complaint  in  the  stomach  have  returned  all  the  hallucinations, 
the  mental  uneasiness,  and  despondency.  There  is  no  pain 
on  presmiie  in  the^  epigastrium,  and  the  tongue  is  moist  and 
clcttiJ     He  was  now  directed  to  take  the  ammonio-tartrate 
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of  iron,  combined  with  rhubarb,  in  doses  .ef  fiye  grains  each, 
twice  a  day.     The  morphia  was  continued  «t  bed  time. 

25tfa.  Much  improved;  little  deq)ondeiicy ;  good  nights, 
with  the  exception  of  one,,  when  the  morphia  was  omitted;  the 
countenance  is  pleasant,  and  the  pdse  full  and  soft.  Solid  food 
token  with  comfort  The  medicines  were  persevered  in  for 
some  time,  and  there,  has  not  been  any  return  of  disease. 
.  Bemarks.'^li  is  probable  that  the  first  attack  of  disease 
mi^t  have  been  complicated  with  congaitioQ  or  alight  inflam- 
nulioD,  as  the  patient's  occupation  obliged  him  to  work  wiA 
his  stomach  constantly  pressed  against  the  edge  of  a  table,  and 
no  remedies  afforded  relief,  except  the  application  of  leeches. 
The  second  attack,  which  came  on  Nov.  25th,  although  accom- 
panied with  some  excitement,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  an  inflammatory  action.  The  hallucinations 
were  strictly  dependent  upon  the  morbid  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  since  we  find,  in  examining  the  details  of  the  case, 
that  they,  with  the  mental  uneasiness,  were  more  or  less  dis- 
tressing, as  the  former  was  more  or  less  aggravated.  A  meal 
of  solid  food,  which  taxed  heavily  the  digestive  powers,  pro- 
duced the  gastrodynia  and  the  hallucinations.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, they  were  relieved,  during  the  state  of  excitement,  by 
leeching  the  head,  but  when  the  disease  became  evidently  apy- 
Vetic,  they  were  considerably  mitigated  under  the  use  of  the 
aicetate  of  morphia.  The  importance  of  restricting  the  patient 
to  a  pure  farinaceous  and  unstimulating  diet,  during  such  af- 
fections as  the  present,  is  well  illustrated  by  this  case.  As  long 
as  the  food  is  mixed  or' stimulating,  no  medicines  will  aflTord 
relief;  and  if  a  plan  of  diet  of  this  kind  were  established,  or  an 
irritating  medical  treatment  employed,  the  patient  would  inevi- 
tably either  become  deranged  or  commit  suicide.  I  saw  the 
case  of  a  poor  woman,  two  years  ago,  in  which  treatment  of 
tills  kind  brought  about  the  termination  I  have  mentioned. 
She  had  been  ill  for  many  months  with  vomiting  after  meals, 
and  a  sense  of  broiling  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  inde* 
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aciribable  sensatioDB  of  uneasiness  in  that  part,  which  did  ndt 

amount  to  pain,  but  which  produced  the  utmost  degree  of  de- 

spondeney.    She  lived  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,'  and 

her  medical  attendant  findmg  that  all  the  remedies  admim*- 

tered  rather  aggrayated  than  alleviated  her  state,  determined  le 

omit  them  altogether,  and  trust  to  a  generous  system  of  diet  t^ 

restore  her.    He  made  interest  with  some  friends,  and  pro* 

cored  her  a  barrel  of  porter,  of  whidi  he  directed  her  to  drink 

freely,  at  the  same  time  using  animal  food  as  her  chief  alimenti 

She  followed  the  plan  laid  down  for  onefortni^t,  and  was  re^ 

moved  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  a  receptacle  for  lunaticsi 

This  case  rather  resembles  the  one  I  am  about  to  relate  than 

that  I  have  just  mentioned.    The  latter,  I  dare  say,  will  strike 

tiie  reader  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  that  of  Nioolai  th4 

IVusflian  bookseller,  first  related  by  Dr.  Ferriar.    There  are 

one  or  two  points  extremely  similar  in  the  two  cases.    The  ap« 

paritions  or  hallucinations  which  haunted  Nicolai  visited  him 

first  during  the  period  of  digestion,  and  were  always  most  vivid 

at  that  time;  in  my  case  the  hallucinations  succeeded  invariably 

to  a  meal  of  solid  food.    Nicolai  observed  that  the  phantoma 

became  paler,  and  at  length  diaaj^ared  during  the  time  he 

was  let  blood.     The  hallucinations,  in  the  present  instance,  di»* 

appealed  at  once  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temple^ 

bot  were  again  called  forth  by  the  irritable  condition  of  &e 

stomach. 

There  are  other  forms  of  disease  accompanied  by  great 
mental  uneasiness,  resulting  from  an  affection  of  the  stomadt^ 
wUch  is  characterised  chiefly  by  derangement  of  its  sensibi- 
lity ;  but  whether  this  be  seated  in  the  mucous  sur&oe  itself,  of 
whether  this  is  secondarily  aflfected  firom  congestion,  or  local 
determination  to  the  great  nervous  flexures  and  ganglia  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stomach,  I  cannot  say.  It  is  accompanied  by 
local/and  g^eral  vascular  excitement,  and  in  many  instances 
by  great  epigastric  pulsation.  I  have  met  with:  it  as  an  idtopsM 
thic  disease,  and  snhMquent  to  attacks  of  fever  of  the  typimid 
type.    I  shall  illustrate  its  nature  by  a  few  cases. 
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Case  IX. — Morbid  SenribUUff. — Epigagiric  Pubaiiam, 

great  mental  Uneasiness. 

A  lady,  aged  40,  had  menstruated  irregularly  sfaioe  Ae 
•birth  of  her  last  child,  which  is  three  yean  old;  oocan- 
onally  profuse  discharges  have  taken  plaee,  but  for  a  montfi 
preceding  her  attack  there  had  been  none.  Her  food  now  oc- 
casioned great  pain,  acoompanied  by  nausea,  and  great  dis- 
tention after  eating.  Sensation  of  rolling  in  the  stomach,  w^ 
broiling  and  intense  acidity.  These  symptoms  were  partially 
alleviated  by  small  doses  of  the  ponderous  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  the  applioatbn  of  a  blister.  Great  despondency  suc- 
ceeded, with  indescribable  sensations  of  uneasiness  in  the  sto- 
mach, not  amounting  to  pain,  but  occasioned  by  a  sensation  of 
rolling  in  it  The  nausea  continued,  and  frequently  ended  in 
vomiting.  The  tongue  was  clean ;  bowels  slightly  constipated ; 
pulse  sharp,  and  at  80.  On  examining  the  epigastrium;  a 
strong  pulsation  was  evident  to  the  eye ;  it  was  confined  to  this 
region,  and  raised  the  hand  with  great  force  when  laid  over  it; 
it  was  acoompanied  by  a  dull  pain,  extending  over  a  small  sur- 
fitce,  which  was  slightly  increased  by  hard  pressure.  The  skin 
was  also  here  very  hot  Various  remedies  were  tried,  but  all, 
even  the  most  simple,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda  and  mi^- 
nesia,  with  morphia,  increased  the  pain,  and  added  to  the  dis- 
trte.  Leeches  were  now  had  recourse  to,  which  were  applied 
every  other  day,  for  six  days,  and  were  succeeded  by  one  or 
two  blisters.  Under  this  treatment  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
yielded,  but  the  uneasiness  of  mind,  pyrosis,  and  occasional 
vomiting  continued,  which,  when  the  stomach  was  able  to  bear 
medicine,  were  relieved  materially  by  small  doses  of  morphia 
and  lime  water.  During  the  whole  of  this  distressing  afiection, 
which  continued  for  several  wedLs,  the  patient  had  the  most 
haggard  and  anxious  countenance.  All  kinds  of  aliment  in- 
creased the  complaint,  except  Hard's  fiuinaceous  food,  which 
was  taken  with  tolerable  comfort 

This  duie,  similar  in  many  of  ita  features  to  inflammation  of 
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the  mucous  coat  of  a  sub-acute  character^  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  a  disease  of  that  nature.    The  extreme  de- 
spbndency,  almost  approaching  to  the  insane  state^  the  epigas- 
trie  pulsation^  the  almost  entire  absence  of  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure/and  the  more  than  usually  irritable  state  of  the  stomachy  ex* 
ceeding  that  obsorved  in  sub-acute  inflammatory  disease^  are^  in 
my  opinion,  proofs  that  tlie  disease  was  not  of  this  characterj  at 
least  had  other  complications.     The  ^^  rolling  sensation  over 
and  over/'  which  this  patient  complained  of,  is  likewise  peculiar; 
I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it.   The  poor  woman,  whose  dis- 
ease ended  in  mania,  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Case  viii.,  said 
she  had  '^  a  wheel  at  work  in  her  stomach."    The  tongue  was 
dean,  although  the  pulse  was  sharp  and  frequent  during  nearly 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  disease.    The  heat  in  the  epigas- 
trium is  worthy  also  of  remark.  We  have  in  this  a  class  of  symp- 
toms certainly  indicating  increased  local  determination  of  blood, 
but  whether  accompanied  by  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous 
coat  or  not,  is  a  matter  difficult  to  determine ;  I  certainly  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  are  not.  Dr.Abercromby  mentions  the 
case  of  a  lady  who  had  constant  vomitiiig  of  food,  and  severe 
pain,  which  at  length  became  so  bad  that  she  was  unable  to  re- 
tain any  thing  upon  her  stomach  except  fluids  in  very  small 
quantities.    No  treatment  afforded  relief,  except  blisters  to  the 
epig^urtrium.     She  gradually  wasted  and  died,  and  on  exami- 
nation, no  disease  could  be  discovered  in  the  epigastric  region, 
except  some  enlarged  glands  behind  the  stomach.    I  do  be- 
lieve that  many  cases  of  the  description  I  have  related  (Case  ix.) 
are  radier  affections  of  the  coeliac  ganglia  aiid  great  nervous 
centres,*  such  as  the  solar  plexus,  than  diseases  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  itself.     The  nature  of  the  diseases  are  such,  how- 
ever,  that  this  can  rarely  be  verified  by  dissection.     Dr.  Aber- 
oomby's  case  appears  to  verify  this  view ;  the  direct  communir 

*  Cerebrum  Abdominale.  Lobstein.    De  Nervi.Sympatbaci  Fabric^,  Usu,  et 
Moibia,  Commentatio,  &c.  &c.       ' 
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cailoti  bFth^  tatcmrf  plexttadd  oC  tbd  aitbfliach  WS&  th^  gittt 
i^vous  c^trds  wottid  at  oniie  ao6oiDit  for  any  &ytnt>alli^lfo 
^beaite  6f  thi^s  orgati;  The  diiltributioti  xX  the  nerfowl  plettM» 
-alftOi  fti  the  tiourse,  and  upon  the  Ooat^  of  the  aMki^  and  aN 
tdlrial  bmnch^  iti  the  epigadtriuiki>  fleeni  to  Mplaia  tibeir  bl^ 
«teMed  jmliiationi  by  some  ittitatieti  (rf^  the  neirea  aut^plyteg 
Uielii.  W<»  kMow  that  b  eomttioii  gaitiitia  ^pigftdtrio  )^faiatiM 
is  Abt  prenent.  The  gah^ioti  and  l^extMb  of  the  ner^ea  of  tlie 
ikitdantaty  fimotioiis  are  abandaaily  aaf^ied  with  iMtei$ei» 
tttid  coHBeqtiettdy  taMuit  be  subject  to  the  aatne  ekuM  cf  ^aeitiies^ 
lis  all  otiief  paru  into  which  arterial  blObd  p^MtiHtes^  piurfieil-* 
lariy  infiamm&tion  of  its  teiminations ;  atid  ail  the  eases  of  i>al- 
sation  in  the  epigastriam^  detailed  in  this  paty^^wei^  evidOiltiy 
owing  to  local  detemiinatSon^  and  relieve  by  anti))klogistie 
remedies. 

Case  X. — Morbid  Sensibility  (^  the  Stomach,  with  Epigastric 

Pulsation, 
A  lady  labouring  under  hepatic  disease,  became  aHected^ 
during  its  progressi  with  pain  after  taking  food,  occasional  vo- 
mitingy  and  tenderness  in  ^e  epigastrium  of  a  slight  character. 
There  was  strong  pulsation  at  all  times  visible  to  the  eye,  ana 
pommunicating  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  band  laid  npon  it 
Her  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  the  pnlsation  disappeared  aftef 
one  or  two  applications  of  leeches,  succeeded  by  blisters. 

Cabs  XI. — Morbid  Sensibittty^  with  great  mental  Distress^ 

succeeding  Fever. 
A  lady,  after  an  attack  of  typhus  fever^  became  aflfected 
during  her  period  of  confalesoence  with  constant  pain  after 
taking  food,  and  occasional  vomiting ;  the  stomach  at  length 
beoaibe  so  irritable  that  it  Wonld  not  retain  either  food  or  me- 
(£eine*  The  mental  uneasiness  accompanying  this  state  was 
distressing  in  the  extreme.  She  rolled  from  one  side  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  constantly  complaining  of  her  stomach,  and 
this  state  continued  night  and  day  for  weeks.    The  tOngue 
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tvti  dfian/  thd  polae  tjpielj  the  akin  odpl,  ah4  thwe  was 
M  paiD  tvUilflmr  in  the  epigMtrhim  vhen  it  was  aamii^ed 
by  pnanire.  O^tea^  alkaUoi^  and  tomoi,  all  aggramted 
Imr  atote  af  diatiftts  aiid  increaaed  the  nncaainMi.  I  onee 
v^tuftd  to  mimwkbsf  a  foii^  gmina  of  the  oarbonate  of  iiuo, 
•tot  itH'eSwto  wera  frig^btfiiU  and  the  ecceasion  of  horbing  pain 
9A0r  H  Iptokrablo*  Me&anea  vaie  at  length  omitted  ulto- 
g^tli^rs  th0  p^tiadt  «aa  romovad  infea  the  country,  the  mildaat 
$^  gtvep  in  vfry  m»aU  quantity,  from  time  to  tine.  Under 
•tM4  l^j  cAet*  a  long  period,  ahe  at  liog&  iea)i«red« 

Ca»  XiL — Morbid  SensibiUiy,  with  great  Despondency,  9uc- 

ceeding  Fever. 

A  lady,  after  an  attack  of  typhus  feyer,  which  had  pros- 
trated  her  whole  Ikmily,  and  ftom  wliich  she  had  lost  a  fii« 
▼onrite  child,  became  afieeted  with  pain  after  taking  food, 
accompanied  by  a  burning  sensation,  and  its  occasional  re- 
jectioB  by  vomiting,  Hiere  wais  extreme  mental  uneasiness, 
and  greet  despondency.  The  tongue  was  clean  and  moist,  the 
palae  soft  and  quiet,  and  there  was  no  epigastric  tenderness. 
Medicines  and  food  of  all  kinds  aggravated  her  condition^'  and 
increased  her  distress.  The  former  were  laid  aside,"  small 
portions  of  farinaceoas  food  were  given  from  time  to  tlme^  and 
blistere  applied  over  the  stomach.  This  disease  continued  a 
long  time ;  but  the  patient,  under  a  coAtitiuance  of  the  fari- 
naceous diet  and  blisters,  the  only  plan  which  afibrded  any 
relief,  at  length  was  restored  to  her  accustomed  health. 

Cttses  IX.  XI.  and  xii.  are  examples  of  that  extraordinary 
stale  of  mental  wretchedness  dependent  upon  morbid  irritability 
of  the  atomadi*  Gase  ix.  differs  from  xi.  and  xii.  in  being 
aeeorapenied  by  considerable  local  vascular  excitement ;  whilst 
in  the  two  latter  it  was  entirely  absent.  The  first  case  suc- 
ceeding to  profuse  uterine  discharges,  whilst  the  latter  are  set 
up  during  oonvalesoence  fixun  acute  diseases.  Broussais,  and 
the  pupils  of  his  school,  attribute,  as  is  well  known,  all  these 
affisctions  to  chronic  or  sub-acute  forms  of  gastro-enteric  in- 
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flammationy  his  opinions  on  this  head  are  detailed  in  his  145th 
Aphorism.*.  Although  the  brain  becomes  secondarily  aflected 
from  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  it  appears  that  there  must 
be  some  peculiar  organization  on  the  part  of  the  former,  some 
unusual  degree  of  irritability,  wludi  renders  it  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  morbid  sympathy  with  diseases  in  other 
organs.  That  these  forms  of  stomach  disease  are  dependent 
universally  upon  inflammatory  action  I  conceive  to  be  a  highly 
dangerous  opinion  to  entertain.  I  have  seen  patients  leeched 
again  and  again,,  without  the  least  benefit  in  such  states.  I  do 
.not  mean  to  deny  that  increased  local  vascular  action  is  not 
occasionally  present ;  I  believe  it  is,  and  was  so  in  Case  rx., 
but  not  in  xr.  and  xii.  Where  this  is  present,  with  great 
mental  uneasiness,  in  such  states  as  those  described,  it  will 
generally  be  accompanied  by  epigastric  pulsation.  The  great 
point  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections  is  to  remove  all 
sources  of  irritation  from  the  stomach,  both  in  the  form  of  food 
and  medicine.  The  smallest  portions  of  the  former  should  at  first 
be  tried,  and  gradually  increased ;  a  table  spoonful  of  gruel, 
or  of  Hard's  farinaceous  food,  made  with  water  and  not  milk, 
which  is  commonly  rejected  immediately  in  form  of  curd,  may 
be  given  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  as  the  stomach  will  bear 
it  The  best  medicines,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  any,  which  it 
commonly  will  not,  are  a  few  drops  of  liq.  opii  sedativus  in 
lime  water,  or  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
morphia,  with  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  With  these 
remedies  blisters  should  be  successively  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium ;  they  should  be  small,  and  suffered  to  heal,  and  then 
reapplied.  I  have  seen  much  mischief  occasioned  by  large 
and  irritating  blisters,  but  particularly  by  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment  and  plaster.  These  add  to  the  irritation ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  instances  in  which  they  were  productive  of  decided 


*  Gxamen  dcR  Doctrines  Mcdicales,  tome  i. 
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harm.  On  the  other  hand,  blisters  of  small  size,  frequently 
repeated,  are  the  best  remedies  I  know  of  in  diminishing  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  moment  this  viscus  begins 
to  regain  its  tone,  the  patient's  mind  becomes  more  settled  and 
composed.  In  these  instances,  as  in  that  before  mentioned, 
the  extremely  irritable  mind,  and  morbid  state  of  feeling  of  the 
patient,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  dependent  as  diey  arc 
upon  the  stomach  disease,  and  aggravated  by  every  cause 
which  increases  it.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  employed; 
the  diet  cannot  be  too  unstimulating,  or  the  plan  of  medication 
too  unirritating  and  simple.  Cases  viii.  ix.  xi.  and  xii. 
are^  as  I  have  before  said,  examples  of  mental  affections,  de- 
pendent, no  doubt,  upon  some  cerebral  irritation,  (since  in  Case 
vfif.  there  was  considerable  heat  in  the  forehead,  with  throb- 
bing of  the  temporal  arteries,)  which  were  called  into  action  by 
derangement  of  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and 
its  vicinity.  Broiissais,  in  the  commentary  to  his  107th  propo- 
position,*  tells  us  ithat  the  sensibilities  of  the  viscera  are  infi- 
nitely variable,  impressions  which  are  not  sensible  to  one  per- 
son becoming  to  another  stimuli,  which  are  the  source  of 
various  morbid  aictions ;  but  that  these  impressions  should  so 
act^  he  admits  a  peculiar  idiosyncracy/  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  ^'  nevropathie/^  and  which  consists  in  a  natural  and 
excessive  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  The  opinion  ap- 
pears founded  in  truth  and  nature,  it  is  the  true  nervous  tem- 
perament at  its  full  development.  What  in  another  person 
would  produce  bodily  pain,  here  is  productive  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. Insanity  is  a  common  termination  of  proldnged  irri- 
tation in  the  abdominal  viscera  of  such  patients,  particidarly  in 
the  stomach.  I  know  two  instances  in  my  own  practice  be- 
sides the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

I  shall  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper  draw  the  atten- 


*  Commentaires  des  Propositions  de  Fathologie,  tome  i.  page  117.    Paris, 
1829. 
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twn to acHne  oonplioatians  of  gasfriliayih  its  sub^BCuteandncutd 
forms;  the  first  iiccompanied  by  miarkable  epigastHe  pA^ 
sation,  the  others  complioated  with  sympathetic  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  of  great  importance. 

Case  XIIL-<^A  young  man,  twenty  yean  of  age,  wi^i  a& 
fisbted  with  feverish  symptoms,  after  expotura  on  a  damp  eve* 
ning,  in  some  public  g^urdens,  which  were  relieved  by  ape^ 
rient  medicine.  Continuing  indisposed,  I  was  requested  to 
see  hioFi. 

Present  state,  October  a9tb,  three  weeks  after  tbe  CKpo*' 
smie.  The  first  symptom  attracting  attention,  is  the  esiraordi? 
nary  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta ;  ike  beating  is  p^rtin 
cnlarly  marked  and  atropg  in  the  epigastriumi  evidient  tO  ihe 
eye,  end  xaiaing  the  batid  plao^  over  it  with  very  giwjt  fproe. 
The  im^reesed  action  of  the  vessel  is  likewise  eyidept  in  Ijb^ 
lower  parts  of  its  ahdoQunal  oourse,  when  the  hsQd  is  pUi^ 
upon  it,  although  the  patient  is  ralther  robust  thnn  at  aU  mar 
coaied.  The  epigastric  ve^oxi  is  tense  and  painful ;  pain  ag*- 
gravated  by  pressure )  examined  by  mediate  percussion,  soundr 
ing  like  a  drum ;  the  tympanitic  state  confined  to  the  epigMh- 
trio  region;  pulse  at  IdO,  small  and  bounding;  bowels cobi^ 
fined,  tongue  dean,  the  evnaiationsy  when  elicited,  are  dark 
vaiid  ofiensive ;  (he  breathing  is  hurried,  and  nccompcinied  by 
considerable  frothy  expectoration.  The  ohe^  ^ref^^Uy  w^ 
mined,  afibrds  no  fiarther  evidence  of  dieea^e  than  fi  sliii^t 
^^  rale  sibilant,"  tinder  the  Isft  davide.  This  ease  at  first  pnrt 
sented  some  anomalies,  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  exptain,  ^nd  I 
was  uncertain  whether  my  diagno^  of  the  disease  Hras  a  cor^l 
ena  I  oonehided,  althou^  mney  Of  die  uml  systopti^ms  of 
gastrkia  were  absent,  that  the  petient  was  laboiring  under  sub-^ 
acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coftt  oS  the  stomach,  wblfib 
had  produced  a  tympamlSc  state  of  this  orgon,  dttier  fmni  ga- 
seous effusion,  or  from  loss  of  tone,  which  from  its  distended 
state^  pressing  upon  the  aprta,  produced  its  laboured  and  in- 
creased pulsations.     Such  was  my  first  view  of  the  case,  its 


fiffdier  ikta^  will  dievr  wlMUi^r  it  urns  ft  cotteet  tni6.  I  should 
obserto  that  the  tytftpttiitic  state  of  ttie  sbmat^h  was  so  ittark^^ 
Aat  the  fona  of  the  oi^an  might  be  tracdl  by  pen^usaon,  the 
reaoMtioe  not  mtending  b^ytdfid  it 

Not«iQb0r  ISth.-^A  variety  <X  tfeattavetit  had  been  em- 
tdoyed  from  the  date  of  last  repert^  but  nofne  appeared  to  have 
tffibrded  any  i^lief  till  the  employment  of  leeel^  and  bKsters ; 
these  have  duHng  the  last  ten  days  been  frequently  repeated, 
and  wiA  gtbuk  success  The  disfention,  and  tympanitic  state 
6f  the  betty  ant  much  reduced,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  less, 
^e  abDola  of  better  character.  The  pulsations  becoming  less 
marked  in  direct  ratio  witli  the  Mibsidence  of  these  symptoms 
3^e  palient  i«as  orderad  eeoasieiial  doses  nf  blue  pill,  rhubarb^ 
aftd  ipeoacttaftiha,  With  a  combination  of  mild  lontcs  and  ape^ 
f!ieBi&,. 

16tfi^  Till  lo^iay  thef«  has  been  gradnal  improvement,  lettr 
cMgh^  tfie  tendemeaa  of  the  e^gaBtrinin  had  dikippeared,  the 
tympixiitic  BUfti  ef  the  atemach  was  gone,  the  stools  had  be^ 
come  nahHtd,  and  ttena  was  no  epigM^i<3  pulsation.  To-day 
there  is  cdMiderable  tenderness,  the  trtools  are  dark,  the  tym- 
pMiAa  «tate  has  retuniod,  and  the  ptdsatfams  are  as  violent  as 

18th.  A  repetitien  of  leediea  and  a  blister  have  again  re>- 
moved  Ihe  paih)  the  diateMfefi)  and  Hie  pulMtionS)  but  noW  Ae 
piftierit  ia  permitted  to  take  food  of  a  moire  natritious  chafac* 
t^^  ^fit  distention  and  tmeasinees  (otlow  each  metd.  He 
waa  i^liveded  to  take  five  grains  of  rfaubari),  with  one  of  !pe« 
eamianha,  half  an  hour  before  each  period  of  taking  food* 

S8di.  All  die  worbid  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Tbcra 
have  been  at  intenpals  id^ii  returns  of  pain,  for  whii3i  the 
psfient  has  applied,  without  adiice,  three  or  four  leeches  ;  the 
nsiiaiis  tif  pain  were  abcompanied  by  distentioiiy  beating,  «iiid 
biack  9tx>ol8« 

nere  were  anomalies  in  this  case  certainly,  and  it  difffafa 
very  milch  from  one  of  pure  gastritis,  but  whan  we  take  into 
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review  the  concatenatioa  of  sympibmSf  epigastric  pain,  aggra- 
vated  by  pressure,  distention^  and  dark  stook,  with  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  and  no  indication  of  disease  in  any  other  org^n,  we 
shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  were  depen- 
dant upon  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach.  There  is  no  calculation  to  be  made  a  priori  what 
will  be  the  result  to  other  organs  from  irritation  set  up  in  one. 
The  relation  of  organs  to  each  other  are  so  different ;  their  sus- 
ceptibilities so  various;  their  liability  to  morbid  impressions  so 
changeable,  that  we  can  rarely  predict  what  will  be,  we  can 
but  act  upon  what  is.  Thus  in  the  present  instance  there  is 
great  epigastric  pulsation,  attendant  upon  what  appears  to  be 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
whilst  the  disease  might  occur  a  hundred  times  without  the 

4 

same  complication.  The  cough,  the  pulsations,  the  frequency 
of  puke,  and  the  distention,  give  way  to  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
recur  when  it  is  discontinued,  and  again  are  removed,  and  ulti- 
niately  disappear  altogether,  under  a  duly  regulated  perseve- 
rance in  the  plan.  The  success  of  the  treatment,  rather  than 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in  my  opinion,  stamps  its  nature. 
One  of  the  most  common  sjrmptoms  attendant  upon  gastritk  ia 
here  absent,  sickness,  and  pain  after  food,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently  examined  bodies  where  die  most  vivid  injection  of 
the  mucous  surface  has  been  present,  and  no  sickness  to  indi- 
cate it ;  such  examinations  must  be  familiar  to  practical  moi. 
I  conceive  it  highly  probable  that  in  thk,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
other  cases  of  epigastric  pulsation  I  have  mentioned,  that  in  ad* 
dition  to  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  there  existed  a  congested  or  inflammatory  state  of  the 
ganglia,  and  great  nervous  plexuses  in  its  vicinity. 

Gastritis,  occurring  in  a  highly  susceptible  'state  of  other 
organs,  sometimes  produces  in  them  forms  of  disease,  which 
are  actually  of  more  consequence  than  the  inflammation  of  the 
9tomach  which  called  them  forth.  I  have  given  one  or  two 
instance  of  such  sympathetic  diseases,  as  they  aflfect  the  brain 
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in  some  dtaeases  of  the  stomach^  characterized  chiefly  by  de- 
rangements or  its  sensibility.  I  shall  now  draw  the  atten- 
tion to  other  ferms  of  disease^  dependent  upon  pure  gastritis, 
where  tfie  sympathetic  or  secondary  disease,  by  the  violence 
of  its  symptoms,  has  in  some  degree  hidden  the  primitive  mor- 
bid state  upon  which  it  depends. 

Case  XIV. — June  8ih,  1834. — Symptoms  of  Gastritis,  com^ 

plicated  with  those  of  acute  Catarrh. . 

J.  E.,  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Ill  for  two  years  with  pain 
in  the  epigastrium,  sickness  and  occasional  vomiting. 

Present  state. — Constant  pain  in  the  stomach,  aggravated 
to  a  great  degree  by  taking  food,  which  is  commonly  rejected 
by  vomiting;  great  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  the  slightest 
pressure  occasions  most  violent  pain,  which  is  confined  to  a 
small  surface ;  the  epigastrium  is  hard  and  tense,  and  feels  as 
though  some  resisting  body  lay  under  the  muscles.  There  is 
no  uneasiness  whatever  in  any  other  part  of  the  abdomen,— 
The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  red  at  its 
point  and  edges,  and  the  papillse  enlarged  and  florid.  The 
countenance  anxious  and  pale,  extremities  cold,  pulse  small 
and  frequent,  great  diflSculty  of  breathing,  with  constant  cough, 
and  bloody  expectoration  ;  the  stodls  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood. 

The  patient  was  confined  to  strict  farinaceous  diet ;  botties 
of  hot  water  were  applied  to  the  feet,  and  twelve  leeches  to 
the  epigastrium.  Tlie  leeches  were  repeated  on  the  9th,^ 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  to  the  same  part,  in  lesser  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  complaint ;  and  on  the  1 2th  they 
were  succeeded  by  a  blister.  On  the  20th,  the  food,  which 
then  consisted  of  thin  animal  broth,  occasioned  no  pain ;  no 
tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  on  pressure ;  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  had  subsided,  and  there  was  neither  cough  nor  ex- 
pectoration.  The  patient,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, took  no  other  medicine  than  a  few  grains  of  the  ponder- 

roL.  Tin.  NO.  22  z 
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oitti  catbonate  of  magneaia  witb  morphia^  when  the  aeidiljr  ao* 
companyiiig  the  vomiting  was  very,  inteiue. 

lliia  case,  evidently  one  Cff  pure  sut>«cttte  inflamniaiioa  of 
tbe  iduepus  coat  of  the  stomachy  confined  to  a  small  extent  of/ 
surface^  is  remarkable  for  the  viotenca  inanifested  in  tbe  synif 
pathies  of  the  organs  of  respiration*  Tbe  diflBcuU  and  hurried 
character  of  tbe  breathing,  with  the  continued  cough  and  bloo-. 
dy  expectoration,  were  as  intense  as  though  these  parts  had 
been  the  primary  seats  of  disease,  though  they  were  merely 
affected  by  sympathy,  or  rather  secondarily,  in  consequence  of- 
f);ie  disease  in  the  stomach,  which  is  evident  froni  their  morbid 
apnptoms  becoming  mitigated,  and  disappearing  under  reme- 
dies applied  to  the  stomach  alone.  In  this  example  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  was  the  seat 
qf  tbe  secondary  or  sympathetic  disease,  which  appears  not  to 
have  b^n  limited  to  nervous  irritation  of  these  parts,  but  to 
have  actually,  proceeded  to  a  degree  of  bronchitis,  marked  by 
tb^  character  of  the  breathing,  the  cough,  and  bloody  exp^o* 
tgration.  The  three  first  cases  given  by  Broussais  in  the  arti- 
cle *^  Gastrite"  iQ  the  second  volume  of  bis  '^  Histoire  de9 
PMkgmasies  Chramques,"  are  examples  of  the  same  forms  of 
bronchial  disease,  dependent  upon  gastric  inflammation.  In  the 
extension  of  all  diseases  by  sympathy,  the  first  morbid  impres- 
sion made  upon  organs,  previously  healthy,  from  another  which 
is  diseased,  is  through  the  n>edium  of  the  nerves  supplying 
them,  but  if  their  irritation  be  long  continued,  a  degree  of  vas- 
cular excitement  is  produced,  and  inflammation  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  expresrion  made  use  of  by  Andral,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Stokes,*  explains  this  at  once,  "  that  a  lesion  of  innerva- 
tion may  be  followed  by  that  of  circulation."  Examples  of  tho 
first  are  common ;  I  give  one  to  illustrato  this  point 

^'  A  lad^  had  constant  and  violent  cough,. whiob.  had  conti- 
nued  for  several  monUis,  she  emaciated  considerably  during  its 
progress,  and  had  night  perspirations.    It  was  accompanied  by 


*  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.    Art.  Oaatritis. 
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no  expectoreti0n,  and  on  eteninkig  -the  <h9ti  by  aMaenttrtiOtt 
the  lags  were  foiind  perfectly  iiealAy.  Iliere  was,  homnneri 
ootiwdeiiible  fuheaa  ef  the  hepatic  regiao,  nhkih  was  very 
punful  on  pressure^  the  pressure  at  once  producing  pam  and 
briogiiig  on  the  cough.  By  the  application  of  ieeches  to  the 
legioB  of  the  liver,  two  or  three  times,  the  tenderness  left  her, 
and  the  cough  disappeared  at  the  same  time.  She  took  no 
medicunea  to  allay  it." 

The  respiratory  organs  commonly  suffer,  and  sometimes  to 
a  greet  OKtent,  as  the  ooDsequence  of  gastric,  or  gastro-enteric 
inflamasstion.  In  case  xxv^  the  stomach  aflbctipn  pre- 
ceded  the  diflfeulty  of  breathing,  which  was  evid^tly  produced 
by,  imd  strictly  dependent  upon,  the  lbrmer«  In  such  eases  as 
ibe  one  now  under  consideration,  when  the  disease  is  suffered 
to  proceed  to  great  extant  before  medical  relief  is  resorted  to^ 
nathing  but  the  most  aociicate  Watory  of  the  disease,  and  the 
stethesoope,  can  possibly -guide  us  to  a  correct  knowledge  pf  the 
patholo^  state  of  the.  patient  Although^  in  the  first  instanoe, 
tfie  ooi^h  is  purely  sympathetic,  and  the  disorder  of  the  Yes« 
pimtory  organs  merely  functional,  we  shall,,  as  in  the  preced* 
ing  instanesk,  in  long-continued  afiections  cf  this  kind,  have 
congestion  of  the  mucous  meuAbrane,  sncooeded  by  iniamofa- 
tieo,  wkh  frothy  mucous  e^pectonUifMi  and  bleed. 

Uie  subject  oS  morbid  sympathy  is  one,  concerning  which 
we  are  on  the  very  threshold  of  inquiry*  The  liabilities  or 
certain  organs  to  put  on  diseased  states,  consequent  upon  simi* 
lar  diseases  in  other  organs^  under  certain  states  of  susoeptibt- 
It^  of  which  we  know  nothing,  are  facts  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  practical  mediciae.  Those  idiich  I.  am  about  to  enu- 
merate hnve  hardly  as  yet  been  observed,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  should  as  yet  have  ventured  to  record  them,  but  for  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Stokes',  that ''  actual  disease  of  the  lung  may 
result  from  long-continued  or  severe  gastric  inflammation,  or 
iihere  there  is  a  predisposition  to  preliminary  diseaw."  *    This 


*  Cjclopadia  ofFracUcal  Medicine,  vol.  it.  p.  319. 
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ofaservation  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  perusal  of  those 
cases  of  Brousaais  before  alluded  to ;  with  the  exception  of 
thesOj  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  facts  which  bear  iqpon  thb 
point. 

Casb  XV. — Symptoms  of  Geulritis  tmth  Pneumonia. 

J.  G.,  an  athletic  man^  by  trade  a  butcher^  states  that  he 
had  been  ill  a  fortnight  at  the  time  of  his  first  application  for 
medical  assistance.  He  then  complained  of  acute  pain  in  the 
epigastrium^  with  a  sense  of  constriction;  the  pain  was  aggra- 
vated to  a  great  degree  by  slight  pressure ;  food  and  drink  of 
all  kinds  added  to  his  distress^  and  were  constantly  rejected  by 
vomiting ;  there  was  no  pain  or  uneasiness  in  any  other  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  countenance  was  anxious ;  the  tongue  red 
at  its  point  and  edges^  and  the  pulse  small,  frequent,  and  flut- 
tering. There  was  considerable  difficulty  of  breatfiing  on 
slight  exertion.  On '  carefully  ^lamining  the  chest  by  auacuU 
tation,  there  was  a  strong  ''rale  crepitant,*'  occupying  ttie  whole 
of  the  superior  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  most  distinctly  marked 
both  in  the  infra-clavicular,  the  axillary,  and  scapular  regions. 
I  disregarded  the  pain  in  die  epigastrium,  and  the  constant 
sickness,  and  ordered  the  patient  to  be  freely  bled  in  the  anoi 
The  blood  presented  the  usual  diaraoteristics,  the  dot  was 
firmly  contracted^  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  lymph  half  an 
inch  thick.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  patient's  state  was  not 
at  all  amended ;  the  '/rale"  continued  as  intense,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  derangement  were,  if  possible,  more  urgent — 
Leeches  w^:e  now  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  patient 
took  the  smallest  quantities  of  cold  gruel.  On  the  following 
day  the  patient  was  much  relieved,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  ''  rale  crepitant"  were  much  less,  and  hod  abated  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  mitigation  of  the  stomach  disease.  The  local 
depletion  was  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  oonti* 
nued  the  plan  of  abstinence^  except  from  thin,  cold  gruel.  On 
tlie  tenth  day  from  his  application,  there  was  no  sii^ness  or 
epigastric  tenderness,  he  could  take  light  (bod  without  pain  or 
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;  no  difflcnlty  of  breathing,  and  no]  trace  of  any 
Hiorbid  *^  rale"  in  the  lung.  I  believe  I  am  oorrect  in  stating 
that  this  patient  took  no  medicine  during  the  progress  of  his 


Whether  the  gastritis,  for  his  symptoms  were  evidently  those 
of  this  disease,  or  the  pneumonia,  were  here  the  primary  afl[ec«> 
tion,  r  cannot  pretend  to  say,  and  it  is  of  little  moment,  it  is 
plain  there  was  inflammation  of  two  organs  in  an  acute  form. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  bleeding  on  the  first  day  of  this 
patient's  application  did  not  a|^rently  benefit  the  pneumonic 
JoAsmnation,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  relieve  the  symptoms 
of  gastritis;  the  first  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium 
materially  benefited  both,  and  this  was  the  sole  remedy  that 
was  afterwards  employed.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe, 
ffom  the  efiects  of  the  remediest,  that  the  pneumonia  was  sub-c 
sequent  to,  and  dependent  upon  the  gastritis ;  though  if  the 
disease  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  imchecked.  It  would  not 
haye  been  relievedi  as  it  evidently  was,  by  leeching  the  epigas* 
trium  alone.  However  this  may  be,  this  case  shews  diat  in 
eertain  states  there  exist  sympafliies  between  the  lungs  and  the 
stomadb,*  whidi  render  disease  in  one  an  origination  of  disease 
in  the  otiier*  I  think,  on  carefiil  examination  of  the  results  of 
the  treatment,  there  oen  be  little  doubt  of  die  pneuokmia  hav'* 
ing  succeeded  to  the  gastritis,  which  became  its  exciting  causes 
I  would  not  oome  to  this  conclusion  from  this  case  alone,  but 
the  stmilBrity  of  the  succeeding  one  renders  this  almost'  a  mat-r 
ter  of  .oertnnty.  The  co-existence  merely  of  the  two  stajtea 
contra-indicates  the  use  of  antimonials,  but  particularly  Laeiv 
Dec's  sheet-andior  of  thetsrtar-emetic. 

Case  XVI. — Pneumonia  with  Symptoms  of  Gastritis. 

J.  H.,  an  athletic  labourer,  about  forty  years  of  age,  ap*' 
plied  to  me,  December  29th,  stating  himself  to  have  been  ill 
fer  two  days,  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  food. 

At  the  time  of  his  application  he  had  constant  sickness,  the 
stomach  rejected  every  thing  that  was  taken  ;  acute  pain  in  the 
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eptgastrium^  increased  to  agony  by  pressure  ;  the  brtething 
was  hurried,  accompanied  by  constant  cough  and  eipect6ratson 
of  frothy,  brown*coloured  mucus ;  pulse  small,  frequent,  and 
unsteady.  On  examining  the  chest,  by  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation, it  was  observed  that  there  existed' a  slight  dnlAess  over 
die  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  respiration  here  was 
only  distinct  in  places,  and  where  it  was  evident,  accompanied 
by  a  strong  ''  rale  crepitant"  In  the  whole  of  the  superior 
lobe  of  the  right  the  '^  rale*'  was  strongly  marked. 

On  the  30th  his  state  was  worse.  The  tenderness  in  the 
epigastrium  was  very  great,  although  the  sickness  had  in  some 
measure  abated ;  the  left  side  of  the  chest  was  duller  on  peir« 
oussion  than  yesterday.  The  "  rale  crepitant*'  was  stroi^y 
marked  in  places,  but  in  many  points  the  respiration  Was  ab* 
sent  Leeches  were  applied  over  the  diest  yestei^y>  and  to- 
day  the  patient  was  bled  from  the  arm. 

3lst  The  respiration  more  distinct  in  the  upper  and  lower 
portion  of  the  lung,  the  rale  accompanying  it  in  these  points 
approaching  more  the  character  of  the  ^*  rale  muqeux."  In 
the  centre  of  the  lung  there  is  still  absence  of  respiratioa  in 
points,  with  a  '^  rale  crepitant,''  where  the  respiration  is  per- 
eeptible.  Still  excessive  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  with 
occasional  vomiting.  Twelve  leeches  were  ordered  to  the  epi- 
gastric region. 

January  Ist.  The  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  much 
relieved.  Pulse  steadier  and  fuller  at  70.  The  patient  states 
that  the  relief  aflbrded  by  the  last  leedies  was  greater  than 
from  all  the  previous  treatment 

On  the  4th  the  epigastric  tenderness  and  vomiting  had  dia* 
appeared,  there  was  no  hurried  breathing,  the  pulse  was  steady 
apd  soft.  There  waa  little  cough,  the  respiration  was  distinct 
in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  lung,  absent  in  places  in  the  middle 
and  inferior,  accompanied,  where  pieaent,  with  a  strong  **  ral« 
muqeux."  In  certain  points  the  breathing  was  distiact  and 
natural  witho«it  this  conplication. 
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Thb  case  afibrds  another  example  of  the  complication  of  gas- 
tritis and  pueumonia  similar  to  the  last^  although  the  diseases* 
in  this  instance  appear  in  both  to  have  been  of  a  more  acute 
character.    We  find  the  symptoms  of  pueumonia  and  gastritis 
both  strongly  marked  in  this  patient's  case  on  the  first  applica*- 
tion  for  relief  on  December,  29th.  On  that  day  and  on  the  30th, 
local  depletion  from  the  surface  of  the  thorax  and  general  bleed* 
ing  were  resorted  to,  certainly  with  some  eflfect  upon  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung,  but  without  much  influence  upon  the  cough 
and  hurried  breathing.    On  the  31st  the  epigastrium  was  co- 
vered with  leeches,  and  at  this  period,  although  the  disease 
was  mitigated,  which  is  evident  from  the  physical  signs  afforded 
by  the  stethoscope,  the  sense  of  oppression  and  constriction 
which  the  patient  experienced,  with  the  hurried  breathing  and> 
.cough,  did  not  abate  till  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  sto- 
mach.  The  patient  stated  that  to  himself  he  appeared  no  better 
till  the  application  of  leeches  to  this  part,  after  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  benefited.    I  do  not  pretend  to  ofier 
any  opinion  upon  the  primary  seat  of  disease  in  this  case,  whe- 
ther one  organ  became  diseased  consecutively  to  and  in  conse- 
quence of  morbid  action  in  the  other,  or  whether  the  affections 
were  merely  coincident    This  is  diflioult  to  decide,  but  the 
eflfects  of  the  treatment  prove  that  the  most  marked  b^iefit  re- 
sulted to  the  disease  in  the  lung  from  the  remedies  applied  to 
the  stomadb,  whilst  the  reverse  does  not  appear  to  have  been- 
the  case. 

The  sympathies  between  the  stomach  and  the  lungs  are- 
easily  explained  by  the  communications  bating  betweeki  the 
pneqpio-g^sbric  aod  splanchnic.nerves,  and  the . semi-lunar  gim* 
glia  and  plexuses  of  the  epigastrium.  The  symptoms  which  I* 
ooniuder  those  of  gastritis  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  are  com- 
mon likewne  to  inflammation  of  the  semi-lunar  ganglia  and  its 
plexuses,  at  least  such  were  the  symptoms  which  Lobstein* 


•  Lobiteb,  p.  1S3. 
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found  to  attend  afiections  of  these  parts,  as  verified  by  his  ob- 
servations and  dissections.  No  one  can  determine,  from  the 
symptoms  merely,  whether  the  affection  of  the  stomach  was 
sympathetic  with  affection  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  epigas- 
trium, or  whether  the  mucous  coat  was  alone  afiected,  or 
both.  In  some  instances  Lobstein^  found  both  inflamed.^— 
It  is  singular  also  that  this  author  should  have  found  the 
nerves  of  the  lungs,  i.  e.  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  the 
branches  from  the  thoracic  ganglia,  affected  in  that  species 
of  peripneumony  in  which  the  lungs  offer  a  red  indura- 
tion or  resemble  the  structure  of  the  spleen.  The  nerves 
were  here  red  and  tumid,  or  softened,  breaking  from  the 
slightest  tension.  (Hepatisation  rouge,  Laennec.)  Where  these 
organs  w^  afiected  with  ulceration,  vomica,  or  tubercles  in' 
the  incipient  or  miliary  state,t  the  nerves  were '  apparently 
free  from  disease. 

Recapitulation. — It  will  be  at  once  seen,  from  a  perusarof 
the  sixteen  cases  I  have  detailed,  that  although  they  were  ana- 
logous in  one  great  point,  that  of  disease  of  the  stomach,  they 
were  in  most  others  very  variable.  We  find  the  simplest  forms 
of  disease  commencing  in  mere  uneasiness,  hardly  amounting 
to  pain  after  taking  food,  and  thence  progressing  into  violent 
gastrodynia,  to  sjrmpethetic  afllections  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, in  three  instances  terminating  in  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases* In  seven  cases,  the  organs  of  respiration  were  the  seat 
of  either  nervous  or  vascular  lesions,  consequent  upon  the  sto- 
mach disease.  In  four  cases,  metatal  disturbance  was  pre- 
sent, in  one  instance  producing  hallucinations,  and  disposi- 
tion to  suicide,  and  a  degree  of  despondency  almost  approach- 
ing the  insane  state  in  the  other  three, 

1.  Complication  with  Oasiriiis.-^In  two  cases  (iir.  and  iv.) 
the  disease,  (i.  e.  the  morbid  sensibility,  or  irritability  of  the 

•  1-obitein,  p.  162.  f  P.  15J,  154.         " 
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siMfaoh  ^r  g^stro^yniaf)  xims  evidrntly  complicated  with  in^ 
flftmaiation«  and  hi  two  otbeis  (v.  and  yi.)  it  aiceeeded  to  9 
leaian  of  thia  character.  The  latter  circamstuioe  at'ono^ 
stamps  it  as  an  affection  of  a  distinct  character  from  ioflamma^ 
tianj  although  it  is  frequently  coiQplicate4  with^  aod  inflam- 
mation is  irequiently  produced  by  it  Wb^i^  morbid  ^enaibilily 
has  been  present  many  monthsj  it  sometimes  becomeif  compUt 
eated  by  sub-acute  or  chronic  gastritis,  and  in  these  instance^ 
much  more  circumspeotipn  ia  requisite  in  ascertaining  clearly 
the  history  of  the  disease,  and  m  applying  the  remedial  agentsj 
than  in  any  other  form  of  stomach  complaint.  Here  a  combir 
oation  of  treatment  ia  required ;  an  antiphlogistic^  and  ix  seda^ 
tiFe  oncj  and  while  a  moderate  local  depletion  is  absolutely 
necessary  <hi  the  one  hand,  the  internal  remedies  should  be  of 
the  character  made  use  of  in  the  details  of  the  precedipg  cases* 
Whilst  we  are  leeching  the  epigastrium,  the  internal  treatmj^nl 
cannot  be  too  mild,  o^  unirritating,  but  must  be  varied  of 
course,  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

'  2.  LesUms  of  the  Respiralion. — in  seven  out  of  the  sixteen 
fBses  related,  lesions  of  this  character  were  observed;  in  the 
more  simple  forms,  we  had  present  merely  spasmodic/COU|^ 
and  hurried  breathing  ;  in  others,  frothy  expectoration  ;  in  one, 
bloody  expectoration  ;  in  two,  pneumonia.  In  most,  no  physi- 
cal sign  of  disease  of  the  re8pirat6ry  organs  was  present,  intwb, 
^ght  rales  accompanied  the-odugh,  and  in  tvto  others  the  physi- 
4sal  signs  of  pneumonia  were  unequivocally  present'  In  all,  the 
fasionstof;  the  respiratory  organs  disappeared,  as  the  disease  of 
4ihe  litomaeh  wasknitigaiedor  cured* 

3;  'Lesiom  cf  the  inUUectnal  Faculties ,  and  of  the.  Senses. 
— ^These  lesions  wei«  observed  in  four  of  the  cases  I.bafe  de* 
tailed,  and  chiefly  consisted  in  impaired  judgment,  and  exces- 
^ve  despondency  ;  in  one,'  the  disposition  to  soietde  w^  almost 
irresistible ;  this  case  was  also  remarkable  for  hallucinations  of 
'the  sense  of  vision.  I  have,  in  the  remarks  on  this  and  other 
I,  alluded  to  instances  10  which  the  same  lesfion^  of  the  in- 
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tdaectual  fiiculties  h^re  terminated  in  eetttil  Imd  doftfirtned  fii* 
sanity.  Alt  these  aflections  of  the  mind  were  in  striot  relation 
16  the  degree  of  the  nk>rt)id  seftsibility  of  the  stomBch^  and  were 
aggravated,  and  subsided  with  it 

4.  Lemns  of  the  €Sfr««fii^Mwi.— These  etiiefly  relate  to 
Uie  pQlMion»  (n  ^^  epigastrium,  observed  in  three  of  (he 
cases.  I  do  not  know  to  what  exact  pathologic  condition  to 
refer  these  pulsations.  They  were  all  accompanied  by  local 
determination  of  Mood,  and  heat  in  the  epigastrium,  but  fhe 
symptoms  which  accompanied  flkem  certainly  did  not  resemUe 
pure  gastritis.  My  own  conjecture  is,  that  (hey  are  owing  to 
irritation  of  ihe  great  nervoas  ganglia,  and  plexuses  of  ^  ejA^ 
gastrium,  lying  behind  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and 
ramiiying  upon  the  vessels  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  arteticA 
system  of  the  abdomen  generally ;  for  in  one  instance  flie  pulte* 
tions  might  be  followed  along  the  course  of  the  aorta  to  some 
distance.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  primary  nature  of 
these  irritaljons,  they  were  evidently  accompanied  by  increaaed 
local  vascular  action,  and  were  relieved  in  all  the  examples  by 
depletion ;  in  all  they  ceased  on  the  subsidence  of  the  stomadi 
disease. 


Artl  lY. -^FirH  Report  of  the  New  Lying'-in  Hoqntal,  DuA^ 
lin.  for  the  Year  1834.  Br  Thoka*  Edwakd  Bbatxt» 
M»  D.,  M.  R  I.  A.,  Master  of  tlie  Hospital,  consulting  Ac*' 
ccmcheur  to  Ae  City  of  DaUin  Hospttal;  Lectaiwoii 
Midwifery  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Suigery,  Parkin 
street,  and  lately  Professor  of  Medical  Jorispnidenoe  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

This  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patieAt%  in 
Aprils  1834.  It  contains  twenty-five  beds^  distributed  through 
five  commodious  and  well  ventilated  wards ;  besides  aooommo^ 
dation  for  three  intern  pupils ;  apartments  for  the  resident 


nstant^  nurses,  honsekeeper,  &c. ;  and  a  large  and  convenient 
lectare-room  and  musrain.  The  aknation  in  which  it  is  placed, 
is  well  calculated  to  forward  the  object  of  its  establishment,  be- 
ing about  the  centre  of  the  south-eastern  district  of  Dublin,  and 
iQ  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  its  poorest  part. 

Besides  the  accommodation  in  Hospital,  it  bi|s  been  found 
CTpedienl  to  undertake  the  ^tendance  on  poor  lying-in  women, 
at  their  own  bouses ;  as  experience  has  shewn  that  many  of  that 
class  are  unwilling  to  absent  themselves  from  home  during 
the  period  of  their  coniaMSfn^  m  po^nsequence  of  having  fami-* 
lies  depending  upon  their  superintendency.  A  dispensary  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women  and  childven  is  open  daily ; 
and  on  two  days  in  the  week  vaccination  is  performed.  The 
beds  are  not  confined  exclusively  to  labour,  but  any  interesting 
or  urgent  cases  of  flie  class  of  female  diseases,  are  admitted, 
with  a  view  of  both  giving  relief  to  the  sufief^r,  and  affording 
pupils  an  opportunity  of  becoming  aequainled  with  a  class  of 
diseases,  which  it  is  well  known  the  genendity  of  students 
have  no  means  of  studying. 

The  locality  of  the[^  hospital  is  most  favourable  for  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sir  P. 
Dun*8  hospital,  the  .School  of  M^diqinCy  Park-street,  and  the 
Medical  lecture-rooms  of  the  University  Professors,  and  within 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  City,  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
Mercer's  Hospitals,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Since  the 
institution  was  opened,  the  total  number  of  cases  amounted  to 
410 ;  of  whom  310  were  admitted  into  hospital,  299  were  de- 
livered, the  remaining  11  being  cases  of  female  disease  ;  100 
were  attended  in  labour  at  their  own  booses ;  upwards  of  3500 
women  and  children  have  been  prescribed  for  at  the  dispen- 
sary, and  220  children  were  vaccinated^ 

An  accu|[Q^  registry  of  the  cases  is  l^^pt,  from  which  I  have 
been  able  to  draw  up  the  following  tables  : 
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WOICSN   PSLIVJEBBDj 

Ij^aturally,          -., 

t 

390 

• 

Artificially^ 

9      By. 

( Turning,      5 

1 
Total, 

399          -( 

J  Perforator,  2  or  1  in  199i 
\  Forceps,      2  or  1  in  199J 

• 

1 

'    '     1..         ' 

V 

PRB^ENtATIONS. 

• 

Head, 

•           • 

362 

Faoci 

«           • 

2  or  1  in  199J 

JBr^ecb, 

♦           • 

10  or  1  in   39,% 

Inf.  T&xttevaitie», 

6  or  1  in    ee^ 

Sup*  Extremities, 

3orli>il33 

9 

Plaoentai 

)      *  .         • 

4  or  1  in   99| 

Funis, 

•           *. 

2  or  1  in  199i 

Twin  cases. 

10  or  1  in    39^ 

399 


DURATION   OF  LABOUR. 


Under  6  hours^ 

248 

12         . 

107 

24 

26 

36 

12 

48 

4 

50 

1 

96 

1 

136 

1 

Total, 


399 
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60 


CHILDREN   BOfOf. 


Males^     200^  of  whom  alive,  184,   dead,   16 
Females,  209,  .         199,      .       10 


Total,     409              Total,     383   Total,  26 

or  the  26  bora  dead,  there  were 

Turning  cases. 

5 

Fooding, 

4 

Breech, 

2 

Perforator, 

2 

Forcpps, 

2 

Funis,              ... 

1 

Twins, 

4 

Rremature, 

.3 

Natural, 

3 

Total, 

26 

r^lN  CASES. 

• 

Both  presented  head  in         ' 

1    cases. 

Both  feet,    . 

• 

1 

Both  breech. 

1 

1st  head,  2nd  Breech,    . 

2 

1st  head,  2tid  Feet, 

2 

Total,          .       .      1 

• 

0 

FATE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  TWM 

r  CAses. 

Both  aliTe  in 

7  cases.. 

1  alive,  1  dead. 

2 

Both  dead. 

1 

Total, 


10 
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Total  born  alive,    .        .16 
Total  bom  dead  J    •        •        4 

20     . 

MOTHERS   DIED. 

Of  puerperal  fever,        •        3 
Abscess  of  ovarium,  bursting 

into  peritoneum,       .        2 
Inflammation  of  uterus,  1 

Pneumonia,  1 

Total,  .7 

Several  cases  of  abortion  occurred  in  the  extern  practice  at 
difierent  periods  of  utero-gestation,  but  in  aU,  the  progress  vras 
happily  concluded.  In  two,  the  ovum  was  found  on  examina- 
tion lying  in  the  os  uteri,  part  of  it  within  and  part  vrithout,  and 
keeping  up  the  discharge  of  blood.  In  one  of  these,  the  case 
had  been  going  forward  for  a  week  before  I  saw  the  woman, 
and  the  ovum  had  become  putrid  in  its  new  situation,  which 
was  manifested  by  an  escape  of  f?tid  gas  from  the  vagina,  on 
the  application  of  pressure  above  the  pubis.  In  both  these 
cases  the  ovum  was  removed  by  the  fingers^  with  the  immediate 
efiect  of  arresting  the  hsemorrboge*  Soipe  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  removal,  from  the  ovum  eluding  the  grasp  of  the 
fingers.  I  would  on  a  similar  occasion  (if  not  succeeding  in 
this  way)  make  trial  of  a  pair  of  common  polypus  forceps ;  but 
this  is  a  proceeding  which  should  not  be  adopted  in  private 
practice,  unless  absolutely  required  i  for  patients,  and  their 
friends,  (who  often  think  it  necessary  to  give  opinions  on  all 
matters  connected  with  midwifery,)  are  veiy  apt  to  exclaim 
against  the  use  of  instruments  in  aborticm  {  and  if  any  thing 
goes  wrong  with  the  case  subsequently,  the  whole  blame  is  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  operation. 

There  was  but  one  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage  following 
delivery  in  the  hospital,  and  likewise  but  one  retained  placenta. 
Iliis  inununity  from  these  troublesome  and  dangerous  conse- 
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qMM6s^  I  asciibe  to  the  striet  ottenlim  paid  to  the  uterus  at 
the  tkne  of  the  exfrnkien  of  the  chitd.  The  binder  is  dways 
patted  round  the  waist  before  the  head  is  boni^  and  after  the 
shonlders  >  ef  the  diitd  have  passed  the  external  parts,  firm 
pressure  is  made  with  the  left  hand  upon  the  uterus,  until  the 
feet  are  expelled,  not  pidled,  from  the  mghia,  and  then  the 
Imder  is  tightened.  Tliis  praelioei  whidi  I  have  elsewhere 
insisted  upon  in  fliis  Journal,  secures  the  patient  against  uterme 
hannoiThage,  and  ftivouis  the  detachment  of  the  placenta.*  As 
a  contrast  to  this  sncoess,  we  had  several  instances  of  retamed 
plaoenlla  in  the  extern  practice  ;  the  earlier  pait  of  the  cases 
having  t)een  mismanaged  by  ignorant  midwives^  and  sonse 
severe  cases  of  uterine  luemonrhage  were  met  with,  to  be  traced 
to  die  same  cause.  In  the  two  face  presentations,  the  labours 
terminated  fevoumUy  for  both  mother  and  child ;  die  duration 
of  labe^  in  botfi  was  under  twdve  hours,  although  the  second 
case  wae  a  firet  birm. 

Of  die  ten  breeeh  prasentations,  two  of  the  children  were 
still  (Mm,  botfi  of  them  being  first  caees.  in  one  of  these,  the 
fiice  4^  the  child  was  directed  tothe  brily  of  the  mother,  and  it 
was  found  neoessary  to  pass  a  4oger  into  the  groin  of  Aein* 
finit,  t6  assist  the  delivery ;  after  considenibie  delay  and  difli** 
euky  ttie  breedi  was  expriled»  the  ftce  of  the  child  was  turned 
into  the  sacrum,  and  Ending  the  pohation  in  the  cord  censed, 
I  finidied  the  delivery  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  we  were  not 
Mb  ti»  resuscitate  die 


*  1  lately  attended  a  lady  for  the  first  time,  in  labour  of  her  third  chiM/who, 
1  wv  tiiromedy  had  after  the  tut)  former  daiTenes  proniie  MBBiorna^Of  in  ■eeu^ 
wt^aeDoe  ftf  felaitation  of  the  itutim,  -by  \iiMi  hsr  Jife  w»  bnaghtlnto  snsI 
daafir.  I  «>ok  tfie  pieaivlioa''  of  havisg  half  a  draehm  of  the  ergot  of  rye 
inloeed  in  3  oi.  of  boiKng  water*  and  as  loon  as  the  head  of  the  child  was  horn,  I 
gave  her  the  dose,  powder  and  infusion  together.  The  consequence  was,  that 
with  the  assistance  of  pressure  on  the  belly,  and  the  application  of  my  bucVle  and 
strap  binder,  the  labour  was  speedily  concluded,  and  the  placenta  thrown  oflT, 
without  any  unfavourable  ctreniiistattoe  ;  and  the  uterus  nerer  nisied  aftsiwaidsk 
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'  The  mottality  aitendbg  the  footling  caa^  wim  much  gmitar> 
they  were  six  in  numberi  and  fonr  of  the  children  were  stiU 
bom»  thus  supporting  the  opinion  that  breeeh  pifesiBntatioiia  are 
Bore  fayourable  to  the  child>  than  presentations  of  the  feet 
The  reason  of  this  difier^nce  is  sufficiently  obFious ;  in  the 
former  the  greater  portion  of  the  labour  is  g6ne  through^  with 
die  legs  doubled  up  on  the  b^y  of  the  child^  thns  preventing 
pressure  upon  the  cord^  and  ofiering  a  large  body  to  diliite  the 
external  parts,  while  in  the  latt^,  in  consequence  of  the  easy, 
passage  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  body  of  the  child  is  biaugbt 
down  mto  the  pelvis,  bdfore  the  parts  are  dilated  sufficiently  to 
permit  it  to  pass,  and  the  unprotected  umbilical  cord  as  iexpobed 
to  all  the  pressure  during  its  dday  in  the  passage. 

The  cases  in  which  the  shoulder  or  arm  pres^iled,  were 
three  in  number,  in  all  of  which  the  operation  of  turning  was 
performed*  In  two  the  mothers  made  a  good  recovery,  and  in 
the  third  she  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  delivery,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  extending  to  the  peritoneum.  The  first  case 
occurred  in  an  extern  patient,  residing  in  the  neigjhbourhood  of 
the  hospital.  It  was  her  first  pregnancy.  On '  application  be- 
ing made  at  the  hospital,  I  Went  with  the  pupil  on  duty  lo  ex« 
amine  the  case,  and  found  that  she  had  been  in  labour  about 
five  hours.  On  passing  my  finger  into  the  vi^ina  I  detected 
the  left  aVm  of  the  child  lying  across  the  os  uteri.  The  mem- 
branes unbroken,  and  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  site  of  a 
crown  piece.  The  apartment  in  which  she  lay  being  confined 
and  inconvenient,  I  had  her  removed  in  a  jaunting  car  to  the 
hospital,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  the  pains  being  pretty 
strong,  and  the  os  uteri  having  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hand,  I  proceeded  to  turn  the  child,  which  I  ac- 
complished in  about  half  an  hour.  The  child  was  bom  dead, 
but  the  mother  recovered  without  any  unpleasant  symptom. 
The  second  case  presented  nothing  remarkable,  the  child  was 
turned  and  delivered  dead ;  the  mother  recovered.  The  third 
case  had  been  in  labour  twelve  hours  before  I  saw  her.     She 
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mis  an  ^  extern  patient,  and  die  pupB  on  duij  finding  ihat  at 
Ike  end  of  that  time,  altboHgfa  ttie  os  uteri  vma  completely  dila- 
ted, he  could  not  distinguirfi  any  presentation,  sent  for  me.  I 
saw  her  at  twelve  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  on  examination,  found  the 
bag  of  waters  unbroken,  prolruding  into  ^vagina,  the  os  uteri 
dilated  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  notwithstanding  verysevere 
ttid  freqiaent  paiosj  no  part  of  the  child  was  within  reach  of 
file  finger,  passed  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  then  ruptured  the 
membranes,  and  soon  ascertained  that  a  shoulder  and  upper 
part  of  an  arm,  which  tamed  out  to  be  the  right,  occupied  the* 
brim  of  the  pehris.  I  immediately  blared  my  arm,  and  passed 
my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  through  the  os  uteri ;  and  here  I' 
encdontered  a  difficulty.  The  opening  I  had  made  in  the 
membranes  was  too  smidl  to  admit  my  hand,  and  instead  of 
passing  into  their  cavity,  it  passed  on  the  outside,  betweert' 
tbem  and  the  Uterus,  i  mistake  which  wka  4iot  discovered  untit 
I  began  to  search,  for  the  feet  of  the  child,  which  I  found  it 
impossible  to  grasp,  owing  to  the  interpositioir  of  the  ih^m^ 
faranes.  These  I  endeavoured  to  lacerate  with  my  fingers,  but 
in  vain,  for  being  no  longer  distended  by  <he  waters,  they  yield«*> 
ed  before  the  {»essure  in  every  direction,  until  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  fostus,  in  which  situation  pressure  upon  them 
was  of  no  avail.  Finding  it  useless  to  conlinne  my  efforts  under 
such  circumstances,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  withdraw  my 
Iiand,  (an  unpleasant  resource  under  any  circumstances,  bat 
doubly  so  when  the  uterus  is  acting  strongly,)  and  begin  the 
operation  afresh,  taking  care  to  seardi  for  the  openmg  in  the 
membranes.  After  some  patient  exertion,  I  w»  able  to  regain 
the  ground  from  which  I  had  retreated,  and  I  soon  succeeded' 
in  reaching  the  feet  A  good  deal  of  (fifficnlty  was  now  ex- 
perienced in  causing  the  foetus  to  revolve  in  the  uterus,  but  by 
gentle  and  continued  eflbrts,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
down  the  feet,  having  occupied  folly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  the  operation.  The  rest  of  the  delivery  was  accomplished 
with  sufficient  ease,  and  a  still  bom  child  was  extnusted.    The 
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Mowing  day,.  1i»  mother  wm  foimdto  be  going  on  favouw*' 
Uy  V  she  had  slept  well,  her  piilae  moderate,  and  no  pain  wa« 
eompUdned  of.    The  next  day  fumiahed  the  same  report,  her 
bcm^ls  had  been  weU  fteed  by  castor  oil.    The  third  day  I 
feund  her'  complaining  of  pain  in  tbe  region  of  the  uterus, 
greedy  increased  by  pressure,  her  pulse  1 10,  skin  hdt,  lochia 
ftappresaed.    I  bled  her  to  gxri.,  gave  her  a  bolus  of  calomel 
and  jalap,  ml  ordered  stupes  to  the  belly*    Next  day,  the 
fburA)  after  driirei'y,  aU  the  symptoms  aggravated,  pulse  120, 
entire  abdomen  painful  and  swollen,  countenance  sunken,  slo^ 
mach  rejecting  drinks.    Ordered  pills  of  calomel  and  opium 
0Very  two  Iiours ;  leeches,  and  turpentine  stupes  to  the  abdo* 
men.    Fifth  day,  beBy  iympanitic,  passing  stools  faivotuntarily ; 
tomiting  ;  mcoberent ;  pulse  140,  weak.    Continue  medicine! 
ifntb  increased  quantity  of  opium,  one4iftlf  grain  instead  of  one« 
fborth  in  each  pill,  to  have  port  wine  and  water  in  small  quan- 
titite  to  drink.    She  died  the  next  morning.    I  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  a  post  mortem  examination,  but  could  not  obtain 
permission.     From  the  course  of  the  symptoms,  however,  I 
thiilk  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  this  was  a  case  of  inflamma- 
tion <^  the  substance  of  the  uteras  rapidly  spreading  to  the 
peritoneum. 

The  proportion  of  placenta  presentations  is  large,  but  the 

m^re.  <5f  the  ioatituUdn  is  calculated  to  bring  such  under  ob- 

S(ervbtk>n  %  for  in  these,  cases  it  is  often  impossible  to  remove  the 

patieot  to  ho^ital,  and  unless  an  extern  practice  be  followed 

they  .must  of  coarse  pass  into  oth^  hands.    By  combining  the 

extern  widi  the  intern  practice,  I  thus  secure  cases  of  tiie 

greatest  interest    All  the  foar  placenta  presientations  occurred 

in  extern  patients.    In  tiie  iwst,  appHcation  was  made  at  the 

hospital  in  consequence  of  severe  haemorrhage,  the  second  time 

of  its  occunence  within  the  month.    On  examination,  I  fouhd 

the  OS  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  halfcrown  piece,  thick 

wid  rigid,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  covered  by  the  placen- 

^*    I  plDggnd  the  vagina^  and  wiihed  to  have  the  patient  re- 


red  to  bo^Ild,  but  die  wad  unwiHiiig  t0  go,  so  I  left  her  in 
cfaurge  qf  a  carefid  pupils  witti  direetioDS  that  I  should  be  sent 
fait  in  caae  of  tfie  oocarreiKSe  of  paina  or  hmBorrhage.  The 
ktter,  aceompaiiied  by  labour  pain^  reeottmenced  with  ▼io<' 
knee  at  SIX  A.  M.  the  following  tnoniing)  at  which  .time  I  was 
engaged  in  attendance  a  few  mileB  from  town.  My  friend.  Dr. 
Monlgomery,  kindly  hastened  to  her  assistance,  on  being  in- 
feraMd  of  my  absence,  and  finding  the  os  nteri  sufficiently  dHa^ 
tod,  delivered  her  by  turning  the  child,  whidi  was  bom  dead.  * 

In  the  second  case,  labour  came  on  about  the  eighth  month 
With  considerable  hsemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  which  I  was 
lent  for  by  the  pupil  on  duty.  I  found  the  os  uteri  nearly  di- 
kted,  dtid  a  small  ^rtioti  of  the  .placenta  projecting  into  its 
area  at  the  back  part  The  head  presented,  and  finding  that 
the  pains  (which  were  very  strong)  caused  a  manifest  advance 
at  each  recurrence,  I  determined  to  leave  the  case  to  nature. 
In  a  short  time  tlie*  head  descended  into  the  pelvis,  leaving  the 
iodge  of  the  placenta  above  it/firotn  whksh  time  the  loss  of  blood 
ceaaed.  The  child  was  expelled  in  about  two  hours  from  my 
Arrival,  still  bom.  Hie  placenta  and  some  large  coagula  fol>- 
lowed,  and  the  mother  recovered  well. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  one  of  the  nurses  of  St.  Merk'« 
hospital,  in  whom  a  draining  of  blood  had  been  gorag  on  for 
«ome  time  before  ahe  applied  for  assistance.  I  found  her  with 
.the  .placenta  occupyiqg  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  os  uteri,  then 
^dilated  to  about  half  Hs  extent,  but  unyielding.  The  haemor- 
fhag(B  constant,  but  not  profuse.  I  plugged  the  vagina  and 
jset  a  carefid  watch  over  her.  I  visited  her  in  six  hours  after- 
warda,iind  found  her  complaining  of  retention  of  urine,  vrhich 
:fW  Relieved  by  passing  the  catheter.-  1  (bund  the  advantage  in 
•this,,  as  in  f^her  cases,  of  having  the  plug  composed  of  separate 
pieces,  generally  three,  by  which  the  outer  piece  can  be  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  catheter  while  the  inner 
remains  undisturbed.    In  six  hours  more,  at  twelve  p*  m.,  I 

• 

found  that  in  going  to  stool  the  entire  plug  had  been  expelled. 
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and  the  draining  of  Uood  was  going  on*  Tbe  oa  uteri 
now  relaxed  so  as  to  give  permiasion  to  the  hand  \o  pasa,  aad 
although  the  haemorrhage  was  at  no  time  violent,  yet  being 
constant,  I  was  unwiUing  to  leave  tbe  patient  undelivered ;  I 
accordingly  turned  the  child,  and  left  her  welK  The  child  waa 
dead^  but  the  mother  recovered. 

The  fourth  case  occurred  in  the  eighth  month.  The  he- 
morrhage was  violent,  and  the  os  uteri  soon  dilated  suflkently 
to  enable  the  hand  to  enter  and  turn  the  child^  which  was  stiU 
born.    The  mother  did  well. 

Of  the  two  funis  presentations,  one  of  them  terminated  in 
the  birth  of  a  living  child.  The  mother  had  borne  four 
children  previously,  the  pelvis  was  roomy,  and  the  labour 
short. 

The  twin  cases  amounted  to  ten,  of  which  four  had  both 
heads  presenting.  Two  had  the  first,  head ;  second,  bieedi  ;♦ 
two  had  the  first,  head ;  second,  feet ;  and  two  had  both  breech. 
Of  the  twenty  children  bom  in  these  cases,  four  were  dead  j 
two  of  them  in  one  case  ;  the  others,  the  second  of  separate 
births.  Tlie  two  that  were  stUl  bom  together,  occurred  in  a 
case  in  which  the  mother  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions 
early  in  the  course  of  the  labour. 

Tlie  deaths  that  occurred  were  seven.  Of  diese  three  were 
from  puerperal  fever,  which  made  ito  appearance  in  our  waitla 
in  Uie  last  week  of  October.  At  that  period  the  hospital  was 
very  full,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  fever  having  been 
for  some  time  prevalent  in  the  Britain^street  hospital.  Thia, 
coupled  with  a  manifest  disposition  to  the  disease  which  had 
existed  through  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,  contributed  to 
Its  development  at  that  time.  The  fiwt  patient  who  fell  a 
victim  was  attacked  ou  the  ninth  day  after  delivery,  when  she 


Id  one  of  these,  the  fin.t,  a  male,  weighed  8^  lb. ;  the  second,  female 
weighed  7  lb.  10  o,. ;  total  16  lb.  2  o«. ;  both  alive.    The  la^jmr  lasted  an  houi 
and  half.    The  heaviest  single  chUd  born  in  the  hospital  weight  1  lib. 
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was  walking  about  the  ward,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  hospi- 
tal.    An  attack  at  so  late  a  period  is  rather  a  rare  circum- 
stanoe.     The  disease  was  most  malignant  in  this  and  the  other 
cases  &at  occurred  at  that  time.    It  commenced  with  rigor, 
fidlowed  by  pain  in  the  belly,  of  very  severe  kind ;  the  counte- 
nance quickly  became  of  a  muddy  yellowish  cast ;  the  pulse  rapid 
andfseble;  the  bdly  tympanitic ;  wandering  of  mind  during 
the  last  twelve  hours;  cold  clammy  sweat;  and  death  on  the 
third  day.    The  second  patient  was  attacked  on  the  same  day, 
being  the  third  ailer  delivery,  and  died  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  f(»mer.    In  the  third  case,  the  progress  of  the  disease  was 
slower;  death  did  not  take  place  until  the  fiAh  day.    These 
were  the  only  &tal  cases  of  the  disease,  but  several  patients  were 
aflfected  at  the  same  time  vrith  fast  pulse,  dry  hot  skin,  tender 
belly,  great  thirst,  suppression  of  lochia,  and  restlessness,  shew* 
ing  the  great  disposition  to  the  disease  which  then  prevailed. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  the  cases  which  terminated  unfa-* 
vourably,  conasted  of  leeclies  to  the  belly  and  constant  stuping, 
with  the  occasional  application  of  flannel  wet  with  turpentine; 
calomel  and  opium  given  in  frequent  doses;  and  the  free  in-» 
unction  of  mercurial  ointment.  When  the  belly  became  tym«» 
panitic,  the  turpentine  alone,  and  in  combination  with  castor 
oil,  was  given  internally.  The  same  treatment  was  adopted  in 
six  oi  the  cases  which  recovered  ;*  and  I  found  that  when  the 
system  became  afl^ted  by  the  mercury  the  symptoms  began  to 
sub»de.  Finding  that  nine  cases  had  occurred  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  I  came  to  the  resolution  of  not  admitting  any 
odier  patient  into  hospital,  and  I  cleared  the  wards  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tients. I  kept  the  hospital  closed  for  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  it  was  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ventilated,  and  all  patients 
who  applied  were  attended  at  their  own  homes.     The  disease 


•f^ 


*  One  of  tlMwe  was  a  woman  nHio  had  been  more  than  a  month  in  the  hot- 
pital,  having  b6en  retained  in  eoniequenoe  of  a  cutaneous  eruption. 
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has  not  appeared,  ance*  Hie  co^esustance  of  po^i^pml  fever 
with  erysipelaa  waa  verf  remarkable  at  this  time,  and  cluring 
ihe'  whole  aumiber.  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  latter  disease 
^mmitted  ienrible  ravages  in  hosptal,  and  private  praelioi^, 
during  the  groater  part  of  the  year ;  and  whether  the  xtiseases 
are  identical  or  not^  die  expenenee  then  aflbrded  gtviss.  strong 
grdand  to  suppose  that  the  same  influence  is  favoui^ble  to  tfae^ 
production  of  both.  A  case  which  occuered  in  mj  fMivate 
practice,  in  ihe  early  part  of  sumnier,  goes  far  to 'establish,  in 
my  mind,  a  close  connexion  at  least  between  the  two  diseaaes. 
It  was  the  only  case  of  true  puerperal  tew  I  saw  In  private,  and 
occurred  in  a  lady  residing  a  few  miles  ftom  Dublin.  She  was 
attacked  about  thirty-six  hours  after  delivery,  and  was  dead  in 
forty-^ig^t  hours  after.  The  child  to  which  she  had  given  -birth 
was  aeiied  with  erysipdas  in  four  days  afterwards,  bdgii^iaing 
on  ihe  right  hand  and  arm,  and  then  appearing -on  the  fdoe^ 
body,  and  left  leg,  rapidly  becoming  gapgrenous,  of  which 
disease  it  died  in  five  days.  The  nature  of  this  communis 
pation  is  such  as  to  prevent  my  entering  morea't  length  on  this 
subject  at  preaant,  but  I  expect  to  do  so  on>  some  fuUire  oc^ 
easion. 

Two  ont  of  the  seven  cases  of  death  occurred  firotti  .abscess 
in  ihe  ovarium,  bursting  into  the  .peritcmcnm.  The  first  was 
in  a  woman,  aged  thirty •^ighi  years,  after  delivery  of  her  first 
diild*  She  came  into  hospital  on  th$  3iOth  of  December,  with 
false  pains,  and  did  not  fall  in  labour  until  the  4th  of  JaCnimryi* 
i:t'rom  her  age>  and  peculiar  make,  to  which  I  Will  refer  when 
I  come  to  mention  the  instrumental  cases^  I  anticipated  a  di& 
ficult  labour,  in  which  I  was  not  deceived,  as  it  lasted  three 
days.    She  was  delivered,  however,  without  assistaiee,  whicfc 


*  This  woman  stated,  that  the  only  occasion  on  which  she  had  se^'her  has- 
band,  lad^oitld  hA¥e4iqeoiDe  pfeg«ant,  -dwing^  the  year,  was  on  -the-i9th^ 
March,  18i34,  makirig  a  period  of  291  days^or  forty<oQe  weeks  and  fourdiTa  of 
utero-gestation. 
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I  wiihheld  itt<KiQ8eqiifiieer.iof  «;perceptiUe>  tl9M)ii^'flloif>  pro<» 
greas  6f  the  bead  tiurougb  the  pelvis.  Next  day,  pulse  120; 
bed  GDugb»  which  sh^  bfid  before  Admisftidii ;' belly  not  tender; 
hovels  irefed.  Following  day  pulse  as  before ;  intense  bron* 
diitia  of  both  lun^,  inflammation  of  vagina,  and  fcetid  dis^ 
chiarge.  CalomeU  Ipecac,  and  opium,  every  two  hou»';  blister 
to  the  back,  and  stupes  (o  the  Belly,  and  syringing  with  warm 
water  to  be  used  frequently  to  the  vagina.  Day  after,  chest 
somewhat  relieved,  stethoscope  ^ves  less  indication  of  bron- 
chitis;, belly  tender,  particularly  in  the  right  iliac  region} 
palse  120.  Pills  of  calomel,'  Dover's '  pawder  and  James' 
powder,  and  fridtion  wiih  mercurial  ointment.  Following  dayj 
being  the  4th  after  delivery,  the  pain  in  the  belly  became 
greatly  and  suddenly  increased;  ^the  breathing  hurried  $  coun-^ 
tenanee  livid  and  sunken;  piilse  140;  eSLtremities  cdd;  v6^ 
mita  her  drink.  She  died  that  night.  On  examining  tibe'body 
flie  lungs  were  found  fullof  the  frothy  fluid  of  the  last  stages 
of  bronchitis.  In  tte  b^Uy,  patches  of  lymph  were  discovered 
en  the  peritoneum,  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  pelvis.  The 
uterus  and  left  ovarium  enlarged  and  highly  inflamed,  and  a 
large  gangrenous  abscess  in  the  fight  ovarium,  which  had  btorsl^ 
and  given  issue  to  die  matter  found  in  die  pelvisi  The  vagina 
and  rectum  were  both  extensively  inflamed.  '      '' 

^Tlie  other  case  occurred  in  a  woman,  aged  30  years,  whb 
was  delivered  of  her  first  child  on  the  15di  February,  after  an 
6a^  labour  of  eight  hours.  IShe  complained  of  pain  iri  die 
uterine  region  extending  t4  the  right  side,  on  the  second  day 
after  delivery,  pulse  130.  She  was  leeched  irsely,  purged, 
stu^)ed,  and  slightly  mercurialued,  uader  which  treatmeht  the 
ul^e»l  sympioms  subsided,  btit  never  entirely  disappeaiied; 
tlie  pulse  cotitinued at  IQO,  and  the  skin  hot;  bfowever,  4h^ 
appeared  to  lie  gettttig  better  tmtil  liie  35th,  jusi  ten  4iBy«r 
from  her  deliv^ry^  when^  she  was  suddenly  seJaod  with  i4olenl 
p&i  in  the  belly,  rigot,  tomhing;  puke  140i  weak;  she  sank 
lapidly^  and  died  in  twenty-four- hours.    I  saqpected  the  6fmii 
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of  death  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  caae^  and  an  emninatioii 
of  the  body  disclosed  appeaninces  very  nearly  similar.  A  gan« 
grenous  abscess  had  formed  in  the  right  ovary;  which' had 
burst,  and  poured  its  contents  into  the  peritoneum.  There  was 
intense  inflammation  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera^  the  intes- 
tineisi  exhibiting  a  cherry  red  colour,  and  largely  covered  by 
recent  lymph.  The  uterus  and  vagina  were  not  diseowd,  aJB  in 
the  former  case. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  wish  to  record  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  recovery  from  an  accident  similar  to  those  just  related. 
Margaret  Grant  was  delivered  in  the  hospital  on  the  Slst  of 
October.  She  went  on  well  for  three  days,  when  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  set  in  with  great 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  hi^  fever. 
These  were  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  leeches  and  mercury, 
&c.,  but  a  swelling  and  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  re^on, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  fever^  continued  for  ten 
days,  at  which  time  she  was  removed  to  Sir  P.  Dun's  hospital, 
where  she  remained  nearly  a  month,  and  was  then  discharged 
as  well.  She  continued  at  home  for  three  weeks,  (suckling  her 
child,  which  was  not  healthy,)  but^till  complained  of  a  sw^ing 
and  soreness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  circumstances  took  jJace,  which  I  now  proceed  to  relate  in 
the  words  of  my  friend^  Dr.  Houghton,  who  was  at  that  period 
attending  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  undertook  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case^  and  to  whose  bold  and  judicious  practice  ahe 
is  Certainly  indebted  for  her  recovery* 

*^  On  Friday,  the  9th  of  January,  her  father  came  running 
into  the  hospital.  South  Cumberland-street,  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  earnestly  requesting  that  mefdical  aid  should  be  in- 
stantly given  her,  as  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  some  inward 
pain,  which  left  her  in  a  dying  state.  I  went  with  him  to  thmr 
dwelling  in  Grand  Canal-street.  She  lay  screaming  witti 
agony  on  her  left  side,  with  her  knees  drawn  towardi  her 
belly.    She  threw  her  arms  to  me  supplicatii^  some  relief,  not 
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moTing,  however^  any  part,  except  the  upper  extremity  and 
thorax.  Her  breathing  was  entirely  thoracic ;  she  related  to 
me  with  difficulty,  that  about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  (an  hour 
before,)  while  at  stool,  having  passed  a  little  from  ber  bowds, 
she  was  all  at  once  seized  with  a  pain  of  excruciating  intensity 
at  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  about  the  iliac  region.  She  was 
placed  on  the  bed  immediately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people 
present,  dying ;  she  vomited  and  fainted.  On  proceeding  to 
examine  her  abdomen,  she  screamed  to  keep  off  my  hand  froQ^ 
touching  her ;  it  was  swelled  up  into  a  round  form,  especially 
at  the  lower  part,  where  she  could  not  bear  the  least  toucb.^y- 
This  sensibility  extended  up  to.  the  epigastrium^  decreasing, 
bowever,  from  below^.  Her  pulse  at  this  time  was  about  80 ; 
her  hands  were  gold ;  and  her  face,  besides  expressing  intense 
pain,  was  somewhat  sunk.  She  got  a  strong  opiate  and  her 
feet  were  put  into  very  hot  water.  I  saw  her  again  in  an  hour 
and  a  half;  she  had  vomited  the  draught ;  her  pulse  had  risen 
knd  become  stronger ;  and  the  abdominal  soreness  had  rather 
increased.  I  then  bled  her  ad  deUquium,  which  ensued  when 
tboiit  a  pint  of  blood  Was  drawn*  She  complained  of  a  scald- 
ing pain  in  both  the  rectum  and  vagina,,  whieh  probably^  was 
caused  by  the  inflammation  invading  tlie  part  of  the  perito- 
-neum  lying  between  those  parts.  At  half  past  one  o-clock 
-she  commenced  taking  pills,  consisting  of  five  grains  of  calomel 
imd  one  of  opium,  every  half  hour,  aod  a  blister  was  pkced 
'Over  tlie  abdomen,  to  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment  in 
ten  hours.  Towards  evening,  at  half  past  seven,  she  appeared 
in  less  pain ;  the  pulse  was  about  140 ;  same  position  of  knees; 
lireathiRg  entirely  thoracic ;  had  passed  urine  under  her  with 
great  pain ;  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels.  Dr.  Churchift 
/saw  her  with  loe  this  day. 

.  .  5'  Saturday,  lOtb.^-Dr.  Beaity  camd  with  me.  Her  pulse 
was  about  130 ;  pain  in  belly  had  much  abated ;  had  not  slept 
§Bj.  Has  taken  fourteen  grains  of  opium  and  5i  of  calomel ; 
gia  sign  of  mercuriidifation ; . slightly  drowsy;  vqIp^  louder.-^ 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  22.  ^ 
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Examinatioh  per  vaginam  discovered  os  uteri  of  a  natural  sixe, 
not  tender,  or  in  any  other  respect  different  from  usual.  Or- 
dered her  to  take  (he  calomel  and  opium  every  second  hour. 
The  blister  rose  wril,  and  was  dressed  with  the  ungt  h'yd. 
fort 

**  Ilth.  Appears  to  be  decidedly  improved  ;  (ace  expressiTe 
nf  less'  suffering;  belly  bears  pressure  with  little  pain;  pulse 
126.  Vomited  the  medicine ;  can  take  but  little  dfiiik ;  tongue 
white. 

"  Repeat  ttie  medicine,  a  large  injection  with  turpentine,  salts, 
tinct.  jalap,  &c.  to  be  thrown  up. 

''  12th.  Improvement  continues ;  pulse  108,  strong  and  regu« 
lar.  Injection  brought  away  a  large  dejection  of  black  faecal 
matter ;  passes  water  freely ;  complains  much  of  severe  stitches 
in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  bears  pressure  ov^r  the  abdomen ; 
vomiting  continues^ 

«  Omit  the  mediciiie ;  sta|>e  the  plsce  where  the  stitches  are  witb 
tarpendney  and  afterwards  rub  the  part  wiik  the  ungt.  hyd«  fort, 

*'  14th.  There  commenced  yesterday  afternoon,  a  dribbling 
from  the  vagina  of  purulent  matter,  which  continued  throi^ 
&e  night,  and  at  five  o'clock  this  morning  she  was  seised  with 
pains  resembling  those  of  labour,  during  which  gushes  of  mat- 
ter issued  from  the  vagina,  and  still  continue  to  occur  at  inter- 
Tdsy  acconopanied  by  pains.  She  is  more  decidedly  improved 
<to.day  than  she  haa been  yet ;  the  face  is  mudi  better;  poise 
104,  full  and  strong;  bowels  copiously  evacuated ;  passes  waler 
freely ;  got  some  sleep  in  the  night  for  the  first  time  sinee  the 
Mcident.  Mouth  becoming  s6re  and  fetid;  the  pain  and 
Atitches  in  right  hypochondrium  mudi  relieved ;  ordered 

<^  Hyd.  c.  creta,  et  Puvl.  Rfaei  a  a  ^.  ii).  3tia  q.  q.  hora,  an^  a 
draught  with  Aq.  Menth*  pip.  and  Tinet  Opii.  gatt.  xxx.  at  bed 
tinie. 

"  1 5th.  Continues  to  improve;  pulse  100,  regular;  pain  on 
•pr^ng  abdomto  generally  quitd  gone,  but  still  considerable 
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on  premng  ovi^  thie  utetus ;  xnoiilli  sore ;  has  been  in  a  pro* 
fuse  pefspimtian  ^inoe;  yesterday  without  any  rigor.  A  flannel 
swathe  applied  round  her  belly. 

]^p^,  Enieniia  Tdf ehintb*  et  Huastus.. 

''  27tlL  I  .have  not  se^  her  for  some  time,  (being  myself  un% 
weU.)  She  has  been  taking  the  aiiodyne  draught  at  night  since^ 
and  ia  nowd  ecidedly  advanced  to  jecpv^ry.  She  still  has  some 
pain  on  pressing  the  r^ion  of  the  uterus,  and  there  is  a  fuln^s^ 
with  hardnessi  particularly  on  the  right  side*  She  is  much 
troubled  with  tenesmus,  accompanying  the  discharge  of  gela* 
tinoua.  matter,  sometimes  tinged  wi&  blood ;  her  faee  is  much 
impro?^.  This  day  the.  discbarge  fnoapi  the  uterus,  baviog 
ceased  for  ten  days,  recommenced.  Ordered  to  use  an  injecr 
tion«  per  vag^oam,  of  decoct  cbamsimvattd  an  amxiyiie  enema. 
From  this  date  her  amendment  tfas  progressive. 

^' May  2nd.  I  called  to  see  her  to*day«  She  ia  grown  full 
and  strongs  but  the  belly  is  somewhat  swelled,  and  some 
tumour  still  remaina  in  the  region  of  the  ri^t  ovary,  or  to 
qieak  less  inftrentially,  in.  tiie  rig^t  iliac  region.  She  has 
never  .menstruated  sinoe,  aldiottglL  the  milk  was  stopped  rt 
ih»  time  of  the  tuscideDt,  now  neaily  four  manAai^.  She 
speaks  of  going:o«t  to  Malta  to  join  kerhiiaband,  wbo^n  a 
soldier  stationed  there." 

From  this  very  aoemrate  description  of  the  caae,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  Aat  a  burst  o£  some  kind  had  taksm  place  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity ;  aad  looking  to  the  pravieas  Usiory,  ihere 
is  strong  gnnmd  to.  presume  that  it  was  an  absapesof  Uie  uterus 
•r  ovariom  that  had  given  way,  pvobaUy^  ihe  latfer;  The  la^ 
eovery  is  worthy  of  reoord>  in  asmueh  as  it  shewa  the  efllea^ 
of  bold  and  aoientific  practice*  The  ({Ottntity  ol  opium  and 
calomel  adminiatered  was  very  great,  and  I  thSiik  it  ia  likely 
that  either  of  tbem  alone  would  not  ham  been  suocessfol.-^ 
The  opium  was  given  in  aettordahce  witli'tbe  views  of  Dr. 
William  Stokes,  as  set  forth  in  a  former  number  of  this  Jour- 
md ;  but  it  appears  that  the  salivation  by  the  mercury  comh 
fleted  the  resolution  of  the  in^mmation,  and  probably  the 
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absorption  of  the  effused  fluid.  The  discharge  of  pus  from  thc» 
uterus^  at  a  subsequent  period^  shews  that  more  than  one  ab- 
scess had  existed. 

The  sixth  case  of  death  was  that  of  a  wretched  female^  who 
was  found  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  hospital,  lying  on  a  clay 
ioor,  in  a  damp  cellar,  in  labour,  and  apparently  dying  of 
pneumonia.  He  had  her  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  where  she 
was  delivered,  and  died  on  the  second  day  after,  B<rfh  lungs' 
were  found  extensively  affected  with  pneumonia  in  the  third* 


stage. 


The  seventh  fatal  case,  was  from  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
lifter  turning,  the  partiailars  of  which  have  been  already  de- 
tailed. 

Instrumental  delivery  was  effected  in  four  cases,  in  two  by 
the  perforator,  and  in  two  by  tfie  forceps. 

Both  cases  in  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  diminish  the 
size  of  the  head,  occurred  in  first  labour.  The  women,  as  welt 
as  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  forceps  operations,  had  a* 
very  close  resemblance  in  their  external  configuration ;  one 
which  I  have  generally  found  to  prognosticate  a  difficult  labour: 
viz:  a .  low,  squat,  thick  set,  brawny  frame,  with  broad  should 
ders  and  thick  limbs,  short  iBtumpy  fingers,  as  if  the  last  joint 
of  each  was  cut  off;  very  rigid  muscular  fibre,  and  nates  80 
large  as  ta  render  examination  per  vaginam  difficult  Such 
cases  seldom  terminate  without  much  trouble  and  anxiety. 

The  first  case  occurred  in  a  woman  of  the  above  descrip* 
tion,  aged  thirty,  pregnant  of  h^  first  child,  llie  os  uteri  was 
more  than  forty  hours  dilating,  aldiough  the  pains  were  very 
severe  and  true,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  her  ptdse  re- 
mained moderate  and  her  belly  without  tenderness.  At  the 
expiration  of  fifty  hours  her  puke  rose  to  100 ;  she  becamo 
restless  and  unmanageable,  insisted  on  getting  into  another 
.bed,  her  belly  became  tender,  and  her  stomach  rejected  drink. 
She  was  bled  to  16  oz.  with  the  efiect  of  calming  the:  delirium'^ 
and  causing  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri.  Finding^that  notwith- 
atanding  very  strong  pains,  the  thiid  part  of  the  bead  only  had 
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passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  at  the  ^iqpiration  of  fifty-nine 
hours,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  soreness  of  the 
belly  were  inereasing,  I  determined,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Montgomery^  to  deliver  her  with  the  perforator,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  In  this,  as  in  the  subsequent  case,  I  found 
my  fingers,  passed  into  the  evacuated  skull,  the  most  efficient 
mechanical  agent  for  the  extraction  of  the  head.  The  patient 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  but  she 
recovered  perfectly. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  and  possessed  of  all  the  unfavourable  external 
characters  already  mentioned.  She  was  seized  with  labour 
pains  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  December,  having  been  a 
month  previously  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  false  pains  for 
two  or  ttiree  days.  She  continued  in  labour  all  the  25th,  and 
on  the  26th  she  came  into  the  hospital.  On  her  arrival  the 
pains  were  j^evere  and  frequent,  and  the  abdomen  was  observed' 
to  be  remarkably  prominent,  with  the  uterine  tumour  very  high. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  making  an  examination,  owing  to 
the^size  arid  rigidity  of  the  nates,  but  at  length  the  os  uteri  waa 
discovered  very  high  up,  and  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  six-* 
pence^  The  edges  of  the  orifice  were  particularly  sharp,  giv«^ 
ing  the  im{»es8ion  of  an  aperture  punched  in  a  very  tense  and 
thin  membrane.  The  membranes  were  entire  and  the  head 
could  be  felt. 

27th.  The  pains  continued  all  night,  depriving  her  of  dleep  r 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  parts ;  no  impression  on  the 
OS  uteri  or  head  during  a  pain*  Ten  o'clock,  p.  h.  i  no  change, 
bowels  have  been  well  freed.  Ordered  an  anodyne  with  tinct. 
opii  gutts.  XXX. 

28th.  Matters  remained  in  precisely  the  same  state ;  pains 
severe ;  no  sleep ;  pulse  82;  os  uteri  not  dilating. 

V.  S.  ad  f  xvi. 

'  29th.  Pains  continue  severe  and  regular,  her  cries  have  been 
\1ncea5ing  for  the  last  two  days ;  os  uteri  no  more  dilated,  pulse  98. 
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Having  failed  to  cause  a  ceteation  of  ihe  p^ina^  or  relaxation  of 
the  OS  uteris  by  tbe  opium  and.bleedipg;  and  finding  that  no 
effect  waa  produced  on  the  bead  by  the  uterine  action^  I  con* 
sidered  that  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  must  be  acting  irregularly 
from  over  distention ;  which  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  > 
gredt  stse  and  prominence  of  the  abdomen.  I  therefore  punc* 
tured  the  membranes^  and  g^ve  exit  to  a  large  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii«  Four  f.  n.  ;.  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half 
crown ;  head  more  advanced^  though  still  very  high ;  anterior, 
fontanelle  to  be  felt  behind  the  pubis>«nd  the  sagittal  suture, 
running  directly  backwards.  Ten  p.  m.  ;  no  advance,  tumour 
forming  on  the  head ;  pains  as  before. 

.  30th.  Passed  a  severe  night  of  labour;  oa  uteri  more  di* 
li^ed,  ita  edges  thick ;  tumour  of  scalp  very  large,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  head  had  not  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis*  She  waa 
greatly  exhausted;  the  pains. were  weaker ;  the  abdomen  ten-^ 
der;  and  the  vagina  becoming  dry,  hot^  and  painfbL  She  had 
now  been  136  hours  in  severe  pain,  and  had  had  no  sleep  for 
five  nights ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  natural  delivery,  so  on 
consultation  with  Dr.  Montgomery,  it  was  judged  imperative 
to  deliver  her  by  the  perforator,  which  was  done  accordingly, 
and  a  large  child  was  extracted  with  the  fiice  to  the  pubis.  Iir 
this,  aa  well  as  in  the  former,  and  several  other  eases  x>f  difficult 
labour  that  ocoiurred,  the  fluid  that  was  discharged  fiom  the 
uterus,  immediately  after  the  child,  was  thick,  of  a  dirty  yelloiv 
eolour,  and  excessively  fcetid,  resendblii^  the  contents  of  an 
unhealthy  abscesi,  and  in  great  quantitf^  The  waters  dis^ 
charged  when  the  membranes  were  punofeured,  were  of  the 
usual  limpid  appearance,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so 
remarkable  a  change  in  the  characters  of  the  fluid ;  but  it  ia 
9ne  which  I  have  fi^quently  remarked  in  difficult  labours. — 
The  woman  i;ecovered  after  sufiering  a  good  deal  of  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  which  was  subdued  by  blood- 
letting, mercury,  stuping  the  belly,  and  syringing  the  vagina. 
The  first  of  the  forceps  cases  occurred  in  a  woman,  aged 
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tbirty-sfx;  in  labour  of  h^  aevelkith  child,  tWo  of  which  had 
been  still  bom  after  long  labour^    She  was  fortj^eight  hours 
in  strong  labour>  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  head  was  firmly 
jammed  in  the  pel?isj  the- greater  part  of  it  having  passed  the 
brim ;  her  pulse  was  120;  her  strength  failing  ;  and  the  pains 
diminisbiilg.    I  applied  the  male  and  female  forceps  not  with- 
eut  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  ti^tnto  with  which 
the  head  was  grasped  by  the  pelvis ;  said  by  sloit  degrees  I 
succeeded  in  dislodging  it,  and  extracting  tlie  child  altili  bom. 
This  woman,  like  the  others,*  had  a  good  deal  of  inflammation 
of  the  vagina,  and  incontinence  of  urine  for  smne  days.    I  could 
pot  discover  any  breach  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  she  went 
out  of  the  hospital  nearly  relieved  from  this  affe^^tion.    She  has 
since  appeajred  at  the  diqpensary^  and  states  that  she  retmis 
her  urine  perfectly,  unless  when  npttiking  any  great  exertion^ 
when  some  of  it  escapes. 

Th6  second  forceps  case  was  ihsA  of  a  women,  thirty  years 
of  fige,  pregnant  for  the  first  time ;  she  succeeded^  aQefsfevere 
labour  of  forty-eight  hour^  in  passing  the  greater  portion  of 
the  head  liirough  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  but  at  the  end  of  tbal 
time  her  belly  became  tender;  her  pulse  rose  to  120;  she-i^ 
mitted  dark  greenish  matter,  and  the  pains  failed.  Unwilling 
to  expose  her  to  greater  risk,  I  delivered  her  with 'the  sane 
forceps,  of  a  child  measuriog  twenty-one  inches,~andlar^  in 
proportion,  and  although  it  was  her  first  birth,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  erack  in  the  perineum.  She  recovered  without 
any  unpleasant  consequence* 

There  was  one  case  of  convulsions,  v^iich  occurred  in  one 
of  the  twin  cases.  .  The  woman  was  pregmmt  for  die  first  time, 
and  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  fortnight  previous  to  her  delivery, 
liaving  come  in  with  falae  pains.  Her  legs  swelled  enormously 
during  that  time,  having  all  the  appearance  of  phlegmasia  do<* 
lens  without  the  pain.  LabcNir  commenced  at  eleven  o^cloek, 
A.  M.,  and  continued  slight  during  the  day,  but  as  I  afterwards 
learned^  there  were  faiut  contidaive  mtrtiona  of  r  the  limba  lioa» 
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time  to  time.  She  continued  in  labour  until  one  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  when  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe 
convulsion,  upon  which  I  was  sent  for.  The  fits  succeeded  each 
other  with  such  rapidity,  that  she  was  recovering  from  the 
fourth  when  I  saw  her ;  I  found  tlie  pulse  120,  full  and  strong ; 
the  head  of  the  chUd  in  tlie  pelvis,  but  the  external  parts  not 
relaxed.  I  bled  her  to  Jxx. ;  cut  off  the  hair,  and  applied  cold 
to  the  head*  The  external  parts  relaxed  ;  the  pains  continued, 
and  the  head  passe  i  down  to  the  perineum.  She  had  another 
convulsion  at  three  o'clock,  when  she  was  bled  to  f  xvi.  I  at- 
tempted to  deliver  her  by  the  forceps,  but  she  was  so  restless, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  apply  more  than  one  blade  of  the 
instrument^  which  I  used  as  a  lever  with  some  advantage,  Ai 
four  o'clock,  she  had  another  very  severe  convulsion ;  the  vein 
inui  again  opened,  and  Sxvi.  of  blood  removed.  At  five  o'clock, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  large  boy,  still  bom.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered  thai  there  was  a  second  child,  presenting  likewise  with 
the  head,  and  not  wishing  to  allow  her  to  pass  through  a 
second  labour,  I  passed  my  hand  and  turned  the  child,  which 
tras  with  much  difficulty  extracted  dead.  The  second  child  was 
bom  at  six  o'clock ;  the  placenta  came  off  readily,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  she  had  another  severe  convulsion.  I  now 
threw  up  an  enema  composed  of  gruel,  spt.  terebinth,  gi. 
tinct  assaf.  5ij.,  tinct.  opii  giitts.  L,  after  which  she  fell  asleep; 
and  did  not  waken  for  several  hours.  She  recovered  without 
any  bad  symptom,  but-  never  recollected  any  part  of  her 
labour. 

Another  of  the  women  who  bore  twins,  continued  to  go  on 
well  after  delivery  for  some  days,  when  her  pulse  became  fast 
and  small,  her  tongue  loaded,  and  her  countenance  sunken 
and  indicative  of  general  constitutional  disturbance.  Accurate 
examination  could  detect  no  tenderness  in  the  uterine  remon. 
and  there  was  no  local  symptom  that  could  account  for  the  ge- 
neral distress.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  she  complained 
of  some  soreness  .about  the  right  buttock^  and  on  examination  a 


smell  blaek:  spot  was  ^ereeived  ovelr  the  tuber6s{ty^  of  the  right 
ischiutn^  sAifrounded  by  a  broad  btise  of  a  deep  red  colour: 
This  ccntiilued  to  spread  frokn  day  to  day,  the  copstitotional 
symptoms  ibcr^asiilg  in  severity,  pulse  130/  small  alid  feebte, 
tongue  dry  and  brown,  countenance  ghastly,  stoftiach  irritaUif, 
and  diarrhoae.  She  was-  supportiad  by  wme^  baik/  and  I>o?er's 
powder:,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  more^  a  large  slough  be^^ 
to  separate.  This  extended  deep  into  the  cellular  substance  of 
the  pelvia,  and  at  length  cameawayi  leaving  an  unhealthy  ca<: 
vify  into  which  fi  large  orange  could  huve  been  paased.  Tho 
sore  was  dressed  with  the  warm  dressing,  and  the  coi|stitutioo 
hegan  to  rally^  but  in  some  days  it  was  found,  that  feculent  maU 
ter  was  mixed  with  the  discharge*  This  oontmued  to  pass  fo^ 
a. fortnight  longer,  during  which  she  remained  in  iiie  hotiHtal^ 
and  then  finding  that  her  geoerel  health  had  improved,  I  pro-* 
posed  her  removal  to  a  surgical  hospital.  *  To  this  she  objeqtedi 
and  pr)^Miod  going  to  the  country,  sinoe  which  I  have  not 
heard  any  thing  of  her. 

<  Among  diQ  cases  of  female  diseases  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pilfil,  there  were  two  of  prolapsus  uteris  both  of  whidi  went  out 
cured.  In  one  of  these  Ae  riisenffo  hadexisled'  finqrteeii  years: 
There  was  complete  prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  inversion  of  the 
vagina ;  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  being  oqual  to  that  of  fin^  in* 
fant's  head.  The  urinary  bladder  was  also  inpl<ided  in  the  saci 
luwiog  followed  the  anterior  pfirtof-.tbd  vagina  in  its  desicent 
Thifl  was  evidebt  on  passing  a  catheter  inito  ,tfae  orifice  of  :tbe 
urstfam,  (which  was  readily  perceived  at  the  upper  part  of  th^ 
tumour).  .  The  instntoMn^  instead  of  parsing  upwards,  took  a 
direcitim  downinfards,  and  its  point  could  be 'distinctly  felt  Uh 
wards  the  l6:tor  part  ofthetusMbr, '  A  Tound  orifice  at  the 
lAjEsrioir  portion  led  td  tbeos  uteri,  situjated  itbout  half  an  im^E 
fibove  it,  and  the  body  of  that  organ  could  be  readily  distin* 
guished  by  grasping^  the  tumour.  _The  mucous  surface  of  the 
vagina  was  covered  with  cuticle,  and  thrown  into  rugae,  resem- 
bling those  on  the  scrotum,  but  the  anteripr  and  lower  portions 
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were  iricerate<}  by  the  passiiig  ef  the  urine  over  the  tttrface; 
The  whek  appesranoe  of  the  dnease  exactly  resembled  Ae  re^ 
pihssentaitieii  gilrcn  by  Madame  BiAvin,  in  her  splendid  work  on 
diseases- of  the  uteros.  llie.pddeitt  codnphined  of  very  se^^eie 
dtagging  pain  in  the  jkuns,  and  her  Iiealth  was  a  good  deal  im- 
paired. She  wte  p«(l  to.  bed)  and  ordered  not  lo  rise.  The 
fomoar  was  frequently  stuped^  and  she  got  some  mild  medioine 
to  regulate  the  howeb.  By  pursuing  this  plan  for  a  week^  the 
ulcerations  were  much  improved,  and  the  tension  and  bulk  ef 
the  tumour  were  diminished.  I  then  tried  to  reduce  the  pro- 
lapsed organs,  and  sucoeeded  without  diflScuMy ;  but  of  course 
they  descended  on  going  to  stool.  The  ilext  day,  I  passed  a 
large  ring  pesMiry  of  box-wood,  and  kept  her  rtill  10  the  hori- 
zontal position.  No  uneasiness  followed  Ihe  introduction,  and 
she  left  the  hospital  at  Ihe  end  of  ten  days.  It  is  now  mom 
than  twelve  months  since  tlie  instrument  i^s  applied,  she  faaa 
come  frequently  to  0ie  hospital  since,  and  atitt  remains  quite 
well. 

Three  cases  of  severe  menorrhagia  were  admitted  into 
hospital,  one  in  an  unmarried  female,  the  others  In  mairied. 
They  had  all  been,  of  long  standing;  in  one  of  Are  latter  tte 
disease  had  existed  for  eight  years ;  tfaia  woman's  confltitttlioti 
was  reduced  to  n  very  low  ebb,  by  the  constant  and  prc^se 
losses  of  blood ;  he^  countenance,  lip^,  iHid  tongue,-  were  pale, 
merging  to  a  lemon  colour;  her  legscBdematous;  ber  skin  C(^ 
feind  puke  feeble,  with  nervous  palpkaliomk  i  made  an  aocu^> 
rate  examination  ^  the  os  uteri,  but  could  not  detect  any  01^ 
ganic  disease.  She  was  pat  to  bed,  and  was  ordered  a  oeld 
enema  to  free  the  bowels,  and  then  a>  draught  with  gr.  iv*  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  a  draehm  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  three  tfrnea 
in  the  day;  to  throw  into  the  vagina,  by  means  of  darkens 
female  syringe,  a  strong  eolutf on  of  ^im*  every  feur  hours  1 

*  For  two  or  three  days  she  employed  a  piece  of  solid  a] am,  passed  into  the 
vagina,  with  marlced  benefit. 


atti  to  k«ep  doths,  net  with  cold  vmter,  «oMiuit}y  applied  to 
tiie  pudenda.  Under  tfane  trMmnl  Dm  viofeoefa  af  the  die* 
ckafige  was  arrested,  and  in  the  come  of  a  finr  dajs  alia  wee 
eUowisd  nouriehiog  ifiet  The  flow  of  Uood  reappeiuned  two 
or  tbt^aa  tiaees,  durbg  ^  ten  daje  ehe  rmnaiued  m  the  boe- 
ptely  hut  neiar  so  profuee  as  bafoie,  and  was  ohaeked  by  the 
aaae  meawk  I  then  pnt-  her  an  Chfr  iwe  of  the  euIphatB  of 
^(niniqa  and  salphorio  aeid,  wUeh  hada  wariMd  effisot  in  rer 
storing  her  oonalknUon,  and  aneiling  A  stow  dnamng  of  pale 
Uood  from  Ao  uterus.  II  is  now  w  weeks  eitoa  she  left  the 
hoqwial,  bat  dm  attends  at  die  diapeaeary  to  get  her  aiixtare 
lanewnd,  and  is  in  better  boakh  than  dm  baa- been  for  yeers» 

Two  women  were  admitted,  ^th  mammary  abecem;  ho^ 
of  whom  had  been  delirered  it)  the  hoepittd.  In  one  of  these, 
the  disease  supervened  at «  distance  of  two  months  after  deU* 
very,  end  was  very  ehfenio  in  Us  nature*  When  she  imsented 
taenelfj  it  was  manifest  that  amtter  bad  fonned ;  the  breest  we* 
enormously  swollen^  and  felt  dou^y  under  the  fingers ;  there 
was  not  muoh  pain  or  redness,  and  the  coostttutional  qmptoms 
were  net  severe.  It  was  nearly  a  month  from  the  tin^e  sh^ 
had  fifsl  feU  p%m  and  hardnees  in^  tfa^  breast  Under  these 
circttoistances^  sedng  that  resdlutioti  was  not  to  be  wpected, 
my  eodeavour  iwr*  to  bri^g  the  dlatter  forwardj  9id  as  there 
was  no  evidence  ef  pointing  at  afeiy  particular  part,  I  applied  a 
Ulster  over  the  breast,  excepting  the  m(^>la.  This  bad  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  abscess,  and  in  Usodays  fluctuation 
became  distil,  at  the  ^nper  aiid  inferior  part  A  puncture 
was  now  made,  und  jofearly  «  pmt  ef  healthy  matter  was  dia> 
chafed ;  a  pouUice  was  applied  and  fiim  premure^made  over 
the  whole.  The  <|0afKtity  of  matter  that  eaoaped  afierwards 
was  very  trifling;  the  pouUi<ie  wasJUid  adde  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  by  oontmuiug  the  pressure  the  breast  was  healed,  and  she 
left  the  hospital  m  a  week. 

The  other  case  oecurted  in  a  woman  who  had  sufiered  foom 
mammary  abscess,  after  the  birth  of  her  three  former  children. 
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About  a  mreek  after  ddivery  in  the  hospital,  the  left  brettt,} 
which  was  the  one  formerly  aflected,  became  very  mudi  ia-? 
flamed.    $he  was  ordered  half  an  ounce  of  the  tartar  emetic 
solution,  (two  grs*  to  8  oz.  water,)  every  hour,  which  prodooed: 
nausea,  and  was  continued  four  days,  at  the  end  of  whidi,  dl 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  subsided,  and  she  was  discharged 
well.     She  continued  at  home  for  a  fortnight  sodding  her 
child,  and  occupied  about  her  domestic  eoncers ;  and  then 
returned,  to  the  hospital,  complaining  of  pam  and  tenderness 
in  the  same  breast    She  had  petceived  it  becoming  pmnfiii 
for  some  days,  but  postponed  applying  for  rslief  until  tlie  in- 
flammation had  reached  its  present  height.    The  breast  was 
now  very  red,  swollen,  and-  painful;  h^  pulse  fost,  and'her 
countenance  betrayed  great  *  anxiety  and  suflering.    I  was  ap-^ 
prehensive  that  the  disease  had  proceeded  too  fer  to  bear* 
rested,  nevertheless  being  desirous  of  giving  her  a  iair  chance; 
she  was  taken  into  ho^italw    Her  bowels  were  freed  by  suK 
phate  of  magnesia,  the  antimonial  solution  was  recommenced; 
tind  warm  stupes  were  applied.    The  day  following,  finding  the 
stupes  give  no  relief,  a  lotion  of  acetate  of  lead  was  applied; 
from  which  she  felt  much  comfort.     The  other  treatment  to  be 
continued.     Notwithstanding  all  our  efibrts,  matter  was  formed, 
to  which  I  gave  exit  on  the  eighth  day  after  her  reedmissiom 
Pressure  was  applied  to  the  breast,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  all  discharge  ceased.    She  left  the  hospital,  and  continues 
to  give  suck  from  that  breast 

This  case  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the 
timely  administration  of  the  tartar  emetic  had  the  efiect  of  ar- 
resting the  disease  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  breast  greatly  dis- 
posed to  inflammation ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the 
second  attack  had  been  met  in  time  with  the  same  remedy,  the 
termination  by  suppuration  would  have  be^  averted.  I  am 
induced  to  speak  thus  strongly,  from  the  general  succ^s  with 
which  this  treatmrat  was  followed,  in  several  cases,  when  early 
re^rted  to. 
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A  otise  of  supptirBtidn  bf  die  breast  pfesented  at  ftie  diih 
peoniiy,  in  a  girt  thirtoen  yeanr  of  age,  who  had  never  men- 
struated.  It  came  on  slowly,  without  any  previous  injury,  and 
healed,  kindly,  after  a  large  quantity  of  nwtter  was  disoharged 
by  puncture* 

Two  oases  of  irritable  uterus  were  admitted^  both  of  them 
oecurring  in  women  who  had  borne  children.  The  pain  was 
very  severe,  bocupying  the  loins^  groins,  and  pubis,  and  shoot* 
ing  down  the  thighs,  wiA  a  sensation  of  weight,  and  bearing 
down,  that  was  very  intolemUe ;  Ae  general  healdi  vnk  mash 
impaired  owing  to  the  constant  safiering ;  no  organic  diseaae 
was  to  be  detected.  Rest  in  the  reoumbentpoation,  firequeht 
stuping  to  the  hypogastrinm,  and  syringing  the  vagina  with 
warm  water,  together  with  frequent  doses  of  hyd.  c«  cretaand 
Dovw's  ^  powder,  was  the  treatinent  pursued ;  under  which,  dte 
sjrmptonia' gradually  yielded,  and  they  both  went  out  much 
relieved. 

A  case  of  prolapsus  vesicae,  in  a  young  woman  who  bad 
borne  one  cfaild>  was  sent  to  me  by  a  professional  friend  and 
taken  into  hospital.     The  tumour  was  about  the  siae'  of  aih 
orange,  projeetmg  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  which 
was  carried  dowii  with  it  and  formed  its  covering.    The  mui> 
cons  ooat  of  ^  vagina  was  dry,  wmkled,  and  covered  with  a 
cutide  where  it  protruded  beyond  the  external  parts.  '  The 
patient  stated  that  the  disease  had  commenced  and  progres- 
sively increased  mnce  her  delivery,  about  three  years  ago.    She 
was  not  incapacitated  from  following  her  business  as  house- 
maid, but  she  ftlt  at  times  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  and:  dis- 
tress in  the  loins  and  pubis.     She  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  month, 
during  which  time  warm  stuping  at  first,  and  afterwards  astring- 
ent lotions  were  employed.    Under  this  treatment  the  tumour 
dimiaished,  and  the  uneaqr  sensations  described  greatly  abated. 
I  was  desirous  of  affording  aome  more  permanent  relief,  and 
tried  the  sponge  pessary,  but  it  created  so  much  irf itatioh  that 
she  was  unaMe  to  bear  it.    After  remainiog  two  months  ha.  the 
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bosptial,  she  retamed  home  much  lelievad^  b 
fiBOfed  thai  a  letum  ta  her  usual  eeeopitioA  n 


A  woman  presenled  hersdf  al  the  diapeMory  withaUMnour 
projecting  beyond  the  external  parts,  as  large  as  an  infaiii's 
head,  ooverad  by  the  muoous  membraiie  of  Ae  vag^M^  wiiich 
waa  coated  with  cuticle.  On  examination,  this  was  found  to 
be  aheniia,  protruding  from  the  bad^  of  the  v^pba  alila  lower 
part  By  pladtng  the  woman  recumbent,  and  applying  prew- 
sure,  die  whde  eould  be  xetmned,  bwt  it  passed  down  s^gain 
on  eong^g,  or  assumii^  die  nprig^  position,  I  recognised 
this  wompn  as  a  patient  I  had  seen  twenty  yean  befoie,  in  the 
Riehmond  hospital,  with  her  present  disease.  I  took  her  into 
hospital*  and  after  a  week's  rest  in  bed,  I  intsoduoed  a  lar^gs 
g^bular  wooden  pessary,  but  the  next  day  I  foiind  the  hernia 
had  passed  down  below  it,  so  as  to  render  the  inatmment  worse 
than  useless.  It  was  then  withdrawn,  a  T  bandage  with  eom* 
press  sid)stitiitod  for  it,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospttaL 

Sereral  instances  of  pendent  ophthalmia  occurred  iachil* 
dren  bom  in  the  hospital,. nrithout  the  existanee  of  gononhea 
in  die  mothersL  Some  of  these  were  'very  severe,  but  all  ra^ 
corered  perfecdy.  The  treatment  adapted  was  droppii^  a 
saturated  scduiion  of  aoetote  of  lead  into  die  eye»  twice  a  dqr; 
and  keeping  a  fold  of  fine  linen,  moistened  widi  odd  water^ 
constandy  applied.  Many  got  well  by  these  means,  but  some 
of  the  more  obstinate  required  Ihe  solution  ef  nitrate  of  nlver, 
10  gps.  to  the  oc,  for  their  complete  removaL  la  no  case  did 
I  find  it  necessary  to  apply  leeches.  Alterative  doses  of  hfd> 
c.  creto.and  riwbarb  were  given  from  time  to  time. 

An  example  of  that  rare  diseaae,  hydraceik  of  the  neck, 
presented  itself  in  one  of  die  inCsnts.  It  was  not  obsenwd 
until  about  a  week  after  it  was  bom,  and  was  dien  about  the 
Mse  of  a  nut,  sitoated  immediately  below  the  aaiddle  of  ihe 
left  daticle.  It  has  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  and  is  now  at 
the  end  of  six  mendis  «a  large  as  asmall  orange.    The  coafiB 
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ire  Aifl  and  diaphanonft^  th^  me  not  tetise,  and  no  pain  appears 
to  be  ftit  in  it  I  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  it  during  the 
inftncy  of  the  diild,  but  t  propote  ptteing  a  seton  thK)u|^  it 
at  adme  fature  period* 

Several  eases  of  tinea  capitis  presented  themselves  at  the 
dispensary ;  in  M  of  w4iich  a  speedy  cui«  was  tefflTeeHMl,  lny 
freatitig  the  disease  as  iniattimatory  in  Ad  trst  instiuice^  The 
neatts  employed  were^  catlnig  <he  hair  dose  to  tte  suaipj  wd 
diaying  it;  and  covering  the  entire  head  with  a  linseed  meat 
poultice^  which  vras  kept  on  night  and  di^.  Alterative  doses  of 
hyd.  c.  creta  and  rhubarb  were  gi^en^  and  the  diet  regulated. 
By  following  this  coarse  most  of  the  cases  got  well^  without  any 
other  application,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  In  some^  when 
all  inflammatory  a{4)eamnce  was  subdued^  the  scalp  was  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  ungt  hyd.  nit.  et 
UQgt  sulph.  which  soon  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  disease* 
But  it  was  feund  that  all  stimulating  applications  applied  at 
fiiaty  bad  the  effect  of  aggravating  it 

Hooping  cough  has  been  very  prevalent  daring  the  last  six 
Bioathsy  and  aeveral  verjf  severe  cases  of  it  were  brought  to  the 
dispensary.  This  is  one  of  the  disorders  which  the  children 
of  the  poor  have  with  great  sev^ty,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
pesttre  to  cold  in  the  early  stages^  aggravating  the  bronchitis^ 
with  wUdi  it  idways  commencaa.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
case  of  hooping  cough  that  was  not  attended  with  inflammation^ 
more  or  less  severe,  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  at  its 
commencement  A  disregard  to  this  stage,  or  the  adoption  of 
means  calculated  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  its  violence, 
is  a  great  reason  why  the  disorder  is  sometimes  met  with  in  so 
aggravated  a  form ;  and  there  is  no  measure  so  calculated  to  do 
miaehiefy  as  the  firee  exposure  to  all  weather.  To  this  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  of  course  greatly  exposed.  In  some  of 
those  cases  in  which  bronchitis  had  gone  to  a  great  length,  be- 
fore application  for  relief,  the  whole  attention  was  directed 
to  Oiis  complication.    Close  coniineinent,  depletion,  calomel. 
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and  hippo,  and  Uisters,  fomied  the  chief  ingredieiitpi  in  the 
course  of  treatment  After  the  inflammatory  stage  i?a8  got 
under,  the  spasmodic  was  attended  to,  but  great  caution  was 
observed  in  passing  from  the  treatment  proper  to  the  one,  to. 
thftt  suitable  to  the  other.  The  mixture  which  was  introduced 
into  practice  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty,  and  the  formula  of  whidi 
has  been  given  in  one  of  the  early  nuinbers  of  this  Journal,  ha» 
been  employed  with  great  success  in  the  latter  stage.  It  is  as 
follows: 

^*  Thtct.  Cinchon.  Comp.  ^r, 
Tinct.  Opii  Camph. 
Tinct.  Cantharidis  a  a  §88.  111. 

Of  this  a  teaspoonful  is  given  three  times  a  day,  in  an  ounce  of 
flaxseed  tea ;  and  to  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  a  dessert 
spoonful ;  and  up  to  a  table  spoonful  for  a  dose,  to  children  of 
tenor  twelve.  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  mixture,' 
that  its  use  cannot  be  commenced  while  any  inflammatory  ac- 
tion  is  going  on.  But  if  the  proper  time  be  selected  for  its 
administration,  its  efficacy  in  arresting  the  spasmodic  cough  is 
often  surprizing.  It  generally  puts  an  end  to  the  disease  in  a 
week  when  given  judiciously.  • .  ^ 

Many  other  diseases  of  great  interest  were  met  withi  but  aar 
this  Report  has  exceeded  the  limits  within  which  I  intended  to 
have  confined  it,  I  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  for 
some  other  occasion.  » 
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This  memoir  of  M.  Breschet  impresses  us  with  a  new  and 
higher  idea  of  the  human  integument  His  minute  investi-^ 
gations  of  its  structure  ^ive  more  enlarged  views  of  its  oompo^ 
nent  parts,  of  its  great  vitality,  and  of  the  extreme  sensibility,  it 
possesses  from  its  nervous  development  Now  as  deductions  with 
regard  to  pathological  conditions,  will  be  more  free  from  error 
according  as  physiology  becomes  more  clear  and  defined,  valu- 
able improvements  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  generally,  and 
particularly  of  those  of  the  skin,  may  be  hoped  for,  if  the  con- 
tinued researches,  which  the  author  promises,  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  be  as  happily  conducted.  M.  Breschet 
not  only  sends  forth  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  withdraws  it 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  imperfect  obser- 
vations of  his  predecessors,  whose  Works,  from  Malpighi  to 
Gaultier,  he  examines  with  candour,  giving  them  due  credit 
where  their  views  are  correct,  and  disproving  their  errors  by 
anatomical  facts. 

In  his  arrangement,  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  four  divisions  of  skin,  into  derma,  papillary  tissue,  rete 
mucosum,  and  epidermis ;  and  though  French  scientific  writers 
are  noted  for  a  cosmogony  of  names,  and  that  it  forces  itself 
on  our  feelings  how  poor  St  Bartliolotnew  must  have  been  two 
degrees  more  of  a  martyr  than  is  usually  thought,  yet  we  do  not 
fina  fault  with  the  author's  adding  two  more  heads  in  his  cla^ 
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sification ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  apposite  to  his  expla- 
nation of  the  subject ;  they  are  as  follows : 

''1.  Derma,  or  tissue  enveloping  and  protecting  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  nervous  filaments,  and  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organs  cont^ned  in  the  skin. 

*^  2.  Papilla,  or  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch. 

^*  3.  Transpiratory  apparatus,  composed  of  glandular  paren- 
chyma and  sudoriferous  canals. 

<M.  Absorbent  apparatus, 

"  5.  Organs  producing  mucous  matter.  Those  are  composed  of  a 
ghmdahiF  poreofibytn^  in  the  derma  and  eobcratory  ddote,  tbti  dopasit 
the  mucous  natter  between  the  papilka. 

'^  6.  Organs  producing  the  colouring  matter,  composed  oi  a 
glandular  parenchyma,  situated  a  little  below  the  p^llse,  and  hanng 
excretory  ducts  that  pour  the  colouring  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
denna,  where  it  combines  with  the  mucus  above  described.  The  pre* 
tended  rete  Malpighianum  results  from  this  combination.  Scales, 
hair,  bristles,  nails,  wool,  &c.,  are  the  products  of  this  sqpparatus." 

• 

To  each  of  the  above  heads  a  chapter  is  allotted,  and  we 
shall  follow  the  arrangements  of  the  author  in  our  analysis. — 
We  may  observe  that  his  experiments,  though  made  on  every 
part  of  the  skio^  were  directed  principally  to  the  skin  covering 
the  heel,  as  being  most  &vourable  to  the  study  of  struoture  > 
while  the  skin  of  the  whale,  as  approaching  most  closely^  in  feoc-- 
ture  to  that  of  man,  is  made  to  illustrate  its  comparative  ana* 
fomy.  The  result  of  M.  Breschet's  researches  on  the  derma  do 
not  diflfer  materially  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  au- 
thors, but  he  considers  that  the  term  vnextrieable  can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  that  tisane. 

^<  Nervous  tissue  or  papillary  bodies.  The  filaments  proceeding 
from  the  nervous  trunks  of  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  sub- 
divide ad  infinitum ;  as  they  approach  the  derma  they  can  be  dis- 
sected into  the  latter  tissue,  hut  from  their  great  fineness,  and  the 
opacity  of  the  derma,  they  are  lost  in  its  substance.  But  when  ac- 
customed to  it,  one  can  distinguish  and  isolate,  among  the  excretory 
dacts  of  the  surface  of  the  derma,  very  thin  bundles  of  nerAa>ns  fila- 
ments, directed  towards,  and  penetrating  the  base  of  the  papillse. 

'^  These  shoots  are  ranged  In  continuous  series,  commonly  bifid 
or  trifid,  separated  transversely  by  the  intervals  destined  for  the  course 
ci  the  sudoriferous  canals,  and  following  the  covrse  of  the  farrows 
ftom  which  the  homy  matter  is  secreted  ;  their  form  is  that  of  a 
little  cone,  the  base  of  whkh  expands  in  the  dema,  and  the  smnmit 
terminates  in  a  rounded  point.  Each  shoot  penetrates  the  homy 
matter,  as  a  sword  in  its  sheath,  so  that  the  internal  sucfeee  of  the 
epidermis  represents  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  papillae^     If 
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Ibive  he  vsM  la  iukfing  at  the  «pideNni«,  tJb^e  ptfiXke  vdtfua  ^u 
tmked  to  tlie  derma. 

^*  The  direction  of  the  papilUe  is  oblique,  and  sHglitly  iaeiined 
the  epidermia.  Beeidea  the  nearilema  wUch  they  barrow  frooi 
iba  dennay  die  bun  j  matter  f araiabea  tbem  with  a  aaembrane  that 
covers  tbem  like  a  hood ;  in  the  heel  they  .hare  a  Tery  thick  pro*- 
teettng  kiyer  oi  bbray  natter :  there  is  no  apertune  at  ^eir  lops  to 
indtoale  a  camd  within  them.  On  tearing  off  the  dark  coloured  epi* 
^rmts  from  the  akin  of  the  whole,  those  papiilae  are  seen  very  dls^ 
tioctly  nnsheathing  themselves  from  its  substance.  The  papiibe  ia 
man  vary  from  this  latter  in  a  sli^t  modificallon  of  ferai  «n)y.  In 
the  whale  they  are  several  lines  long ;  their  base,  radiated  into  tb^ 
^erma,  is  channeled,  but  thei^ummit  is  rounded,  presenting  the  form 
of  a  drumstick.  After  having  penetrated  nearly  Ibrotigh  the  ^pi-^ 
-dermis,  they  become  sHgbtly  inclined  at  the  top.* 

*'  These  nervous  projections,  though  proceeding  in  twos  and 
fhreea  from  a  common  base,  are  aR  Icept  asunder  and  covered  by  a 
pecnliar  web,  furnished  by  the  homy  tissue^  and  which  moulds  itself 
to  their  ootliae.  ... 

"  The  external  colour  is  of  an  opaque  pearly  white.  When 
highly  magnified^  undulating  striae  appear  through  the  neurilema, 
along  the  body  of  the  nerve^  becoming  less  ^jparent  towards  the 
Bommit,  where  they  reunite  and  terminate  in  concentric  semi-circlesi 
Its  surface  here  is  smooth  and  even.  There  is  no  polongation  from 
h  to  conmnmicate  with  neighbouring  tissues :  we  bav«  dissected  it; 
torn  k,  mibmitted  it  to  the  aetien  of  reagents;  6bc,  A  wllite,  dense'; 
resisting  tissue,  easier  torn  tbtin  broken,  was  tbie  vesultof  our  most 
jninote  microscopic  observation.  For  a  long  time  we  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  strim  into  fasciculi :  yet  we  have  been  able  to 
diacoTer  a  nutrient  vessel  going  to  each.  In  man^  there  are  at  least 
two  vessels  to  each,  that  join  in  an  arch,  and  which,  after  being  in- 
jected, become  very  evident  if  a  transverse  incision  of  a  papilla  5e 
made ;  and  a  pulpv  whitish  matter  can  be  detected  in  the  centre  of 
its  neurilema/^ 

In  speaking  of  the  homy  papillae  on  the  tongue  of  the  ox, 
M.  Breschet  considers  them  as  organs  of  touchy  and  that  the 
jMpillae  dedicated  to  taste  lie  in  their  interstices,  that  the  for- 
mer are  provided  with  manv  layers  by  the  epidermis,  while 
the  latter  are  furnished  mm  a  very  slight  envelope.  He 
CQptiiiues : 

^*  The  examination  of  the  part  of  the  derma  where  the  papilifl^ 
ead,  would  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  nervous ;  for  the  same  order 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  derma  as  at  its  surface :  its 


*  Aft  fteeo  in  the  plates,  they  rcaemble  very  much,  in  shape,  the  coatcms  of  the 
point  of  a  lobster's  claw. 
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-ine(][ualities  resemble  the  ridges  of  a  field,  the  prcnecting  Hnes  are  the 
nerves;  in  their  interstices  are  the  sudorific  canals,  and  the  filaments 
of  the  inhalant  vessels ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  is  found  the 
source  of  the  homy  matter ;  if  the  sense  of  touch  be  denied  to  these 
papillae,  we  know  not  what  part  of  the  skin  can  be  considered  as  the 
organ  of  that  function. 

'<  The  nerves  going  to  supply  the  skin  may  be  looked  on  in  three 
points  of  view ;  1.  in  the  subcutaneous  layer,  where  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  canal ;  2.  in  the  depth  ci  the 
derma,  where  they  become  soft,  flexible,  and  capillary ;  d.  at  the 
surface  of  the  derma,  where  they  are  transformed  kilo  symmetrical 
papillae.  Looking  at  these  three  states  of  the  nerve,  the  neceasity  of 
such  an  arransement  becomes  evident.  The  subcutaoeoos  nervous 
filaments  could  not  become  the  organs  of  a  sense  when  in  contact 
with  the  horny  matter,  without  having  undergone  some  change  in 
their  primitive  dispositions.  This  change  takes  place  in  the  derma, 
and  beyond  it  the  nerves  rise  outfitted  for  the  performance  of  new 
functions." 

M.  Breschet  considers  that  the  nerve  parts  with  its  neurili- 
ma  at  the  derma,  as  the  optic  nerve  does  entering  the  sclerotic^ 
fLiid  that  the  projecting  papillae  take  a  new  envelope  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  derma ;  that  the  mere  nervous  pulf)  does 
not,  of  itself,  constitute  the  sense  of  touch,  but  that  as  in  the 
aense  of  hearing,  or  of  sight,  there  is  an  apparatus,  all  the  parts 
of  which  must  be  in  unison  to  be  perfect ;  so  for  the  perfection 
of  the  sense  of  touch  there  must  be 

"  (A)  ^  principal  pari ;  1.  the  tactile  nerve  terminated  in  a 
rounded  point. 

"  ^B)  Accessory  projecting  parts  ;  2.  the  derma  encloang  the 
nerve  m  its  interior. 

<^  3*  The  papillary  neurilema  furnished  by  the  derma. 

'<  4.  A  peculiar  modified  tissue  from  the  horny  tissue,  the  organ 
of  protection. 

<^  5.  A  thin  layer  of  epidermis  covering  the  membrane  of  the  pa- 
pilla, and  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  touch. 

<*  If  any  one  of  th^e  be  wanting,  touch  cannot  be  exercised,  and 
the  derma,  neurilema  and  proper  epidermic  membrane  are  to  the 
papilla,  what  the  complicated  apparatus  of  sight  and  hearing  are  to 
the  optic  and  acoustic  nerves.  The  analogy  goes  farther,  for  the 
optic  and  acoustic  nerves,  on  entering  the  structure  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  undergo  the  same  change  as  the  tactile  nerve  entering  the  der- 
.ma,  with  this  difference,  that  the  two  former  remain  in  their  cavities, 
wh^re  light  can  penetrate  to  the  one  and  sound  to  the  other,  but  the 
nerve  of  touch  must  advance  as  it  were  to  meet  impressions. 

<^  Tke  Sudoriferous  ConoZ^.^^This  organ  occupies  the  thickness  of 
the  skin  froni  the  interior  of  the  derma  to  the  most  superficial  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  where  it  has  an  exit.  It  is  composed  of  a  paren- 
chyma for  secretion  and  an  excretory  duct. 

«  This  parenchyma  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  derma,  hav- 
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ii^  numerous  capillaries  surrounding  and  attached  to  it.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  sac,  from  whence  issues  a  spiral  canal  that  runs  through  the 
derma,  and  comes  out  of  it  hy  an  infundibulom  or  tranverse  fissure, 
situated  between  the  paniUse;  thence  it  takes  an  oblique  course 
in  the  thickness  of  the  norny  layer,  in  form  of  a  corkscrew ;  its 
termination  at  the  epidermis  is  indicated  by  a  light  depression  or 
pore,  that  is  observed  on  the  back  of  the  epidermic  lines. 

*^  The  canal  seen  through  the  epidermic  layer  is  round,  its  structure 
resembles  the  homy  tissue,  from  which  it  is  hard  to  be  distinguished. 
From  its  spiral  form  its  mouth  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
-skin ;  this  opening  is  closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  parietes  of  the  tube.  The  oozing  out  of  the  first  drop  of 
sweat  is  preceded  by  a  raising  up  of  the  epidermis  like  a  valve. 

'  **  If  we  separate  the  epidermis  from  the  derma  in  a  bit  of  skin  that 
has  been  macerated,  we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  these  excretory 
canals,  unrolling  and  stretching  out  like  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web. 
When  viewed  with  a  microscope  they  present  a  central  canal  and  a 
sur^e  covered  with  horny  matter.  On  leaving  the  derma,  the  spiral 
tubes  are  accompanied  by  an  inhalant  vessel,  which  enters  the  infun-> 
dibulnm.  These  spiral  filiform  tubes,  when  laid  on  a  wet  fflass,  coil 
themselves  up,  presenting  a  homogeneous  mucous  pulp,  elastic  and 
trembling  like  jelly.  On  shaking  the  glass  an  infinity  of  irregular  po- 
lygonal scales  are  detached  from  them.  If  the  body  were  warm  and 
in  a  cold  atmosphere,  it  is  probable  that  these  tubes  would  be  seen 
to  steam  like  a  cnimney. 

^*  This  corkscrew  disposition  of  the  sudoriferous  tubes  in  man  is 
very  remarkable  ;  it  explains  why  the  epidermis  has  always  appeared 
imperforate,  for  in  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  from  the  dead 
or  living  subject,  these,  when  torn,  withdraw  themselves  and  close  up 
the  opening ;  the  worm  of  the  tube  contracts  on  itself,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  microscope,  or  the  most  varied  ex- 
periments, to  find  out  a  perforation. 

<<  On  making  a  slopmg  incision  of  the  epidermis  not  reaching  as 
far  as  the  papilltt,  you  press  it  between  the  finger,  drops  will  be  found 
to  ooze  from  it  by  the  fissures  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as  the  essen- 
tial oil  is  made  to  shoot  from  the  rind  of  an  orange  by  the  same  method. 

**  Another  experiment  that  proves  these  spirals  to  be  canals,  is  the 
foOowing :  if  you  introduce  a  little  mercury  through  a  hole  in  the 
homy  matter  of  the  heel,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  level  of  the 
skin,  then  take  off  with  a  razor  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  epidermis,  and 
press  the  mercury  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  the  metid  will  find  an 
exit  through  the  sudoriferous  canals.  But  the  strongest  proof  is 
from  the  sweat  that  issues  from  the  pores  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  the  pulp  of  the  fingers ;  the  sudoriferous  canals  being  oblique  and 
^iral,  the  sweat  distils  out  but  never  spouts.  In  the  whale  the  su- 
cloriferous  tubes  emit  their  fluid  by  the  raising  up  of  an  epidermic 
valve.  We  lay  the  greater  stress  on  these  facts,  because  the  pre- 
tended exhalant  vessels,  of  which  every  one  speaks,  have  never  been 
seen  nor  described  by  any  one  before  us,  without  excepting  Eichhorn 
who  has  principally  written  on  the  exterior  orifices  of  these  hydro- 
phorous  canals. 
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^  Hunter,  Bichnti  ChausBier,  have  fUResttiiied  these  canals  to  be 
exhalant  uid  absorbent  vessels.  Bedard  says,  tbat  the  passages  for 
the  sweat  through  the  ^idermia  are  completely  unknown.  GauUier 
states,  thai  the  exhalant  vessels  issue  from  the  sanguineous  buibs,  ^sa 
he  termed  the  papillae,)  which  he  looked  on  as  centres  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  red  blood,  and  from  which  the  black  blood,  lymplv  aad  fluida 
are  exhaled.     Opinions  evidently  full  of  error. 

<^  According  to  Eichhorn,  the  sudoriferous  canals  would  be  at.  the 
same  time  organs  of  inhalation  and  exhalation,  without  belon^ix^  to 
the  ffeneral  vascular  system.  Yet  exhalation  is  commonly  attributed 
to  the  capillary  system^  and  absorption  to  the  «ction  of  the  veins  or 
lyo^atic  vessda. 

"  Although  the  secretions,  properly  so  called,  depend  on  the  san- 
guineous vascular  system,  the  new  fluid  is  not  completely  formed  by 
the  vessels ;  it  is  elaborated  by  a  gland,  and  every  where  tnat  we  have 
found  a  secretion,  we  have  observed  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
capiUartes  an  intermediate  substance,  an  areolar  ^ongy  parencbyass^ 
IB  fact  a  sland  where  the  secretioix  is  formed,  and  i^om  which  it  i« 
eliminated  by  an  excretory  duct.  The  capillary  vessels,  destined 
for  ibis  purpose,  differ  firom  larger  ones  oi^y  in  size.  When  arteries  do 
not  communicate  with  veins,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  peculiar 
tissue  for  secreting  the  fluid,  but  no  where  have  we  met  with  an  organ 
which  was  in  turn  an  instrument  of  exhalation  or  secretion  and  an 
instrument  of  absorption.  For  this  reason  the  opinions  of  Eich- 
horn, on  this  part  of  the  subject,  appear  to  us  erroneous,  though  his 
meoooir  is  in  other  respects  of  high  interest. 

^'In  1717,  Leewenhoeck  announced  that  he  had  discovered,  the 
pores  in  the  skin  by  aid  of  «  microscope.  Bat  the  most  credulous 
can  scarcely  believe  in  the  existence  of  14^400  openinn  in  a  square 
fine  of  cutaneous  tissue,  while  Gaultier  makes  but  six,  Monro  looked 
on  the  i^ral  tubes  U^  be  nervous ;  Fontana  speaks  of  them,  but  does 
not  tell  what  their  office  is ;  Humboldt  thinks  they  depend  merely  on 
ike  folds  of  the  skin ;  Major  makes  two  sets  of  pores  upon  iho  ex- 
ternal sucfaoe  of  the  epidermis,  one  for  transpiration  the  otiier  £or 
abacMption. 

'<  Here  M.  Major  confounds  two  very  different  things  ;  lst»  we  are 
<of  opinioB  that  ttie  inhalants  have  no  orifices  on  the  external  or  in- 
4ernaL  surfaces ;  2nd,  that  the  oily  fluid,  of  which  he  speaks,  (or  tiie 
protection  of  the  epidermis,  proceeds  from  the  follicles,  which  are 
very  distinct  from  the  sudoriferous  pores.  But  the  observations  of 
Albinus,  Meckd,  and  Cruickshank,  have  not  been  success&d  in 
seeking  the  discovery  of  those  pores  of  the  skin,  nor  were  those  of 
Humboldt,  though  made  with  a  microscope  which  magnified  312,400 
times.  Seiler  and  Bedard  have  been  equally  unsuccessful;  Blu- 
menbach,  Meckel,  Rudolphi,  &c.  not  admitting  Uie  existence  of  sudo- 
riferous canals  nor  orifices  for  these  conduits  at  the  surface  of  the 
ddn,  pretend  that  they  are  not  necessary.'' 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  occupied  ih  proving  claims 
U>  priority  of  discovery ;  for  it  seems  that  MM.  Wendt  and 
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Purkinje  were  occupied  nearly  at  flie  same  time  in  similar 
researches;  but  their  inrestigations  were  limited  to  the  epi- 
dermisy  and  though  they  discovered  the  spiral  capals,  M.  Bres- 
chet  alone  recognized  their  functions^  and  the  glands  which 
secrete  the  sweat  And  in  September^  1834,  the  latter  asserted 
his  claims,  without  opposition,  before  the  congress  of  physi- 
cians and  naturalists  at  Stutt^rd ;  amongst  those  present  were,, 
Tiedemann,  Froreip,  Strauss,  Rapp,  Lobstein,  &c. 


11 


Apparatus  of  Inhalation. — To  study  this  apparatus,  we  nausi 
take  off  a  very  thin  slice  of  the  epidermis;  it  mu9tbe  chosen  soft,- 
white,  and  as  it  were  friable,  laid  on  a  bit  of  elass  with  some  drops  or 
water,  and  when-  quite  free  from  any  foreign  body,  he  then  torn- 
asunder  with  curve-pointed  instruments.*     The  inhalant  conduits  then 
appear  under  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  in  the  form 
of  is<^ted  radicles,  spread  out  in  the  horny  tissue,  and  after  anasto- 
mosing several  times,  penetrate  the  derma  by  the  infundibulum  of 
the  papills,  near  the  sudoriferous  canals.     All  these  vascular  trunks, 
disposed  symmetrically  in  the  interstitial  fissures,  which  they  tra- 
verse, communicate  in  the  derma  under  the  papillae,  by  canals  forming 
a  common  plexus,  and  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  furrows  before , 
described.     We  acknowledge  that  with  all  our  efforts,  we  have  seen' 
but  very  few  times  the  termination  of  the  inhalants  of  theepider-, 
misy  yet  we  have  seen  them  sufficiently  often  and  distinctly  enough,  to 
make  a  drawing  of  them.     We  shall,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoicfing  error,  merely  state  the  result  of  our  observations. 

**  These  vessels,  of  extreme  tenuity^  ramify,  forming  loops  in  ahard^ 
elastic,  resisting  substance,  are  broken  with  great  facility,  and  eene-* 
rally  a  few  scattered  fragments  only  are  found.     Viewed  witn  the 
microscope  their  colour  is  white,  and  silvery;  through  the  parietes 
of  these  little  tubes,  one  often  perceives  a  species  of  diaphragmj^ 
which  proves,  if  not  a  perfect  identity,  at  least  an  analogy  of  structure . 
with  tne  lymphatic  or  venous  vessels ;  sometimes  they  are  knotted,  [ 
at  other  times  smooth  and  even,  but  in  general  not  very  elastic.     On . 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  you  can  perceive  these  vessels 
often  with  the  naked  eye ;  they  are  mostly  long  and  dry,  and  resem- 
ble very  fine  hairs. 

"  To  perceive  the  entry  of  these  vessels  into  the  derma,  you  must' 
gently  raise  the  epidermis,  as  you  would  to  study  the  sudoriferous 
canals ;  then  with  the  assistance  of  a  magnifying  glass  you  will  per- 
ceive that  all  the  hyd^phorous  canals  are  accompanied  by  an  inhajant 
vessel,  and  these  parts  are  united  in  an  intimate  manner  near  the 
derma-  The  inhalant  vessel  soon  detaches  itself,  and  the  sudorife- 
rous canal  enters  the  horny  matter  by  the  interpapillary  partition, 
whilst  the  inhalant  vessel  diverges  on  the  side  of  tne  epiaermic  fold,  ^ 
more  in  relief  and  corresponding  to  the  furrows  of  the  derma. 


*  Bj  txlenal  layer  of  epidermit  he  means  the  cuticle,  commonly  so  called ; 
by  epidermis  itself,  all  the  homy  matter  above  the  derma. 
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'  <<  On  examination  bv  the  microscope,  these  two  organs  present  a 
difference.  The  sudoriferous  canal  is  larger,  soft,  serpentine,  and 
elastic,  and  covered  with  little  laminae.  The  inhalant  vessel  is 
smooth,  silvery,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  traversed  by  a  central 
canal,  with  small  partitions  in  it.  If  the  epidermis  be  forcibly  taken 
away,  the  inhalent  vessels  break,  and  there  remain  only  the  sudori- 
ferous canals,  which  are  capable  of  considerable  elongation.  Ano- 
ther distinguishing  mark  is,  that  the  inhalants  present  numerous  anas- 
tomosing or  plexiform  ramifications^  while  the  sudoriferous  canals 
never  present  any. 

<<  The  following  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  in- 
halants have  a  direct  communication  with  the  arterial  or  venous  ca- 
pillary system. 

"  A  fine  injection  thrown  into  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  will  stop 
at  the  derma,  as  we  have  often  found  ;  then  if  the  skin  be  cut  slant- 
wise, and  the  injected  part  be  pressed  from  within  outwards,  with 
the  scalpel,  the  inhalant  vessels  will  be  found  coloured,  and  ramifying, 
and  anastomosing  as  far  as  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis. 
The  sudoriferous  canals  and  inhalant  vessels  cannot  be  dissected 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
horny  tissue.  But  some  are  seen  in  ft'agments  under  the  magnifying 
glass,  others  in  full  by  means  of  injections. 

"  We  have  found  the  inhalants  in  the  skin  of  the  negro  and  of  the 
elephant,  in  the  whale,  the  seal,  the  turtle,  and  several  fish,  they  exist 
even  in  quills  and  in  the  barbs  of  feathers,  and  in  the  prickles  of  the 
hedgehoff,  which  are  true  but  modified  epidermis.  Whatever  be  the 
colour  of  the  horny  matter,  the  absorbent  and  sudoriferous  canals  and 
nerves  are  uniformly  white. 

<'  We  have  constantly  met  those  inhalant  canals  in  the  homy  tis- 
sue of  all  sorts  of  skins  that  came  under  our  observation,  a  tisue  in 
which,  until  very  lately,  the  existence  of  any  vessel  whatsoever  was 
denied.  But  the  nature  of  these  canals  may  be  contested.  If  hot 
absorbent  canals,  what  are  they  ?  A  different  structure  ft'om  that  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  centre,  cannot  be  a  reason  for  refusing  to  them 
the  quality  of  absorbing.  Every  thing  that  is  without  the  derma 
presents  a  peculiar  aspect :  the  nerves,  by  the  manner  they  termi- 
nate, and  the  sudoriferous  canals  by  not  being  in  any  thing  analogous 
to  the  other  animal  tissues.  So  far  we  are  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  made  known  that  the  san- 
guineous vascular  system  does  not  go  beyond  the  secreting  and  ps^il- 
lary  organs,  and  that  the  transpiration  is  secreted  and  carried  off  by 
the  hydrophorous  apparatus.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  how  the 
homy  matter  is  separated.  Proceeding  thus  by  negative  induction 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  canals  which  creep  through  the 
homy  tissue  cannot  be  other  than  inhalants ;  first,  because  their  radi- 
cal loops,  prolonged  to  the  most  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis  and 
their  texture,  assimilate  them  to  the  lymphatics  ;  next,  as  absorption 
is  one  of  the  manifest  properties  of  the  skin,  we  find  in  it  no  other 
organ  which  can  fill  that  function. 

<^  Not  having  been  able  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic 
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Viaides  hi  the  skin,  we  think  that  absorption  must  take  place  by 
inliibitron  from  the  homy  tissue.  If  we  have  been  able  to  follow 
the  hydrophorous  canals,  and  to  discover  their  orifices  externally,  it 
'wts  Afferent  in  our  observations,  on  the  canals  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  These  conduits,  studied  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
-tentiony  were  continued  in  part  by  an  inextricable  plexus  of  canals 
like  to  themselves,  and  sometimes  these  appeared  to  be  but  one  loop 
'more  prominent  than  the  other  inflexions  of  these  plextform  cavities, 
hot  we  never  could  follow  them  to  their  termination  in  the  external 
imr^e  of  the  skin,  and  in  those  whose  extremities  we  found  situated 
in  the  substance  of  the  homy  tissue  constituting  the  mucous  hodyy  we 
teve  had  no  means  of  determining  whether  they  ended  in  an  open 
mouth  or  a  €mI  dt  toe.  Their  frequent  arched  or  looped  anasto^ 
^oAes  would  seem  to  indicate  the  latter  state.  The  termination  of 
•the  riisorbent  vessels  in  the  intestine,  where  they  take  up  the  chyle, 
•has  been  equally  obscure  with  that  of  the  inhahmt  vessels  of  the 
«kin.  Hiere  is  certainly  an  identity  in  the  mode  of  termination  and 
of  function  in  those  vessels  of  the  two  integuments. 

*^  Authors  present  a  chaos  of  conjectures  and  hypotheses  oh  this 
-head.  In  general  it  is  supposed  that  absorption  takes  nlace  at  the 
surface  of  the  derma,  and  that  it  is  continued  by  the  capiuary  meshes 
-either  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  alone,  or  of  the  veins  of  which  they 
would  thus  be  the  origin. 

^  We  have  long  sought  for  the  terminations  of  the  inhalant  canals,  as 
much  for  the  sd&e  of  knowing  their  characters  as  to  acquire  the  cer- 
tainty of  not  confounding  them  with  the  sudoriferous  tubes,  but  never 
have  we  succeeded  in  fin<fing  terminating  mouths  to  them  as  we  have 
done  in  the  latter*  We  therefore  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  that 
they  have  open  mouths,  su(^  as  we  find  in  the  lachrymal  ducts  for 
example.  This  drcumstance  in  the  disposition  of  these  canals  may 
not  appear  very  important,  yet  it  is  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  all  the 
absorptions. 

**  Aselli,  the  first  who  saw  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestines,  thinks 
they  sucked  the  ch^e  into  them  after  the  manner  of  leeches.  Bar- 
thoun,  and  Olaiis  jRubbeck  who  discovered  the  absorbents  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  were  of  the  opinions  of  Aselli  as  to  the  mode 
of  action  of  these  vessels.  Malpighi  thought  that  the  inhalant  ves- 
sels had  for  orifices  the  intestinal  follicles.  To  make  visible  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  inhalant  canals  of  the  horny  tissue,  we  injected 
the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  and  pressed  the  tissue  closer  and  closer, 
to  make  the  colouring  matter  penetrate  into  the  canals  of  the  epider* 
mia.  This  experiment  proves,  unless  a  vessel  had  been  mptured, 
that  the  inhalants  do  not  communicate  with  the  lymphatic  system, 
but  with  the  capillary,  and  answers  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Majendte, 
who  considers  the  veins  as  the  chief  agents  of  absorption.  Rudol- 
phl  has  examined  the  intestinal  villi  of  a  great  number  of  animals, 
and  affirms  that  he  found  no  orifices  at  their  extremities ;  in  that  we 
agree  with  him,  but  injections  have  demonstrated  to  us  that  he  has 
been  deceived  in  supposing  that  they  have  no  blood  vessels.  Hed- 
wi^  examined  the  intestines  of  nine  different  animals,   the  villi  of 
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jome  kad  orifices,  others  none  ;  ofiorly^-Sre  villi  xif  mvi^^  siic  c/if  hW 
.Orifices;  vrbat  heeame  of  the  rest?  those  that  be.daacnhe^  WPQ$^ 
{rom  an  optical  errar»  like  Delia  Tone*  who  thought  the  gMnilea  <f 
.the  blood  were  rings !  Many  aniotals  have  not  viUivjet  atwrptioo  m 
^carried  on ;  absorption  then  does  not  depfo4  on  thf  preseoiee  of 
.sensible  orifices  in  the  villi.  Procbaska  andPneilligenj  snatfliniata  <wb^ 
Jtiaye  made  the  most  successful  injectionsv  declare  that  there  are  np 
orificea  on  the  villi ;,  A*  Meckle  ia  of  the  aaaaa  opinion ;  Muth  hm 
Submitted  to  the  most  powerful  uicroscopic  lenses  the  villi  wbil^ 
distended  will  chyle  |  he  could  see  their  pointed  oval  sbiqpe  and  tfaeif 
,£ree  extremities,  but  no  orifice.  Tbe  last  namedobserrer  thinks 
that  the  intestines  examined  by  Cruckshsnk,  who  says  that  th^r^af^ 
orifices  in  tho  villi^  most  have  been  in  a  morbid  condition- 

<<  The  greatest  uncertaintj  still  reigns  on  the  ^oodeof  ^Mig^naf  tbp 
lacteals  wad  on  the  ^sKistence  or  non-«»8tenoe  of  orifie^  pf  tbe  villi. 
,'Bichat  would  have  done  better  to  descend  to  simple  observation  than 
to  declaim  against  the  anatomy  of  structure  the  -only  fhiiig  tha(  cfts 
guide  us  in  physiology  and  patbologioal  anatomy.  i 

V  f<  M-  Foiimann,  who  baa  devoted  himself  ^especiaUy  i9  the  study  of 
Jymphaticst  ^ySi^  that  they  end  in  f^  ds  Mr>  ^4  <V^  sunvoi^nded'  bj  a 
loose  tissue,  which  forms  a  connexion  between  them  and  tbe  ^slema 
!of  other  xirgana.  •  This  view  of  those  vessels  supports  the  opinion  of 
Majendie  and  Fodera,  who  suppose  that  .absorption  is  a  inie  imh^ 
,J)itmn*  -Whilst  against  this  opinion  we  must  allow  to  veins,  artariesy 
,and  other  vessels,  the  quality  of  bei^g  absorbents^  coosequent]^  ioabi- 
,bition  would  go  on  without  end,  and  the  fluids  would  penetcate  all 
,the  tissues,  aiui  there  would  no  longer  be  use  for  particular  canab  far 
the  blood,  the  lymph,  &c*  &&  This  form  of  circulation  may  eaiat 
!in  animak  very  low  in  the  scale  of  existeBce»  but  in  ^le  superior  ani- 
.nuds  imbibition  should  have  limits,  or  there  should  be  allowed  to  th^ 
lymphatics  and  veins  a  sort  of  ele^ive  faculty  of  imbibit^on»  above  th^ 
other  tissues.  This  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead  vis  into  the  faacKjp 
umd  hypotheses  of  the  ancient  physiofegists,  to  tbe  ii^ect  (^  the.fiusts 
which  anatomy  gives." 

But  we  must  have  recourse  to  reasoning  on  a  subject  which 
Ss  not  thoroughly  demonstrable  by  anatomy.  J^ow  it  cannot  bp 
denied  that  imbibition  gives  tbe  idea  pf  a  aubstanoe  passing 
through  an  opening,  and  eyen  if  acconspliabed  by  panii^ 
through  the  parietea  of  a  lymphatic,  may  not  tbia  parieiiai 
opening  be  the  orifice  of  another  lymphaiic,  and  ao  on  odt  v^ 
,nUum.  Hedwig  may  have  been  correct  in  bia  ^baer^atioiM, 
and  some  of  the  larger  lymphatice  may  haw  preaented  orifioes 
which  could  not  be  aisoemed  in  more  minute  ones.  Granting, 
however,  that  they  have  no  orifices  (tt  their  extrermties^  it  may 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  y^ssels  with  open 
months  in  their  parietes,  (otherwise  we  cannot  understand  wnat 
imbibition  is,)  that  discharge  their  contents  into  the  beautifully 
constructed  canal,  whose  valves  divide  the  maio  tube  into  ns 
many  chambers  as  are  suited  to  the  number  of  parieM  yc^ls* 
and  the  lengfii  of  their  course. 
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qamad  um  appaimtiH  from  the  inorny  nmlter  produced  by  it|  but 
oavhig  afterwards  recognized  the  primitive*  chaanacter  of  thiamaiteR 
lo  be  Haooua^'  and  Ihe  aame  in  ita  natareaiid  mode  <^  prodttction, 
botk  id  the  akin  and  mueoua  membraoefl^  we  have  pseferred  Daaningr 
tbeec  ofgaoa  mneiparoua.  The  mueoua  matter  of  the  alun  oniiea  wi£ 
tbft  eokninng  matter,  whence  .reanlt  the  diilerent  tints  of  boniy  hair»r 
tefest  feathm>  fto. 

^  In  observing^  the  akin  from  within  ontwia>d%  we  find» 
^  !•  In  the  darma, 

**  (u)  A  muc^Mtfouattsparmtna^  compoaedof  a  aeereting  elandr 
end  an  exeretorv  dnet,  diaehargii^  the  mocna^  yf&OL  by< 
drying  baoomea  homy  matter* 
'^{6)  A  colouring  apparatus  oompoaed  of  a  aeereting  pare»«; 
chyma  and  eobcrelory  ductS)  (aquammifonn  bodaea.) 
^  2.  Wittaoat  the  derma,  aa  raaiUt  of  the  mimtnre  of  the  tm>» 
seeiwtionai 


<<  (a)  The  bomy  matter  or  eradet mia. 


Habr^  the  hair,  feathersy  horaa»  && 

^  Mnikprntftm  Appatutug^-^At  the  baae  of  the  derma  there  are> 
seen  anmU  roddish  gunda,  wfaich  appear  witii  the  microaeope,  knobb- 
#d»  owequal,  cmd  atjreaked  by  blood-Teasda.  The^  are  enveloped  inr 
» looae  cettukr  membrane^  in  an  atmoaphere  of  little  adipose  tran»-. 
pereatTeaioleB^  fihe  heaps  of  snndl  pearhu  From  the  annmit  of  eacb: 
of  these  g^ands^  proceeos  e  tabe  that  traverses  the  whole  thickness  o^ 
the  dermay  and  opeaa  at  the  bottdm  of  the  fBrrows  before  ^okes  of.> 
Thie  canal  b  covered  by  a  diaphaaoos  cdhdar  membrane,  derived 
from  th»  contour  of  the  f^ds.  One  aees  vessels  or  capillary  fila-» 
adhering  to  the  tube  nnd  gkndnlar  organ,  and  a  eonaiderable: 
Tossel  enters  the  gland  at  its  base.  These  canals  mostly  formi 
bokindade  in  the  Aubstaiiee  of  the  derma.  Sometimes 'the 
^mtda  are  {daced  at  unequal  height,  and  appear  to  coramuniBate  by/ 
mtArmediBte  ctnds.  The  ran^  of  excretory  eanah  correspond  toi 
the  length  of  the  iurrows,  that  la  to  say  that  they  are  perpendicular  to* 
the  pfame  of  the  parenchyma,  secreting  the  eolouring  matter. 

*«  Jfke  Apparaius  of  tks  CoiowHng  Jdaiieg^-^  situated  in  the  exte* 
fior  port  of  the  derma,  in  the  depths  of  the  forrows  below,  and  between^ 
th*  papiysB.    Its  superior  part  is  surmounted  by  a  areat  quantity  of 
sheet  exeretory  tabes;  its  infierior  surface  ia full  et  capillary  vessels 
in  rahition  wiw  the  exeretovy  tubes  of  the  mociperous  f^ands*    Its* 
ataucture  is  areofauv  vpongj^  and  resisting*     This  parenchyma  and  itS' 
oscretoiy  canala  beeoaoe  red  very  essilyx  and  form  a  limit  to  the  ar*. 
terial  system,  which  here  brings  its  last  tribute  and  ceases toexist.^ 
We  except,  however,  ihese  nntAent  vessels  of  the  papihe  which 
riea  a  little  higfaerk    When  tins  tissue  is  torn  there  b  found  an  infi- 
nity of  little  filaments  from  which  scales,  or  uncoloured  corpuscular 
fisMoff  in  great  quantity.   This  reservoir  of  scales  exists  no  where  else 
in  the  derma;  we  may  then  look  on  this  parenchymato-glaadnlar' 
liasae  aa  a  peculiar  organ,  penetrated  by  arterial  and  venons  capilla-' 
lies,  aad  fram  whkh  proceed  excretory  canala  whidi  terminate  at  the 
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dame  point  as  those  of  the  mudparons  gfand,  'and|>oi^  into  (he  tan* 
cos  of  this  gland  the  granulatiom  of  the  pigment  or  the  colouring 
matter  properly  so  called. 

**  Excreted  I^oduds.'^TheBe  products  are  the  epidermis  or  horn]r 
matter.  The  inner  surfkee  of  the  epidermis  presents  the  form  of 
the  outer  surface  of  the  derma,  as  perfectly  as  a  plaister  mould  does 
the  figure  on  which  it  has  been  laid.  Tnis  sorliMe  is  the  retieidar 
tissue  of  Malpighi.  It  has  two  divisions,  one  more  in  relief  and 
filling  the  furrows  of  the  derma,  to  which  it  is  united  foy  the  tubes 
of  the  muciparous  and  colouring  apparatus  ;  on  its  sides  are  holes 
that  giro  passage  to  the  lymphatic  yesseb.  The  other  division  is  the 
iuterpiqpillary  occupying  the  intervab  of  the  bifid  papilla,  and  is 
prolonged  into  the  interstices  of  the  sudoriferous  and  inhalant  canals, 
and  receives  the  insertion  of  the  nervous  papiUsB.  On  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  epidermis  are  seen  prominent  lines,  slig^y  concentric 
or  parallel,  which  separate  the  furrows.  Examined  with  a  lens,  these 
lines  present  alternately  little  papillary  eminences  and  slisht  depraa*. 
sions,  which  contain  the  orifices  of  the  hydrophoroos  canals.  *  These 
prominences  move  on  one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  The 
origin  of  the  horny  matter  is  seen  very  distinctly  in  the  whale,  from 
the  contrast  of  the  black  epidermis  vrith  the  white  derma.  It  filla  att 
the  space  unoccupied  by  the  papillse.  The  black  matter  is  excreted 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  line  within  the  derma,  in  the  latter  situa* 
tion  it  is  found  within  a  capsule,  at  the  bottom  of  whidi  are  tittle 
whitish  teats ;  these  are  the  excretory  canak  of  the  colouring  paren- 
chyma. Its  development  occurs  from  vrithin  outwards,  the  matter 
just  secreted  drives  before  it  the  superior  layers,  which  solidify  by 
degrees.  This  phenomenon  takes  place  bv  a  successive  expnlaion  of 
sciues  and  mucus,  of  whidi  the  external  layers  are  always  the  moat 
compact  and  least  distinct. 

«*  Structure  of  the  Homy  Matter  in  Man. — To  study  thia  matter 
we  must  place  a  portion  of  the  external  layer  of  e|ndermis,  or  of  the 
mucous  gluten  on  the  surfoce  of  the  derma,  in  a  tittle  water*  On 
examining  this  with  a  lens,  we  find  among  the  debris  of  the  ikhmUmi 
vessels  and  eudor^erons  canalsf  an  infinity  of  scaly  corpuscula  of  the 
form  of  an  irregular  trapeiium.  In  a  piece  of  the  derma  injected 
with  red,  the  deporit  of  tne  horny  matter  is  found  to  begin  where  the 
sanguineous  drculation  ends  in  the  excretory  tc^es.  This  separation 
is  very  manifest  in  the  skin  of  the  whale.  The  homy  matter,  when 
secreted,  is  at  first  mucous  and  fluid ;  it  moulds  itself,  layer  after  layer, 
round  the  papillie,  enveloping  and  protecting  the  sudoriferous  canals 
and  inhalants,  acquiring  a  greater  density  the  more  external  it  be* 
comes. 

<'  Having  thus  given  a  rapid  and  succinct  history  of  the  skin,  let  us 
follow  the  synthetical  method,  and  thus  take  one  glance  at  all  the 
compartments  of  this  complex  machine. 

<'  1st.  The  blood  poured  by  the  arterial  capiUaries  into  the  paren* 
chyma,  secreting  sweat,  and  taken  up  again  by  the  veins,  throws  off' 
the  matter  of  the  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration.  Sad.  The 
inhalants  imbibing,  at  the  surface  of  the  derma  or  interior  of  th& 
epidermis,  the  foreign  fluids  and  molecules  of  decomposition,  to  pour 
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them  into  the  lymphatic  canak  and  into  the  veins.  8rd.  Th^  nm^em 
placed  at  the  (yeriphery  of  the  body  as  adyanced  posts,  receiviiig  thtf 
tactile  impressions.  4th.  The  homy  matter  seoreted  and  moulded 
around  the  papills  and  inhalant  and  sudoriferous  canals,  being  itself 
sn  orgau  of  touch,  of  defence,  and  of  ornament,  and  above  all,  w 
hygrometrical  body,  which  is  penetrated  more  or  less,  according  to 
its  density,  by  the  fluids  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  and  thm  be^ 
coming  one  of  the  first  organs  of  absorption  or  imbibition.  5th.  Thar 
derma  of  which  we  can  now  form  a  just  idea,  supporting,  isolating,' 
and  protecting  the  fragile  instruments  of  these  multiplied  functions.  ' 
•  <*  Two  reasons  incUne  us  to  think  that  hairs  are  secreted  by  gian*^ 
dular  organs  at  the  base  of  the  d^ma,  and  that  they  do  not  ^rtng* 
from  a  fold  of  the  skin.  Ist.  We  have  remarked  that  the  hairs  have 
their  bulbs  lodged  in  sheaths,  symmetrically  arranged  at  the  basee 
of  the  derma.  2nd.  The  skin  of  the  heel  is  unprovided  with  hair,; 
diong^  the  glandular  bodies  exist  there  in  great  numbers.    Is  it  not 

Cibable  that  the  homy  matter  which  is  elsewhere  converted  into 
r  or  horn,  is  employed  here  in  the  extraordinary  development  e£ 
the  epidermis.  ^  Thi»  accords  with  the  general-  observation,  that  the^ 
tfihmer  the  epidermis  the  more  abundant  is  the  growth  of  hair,  and. 
vice  versa, 

*'  We  hav6  seen  that  the  homy  matter  is  secreted  in  a  fluid  state, 
fiutt  this  fluid  is  identical  with  the  hardest  homy  tissue,  that  it  solidified 
file  nearer  it  is  to  the  surface.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  are  only 
specks  of  mucus  in  the  chrysalis.  It  is  the  passage  from  the  fluid  tof 
(tie  solid  state  in  man,  that  has  been  considered  as  a  particular  body  ;, 
viz.  the  pigmentum  or  mucous  network  of  Malpigni,  but  this  net-^ 
Work  does  not  ^vst  of  itself,  it  expresses  only  tne  transition  of  the 
homy  matter  to  the  solid  form,  and  the  imprint  it  receives  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  dermic  surface.  We  may  use  the  comparison  o^ 
wax  newly  melted,  the  part  of  which  in  contact  with  the  air' becomes 
hcd,  while  the  inner  part  is  BtiU  in  a  h^uid  state.  x 

'^The  discovery  of  the  true  compositMm  of  the  homy  ttsanehas  beea 
Attribnted  to  Malpighi,  who  described  it  under  the  name  of  corpus 
feticulare ;  others  after  him  have  called  it  the  rate  glutinoaum  Mai-* 
ph^hiantun  ;  and  this  word  rete  has  so  dec^ved  anatoflusta  and  phy* 
Siologists,  that  they  have  considered  the  corpus  reticulareas  a  vaacnlia: 
network  or  interlaoing  of  arteries,  veins  and  lya^ihatics ;  even  Bichat 
has  fallen-  into  this  error,  and  expresses  himsdf  more  eiqplicitly  on  it[ 
than  his  predecessorSL  Yet  Malpighi  has  never  said  that  the  cofpne 
reticolare  was  formed  of  vessels ;  in  several  parts  of  his  work  oiv 
the  organ  of  tooch  he  speaks  of  a  mucous  substance,  whose  density 
Varies,  and  which  is  applied  over  the  papillary  bodies  by  which  it  is 
penetrated  and  traversed.  These  perforations,  pointed  out  by  Mal-^ 
pighi,  have  given  origin  to  the  idea  of  a  network. 

'^  Organt  of  Secretion  and  Excretion  nf  the  Colouring  Matter.-'^ 
The  rete  mucosum  of  MalfHffhi  has  also  been  considered  as  the  onlyf 
Mat  of  the  cdionring  mbtter,  vmich  would  be  secret^  by  the  pretended 
vascular  network,  and  deposited  there  in  a  semi-fluid  state ;  but  th^ 
analywa  ol  the- homy  tissue  md  the  knowledge  of  it&mode  of  pro««' 
ductaoDy  permit  us  to  present  from  the  facts  a  theory  of  the  colour- 


m^  matted  of  Uite  skin,  mvdi  iftiw^aatkffiwrf^ry  OitoUieooe  UA^ 
UriigfaU  We  have  remaAed  that  Uk^  free  edgea  of  the  scales  w  oi 
&e  same  tc^ur  aa  the  tint  of  the  skih.  The  padide  of  the  scale  and 
tlie  celhilar  ^isaue  in  which  it  is  impbnted,  alwava  preserve  a  white 
ookrer,  as  well  aa  the  parts  that  enter  accidentallv  into  the  eomposi- 
lion  of  the  epidermis,  as  the  nervous  f^Wm^  the  inhalant  vessels, 
and  Bwloriferoaa  canab.  The  scales  then  are  the  only  organs  la 
which  tesides  the  seat  of  colour.  The  coloured  pediclar  scales  ol 
butterflies  are  implanted  in  a  sort  of  nervous  centre,  which  leads  us. 
to.  think  that  the  fine  network  to  which  the  acalea  of  the  human  slua. 
are  attaehe^  is  also  a  tissue  contAining  canals  peculiar  to  the  acaltt; 
in  the  whale  the  latter  aiee  evident.  .       ' 

•  <t  Having  through  curiosity  «tamined  A>ma  flowets  in  the  micro- 
SKTO^,  If e  saw  that  these  natural  pictures,  so  rich  and  variedi  were 
the  result  of  an  inlaying  of  little  utncuU  of  dtffertot  form  and  ooloiv, 
according  to  their  species.  Thus,  the  petal  of  th^  iHise  is  composed 
ef  little  utricuU  of  uncoloured  mosaic  \  the  scales  on  the  primrose  are 
irr^ular  polygons,  those  of  the  tiolet  raised  aud  projecting,  w  the 
stodL  giUiflower  thdy  Overlap  like  the  scales  of  a,  fish,  &;o.  As  far  as. 
t^^afmnaL  and  vegetable  lr«yUmit  can  be  compared^  the  seat  ana, 
mode  of  coloration  seem  to  have  an  analogy  in  both.  ; 

.  «•  But  how  is  the  edoiir  produced  ?  Isf .  It  fa  to  be  preAuned  that 
iht  totm  of  the  scale^  or  utricultts,  plays  some  part  in  the  productu^ 
of  this  phenomenon.  Can  the  negro  and  the  ceCaoea  have  the  seaiea 
identical  in  form  ?  In  the  European  they  are  of  the  form  of  a  Ua^ 
penum.  Besides  we  have  remarked  that  the  small  articulated  pieces 
forming  the  petals,  differ  according  to  the  colour  they  represeali,  and 
the  q>eeies  of  fiower  of  which  they  form  a  part  i  can  form  have 
auv  anecid  action  in  decomposing  light  after  the  manner  of  n 
j^nsmr 

. .  ^  find.  There  ia  another  eonsideiation  which  probably  is  not  for 
reign  to  the  creation  ai  colour;  vis*  that  the  scale  is  found  with  iM 
pedicle  in  oonlmnnicBtion,  more  or  less^  with  its  seoreting  org«m,«nd 
nourished  by  a  true  drcidation.  This  is  evident  in  flowers,  who^ 
utrieuli  contain  a  fluid,  and  is  proved  by  the  observation  that  th<i 
half,  ftc,  id  aainials  dianges  and  becomes  of  a  duller  eolour  wh^n  the 
animal  is  sick.  Now  the  soalesin  this  case  maybe  looked  OP  as  oraana 
aotbff  in  a  special  manner  on  the  fluid  which  is  in  contact  with  theic 
pec^Oi  by  means  of  aredbur  tissue  in  which  it  is  in^ilanted.  Theasi 
eimms  woukl  have  the  faculty,  iidierent  in  their  tissue,  of  shading  tho 
aolours  and  of  assimilating  certain  combinations  of  theoi./  However 
it  may  be,  the  colours  are  ranged  with  art  in  littb  oemjpartmenta,  aa 
as  to  produce  a  true  optical  wusion.  On  looking,  at  the  petals  of  m 
red  primrose  with  a  microscope,  lighted  by  a  lamp,  the  flower  resem- 
bles an  illumination  of  various  cobured  glasses,  each  utriculua  harin|| 
the  appearance  of  a  little  coloured  cup.  In  fact  flowers  as  well  as 
butterflies,  or  other  animals,  owe  their  shades  of  oolour  to  the  fwM 
and  disposition  of  the  qiangles  which  ornament  their  epderadis  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock,  Uie  golden  wings  of  the  humming  hird^  maj 
be  considetsed  as  animal  flowers,  since.  ^  syatem.of  tolouc  bthe 
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ima  in  the  two  of^unc  kingdooM/  it  is  mi  ifvith  pendl  and  piHeltct 
ikftt  nature  doss  tKa^  work ;  no»  she  arniys  a  conbki«tion  of  monia 
to  produce  the  most  charming  effects.  [ 

<f  If  tfaia  achloB  of  -die  noffro's  fildn  differ  from  those  of  the  white, 
and  if  dUfferenoB  of  form  produee  difference  of  colour^  we  shall  Ink 
«ny  longer  need  hate  recouise  Uk  the  eoiit«(ed  influence  of  the  sum 
That  Inmioarymaj  make  the  skin  more  or  Ins  tawnj,  but  it  lias  net 
the  power  of  dunging  the  pimitive  type  of  beinffs;  the  negro  is 
hltA  in  an  absolute  manner  Irom  the  same  reason  wat  a  £nropeai 
is  white.  There  should  he  then  in  all  die  varieties  of  the  hnmaH 
4ade  a*  diffsrsnee  in  the  fcrm  of  the  scales,  as  we  see  it  in  those  ef 
iishee  and  reptfles,  a  circumstaaee  net  as^et  pointed  out,  sndiA 
which  the  jphysieioffist  is  as  much  interested  as  the  loologirt.  But 
this  arrangement  m  the  little  ecsles  could  only  constitute  differanee 
of  form ;  we  must  jstill  admit  a  peculiar  ccJouriug  matter,  and  it  is 
ihis  matter,  which  we  believe  to  be  secreted  by  the  superficisl  glan- 
dular parenchjrma,  that  we  have  described. 

^  Beneath  this  organ  and  its  excretory  canals  there  does  not 
exist  eoiouring  matter  i  the  derma  is  white  except  at  its  lower  parts^ 
<wh«re  the  vascular  network  ^es  it  a^oeloHr;  all  the  omns  tbit 
aprii^  fimn  the  derma  or  tmveuse  it  are  without  colour.  iBnt  selr 
ting  out  from  the  second  organ  of  secretion^  with  which  the  excrer 
tory  ducts  of  the  deep-seated  glands  communicate,  we  p'erceive  the 
production  of  a  colouring  matterv  and'we  have  repeatedly  obschrved 
coloured  globules  in  the  canals  that  issue  from  the  gkndukHr  orgatii 
which  tubes  we  consider  as  llie  excretory  ducts  of  die  eolounng 
matter.  There  is  effscted  then  a  peci^ar  modifioadon  of  mucou^ 
substance  in  these  glandular  bodies  ef  the  superior  layer,  by  the 
eombtnatton  of  a  gramdar  colouring  matter,  whether  black,  whiter  or 
«opper-eoloured,  which  demonstrates  that  the  mucous  matter  and 
the  colouring  m%tt0r  are  in  their  principles  two  disdnct  things, 
«ldioagh  never  isolated  one  from  the  other  when  they  constitute  de 
epidennie  hdmy  tissue* 

'<  In  certain  animals  the  horny  tissoe  is  loaded  with  caloareonB 
matter,  forming  a  sort  of  solid  prison  in  whieh  the  anfinid  is  shut 
up.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  die  mneus,  subjacent  to  the  cut^ 
cle,  being  developed  in  successive  layers,  may  occasion  the  rupture  <lf 
die  dider  homy  envelope,  and  be  prepared  to  supply  its  plAse.  Datf- 
driff  occurs  Irom  the  dets^ing  of  the  worn  epidermis,  and  particularly 
in  spring,  comes  off  in  branny  exfoliadons. 

^  ilie  snrfoce  of  the  skin  is  marked  out  into  geometricsl  figures, 
forming  conGontrtc  drdes  on  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  sinuous  lines 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  leseqge-^aped  at  the  wrist,  overlspping  like 
tile  work  at  die  bend  of  the  arm,  &c.  A  knowledge  of  the  psrticular 
'forms  of  lines  adapted  to  a  particular  part,  would  be  available  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  law ;  viz.  that  a  form  and  motion  being 
given,  one  should  know,  a  priariy  the  disposition  that  should  sdfect  the 
fkin  $  thence  we  might  ascertain  the  relative  situation  of  each  con-^ 
stitnent  part  of  the  skin,  and  draw  conseouences  from  it  useful  to 
human  tnd  comparative  phjwiolegy,  as  weU  as  to  palhelogy.    AH 
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the  orgaii9  placed  on  the  surfbce  of  the  denna  haTing  an  oblique 
direction,, every  epidermis  is  necessarily  scaly ;  the  iosertiou  of  the 

hairs  Pp^"^  ^^^^  ^"^' 

'<«  The  epidermis  then,  the  protecting  envelope  to  the  nervous 
system  .and  to  the  whole  bod^,  is  not  an  inorganic  matter  or  a  me- 
chanioal  exudation  of  mncus,  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  tissue  of  very 
tomplicated  organization,  connected  with  the  important  functions  of 
exhalation  and  absorption,  from  the  faculty  it  possesses  of  allowing 
liquids  to  penetrate  it ;  and  this  imbibition  or  endosmosis  would  seem 
to  be  the  point  at  which  absorption  begins.  The  epidermis  is  aUie4 
to  vegetable  life;  the  absence  of  nerves  renders  it  insensible  ;  li 
takes  colour,  exhales,  and  absorbs  after  the  manner  of  vegetable^ 
to  compare  it  with  which  certainly  raises  its  attributes  to  a  jfiiir  higher 
Tank,  tnan  to  call  it  dead  matter  as  some  have  done." 

We  cannot  introduce  the  retrospect  of  the  difFerent  opi- 
nions of  physiologists,  who  have  written  on  the  skin,  unless 
.we  were  to  give  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  this  memoir^ 
.which  our  limits  do  not  allow  ;  we  have  therefore  confined 
ourselves  to  the  researches  of  M.  Breschet  alone,  and  abdi 
conclude  -this  analysis  of  his  work  by  his  obsenratioRS  on  tiie 
•pathology  of  the  skin. 

^<  Patkohgy* — ^We  have  said  that  beyond  the  derma,  in  the 
substance  of  tne  horny  tissue,  there  is  no  network  of  blood  vesr 
sels ;  the  proof  is  that  in  vesicles  from  blisters,  which  raise  up  all 
the  horny  tissue,  there  is  found  only  an  albuminous  serum,  pro- 
'duced  by  the  rupture  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  sudoriferous 
*eaoals  and  of  the  excretory  tubes  of  the  mucus.  We  think  that 
.cantharides  act  on  the  secreting  organs  of  the  skin  in  a  special 
.manner,  analogous  to  their  action  on  the  urinary  passages,  by  excit- 
ing the  circulation  so  as  to  occasion  the  rupture  of  the  vesseb^ 
but  they  do  not  produce  anv  effect  on  the  epidermis ;  they  attract 
the  blood  to  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  derma,  which  frees  itself 
of  it  by  an  abundant  secretion.  The  redness  of  the  skin  in  ord^ 
nary  inflammation,  is  the  result  of  the  transparence  of  the  ho.my 
tissue  ;  in  fact  it  is  never  seen  red  unless  when  the  epidermis  is 
very  thin;  inflammation  never  injects  the  thick  layers  of  the  sole 
of:  the  foot,  nor  accidental  callus  unless  by  ecchymosis  or  extrava- 
sation of  blood. 

<<from  the  known  structure  of  the  skin,  it  is  certwn  that  the 
derma  never  remains  stranger  to  any  cutaneous  disease,  however 
iight  it  may  be,  and  that  all  the  organs  that  compose  it  mav  be 
affected  separately  ;  that  is,  that  some  one  of  them  may  predominate 
in  the  development  of  the  symptoms.  Thus  the  furfuraceous  des- 
quamations of  the  exanthemata  and  the  different  species  of  ichthy- 
osis, may  be  looked  on  as  having  their  seat  principally  in  the  se^ 
creting  organs  of  the  horny  matter,  for  the  epidermis  detaches 
itself  in  scales  upon  scales,  and  occasionally  in  whole  patches  ; 
.when,  a  more  or  jess  cousider^ble  number  of  scales  is  agglutina- 
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ted  bj  the  drying  of  the  matter.  The  affections  of  the  horny 
matter,  properly  so  called,  should  present  different  forms  of  squam- 
nue,  accordmg  to  the  different  parts  where  they  are  seated,  without' 
the  nature  of  those  affections  being  changed;  for  the  form  and  uses 
of  certain  regions  of  the  body  determine  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
scales  and  the  dispoBition  of  their  outlines,  what  may  be  called  local 
modifications ;  but  which  have  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  the 
secreting  organs  or  of  the  matter  secreted.  In  the  humid  squamous 
tetter  of  Dr.  Alibert,  there  is  seen  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  the 
homy  matter,  which  preserves  its  diffluent  character,  and  occasionally 
becomes  puriform.  It  is  this  matter,  which,  when  condensed,  consti- 
tutes the  large  squammse  belonging  to  a  period  of  this  disease,  whose 
seat  would  seem  to  be  in  the  glandular  body,  secreting  the  mucus 
which  at  a  later  period  becomes  the  horny  matter. 

"  It  would  be  necessary  then,  before  examining  a  drcum- 
scribed  cutaneous  affection,  to  know  perfectly  the  structure  of  the 
healthy  skin  in  that  part,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  among  the 
detritus  of  the  crusts  the  organ  principally  affected. 

*^  We  have  seen  in  our  researches  sudoriferous  canals,  whose 
exterior  orifice  was  enlarged  and  corroded ;  we  have  seen  the  glan- 
dular organs,  situated  in  the  derma,  hardened  and  scirrhous.  The 
inhalant  canals  then  ought  to  present  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  lym- 
phatic diseases.  If  we  could  localize  diseases  of  the  sldn,  and  we  think 
it  possible,  and  with  anatomy  for  our  guide,  point  out  the  seat  of  each 
cutaneous  affection,  it  would  be  a  true  progress  for  medicine  and  pa- 
thological anatomy. 

^'<  In  superficial  sores  the  cicatrizing  pellicle  proceeds  always  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  the  granulations,  commonly 
termed  fleshy^  are  insensible  to  cautery.  In  seeing  how  the  epider- 
mis advances  progressively  upon  the  hard  part  ofiheihM  of  a  cwonuU 
implanted  in  tne  skin  of  a  whale,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
wmch  the  cicatrix  proceeds  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  when  it  finds  a  support  from  the  horny  granulations  that  are  or- 
ganized with  it.  This  cicatrix  issues  from  all  points  of  the  most  inferior 
byers  of  the  neighbouring  epidermis*  To  these  layers  are  added 
others  in  suocession,  until  the  new  pellicle  has  reached  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  epidermis.  The  granulations  called  fleshy  are 
insensible,  because  tney  belong  to  the  epidermic  mucous  matter.  In 
sores  vrith  loss  of  substance,  when  the  derma  is  destroyed,  there  is 
found  a  cicatrix,  at  the  sole  expetise  of  the  surrounding  horny  tissue, 
that  has  been  untouched.  As  soon  as  the  dcatrizing  pellicle  can  find 
a  point  of  support  on  the  vascular  granules,  that  fill  the  bottom  of  the 
sore  or  even  on  a  bony  surface,  it  extends  fVom  one  edge  to  the  other 
by  the  same  process  as  the  epidermis  covering  the  scales  of  the  tor- 
toise, or  thesnells  of  the  mollusca;  this  form  constitutes  cicatrices  of 
a  bad  character  and  easily  torn. 

"  Albinism. — White  spots  on  the  skin ;  the  different  shades  of 
colour  in  baldness  or  in  plumage  ;  and  the  changes  of  tint  of  all  those 
parts  from  the  effect  of  molting,  of  disease>  or  of  age,  have  much  em- 
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harassed  physiologists.  How  is  it  that  hairs  hecome  white  where 
there  has  hcen  an  ulcer?  Why  has  a  feather  different  colours 
throughout  its  extent  ?  Why  has  the  porcupine's  quill  alternate 
zones  of  white,  hlack,  or  hrown  ?  Why  is  the  for  of  many  of  the 
carnivorous,  ruminating,  and  other  mammiferi  of  a  different  colour  in 
different  parts  of  the  hody,  &c.  &c. 

"  A  Knowledge  of  the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  pigment,  and 
of  its  situation,  gives  the  reason  for  all  these  phenomena.  The  secre- 
tion may  never  have  taken  place  causing  a  true  arrest  of  develop- 
tnent ;  hence  is  albinism.  In  the  foetus,  the  colouring  does  not  take 
place  until  near  the  termination  of  intra-uterine  life.  In  the  negro 
race,  this  secretion  of  the  pigment  does  not  occur  until  after  birth, 
neither  does  the  pigment  of  the  choroid  appear  at  birth,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  foetus  are  then  as  red  as  those  of  an  Albino.  If  the  secretion 
is  scanty,  the  eyes  from  being  a  rose  colour  become  bluish,  and  the 
hair  is  fair  ;  according  as  the  secretion  becomes  more  abundant,  the 
eyes  become  more  coloured,  and  the  skin  and  hair  take  a  deeper  hue. 
Age,  the  passions,  the  state  of  gestation,  or  diseases,  may  dimini^  or 
suspend  this  secretion,  or  render  it  more  abundant  in  certain  parts. 

^<  From  an  original  disposition  in  certain  parts  the  pigment  may 
be  of  different  shades.  The  secretion  may^be  intermittent,  thus  offer- 
ing an  explanation  for  the  zones  on  the  porcupine's  ouill,  and  in  ulcers 
the  secreting  organs  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  hairs  which 
spring  from  it  may  be  white,  because  the  hair  issues  froin  a  layer 
much  deeper  seatea  than  that  which  furnishes  the  pigment,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  part  next  to  the  bulb  is  never  coloured.  The 
reproduction  of  the  horny  tissue  occurs  from  within  outwards.  H 
you  cut  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  bird,  it  shoots  out,  but  always 
preserves  its  truncated  extremity  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  feather  falls, 
a  new  one  is  developed,  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  when  crabs  lose  a 
portion  of  a  claw,  it  is  said  that  they  tear  away  the  remaining  stump 
that  an  entire  new  claw  may  shoot  out.  It  is  thus  that  horns,  nails, 
&c.,  are  renewed. 

"  Unless  we  be  in  error,  the  anatomy  of  the  cutaneous  system 
has  been  demonstrated  by  us  in  an  entirely  new  form.  The  aerma, 
explored  with  a  rigorous  and  persevering  attention,  has  exhibited 
to  us  organs  hitherto  unperceived ;  we  there  have  seen  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  nerves ;  the  end  or  beginning  of  the  blood 
vessels ;  the  organs  secreting  sweat ;  the  origin  of  the  inhalant  vessels ; 
we  have  studied  the  nature  and  development  of  a  body,  at  first  mu- 
cous, becoming  afterwards  a  homy  matter ';  we  have  demonstrated 
the  permeability  of  the  epidermis,  and  given  a  new  explanation  of  the 
natural  colours  of  animals. 

"  To  complete  the  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  ac- 
cessory parts  of  the  skin,  (as  the  crypts,  &c.,)  to  examine  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  to  inquire  most  minutely  into  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  at  present  are  only  sketched  out ;  the  subject  is  immense. 
The  skin,  considered  as  a  touty  is  not  an  organ,  but  a  series  of  appa- 
ratus, because  the  organs  it  contains  do  not  aU  tend  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  function ;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  anatomi- 
cal fiu:t  that  so  many  different  organs,  foreign  one  to  Uie  other,  should 
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be  anembled  in  the  same  twue.    To  resume  then,  this  integument  in 
vertebrated  animals  has  presented  to  us— 

f  1.  A  first  orffan  forming  the  mould  and 
base  of  all  the  otherparts.-<-The  derma* 

2.  Organs  of  sensibility. — Nervous  appa- 
ratus or  the  papillary  bodies. 

3.  Orrans  of  exhalation. — Sudoriferous  or 
hydropherous  canals. 

4.  Organs  of  inhalation.— Inhalant  or  ab- 
sorbent vessels. 

5.  Organs  producing  the  homy  matter.*-^ 
Muciparous  apparatus. 

6.  Organs  producing  the  colouring  matter. 

1.  Hair8«-*-The  hair,  wool,  bristles,  ftc. 

2.  Horns,  priiUes,  scales,  feathers,  naihs 
**  2.  Accessory  parts.    ^        &c. 

d.  Mucous  folMcles.-— Adipose  and  seba- 
ceotts  follicles,  frc. 

**  Qmelnsimu.'^l^*  There  does  exist  an  apnaratus  of  exhalation, 
ooBsposed  of  bydrophorous  or  sudoriferous  canals,  disposed  in  spirals^ 
open  at  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  one  of  their  extremities,  and  cor* 
responding,  by  their  other  extremity,  to  the  derma  in  a  parenchyma^ 
tous  or  glandular  body. 

**  2nd.  The  inhalant  canals  are  situated  in  the  mucous  body,  con- 
^ituting  the  epidermic  layers.  These  absorbent  canals  seem  to  be 
unprovided  witn  orifices  at  their  extremities. 

**  Srd.  The  medium  in  whidi  the  absorbent  canals  are  distributed 
above  the  external  surface  of  the  derma. 

<<  4th.  The  mucous  matter,  which  in  hardening  forms  the  different 
epidermic  layers,  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  apparatus,  composed  of  a 
principal  organ,  similar  to  a  gland,  corresponding  to  the  deepest  part 
of  the  derma,  and  of  an  excretory  duct. 

"  5th.  The  epidermis  or  horny  tissue,  resulting  from  this  secre- 
tion and  from  its  mixture  with  the  colouring  matter,  is  traversed  by 
the  sudoriferous  canals,  the  inhalant  vessels,  the  nervous  papillae,  &c. 
The  two  latter  do  not  open  outwardly. 

<<6th.  A  second  apparatus,  situated  near  the  surfiice  of  the  derma, 
is  loaded  with  the  secretion  of  the  colouring  matter  or  pigment.  Thi& 
apparatus  is  composed  of  glands  and  little  excretory  ducts. 

7th.  The  matter  secreted  by  this  apparatus  combines  with  the 
diffluent  homy  matter  or  corpus  nutcosum  of  Malphighi,  giving  colour 
to  it  and  its  dependencies.  ~~n^ 

"  8th.  The  epidermis  resultii:^  from  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
matter,  and  its  combination  with  the  pigment,  is  disposed  in  succes- 
sive layers.  From  this  disposition  resuU  the  scales  of  the  superficial 
layer  or  the  epidermis  of  many  authors. 

^'9th.  The  ^paratus  of  sensibility  is  composed  in  the  skin  of 
papillse  or  conoia  eminences  formed  essentially  by  the  nervous  ex- 
tremities, enveloped  by  the  epidermic  layers ;  and  the  nervous  fila-     ^ 
ments,  deprived  of  tnetr  neurilema,  end  by  anastomosing  with  one   ,   i 
another,  forming  arches*  \ 
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<<  10th.  These  pi^illse  are  penetrated  each  by  a  little  blood  vessel, 
much  inferior  in  volume  to  the  nervous  filaments  which  are  very  ap- 
parent. 

<<  11th.  The  nervous  filaments,  thouffh  they  part  with  their  neu- 
rilema  to  penetrate  the  epidermic  sheaths,  preserve  a  proper  mem- 
brane. 

<<  12th.  The  derma  is  a  fibrous  and  vascular  tissae,  in  whidi  are 
contained  the  organs  of  secretion  and  the  beginning  of  the  excretory 
canals ;  the  origm  of  the  exhalant  vessels  and  many  of  the  lymphatics 
and  blood  vessels.  The  latter  correspond  principally  to  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  derma,  particularly  its  internal  one,  and  form  there 
numerous  net*works,  or  a  sort  of  erectile  tissue.  The  blood-ves- 
sels do  not  penetrate  the  mu\;ous  body  or  horny  substance,  and 
beyond  the  de^ma  it  is  only  in  the  papills  that  blood-vesseb  are 
to  be  seen,  and  there  they  are  in  very  small  number,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  distinguished ;  but  by  the  aid  of  inje^ions  and  mini- 
fying glasses  lymphatic  vessels  are  perceived  at  the  external  suince 
of  the  derma,  in  the  first  layers  of  the  corpus  mucosum  and  sur- 
rounding the  papiUsB  disposed  in  a  net-work,  the  meshes  of  which 
are  more  or  less  close,  without  a  possibility  of  recc^nizing  termi- 
nating orifices  in  them.'* 

J.  C. 


Notices  concerning  Works  on  tfte  Practice  of  Physic,  Su^^ 
gery,  Pathdogy^  and  Physiology,  recently  puolisbed  m 
Germany. 

(Contimted  from  Vol.  V.  p.  269.) 

We  recur  with  pleasure  to  the  task  of  comiDunicating  some 
extracts  from  late  German  publications,  and  we  only  regret  that 
our  limits  are  too  scanty  to  permit  us  doing  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  medical  press  of  Germany  was  never  so  rich  in 
valuable  productions  as  at  the  present  moment.  Itiose  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  information  concerning  whatever  has  been 
published  in  Germany  during  the  years  1832  and  1633,  will 
find  the  greatest  advantage  m  consulting  Die  Leistungen  and 
FortschrittederMedizin  inDeutschlandim  Jahre,  1832  and  1833, 
von  Matthias  Joseph  Bluff.  ITiis  work,  in  two  thick  octavos, 
enumerates  in  the  first  instance  all  the  periodicals  of  Germany, 
and^  refers  to  the  subjects  most  worthy  of  notice,  treated  of 
during  the^  above  years  in  each ;  this  alone  renders  these  vo- 
lumes precious.  In  the  body  of  the  work  we  find  the  title  of 
every  monograph  and  of  every  treatise  and  medical  work  pub- 
lished during  the  same  period ;  but  this  is  not  a  bare  list  of 
titles,  it  is  a  most  complete  catalogue  raisonn^e  Uie  whole  being  ar- 
ranged under  different  headings,  so  that  it  requires  little  troabic 
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Xo  ascertain  what  works  have  appeared  in  each  branch  of  me- 
dicine or  surgery.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  our  author  presents 
lis  with  a  short  but  extremely  effective  analysis  of  each  separate 
work,  together  with  observations  on  the  peculiar  opinions,  me- 
ritSy  and  discoveries  of  its  writer ;  so  that  we  are  thereby  ena- 
bled to  choose,  without  fear  of  disappointment,  whatever  best 
suits  the  objects  of  our  studies.  An  undertaking  such  as  that 
of  Dr.  Bluff  is  unparalleled,  for  utility  and  labour,  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  and  we  hope  it  will  meet  the  encourage- 
ment it  deserves,  for  he  intends  publishing  a  volume  every  year, 
tlms  presenting  his  readers  with  an  annuu  register  of  German 
medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  he  proposes,  we  may  soon  expect  the  vo- 
lume ror  1834.  In  the  commencement  of  his  last  he  makes 
some  very  sensible  observations  on  the  meetings  of  the  German 
associations  for  the  purposes  of  science,  in  imitation  of  which,  those 
of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  been  established.  In  France 
such  an  association  was  much  less  required  than  in  England, 
for  literature  and  science  receive  there  great  encouragement 
from  government,  and  their  votaries  are  looked  up  to  with  res- 
pect by  the  public.  In  England  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  of 
fashion,  and  of  politics,  engrossed  every  thing,  and  to  insure 
respect  in  society,  a  man  must  be  known  either  to  be  of  a 
fashionable  circle,  the  owner  of  a  heavy  purse,  or  a  useful  po- 
litical partisan.  The  mere  man  of  science,  the  cultivator  of 
letters,  though  respected  b^  a  select  few,  was  neglected  bv  the 

S^vemment  and  tne  public  at  large.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
at  the  establishment  of  the  British  Association  has  contri^ 
buted  much,  very  much,  to  raise  the  general  estimation  in  which 
science  is  held,  and  by  bringing  together,  under  circumstances 
of  eehct  and  notoriety,  the  professors  of  the  various  departments 
of  literature  and  science  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  it 
Ins  forcibly  excited  public  attention,  has  increased  the  reputed 
dignity  and  honour  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  has  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  government,  which  has  too  long  slept  over 
the  interests  of  science.  These  advantages  have  at  once  re- 
sulted from  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  and  no  one 
will  deny  their  importance.  The  first  meeting  of  this  nature 
held  in  Germany,  was  at  Leipzig  in  1822,  after  which  they 
followed  at  Halle  in  1823;  Wiirzburg,  1824;  Frankfort,  1825; 
Dresden,  1826;  MOnchen,  1827 ;  Berlin,  1828;  Hidelberg, 
1829;  Hamburg,  1830;  (no  meeting  in  1831  on  account  of 
cholera ;)  Vienna,  1832 ;  Breslau,  1833. 

This  year  the  German  Association  meets  at  Bonn,  in  Sep- 
tember. We  have  been  induced  to  speak  of  this  meeting  at 
the  present  moment,  as  we  are  anxiously  expecting  that  of  tlie 
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British  Asaociation  in  Dublin,  where  we  have  no  doubt  that  its 
members  will  be  received  In  a  manner  creditable  to  the  respect 
Irishmen  have  always  evinced  towards  the  votaries  of  science. 
Formerly  but  little  existed  here  to  attract  scientific  strangers, 
and  Dublin  was  never  visited  by  our  neighbours^  except  they 
were  forced  by  business.  It  was  not  that  Ireland^  for  so  long 
a  period,  was  unproductive  of  genius ;  the  country  of  Boyle^ 
Berkeley,  Swift,  JBurke,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  Kirwan, 
must  always  have  commanded  respect.  These  were  stars  of 
tlie  first  magnitude ;  but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
formed  exceptions  to,  rather  than  examples  of,  the  literary  at- 
tainments of  their  countrymen,  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
until  of  late,  Ireland  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  started  in 
the  race  of  science.  She  has  at  length,  however,  eirded  up  her 
loins  for  the  contest ;  the  era  of  her  literary  apauy  is  passed ; 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  our  alma  mater,  merited  the  name  of 
the  silent  sister;  Brinkley,  Hamilton,  Lloyd  father  and  son^ 
Lardner,  Luby,  and  Robinson,  occupying  the  very  foren^ost 
rank  among  tlie  cultivators  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  have  rendered  the  reputation  of  Trinity  College  equal 
to  that  of  any  European  Academy,  and  to  these  can  her  sons 
point  in  triumph,  when  asked  to  name  her  great  literary  cham- 

£ions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by 
)ublin,  in  every  thing  connected  with  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
medicine.  But  a  few  years  ago,  that  reputation  was  still  un- 
born;  now  it  is  vigorous  and  matured.  If  any  proof  were 
wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  list  of  articles  published  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  Irish  contributors  have  fur- 
nished so  great  a  portion  of  the  valuable  matter  contained  in 
this  truly  national  work,  that  without  their  aid,  the  uudertakinjg 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  by  the  respected  edir 
tors.  But  a  few  years  ago,  no  literary  periodical  existed  in 
Ireland ;  some,  it  Is  true,  had  at  various  times  been  attemptedy 
but  they  either  fell  still  bom  from  the  press,  or  else  struggling 
jjainfuUy  through  a  brief  existence,  died,  evident  malforma- 
tions, unregreted  even  by  their  disappointed  parents.  The 
only  wonder  was,  that  acephalous  beings,  without  brains,  and 
endowed  with  imperfect  organs  of  circtdcUion,  should  have  so 
long  survived.  In  the  P6re  la  Chaise  of  Irish  reviews,  ma^u- 
zines,  and  journals  there  are  not  a  few  sepulchres ;  but  tbough 
we  have  stepped  many  a  time,  from  tombstone  to  tomb- 
stone, intent  on  the  epitaphs,  still  le^ble,  yet  none  ^poke  of 
years ;  the  mortal  reckoning  was  easily  told  in  months  I  One 
we  except ;  its  grave  was  fresh,  the  footsteps  of  its  moumen 
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were  HSISL  audible,  slowly  departing  after  the  performahce  of 
&eir  sad  ofllce.  The  inscription  on  the  stone,  natus  A.  D. 
18 — ,  OBiiT  18 — ;  was  calculated  to  awaken,  in  the  minds  of 
the  carious,  admiration  at  so  unexampled  a  degree  of  longevity. 
Is  it  then  astonishing  that  we  already  begin  to  look  upon  our- 
selTes  as  Mathusalehs?  we  who  couRt  our  age  m  years  not  in 
months;  we,  whose  offspring,  seven  thick  luid  portly  tomes, 
occupy  so  wide  a  space  on  medical  book-shelves.  But  we  liave 
done,  for  it  is  suggested  that  garrulous  egotism  evinces  not 
merely  old  age,  but  decrepitude. 

Effects  of  Intoxication  upon  Graminivorotis  and  Carnivorous 

Animals. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Schweizerische  Zeitsehriftfur  ^atur- 
nnd  HeU-kundey  published  at  Zurich  in  1834,  there  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  paper,  by  the  editor,  Doctor  Pomoner, 
upon  the  effects  proauced  by  spirituous  liquors  on  animals. 
llie  experiments  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  care  and 
perseverance,  and  the  effects  not  merely  of  sudden  but  of  long-^ 
continued,  and  repeated  intoxication  on  dogs,  rabbits,  &c.,  were 
watched  with  indefatigable  attention.  Some  idea  of  our  author's 
industry  may  be  formed  from  the  recital  of  the  third  and 
fourth  experiments,  which  lasted  sixty-nine  and  seventy-four 
days  respectively.  In  each  a  dog,  three  quarters  of  a  year  old 
and  seven  pounds  weight,  had  brandy  injected  into  his  sto- 
mach ;  the  quantity  administered,  twice  a  dav,  was  at  first  only 
a  drachm,  but  it  was  gradually  increased  to  naif  an  ounce,  and 
as  it  appears  that  this  dose  did  not  produce  any  perceptible 
efiect  on  the  spaniels  in  question,  we  are  justified  in  concluding, 
that  they  haa  become  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  of  ardent 

3 writs,  or  to  use  the  toper's  phrase,  that  their  heads  were  made, 
ut,  alas,  it  is  a  melancholy  fi°ict,  that  even  the  best  made  head 
(we  speak  not  phrenologically)  is  subject  to  those  weaknesses, 
those  imperfections  of  our  nature,  which  have  rendered  the 
words  intoxication  and  intemperance  necessary  in  all  human 
vocabularies ;  and  accordingly  our  two  canine  friends  exhibited 
undoubted  symptoms  of  commencing  inebriety,  when  the  dose 
of  brandy  amounted  to  five  drachms.  It  is  curious  enough,  that 
in  such  animals,  the  efiects  of  an  over  dose  of  spirituous  liquor 
is  firat  evident  in  the  lower  extremities.  Before  the  animal 
a{^)ears  the  least  stupid  or  sleepy,  and  while  the  power  of  the 
fore-legs  remains  unimpaired,  that  of  the  hind  legs  is  greatly 
diminished ;  and  consequently  while  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  is  firmly  obeyed  by  its  still  sober  members,  the  posterior 
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half  is  miserably  tottering  upon  weakened  and  uncertain  sup- 
port. This  fact  is  well  worth  noticing,  and  is  the  more  inte- 
resting when  we  consider,  that  it  is  after  allbut  an  example  of 
a  general  rule ;  for  most  poisons  which  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  such  as  opium,  other  narcotics,  strychnme, 
woorara,  and  many  deadly  substances,  act  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  lower,  or  speaking  of  quadrupeds,  on  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities. This  we  have  often  observed  ourselves,  and  it  has 
been  recorded  by  all  experimenters,  Orfila,  Magendie,  &c. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  the  remark,  that  ^'  the 
animal  moved  about  on  the  fore  legs,  dragging  the  paralysed 
hind  legs  along  the  ground."  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  com« 
prehend  the  deep  knowledge  of  physiology,  evinced  by  those 
votaries  of  Bacchus,  who  assert  aiid  assert  justly,  that  inabi- 
lity to  walk  is  no  proof  that  a  person  is  intoxicated  !  The 
head  may  be  clear,  and  the  hand  and  arm  possess  their  wonted 
muscular  strength,  and  yet  the  individual,  when  he  trusts  Iiim- 
self  to  his  less,  may  be  scarcely  able  to  cross  the  room.  It  is 
evident,  thereiore,  that  these  considerations  and  these  experiments 
prove,  that  there  are  more  causes  for  the  staggering  of  a 
drunken  man,  than  are  generally  imagined  i  Tie  reSs  not, 
merely  because  his  head,  is  giddy,  but  also  because  his  dis- 
disobedient  and  half  powerless  legs,  are  overloaded  with  their 
ordinary  burden.    Modern  anatomists  and  physiolodsts  take 

Kculiar  pleasure,  in  pointing  out  every  striking  coincidence 
tween  their  own  conclusions  and  the  immortal  works  of  the 
ancient  sculptors.  Thus  they  bestow  deserved  encomiums  on 
the  accurate  observation  of  nature,  exhibited  in  the  fighting 
gladiator  and  in  the  Laocoon,  where  the  abdominal  muscles, 
being  thrown  into  general  and  violent  action,  the  artist  has  not 
failed  to  extend  that  action  to  the  cremasters,  in  consequence  of 
which,  in  both  these  figures,  the  testicles  have  deserted  the 
lower  portion  of  the  scrotum,  and  are  spasmodically  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  ring !  Does  an  equally  profound  know- 
ledge of  physiology  appear  in  the  figures  of  drunken  centaurs 
and  Lapithas  ?  Are  tne  inebriated  satyrs,  so  often  introduced 
in  festive  processions,  "  as  the  Bacchi  prcevia  turba  dei^^  are 
these  less  than  gods  and  more  than  men  represented  in  a  state 
of  physiological  intoxication  ?♦  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  let  the 
{knowledge  of  the  ancients  on  this  important  subject  have  been 


*  The  defioition  of  satyn  it  thus  quainUy,  but  seriously  and  tersely  given 
by  aa  old  author— Dei,  eapite  cornuto,  pidibus  caprinis,  toto  corpore  viUoso,  veh- 
eitsimi. 
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^ver  90  aocurote,  it  surely  cannot  surpass  fbe  depth  of  observa- 
fiqo  poutained  in  the  Irish  saying,  ^^  th&t  no  n)an  ought  to  be 
counted  drunk,  who  though  fallen  to  the  ground,  can  stiU  lay 
hold  of  near  objects  with  his  hands  I*'  tt  is  uleasing  to  (ind  the 
experieooe  of  a  nation  tending  to  identically  the  same  result 
with  the  philosophical  experiments  of  a  sober  pemi^n.  There 
is  one  condu^oh.  howeyer,  which  Jordan  has  arrived  at^|tttd 
which  ou|r  own  observations  do  not  confirm.  He  asserjts  fnat 
his  jexpenpotenls  prove  m^n  to  be  the  only  anip^l^  in  whoni 
drgnkenness  ^  preceded  by  a  period  of  great  bodily  and  mei;- 
tal  ftctivity,  in  fact  by  a  period  of  exhllaratfon.  From  his  tes- 
timony it  app^ab,  that  dogs,  catS|  rabbits,  hares,  hoi^,  cqw9> 
€t  hoc  genus  ohine,  wheQier.  giraminivbrpus  or  carnivorous, 
may  be  made  dead-drunk,*  but  not  nou^rry,  with  wine ;  in  fact  it 
appearSj,^  if  our  author  has  observed  accurately,  that  man  is  the 
omy  amtoal  whonji  ivioe  adiivens,'.vd)ien  lakeo  in  inoderation. 
Tlieire  ia  evidently*  a  mistake  here,  for  it  jg  well  known  thi^ 
iiorsea.  when  greaUy  fatigued  by  violent  exertion,  are  suddenly 
revivea  by  porter  or  ev^  spirits,  and  we  ourselves  can  testify, 
that  on  one  occasion,  a  quantity  of  spirits  having  been  mixed 
with  the  food  of  several  pies,  they  exhibited  the  first  or  exhi- 
larating stage,  (juite  as  evidently  as  we  ever  observed  in  tlie 
x^o0t  rational  b^ped.  Nay,  we  nav,e^even  extended  our.e^pq- 
;riments  to  flie^^  and  grasshoppers,  ,and  if  we.ai^  not  strangely 
jBico^veAf  tbej^  ^^nimajb  ^e  affected,  at  l^a^  9P  far  as  their  mo- 
.tive  poinm  ace  .concenicid,  precisely  like  majn;  6t^  they  be- 
come sportively  restless,  then  a  staggering  stage  succeeds,  atid 
laslily  )they  lie  motionless ;  and  what  is  stiU  Qiore  mngular,  they 
will  agam  recover  from  a  state  apparently  inanimate,  after  it  htti 
ooRthmed  many  hours !  in  fact  uiey  seem  to  sleep  off  theetffects 
of  tile  debauch !  We  say  seemy  for  as  yet  no  one  has  investi- 
^aied  witjh  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  subject  of  the  sleep  9f 
insects.  Much  might  be  done  by  observing  the  effects  of  nar- 
[  cotics  on  the§e  animals.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  physiolo- 
g;iGaJ  imp9rtaQceL.  . 

Jih  .<^riQus  QUQ^gh  that  jPqmaj^/er  was  VfA  ^Ue  in  the  iam- 
mala  .he  experimc^taa  on,  to  deteot  the  odour  of  alcohol  in 
4he  hnitHi  .any  of  the  viscera,  off  in  the  blood.    In  ten  persons 


*  In  a  Beyiew  of  Andral's-Clinique  Medicale,  lately  pablished  in  that  best  of 
British  medical  periodicals,  Johnson's  Medico-cbirorgical  Keriew,  it  is  oddly 
enongh  observed,  (hat  the  Trench  expression  ivru  morts,  which  the  Reviewer  trans- 
lales  i-'f^'f^T^^odt  i»  not  preeitely  tkfi  $ame  as  dead-drunk  /  Jhis  is  a  lepetition  of 
Sir  Montague  Matthew's  distinction  between  a  horse-cbesnul  and  a  chetnut- 
bone. 
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examined  by  Andral,  and  who  died  after  enormous  potations  of 
brandy,  he  found  neither  in  the  ventricles  or  elsewhere,  any 
odour  of  alcohol.  Still  we  cannot  subscribe  to  Dr.  Pommer*s 
conclusion,  that  the  alcohol  is  never  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, until  it  has  undergone  previous  decomposition,  for  we, 
ourselves,  have  witnessed  the  dissection  of  a  sweep,  whose  brain 
and  its  membranes  exhaled  a  notable  smell  of  spirits,  and  ^as 
is  cited  by  Andral,)  Dr.  Cooke,  in  his  work  on  nervous  dis- 
eases, has  recorded  a  case  where  there  was  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles a  clear  fluid  which  had  the  taste  and  smell  of  alcohol, 
.  and  which  took  fire  on  being  brought  near  a  burning  body,* 
The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Irommer,  are  of  great  phy- 
siological and  pathological  importance^  and  accordingly  we  give 
them  without  abbreviation. 

*^  Alcohol,  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  proves  fatal  in  conse- 
quence of  producing  speedy  and  direct  exhaustion  of  the  cerebral  and 
nervous  energies,  and  occasions  a  destruction  of  the  motion  and  sen- 
sitive functions,  soon  followed  by  a  cessation  of  breathing.  Aninyak 
poisoned  by  alcohol,  exhibited  indubitable  symptoms  of  narcotism, 
and  an  apoplectic  stale  of  brain.  The  head  was  often  rolled  about 
convulsively,  while  the  disordered  motions  of  the  whole  muscular 
system,  proved  that  the  spinal  marrow  felt,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
effects  of  the  poison,  ana  yet  no  marks  of  inflammation  xould  be 
detected  in  either  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or  nervous  plexuses.  It 
deserves  likewise  special  notice,  that  when  the  injection  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  alcohol  into  the  veins  proved  fatal,  no  marks  of  disorga- 
nization could  be  detected  in  the  blood  itself,  which  seemed  to  retain 
all  its  physical  properties  unimpaired  ;  neither  was  life  in  such  cases 
extinguished  by  reason  of  a  sudden  retardation  of  the  blood's  mo- 
tion, nor  of  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  for  this  organ  conti- 
nued to  beat,  as  long  as  under  the  circumstances  could  be  expected. 

•  On  opening  such  animals,  the  heart  exhibited  the  natural  proportions 
l)etween  the  quantity  of  blood  in  its  right  and  left  chambers.     The 

'  blood  exhibited  all  its  usual  qualities  of  colour,  fluidity,  coagulation, 
&c.  &c.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  experiments,  the  last  trace  of  sen- 
sibility in  the  heart  did  not  cease  until  an  hour  after  all  marks  of 

*  sensibility  and  motion  had  been  destroyed  in  the  general  system  of 
motion,  and  respiratory  muscles.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  of 
the  muscular  organs,  in  animals  killed  by  alcohol,  the  heart  dies 
last ;  we  must  therefore  attribute  their  death,  not  to  changes  wrought 
directly  in  the  blood,  but  on  the  nervous  system,  changes  which  are 
felt  more  suddenly,  when  the  alcohol  is  injected  into  the  blood,  than 


*  We  suspect  some  mistake  here,  for  though  spirits  may  have  passed  from 
the  stomach  to  the  brain,  yet  it  is  scarcely  cr^ible  that  it  would  have  done  so 
without  becoming  considerably  diluted,  in  which  case  it  would  not  take  fire. 
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when  it  is  iqpplied  to  the  stomach  or  any  other  parti  merely  because^ 
in  the  former  case,  it  is  instantly  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation,  so  as  to  come  mto  immediate  contact,  while  tin- 
changedy  with  the  nervous  extremities,  and  the  nervous  centers.**  . 

Oar  author,  on  the  same  grounds,  thinks  that  the  poison  of 
serpents  proves  fatal  in  a  similar  manner,  not  by  altering  the 
hlood  physically,  but  by  being  oonTeyed  through  its  medium^ 
so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  nervous  system  generally. 
We  must  confess  that  many  difficulties  here  present  tliemselvesy 
and  after  all  it  appears  a  dispute  about  words,  for  who  can  deny 
that  the  Uood  is  physically  different,  whem  mixed  with  alcohol 
or  viper's  poison,  from  healthy  blood.  That  it,  to  our  feeble 
senses,  appears  to  retain  the  same  odour,  colour,  and  consis- 
tency, is  no  proof  of  its  not  being  altered ;  as  well  might  we 
say  that  water  holding  tartar  emetic  in  solution,  is  not  physically 
different  from  common  water,  because  we  cannot  distmguish 
Ihem  by  the  taste,  sight,  smell,  or  touch ! 

Our  author  concludes  with  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  have 
made  experiments  on  the  same  subject ;  we  subjoin  them : — 
Major,  1664 ;  Elshok,  1665;  Baglivi,  Lanxone,  Friend,  Fon« 
tana,  Siebold,  Segalas. 

Epidemic  Hemeralopia,  in  the  19th  Prussian  Regiment  of 

the  Line. 

Hemendopia  became  epidemic  in  two  battalions  of  this  re- 
giment, quartered  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  PfaSaidorf,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1834,  and  attacked,  in  all,  138 
soldiers.  When  the  disease  first  broke  out,  those  afl^ted  were 
thought  to  be  malingering,  but  a  close  examination  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  further  spreading  of  the  malady,  proved 
ine  incorrectness  of  this  suspicion.  Those  who  suffered  were 
unable  to  find  their  muskets  if  they  for  a  moment  laid  them 
out  of  their  hands  at  night,  and  they  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  even  near  objects  in  the  dark,  that 
when  they  were  posted  as  sentinels,  they  feared  to  pace  up  and 
down  near  their  sentry  box,  least  they  might  not  be  able  to  find 
it  again.  When  ordered  to  march  or  perform  any  mititary 
evolution  during  the  night,  they  were  constantiy  stumbling, 
and  knocking  against  each  other,  in  a  manner  that  could  only 
be  accounted  for  by  a  defect  of  vision.  In  none  did  the  sene-^ 
lal  health  appear  in  the  least  deranged,  and  in  none  could  any 
morbid  alteration  be  detected  in.  the  eye  itself;  the  only  thing 
complained  of  was  a  dimness  of  vision,  as  the  twilight  of  even^ 
ing  came  on,  and  which  increased  as  the  night  advanced.**^ 
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This  dimness  they  compared  to  that  caliaed  bjr  a  film  spread 
over  ihe  eve.  Surgeon  General  Hiilmer  investigated  this  sih- 
gular  epiaemic  with  great  attention,  and  attributed  itd  origin 
to  the  loUowing  causes: — 1st.  Tlie  great  heat  of  tlie  stimmen' 
3nd.  The  fatigue  experienced  by  the  soldiers  in  the*  frequent 
ascent  of  tiie  itteep  beighta  of  Ehrenbreitsteb  and  PMbndsnU 
a  fatigue  Ae  move  sensibly  felt  oh  account  of  their  being  all 
nativeB  of  Poten,  a  flat  and  level  country.  3rd.  The  frtsqueii* 
cy  of  tfamr  exerdses  and  parades^  on  an  unshaded  and  dnasUng 
aandy  8Dil>  where  aiso  they  were  exposed  to  tl^  reflection  of  ifae 
iton's  rays  from  the  «ur&oe  of  the  Rhine.  4tk  The  extreme 
darknlsas  of  their  rooms^  iAich  rendered  thrir  eyes  more.aensi-^ 
Ue  when  they  went  out  on  duty^  or  for  pleasure*  It  .seems 
most  likcdy,  ttmt  the  faecond  andfomth  oeusies  were  the  most  effi4 
cient^  for  two  cither  companies  of  the  same  battalions^  citiap^ 
tared  kk  the  nei^bouring  valley  of  Ehrenbreitsteiil,  tentirelr 
escaped  the  disease.  Their  barrack^rookns  were  brge  and  weO 
Ht,  ocwnjiared  with  small,  dariL  apartments  in  the  fertifieations, 
where  these  companies  were  lodged.  The  tiieatmient  was  very 
Mmfde^  aski  consisted  in  rdnoving  those  vflRscted  td  an  hoq^tel 
in  other  quarters,  where  they  were  no  longer  Exposed  to  ditf 
operation  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  in  the  application  gene- 
fmlyand  topically  of  coblihgfemedie8>«»dcolaited.ta.diniun8ll 
congestion.  To  eflTect  this,  cold  lotion^  frequently  applied, 
low  diet,  and  rest,  were  alone  sufficient.  In  the  space  or  four 
weeks  they  had  all  recovered^  and  were  enabled'toiesmne  their 
duty.  There  were  Ao  relapaes,  a  fact  easily  accounted  fbr,  by 
the.  diminished  intensity  of  th^ekcitingo^ses  duiing  the  atttrntn 
of  September.— JfetftctntscAe  Zekung. 

New  Method  (^treating  Croups     . 

The  following  observations  from  Ae  pen  bf  Dr.  LeiidNm^ 
staff-surgedn  in  Torgan,  are  well  deservuig  of  notice.  Ac-» 
cording  io  iny  experieiioe,  says  £>r.  Leiiman,  there  is  no  better 
Iray  of  treating  creop  at  its  commencement,  than  by  the  anpli^ 
cation  of  hot  water  to  the  larynx.  This  method  liaig  die  aomii-' 
tages  of  being  simple,  efficacious,  ahd  easUy  Bpjflfed,  and  ite 
^ood  effects  are  not  -productive  of  any  injory  to  the  vonstSta-* 
tjon.  The  proper  time  for  the  ap^ication  of  this  ibertiod,  is 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disorder,  when,  as  is  usnaHy 
the  case,  the  cfaM  is  awakened  suddenly  during  the  tiiglit  by 
its  invasion ;  no  time  should  be  lost,  when  we  observe  that  the 
breathing  is  anxious,  ^istdriied,  ami  attended  vnih  tlie  well 
knofwn  croupy  sound,  and  a  cou^  of  a  ringjiDg  characterv  Sbo* 
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The  Byu^tpins.  are  too  well  known  to  require  emimemtion 
here ;  stirace  it  to  say  that  the  inoat  speedily-  fatal  -cases  are 
those,  where  the  child  goes  to  bed,  apparently  quite  well, rand 
not  labourihg  und^f  any  Cat&tthal  symptomB,  and  is  awakened 
ih>m  a  deep  sle^p  by  tne  attack  of  croup.  Such  cases  ofteii 
prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  Even  when  thus  intense,  th^ 
disease  inlay  be  arrested  in  its  progress,  by  the  immediate 
application  of  hot  Water,  in  the  following  ttiatiner :  a  sponge, 
about  the  si^e  of  a  large  fist  dipped  in  water,  as  hot  as  Sie 
hand  cail  bear,  ihust  be  gently  squeezed  half  dry,  and  in* 
«tantly  applied  beneath  ^e  little  sufierer^s  chin,  over  die  larynx, 
and  windpipie;  When  the  sponge  has  thus  been  held  for  a  few 
nunutes  in  contact  with  the  skin,  its  temperature  begins  to  sink^ 
and  it  requires  to  be  dipped  again  in  the  hot  water.  It  is  betr 
ter  to  have  d  second  sponge  ready,  so  that  they  may  be  applied 
alternately.  A  perseverance  in  this  plan,  during  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  produces  a  vivid  redness  of  the  skin  over  the 
whole  front  of  the  throat,  just  as  if  a  strong  sinapisi^  had  been 
applied,  lliis  redness  hiust  not  be  attended  or  followed  by 
vesication  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  whole  system  feels  the  influr 
ence.  of  file  topical  treatment ;  a  warm  perspiration  breaks  out, 
which  must  be  encouraged  by  warm  drinks,  as  whey,  weak  tea, 
&c.,  and  a  notable  diminution  takes  place  in  the  frequency  and 
tone  of  the  cough,  while  tlie  hoarseness  almost  disappears,  and 
tiie  Vough,  ringing  tone  of  voice  subsides,  along  witli  the  dys- 
pnoea and  resdefssness ;  in  short  all  danger  is  over,  and  the  little 
patient  again  falls  a^eep,  and  awakens  m  the  morning,  withou^ 
any  appearance  of  having  recently  suffered  from  .so  danger- 
ous an  attack.  IF,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  cough  still  remains 
next  day,  it  may  be  easily  gotten  nd  of  by  means  of  diaphoretic 
and  antiphlogistic  remedies  suited  to  a  feverish  catarrb.  When 
the  suitable  application  of  hot  Water,  in  the  manner  above  re- 
oooiinended,  does  not  produce  well  marked  and  evident  relief, 
"at  fuliilest,  at  the  end  of  twenty *five  mmutesjthen  nothing  m.ori0 
can  be  expected  from  a  longer  perseverance  in  it,  and  the  io- 
creasing  cough,  hoarseness,  anxiety,  and  dyspnoea  of  the  child, 
must  be  met  l^  other  means.  I  must  6bserve,  however,  eour 
tinu^  Dr.  -Lehman,  that  this  method  has  not  yet  failed  in  my 
hands,  tcAeu- applied m4he  eammeneemet^'^  4he  dieeoBef-wA 
it  has  been  practised  in  several  families  I  attend,  in  many 
cases  succeasiully,  and  before  my  assistance  could  be  procuredt 


*  In  addition  to  this  remedy  of  hot  water,  whicli  may  be  always  ha4  in  afaw 
ffiiihites,  I  would  advise  the  instant  detraction  of  blood  from  one  or  both  aims. 
If  the  bM  VvliC^r  fails  lo  give  relief,  then  more  blood,  if  necessary,  may  be 
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Method  of  applying  Leeches  to  any  particular  Part  oftheSkin, 

In  a  conTersatlon  between  the  Professor  and  his  pupils,  in 
the  surgical  clinic  of  the  Charitfe  at  Berlin,  it  was  one  d^  inci- 
dentally mentioned,  that  we  possess  no  certain  method  of  mak- 
ing leeches  bite  exactly  where  we  wish,  for  in  applying  them 
with  the  finger,  they  generally  swerve  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
when  they  are  enclosed  in  tubes  of  glass  or  quills,  their  jncli-  , 
nation  to  bite  is  frequently  checked  by  this  confined  position ; 
Dr.  Ernst  Elben,  who  happened  to  he  present,  immediately 
observed,  *'  an  experiment  has  just  occurred  to  me,  by  means  of 
which  I  can  accomplish  it"  The  Professor  consequently  marked 
out  a  certain  number  of  points  on  the  skin  of  a  patient ;  Dr.  E. 
now  took  a  piece  of  grey  blotting  paper,  such  as  is  used  for 
straining  coffee,  and  made  in  it  a  number  of  little  holes,  corres- 
ponding to  the  indicated  points ;  he  then  dipped  the  paper  in 
water,  and  laid  it  on  the  skin  of  the  patient,  in  such  a  way  that 
one  of  the  little  holes  he  had  made  in  it  with  a  scissors,  should 
be  exactly  over  one  of  the  indicated  points.  He  then  placed 
the  leeches  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  he  prevented 
them  from  leaving ;  the  animals  finding  themselves  in  contact 
with  a  rough  surface,  to  which  they  could  not  make  themselves 
fast  by  means  of  the  head,  began  to  creep  about,  and  continued 
their  motions  until  they  came  to  an  opening  in  the  paper ;  the 
moment  each  leech  found  such  an  opening,  it  instantly  applied 
itself  to  bite  the  exposed  point  of  skin ;  thus  the  object  was 
effected.  While  the  leeches  were  engaged  in  sucking,  a  little 
more  water,  cautiously  applied  to  the  blotting  paper,  rendered  its  . 
removal  easy. — Medidnische  Zeitung. 

OsseO'Cartilaginous  Tumour  in  the  Larynx. 

In  the  Berlin  Medical  Newspaper,  17th  September,  1834, 
Dn  Froriep  has  given  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting  case. 
Augustus  Wimmel,  a  peasant  thirty-eight  years  old,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Charity,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1834.  He 
had  long  laboured  under  a  cough,  with  copious  expectoration. 


taken  from  die  jugular  veins,  and  the  child  ahould  get  a  small  dose  of  tartar 
enetic,  every  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a  constant  sUte  of  nausea,  just 
within  the  limiu  of  vomiting.  This  state,  however,  can  seldom  be  attained,  until 
vomiting  has  taken  place  once  or  twice.  None  but  a  medical  man  of  experience 
is  competent  to  superintend  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  in  a  case  of  croup  ; 
it  should  never  be  intrusted  to  nurses  or  parents.  The  medical  man,  or  his  as- 
sistant, should  not  quit  the  patient  until  he  is  out  of  danger,— R.  J.  G. 
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debility,  and  emaciatioii,  and  was  moribund  when  brought  to 
hospitu.    The  history  of  his  disease,  induced  the  belief  mat  it 
was  phthisis  pulmonalis,  but  on  opening  the  chest  no  trace  of 
tubercles  was  found.    The  substance  of  me  lunes  was  healthy ; 
the  brondiial  tubes,  extensively  afiected  with  redness  and  di^ck- 
ening  of  tiie  mucous  membrane,  contained  a  great  Quantity  of 
greenish,  yellow  mucus.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
also  exhibited  evident  marks  of  chronic  inflammation,  being  red 
and  thickened,  as  far  as  within  an  inch  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ; 
here  all  marks  of  inflammation  ceased.    The  larynx  was  how 
cut  out,  along  with  the  upper  portions  of  the  trachea  and  csso* 
phagus.    A  considerable  tumour  was  observable  on  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  excised  mass,  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, corresponding  to  it,  was  not  in  any  way  altered  or  unna- 
tural.    This  tumour  pressed  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  opening 
of  the  glottis,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  downwards,  through 
the  latter.    It  was  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  projected 
inwards  as  well  as  outwards  and  backwards,  into  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  pharynx.     The  greater  portion  occupied  the  left 
side  of  the  larynx  internally,  within  wnich  it  formed  a  conside- 
rable, projecting,  imregularly  shaped  mass.    The  substance  of 
the  larynx  was  very  much  degenerated  in  structure,  both  in  the 
part  from  which  the  tumour  arose,  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bomrhood ;  it  was  of  a  firm  osseo-cartila^nous  texture,  nearly 
homogeneous.    A  transverse  section  exhibited  its  conn^uon 
with  the  ligamenta  thyreo-arytenoidea  of  the  right  side,  and 
which  it  so  pressed  on,  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  natural  open- 
ing for  the  admission  of  air. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  case  is  instructive.  First, 
it  shews  that  an  impediment  to  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs  may,  if  it  be  of  a  very  slow  growth,  proceed  to  an  extent 
that  would  prove  immediately  fatal,  were  the  obstruction  sud- 
denly formea.  Secondly,  it  affords  an  instructive  example,  to 
prove  that  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  larynx, 
tends  to  produce  inflammation,  not  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  itself,  but  of  \he  bronchial  tubes  !  The  bronchitis, 
in  this  case,  was  evidently  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes  that  give  rise  to  a  similar  aflection,  in  cases  where  an 
animal  breathes,  for  a  long  time,  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  the  support  of  life,  for  the  presence  of  the 
tumour  rendered  the  residual  air  necessarily  less  pure  than  na- 
tural, by  impeding  the  entrance  of  the  fresh,  and  the  exit  of  the 
respired  air. 


im  BSm^gmpkus  Natieu. 
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SponUmecfus  Amputation  qf  the  FoU. 

A  soldier,  in  the  eleTenth  regiment  of  Prussian  Huasanr, 
felly  when  in  full  rallop,  into  a  deep  ditch,  along  with  his  horse. 
He  was  extricated  widi  great  difficulty,  when  it  was  found  that 
he  could  not  stand  on  the  left  leg,  the  foot  of  which  was  mudi 
swollen,  Terjr  red,  and  entirely  deprived  of  all  sensation,  lie 
inflammation  of  the  foot  and  ankte,  in  spite  of  the  most  active 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  became  exceedingly  intense  and  phleg« 
monous.  In  the  oourse  of  a  fejw  days,  a  eireumscribing  line  of 
sappnration  was  formed  beneath  die  ankle,  insulating  the  foot 
firom  the  remainder  of  the  extremity ;  beneath  this  line,  and  as 
far  as  Ihe  tops  of  the  toes,  tlie  foot  was  of  an  icy  coldness,  and 
entirely  destitute  offering ;  its  colour  at  first  became  paler  and 
then  livid,  and  this  change  was  attended  with  vesicalation  of  the 
epidermis,  froi9  beneath  idiich  issued  a  sanious  fluid  betoken* 
iB^  gangrene.  The  existence  of  diffiise  inflammation  above 
the  ankle,  and  the  formation  of  puriform  depots  in  the  subcu- 
tBneous<»llular  membrane,  prevented  the  performance  of  am- 
putation by  tlie  knife.  In  tjjie  mean  time  nature  worked  with 
such  diligence,  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  it  was  only 
•necessary  to  divide  a  few  sinews  of  dead  mnscles  and  some 
ligaments,  to  e&ct  ^die  complete  amputation  of  the  foot,  wiiich 
lOame  away,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  The 
nepa^tion  tooik  place  in  a  line,  corresiponding  to  the  articula- 
-tioqs  of  ithe  first  ii^ies  of  boiies,  so  that  the  astragalus,  calca- 
neus, and  OS  naviculare  remained,  while  all  tlie  remaining  tarsal 
^bohes  came  away.  The  latter  were  found  jto  have  been  frac- 
'Jiired.and  broken  into  many  pSeiies,  by  the  injury  which  had,  in 
^  probabHity,  also  efl^ted  a  rupture  of  <heir  eonneoting  liga- 
HBiBBts.    The  stump  healed  favourably. 

Structure  of  Pseudo-niemiranes. 

;  In  a  former  number  .of  tihtis  Jqum?^,  ^e  noticed  a  irery  i;c- 
marUable  dissertation  by  Leowolf,  entitled  Ti:act^tUs  Anatomico- 
pailjologicus  sistqiis  duas  Observatioues  rarissimas  de  Fqt- 
matione,  Pibrarum  MusoulQi;i\im  in  Pericardio  atgue  in  Pleura 
obviarum— c.  tab.  lithbg.  4.  Heidelberg»,.et  Lipsiae,  1832. 
In  a  late  number  of  Muuer^s  Jjrchw^  this  monogmph  has  beoi 
noticed  in  a  paper  written  by  professor  Wutzer  of  Bonn,  twiio 
has  for  many  years  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  structure 
of  pseudo-membranes,  and  similar  formations.     He  argues 
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strongly  against  the  h^potheafs  of  Leo  Wolf,  that  the  fibres 
observed  occasionally  in  these  morbid  productions  have  ever 
a  close  resemblance  to  muscular  fibres,  either  in  composition, 
in  colour,  or  in  function.  He  thinks  that  they  are  much  more 
analogous  to  fibrous  coats  of  arteries.  He  confesses,  neverthe- 
less, that  Doctor  Leo  Wolf  has  opened  an  extremely  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  demanding  more  extensive  observations  and 
a  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  whole  of  this  curious  sub* 
ject  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  any  tissue  of  the  body,  as  a  con- 
sequence  of  morbid  action.  The  more  simple  tissues  will  be 
the  most  frequently  produced ;  but  may  it  not  happen  occa- 
sionally, that  tissues,  of  even  the  highest  order  of  vitality,  are 
formed  ? 

Many  curious  facts  crowd  upon  our  memory  widi  regard 
to  this  subject,  and  many  observations  we  have  made  tend  to 
impress  upon  us  the  conviction,  that  there  exists  an  inherent 
fi3rce  in  the  vital  powers  of  parts  formed  by  inflammation  or 
other  morbid  processes,  which  mould  their  forms  into  the  va- 
rious shapes  circumstances  require,  and  modify  their  physiolo- 
gical relations  and  even  their  chemical  constitutions,  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  Thus  we  lately  pointed  out  to  the  class 
of  the  Meath  hospital,  that  when  polypi  are  slowly  formed  in 
the  heart,  before  death,  they  present  in  their  difrerent  parts 
very  curious  modifications  of  composition  and  structure.  Thus 
is  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  the  body  of  the  polypus  to 
consist  exclusively  of  whitish  fibrin,  coagulated  in  citner  a 
solid  form  or  extended  into  a  membranous  expansion,  but  in 
both  cases  opaque  and  dense  in  its  structure ;  now  this  portion 
of  the  polypi  evidently  consists  of  fibrin,  possessing  its  usual 
qualities,  ooth  chemical  and  physical,  whereas  we  may  often 
observe  other  parts  of  the  polypus,  that  are  of  a  much  more 
delicate  structure,  being  fine,  membranous,  and  transparent,  and 
evidently  identical  wifti  serous  membranes.  These  serous 
portions  usually  occur  in  the  shape  of  bands,  extending  from 
the  main  body  of  the  polypus,  and  inserted  so  as  to  form  loops 
around  the  columncB  carnece  ar^  chordcs  tendinece,  thereby 
forming  a  number  of  attachments,  which  prevent  the  polypus 
from  flapping  back  and  forwards,  loose  within  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  Here  we  recognize  a  struggle,  even  in  the  last  moments 
of  life,  between  the  destroying  and  the  repairing  principles, 
between  the  morbid  process,  which  causes  the  coagulation  of 
the  fibrin,  and  the  nisus  formativuSy  which  immediately  sets  to 
work  for  the  purpose  of  so  fixing  the  coagulum,  that  it  shall 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  current  of  the  blood,  and 
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which  it  accomplishes  by  means  of  the  serous  bands  already 
referred  to^  so  diiSerent  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the  po- 
lypus,  and  so  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Much  stress 
is  laid  by  chemical  phyaotogists,  on  the  difierenoe  between  the 
uiimal  basis  of  different  membranes  and  structarety  which  in 
some  cases  resemble  gelatine,  in  others  fibrin^  and  in  others, 
again,  albumen.  That  the  physical  properties  of  such  parts 
diepend,  ultimately,  raoie  on  the  arrangement  of  (heir  particles, 
during  the  act  of  Tital  deposition,  than  on  a  real  difference  as 
to  their  chemical  elements,  seems  pioTod  hj  the  feet  before  us, 
for  here  the  transparent  bands  had  all  the  physical  properties  of 
serous  membranes,  while  the  remainder  of  the  coagulum  pos- 
sessed those  of  coagulated  fibrin ;  and  yet  these  are  oelievea  to 
be  chemically  different,  for  albumen  is  considered  to  be  the  basis 
of  theformer.  Was  thecoagulated  albumen  of  the  serous  bands 
a  mere  modification  of  the  fibrin,  or  was  it  derived  from  the 
serous  portion  of  the  blood  ?  No  matter  which  hypothesis  is 
adopted,  the  union  between  those  portiims  of  the  polypus  and 
the  fitness  of  the  serous  bands  to  fulfil  their  temporary  functions, 
is  not  the  less  wonderfiiL 

Preservation  of  Leeches, 

A.  Voget,  in  a  notice  Inserted  in  the  P/iarmaceutiscfie  Zei- 
tung,  observes,  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  small 
quantity  ofpowdered  crabs'-eyes,  to  the  water  in  which  he  keeps 
leeches.  This  powder  of  course  sinks,  forming  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  a  tnin  stratum,  in  which  the  leeches  seem  to  take 
the  greatest  pleasure,  creeping  about  on  it,  and  thus  cleansing 
the  surface  oi  their  skins,  and  getting  rid  of  tlie  mucous  threads 
and  flocculi,  with  which  they  so  soon  become  encumbered,  when 
in  a  state  of  captivity. 

CavaiUoH,  ChevcUlier,  and  Moreau  de  Jones,  have  all 
borne  witness  to  the  good  effect  of  mixing  charcoal  with  the 
water  in  which  leeches  are  transported  from  one  distant  place 
to  another.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessarv  to  carry  them  during 
a  long  sea  voyage,  the  inside  of  the  vessel  should  he  well  char- 
red, and  some  very  finely  powdered  charcoal  should  be  added 
to  the  water.  Cavaillon  prefers  for  this  purpose  animal  charcoal, 
as  it  possesses  much  stronger  antiseptic  powers  than  the  vege- 
table. It  was  by  means  of  charring  the  casks  and  adding  some 
charcoal  to  the  water,  that  the  French  succeeded  in  conveying, 
in  health  and  vigour,  a  considerable  number  of  the  fish  callra 
gorana,  from  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  Martinique. 

Doctor  Kluge,  of  the  Charity,  in  Berlin,  made  some  interest- 
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ing  experiments^  on  Ihe  besf  means  of  preserving  leeches. — 
From  tiis  researches.  Dr.  Heyfelder  has  been  led  to  recom* 
mend  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  rectified  spirits,  four  parts 
wine  vinegar,  and  twenty-four  parts  water.  The  leeches  ard 
to  be  placed  in  this  mixture,  ana  are  to  be  left  in  it  a  little  less 
than  five  minutes,  after  which  they  are  to  be  washed  with  fresh 
river  water,  and  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  for  keeping.  Leeches 
that  have  been  used  are  likewise  served  by  this  procedure. 


Dr.  Samuel  Gottlier  von  Vogel  has  published  a  short  work, 
consisting  of  180  pages,  small  octavo,  which  is  extremely  inte- 
resting and  instructive,  and  is  entitled  Medical  Observaiicm 
and  remarkable  Facts,  selected  from  his  experience.  This 
author  is  well  known  to  the  medical  world,  by  his  great  work 
on  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Pathology,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  practitioners  in  Euro|)e.  The  unpretending  volume, 
above  referred  to,  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  mat- 
ter, and  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  productions  of  a  similar 
nature  ;  such  as  those  of  Tulpius,  Heberden,  Home,  &c.  As 
it  is  not  likely  to  come  into  the  hands  of  our  readers,  we  annex 
a  few  passages  translated  from  the  German,  observing  that  our 
author  has,  in  many  instances,  anticipated  tlie  improvements  of 
recent  writers,  llius  he  relates  several  cases  of  peritonitis, 
treated  so  far  back  as  1814  by  leeching,  and  large  doses  of  ca- 
lomel and  opium,  pushed  to  the  production  of  sudden  saliva- 
tion ;  a  fact  proving  that  the  antiphlogistic  eflTects  of  mercury, 
properly  managed,  have  been  long  known  in  Germany.  It  is 
tnie,  a  knowledge  of  this  important  fact  was  not  general,  but 
still  it  influenced  the  practice  of  a  few  ;  whereas  in  France,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  late  declaration  of  Lisfranc,  (when 
speaking  of  Dr.  Obeime^s  excellent  method  of  treating  acute 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  joints),  that  the  anti-inflamma- 
tory effects  of  calomel  in  large  doses  were  never  credited. — 
Vogers  treatment  too  of  croup,  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
judicious,  and  scarcely  admits  of  improvement.  We  shall 
briefly  enumerate  the  heads  of  some  of  the  different  cases  he 
relates. 

1st.  A  puriform  discharge  from  the  left  nostril,  preceded 
for  weeks  by  remitting  hemicrania  of  the  left  side  of  the  head 
and  face,  and  followed  by  intense,  continual  pain,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  excessively  fetid  fluid  from  that  nostril,  together  with 
small  portions  of  concreted,  stinking,  animal  matter.  This  fatal 
malady  evidently  originated  in  the  antrum  and  mirfar  sinus. — 
The  patient's  sufferings  are  described  with  a  truly  graphic  pen. 
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2nd.  A  case  of  suicide  in  a  lady^  induced  by  the  habit  of 
masturbation,  and  we  might  add,  by  reading  Tissot.  The  pe- 
rusal of  this  case  is  calculated  to  excite  the  most  melancholy 
feelinss,  as  the  expressions  of  the  unfortunate  monomaniac  are 
recorded. 

3rd.  A  case  of  hemeralopia,  with  a  singular  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  to  see  light,  or  as  our  author  terms  it,  a  re- 
markable lifrht-hunger.  This  desire  was  manifested  while  the 
child  was  still  at  the  breast,  when  its  nurse  observed,  that  even 
while  sucking,  it  would  let  go  the  nipple  every  ten  or  twelve 
seconds,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  liead  round  to  the  light ; 
on  every  occasion  it  instantly  had  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the  most 
luminous  object  within  its  view,  e.  g.  the  window,  fire,  candle, 
&c. ;  and  no  matter  what  position  slie  was  placed  in,  the  little 
child  immediately  exerted  herself  indefatigably  to  attain  her 
favourite  object.  As  the  child  grew  older,  this  habit  became 
more  confirmed,  and  was  so  urgent,  that  she  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  the  sight  of  any  object,  however  pleasing  to  children 
in  general  it  might  be,  to  turn  from  the  light.  Light  in  quan- 
tity seemed  more  attractive  than  any  particular  colour,  it  was 
brightness  that  fixed  her  attention  ;  and  when  in  the  worst 
humour,  she  could  be  immediately  pacified  by  lighting  a  can- 
dle in  her  room  at  night,  or  by  bringing  her  to  the  window  in 
the  day.  As  she  grew  older,  it  was  found  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  objects,  except  they  were  strongly  illuminated,  and 
that  darkness  was  so  disagreeable  to  her  eyes,  that  she  was 
always  obliged  to  close  them  in  the  dark.  When  running  about 
in  the  nursery,  she  saw  nothing  that  was  not  placed  directly  in 
the  light  of  the  window  ;  all  other  objects  in  the  apartment 
were  to  her  invisible.  In  the  same  way  she  was  unable  to  see 
on  the  stairs,  for  although  sufficiently  lit,  they  received  but 
little  direct  light ;  consequently  in  going  up  and  down  stairs, 
she  shut  her  eyes,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced 
by  insufficient  light,  and  groped  her  way  by  means  of  her  hands, 
like  a  blind  person.  Perseverance  and  diligence,  on  the  part  of 
her  parents,  served  to  enable  her  partly  to  overcome  this  sin- 
gular habit,  and  to  fix  her  attention  on  objects  not  absolutely 
bright ;  still  the  old  deep-rooted  love  for  light  remained,  and 
her  sight,  however  cultivated,  was  always  weak  and  uncer- 
tain, when  employed  in  viewing  objects  not  direcdy  illuminated. 

In  No.  4,  Vogel  relates  a  very  curious  and  instructive  case 
of  fracture  of  one  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint 
This  case  happened  forty-eight  years  before  tlic  publication  of 
the  present  work,  and  is  extremely  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  antiquated  expressions  and  orthography,  observable  in  the 
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letters  of  consultation^  written  by  one  of  the  eminent  men  rf 
that  period^  when  few,  even  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany, 
were  able  to  write  or  spell  their  native  language  with  any  tole- 
rable deg;ree  of  correctness.  Half  a  century  has  produced  the 
greatest  improvement  in  tliis  respect,  and  the  German,  the  most 
original,  copious,  masculine,  and  pliant  of  the  modem  tongues^ 
has  been  cultivated  with  the  care  it  deserves.  It  is,  notwith- 
standing, much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  medical  writers  of 
Germany  so  often  pollute  their  vocabulary  with  words  of  Latin 
and  French  derivations,  and  which  are  altogether  unnecessary, 
as  the  same  ideas  might  be  quite  as  well  expressed  by  words 
purely  Grerman.  To  give  one  example.  In  an  excellent  pa- 
per published  in  the  nerYxn  Medicinische  Zeitung,  the  follow- 
ing beirbarisms  occur  in  one  paragraph  at  page  203 :  lamentirte, 
participirtey  appliciren,  variirten,  tingirte,  not  to  speak  of  ae- 
cessonschen,  quantitative,  See.  &c.  But  of  all  the  Germanised 
Latin  words  we  have  met  with,  none  is  worse  than  interinds^ 
tischf 

We  must  pass  by  number  5,  a  reputed  case  of  consump- 
tion cured,  and  numbers  6  and  7,  cases  of  haematemesis, 
with  the  remark,  that  Vogel  places,  and  has  for  thirty  yefirs 
placed,  much  confidence  in  ipecacuanha,  in  various  sorts  of 
hsemorrhage.  In  one  gentleman,  who  was  several  times  at- 
tacked in  1820  with  vomiting  of  blood,  and  whom  Vogel  sent 
for  consultation  to  Butini  of  Geneva,  we  find  that  iron  in  the 
form  of  KlaprotKs  martial  tincture^  was  recommended  in  doses 
of  fifteen  drops,  three  times  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
an  indurated  and  enlarged  state  of  tlie  spleen.  It  was  recom- 
mended also,  to  have  the  hypochondria  well  rubbed  every  morn- 
ing with  a  little  castor  oil,  and  the  bowels  were  kept  soluble 
with  a  mixture,  consisting  of  five  ounces  of  dandelion  juice,  six 
drachms  of  some  pleasant  syrup,  and  two  drachms  of  epsom 
salts.  Of  tills  one-half  was  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  in 
bed,  and  it  was  to  be  washed  down  with  a  cup  of  weak  broth. 
The  second  half  to  be  taken  in  a  similar  way,  in  two  hours  after. 
The  dose  of  the  salt  was  to  be  diminished,  if  the  medicine  pro* 
duced  more  than  three  evaaiations  daily.  Tliis  vegetable  and 
saline  laxative  was  repeated,  at  long  intervals,  for  three  weeks 
at  a  time ;  the  iron  was  taken  during  the  intervals,  and  as  the 
patient  was  subject  to  hemorrhoidal  irritation,  this,  when  de- 
fective, was  increased  by  a  large  soap  pill,  inserted  per  anum, 
and  when  excessive,  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  to  the  fundament.  As  the  colour  of  the  patient,  and 
other  symptoms,  indicated  a  poor  state  of  the  blood,  a  nutritious, 
but  not  stimulating  diet,  with  much  gestation  in  the  open  air. 
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were  recommended.  In  the  above  treatment  there  are  several 
points  worthy  of  imitation.  With  regard  to  large  tumefac- 
tions of  the  spleen,  in  middle-aged  or  old  persons,  we  have 
often  observed,  in  conformity  with  the  remark  of  Aretaeus,  that 
ulcers  very  apt  to  break  out  on  the  body,  and  especially  on  the 
legs,  hence  we  are  in  the  habit  of  recommending  issues  in  the 
legs  in  such  cases.  The  directions  given  by  Aretaeus,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  venesection  in  hemorrhages  in  general,  and  the 
extent  to  which  blood  lettmg  should  be  carried,  are  among  the 
very  best  we  know* 

From  number  10  it  appears,  that  Vogel  used  amenic  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy,  so  long  ago  as  in  1810.  He  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  applying  narcotic  plasters  to  the 
head,  in  certain  cases  of  headach,  a  method  reconunended  by 
Dr.  Graves,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  hemicrania, 
the  exhibition  of  internal  remedies  is  often  powerfully  aided  by 
hot  stuping  of  the  aflfected  side  of  the  head,  followed  by  rub- 
bing the  painful  parts  with  a  little  laudanum. 

In  No.  15.  Vogel  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  forty-eight  years 
old,  who  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy  m  the  morn- 
ing. The  fit  was  slight,  but  it  left  behind  it  well  marked  para- 
lysis of  the  tongue  and  one  arm.  The  paralysis  completely  dis- 
appeared in  twenty-four  hours.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  apo« 
plex]^,  whether  it  be  pressure,  or  whether  it  be  a  change  in  the 
relative  properties  between  the  quantity  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood,  circulating  in  the  brain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  this 
cause  may  act  eiwer  on  the  whole  brain,  or  on  half  of  it,  or  even 
on  mudb  smaller  portions,  determining  by  tlie  extent  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  aflected,  the  extent  of  impairment  of  muscular  motion 
which  follows.  On  the  oth^  hand,  this  cause,  this  derange- 
ment of  the  circidation,  may,  where  there  is  ik>  extravasation  of 
blood,  as  suddenly  cease  as  it  had  supervened,  and  may  vary 
in  duration,  in  some  cases  lasting  only  tor  a  few  hours,  in  others 
for  weeks  or  even  months.  We  have  known  incomplete  para- 
lysis of  a  le^  only  last  for  half  an  hour;  it  was  accompanied  by 
no  constitutional  symptom  but  tliat  of  general  fatigue,  and  re- 
curred frequently  at  intervals  for  two  years,  when  a  sudden  and 
complete  hemiplegia,  commencinfr  in  tlie  mme  leg,  took  place. 

In  No.  17,  Vogel  observes,  that  some  cases  of  abortion  are 
preceded  by  tremors  of  the  limbs,  urinary  irritation,  and  a  sud- 
den call  to  stool.  This  had  happened  in  the  case  of  a  lady 
about  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  several  times  in  succes* 
sion.  A  doseoi'opium^  taken  wheo  these  symptoms  commenced, 
prevented  abortion. 
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No.  \H  is  a  case  of  occasional  vomitiftq  of  fat  and  oily 
matters.  Late  pathologists  have  remarked  the  fact^  that  fatty 
and  even  wax-like  matters  are  not  very  rarely  found  in  the 
alvine  discharges.  There  are  two  ways  of  accounting  for  so 
very  curious  an  occurrence.  The  fact  may  be  a  secretion  from 
the  mucoua  membrane  <£  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  the  food,  the  other  component  parts  of  which  the 
di^tive  organs  have  had  power  to  dissolve  and  absorb,  but  not 
bemg  able  thus  to  dispose  of  the  fat,  it  consequently  remains 
undigested,  and  is  passed  off  with  the  other  excrementitious 
matters.  The  latter  explanation  is  that  of  Vogel ;  the  former 
that  of  more  recent  pathologists. 

What  struck  us  most,  however,  in  the  perusal  of  Vosers 
collection^  were  cases  27  and  31,  whidi  prove  that  he  liad 
long  ago,  in  a  great  measurcy  anticipated  our  most  modem 
aifd  best  writers  on  dyspepsia,  in  certain  forms  of  which  he 
employed  narcotics,  among  the  rest  laurel  water  and  opium, 
with  the  greatest  bniefit.  We  regret  that  we  are  prevented  by 
want  of  room,  from  making  fiirther  extracts  from  this  valuable 
little  work. 

R.  J.  Graves. 
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The  business  of  this  section  commenced  about  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Colles,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Prichard. 

Dr.  Robert  Graves  read  a  paper  on  the  internal  use  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  in  fever.  The  treatment  of  fever,  said  Dr.  Graves,  is  a 
subject  of  such  acknowledged  importance,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apo- 
logy for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  a  remedy  calculated  to  produce  much  bene6t  in 
certain  stages  and  forms  of  that  disease.  The  remedy  of  which  I 
speak  is  the  chloride  of  sodium,  a  substance  first  recommended  in  fever 
in  1827,  by  Dr.  Robert  Reid  of  this  city,  but  which  was  never 
adopted  by  the  profession  generally,  or  exhibited  internally  in  any  of 
our  hospitals,  or  in  private  practice,  when  I  commenced  a  series  of 
chemical  experiments  on  its  efficacy,  in  1832.     Since  that  time  I 
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liave  employed  it  in  many  hundred  cases  of  fever*  andi  on  the  whole, 
with  satisfactory  results.  Many  persons  ako,  who  have  Used  it  in 
the  manner  recommended,  have  expressed  themselves  in  high  terms 
of  its  utility. 

With  regard  to  the  time  for  its  exhibition,  and  the  species  of  fever 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  I  have  never  given  it 
except  when  the  6rat  stage  is  speedily  followed  by  debility,  and  most 
commonly  at  a  later  period,  when  a  depraved  state  of  the  secreticmsy 
peteebi8e,or  macolss  on  the  skin,)md  the  well  known  gioupof  symp* 
loms  are  present,  to  which  was  formerly  given  the  name  of  putrid 
fever,  but  which  is  now  more  generally  called  typhus.  In  inflam- 
matory fever,  in  simple,  continued,  or  in  nervous  fever,  I  have  never 
oidered  this  remedy ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  least  use  in  con- 
trolling the  febrile  excitement  of  ague  or  of  hectic.  Again,  where 
fever  is  the  consequence  of  some  local  inflammation,  whether  arising 
spontaneously  or  from  an  injury,  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  quite  inap- 
plicable. 

Though  the  arguments  proving  that  fever  may  exist  indepen- 
dently of  inflammation  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out,  en  poissaut^  some  of  the  analogies 
.which  attsst  the  existence  of  diseases  implicating  all  organs  and  tis- 
eaes  of  the  body  in  their  progress,  and  consequently  entitled  to  the 
a|>pellation  of  general  diseases.  Scrofula,  when  intensely  developed, 
spares  no  tissue.  The  skin,  gladds,  bones,  muscles,  cellular  mem^ 
brane,  and  parenchymatous  substance  of  organs  are  all  liable  to  its 
ravages.  What  organ  or  tissue  escapes  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  syphilitic  taint  ?  What  part  enjoys  immunity  when  the  body  is 
deeply  infected  with  scurvy  ?  What  is  true  of  chronic  b  also  true 
of  some  acute  diseases,  as  for  instance  fever,  in  which  we  find  every 
organ  and  tissue  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  disease.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  this  point.  Every  accurate  ob- 
server must  be  convinced  that  the  effects  of  fever  are  disseminated 
throagh  the  whole  system,  recognisable  in  some  parts  by  phenomena 
more  or  less  distinct,  in  others  exhibiting  scarcely  any  thing  appre- 
ciable by  our  senses,  but  in  most  cases,  at  certain  periods,  pervading 
every  tissue  of  the  body.  It  is  equally  true,  that  we  are,  and  I  fear 
shall  ever  remain,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  poison.  We  know 
just  as  much  of  the  nature  of  the  febrile  miasm,  or  the  virus  of  sy- 
philis, as  was  known  in  the  very  infancy  of  medical  science ;  the 
mode  in  which  either  acts  still  continues  among  the  impenetrable 
arcana  of  nature.  All  we  can  do  is  to  observe  their  e&cts,  and 
from  them  to  draw  practical  conclusions  which  may  be  rendered 
available  to  treatment ;  to  study  their  phenomena  with  attention,  and 
to  emptoy  such  remedies  as  observation  and  experience  have  proved 
to  be  most  applicatde,  without  expecting  to  be  able  to  explain  their 
effecia  in  the  majority  of  instances.  W^  know  that  it  is  not  increased 
actloa  of  the  heart  and  arteries  which  gives  rise  to  fever ;  for  we  find 
some  of  the  worst  cases  with  slow  pulse,  and  but  slight  elevation  of 
t|ie  temperature  of  the  skin.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  any 
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oilier  symptom  or  organ.    Ferer  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
a  general  disease,  and  there  is,  in  the  case  of  a  fever  patient,  no 
one  point  on  which  the  physician  can  lay  his  hand  and  say,  here 
18  the  local  habitation  of  the  disease ;  if  I  can  succeed  in  remoting 
this,   I  am  certain  of  success.     Observe  here,  I  speak  of  fever 
generally*    When  topical  inflammation  arises  during  the  course  i^ 
fever,  and  is  accompanied  by  increased  vascular  action,  by  dhninish- 
ing  this,  and  removing  local  iiifiammation,  you  can  effect  a  great  deal 
of  good ;  you  extinguish  a  train  of  morbid  phenomena  which  react 
injuriously  on  the  system ;  you  simplify  the  process  of  treatment ;  aad 
by  rendering  the  fever  uncomplicated,  you  ittcrei»e  the  chances  of  a 
favourable  termination.     I  allude  here  only  to  that  state  of  fever  in 
which  the  disease  may  be  termed  simple,  and  where  there  are  no 
local  complications;  for  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  general  reme- 
dial agents,  such- as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  can  be  employed.    From 
these  observations  it  wiH  be  perceived^  that  I  am  no  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  that  attributes  all  fevers  to  the  existence  of  local  inflamma- 
tion, latent  or  evident;  and  indeed  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
physician  of  experience  in  Dublin,  who  is  not  convinced  of  the 
f^roundless  and  untenable  character  of  such  an  hypothesis.     I  am  the 
more  particular  in  dwelling  on  this  point,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Horn,  in 
liis  account  of  the  mediccd  institutions  of  Oreat  Britain,  has  mis- 
represented some  of  my  colleagues,  and  described  them  as  disciples 
t>f  Bfoussais. 

Dr.  Graves  next  referred  to  the  discovery  of  chlorine,  by  the  late 
Sir  H.  Davy,  its  employment  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  and  the  aab- 
Sequent  use  of  its  tromUnations  with  soda  and  lime,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  using  it  in  its  gaseous  or  uncom- 
bined  state.  He  alhided-to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Reid,  who  was 
•  the  first  to  exhibit  the  chloride  of  lime  internally,  during  the  ende- 
mic of  1826-7,  in  cases  of  fever  and  typhoid  dysentery,  but  atftted 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  detail  of  these  experiments,-  as 
they  were  already  before  the  public  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Thmsactions  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  for  the 
year  1827.  He  stated  that  he  was  first  induced  to  try  the  chloride 
of  sodium  internally  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  the  pemsd  of  a  very  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  written  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  the  present  archb^op 
of  Cashel,  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar  and  an  excellent  chemist,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith  about  three  years  ago.  He 
would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting  by  reading  the  ^'aluable 
information  communicated  in  that  pamphlet,  but  would  strongly  re- 
commend it  to  the  notice  of  Uie  profession. 

With  respect  (said  Dr.  G.)  to  the  time  for  its  exhibition,  and  the 
cases  to  which  it  is  adapted,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made. 
When  the  eariy  stage  of  fever  is  past,  when  all  general  and  local 
indications  have  been  fulfilled,  when  there  is  no  com^dication  wi^ 
local  disease,  when  the  patient  lies  sunk  and  prostrated,  when  rest- 
lessness, low  delirium,  and  more  or  less  derangement  of  sensibility  is 
present;  when  the  body  is  covered  with  maculae,  and  when  the  score- 
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tioDs  f|om  tbo  ^i|  and  mucous  mombniDes  give  evidence  of  a  de« 
praved  atate  of  tho  fluids,  it  is  t|ien  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  may 
be  pjrescribed  with  the  most  decided  advantage.  The  mode  in  which 
I  prescribe  it  is  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  every  fourth 
ho^Tf  in  an  ounce  of  water  or  camphor  mixture.  How  it  acts  I  will 
not  pretend  to  explain ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  no  remedy 
from  which,  in  such  cases,  such  une<]Luivocal  benefit  is  derived.  It . 
operates  energetically,  though  not  very  rapidly,  in  controlling  many 
of  those  symptoms  which  create;  i^ost  alarm.  It  seems  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  tympanitis,  to  correct  the  fcetor  of  the  excretions,  to 
prevent  collapse,  to  promote  a  return  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  fiinc- 
taons  of  the  9kin,  bowels,  and  kidneys ;  in  fact,  it  appears  admirably 
calculated  to  meet  moat  of  the  bad  e£fects  of  low  putrid  fever.  To . 
those  who  have  witnessed  its  efficacy^  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  io  say 
any  thing.  Of  course  it.  will  fail,  l^e  all  other  remedies,  when  the 
disease  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  intensity  in  individual  cases. 
There  is  soarcely  any  acute  disease,  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liaUe,  which  may  not  in  some  particular  persons  assume  an  intensity 
capaUe  of  baffling  all  the  e£fort  of  medical  skill.  This,  however,  is 
no  argument  against  the  employment  of  a  remedy  of  extensive  utility 
and  onqoestionable  value. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  an  account  of  what  has 
been  done  in  France  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy, 
yet  I  may  mention,  that  it  has  been  extensively  tried  in  fe^er  by 
GhoBie],  and  as  I  have  learned  with  gp^at  success.  This  exceUentr 
physician  is  still,  I  believe,  engaged  in  makhig  further  olinioal  ex- 
periments oa  the  subject.  In  the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris^  pub- 
lished on  the  28tli  of  last  February,  we  have  an  account  by  Doctor 
Dor,  of  Marseilles,  of  several  cases  of  tjrphos,  in*  which  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  was  found  beneficial  in  1833.  He  attributes  a  more 
rapid  amendment  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  than  I  have  ever  seea 
foUow  from  its  exhibition,  and  he  also  asserts,  that  if  not  given  witlt 
great  caution,  it  produces  a  very  tedious  convalescence.  In  the 
ktter  remark,  especially,  I  cannot  concur;  for  all  who  witnessed  thia 
node  of  tieajtment  here,  were  struck  with  the  security  and  quickness 
of  recovery  which  ensued  in  those  cases  where  it  had  been  •nipk>yed«. 
Perhaps,  the  precantion  we  adopted  of  always  cUminishing,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  doses/  rendeied  the 
Msnlts  in  our  hands  more  satisfiwtory  than  those  obtained. by  Dr* 
Bor. 

Dr.  Graves  eoocloded  his  observations  by  reading  a  letter  front 
his  oolleagae  Dr.  William  Stokes,  in  which  the  use  of  this  remedy 
is  etatsd  to  have  been  fdJowed  by  the  most  satisfiMstory  results.  It 
gradually  but  steadily  removed  all  the  bad  symptoms,  and  in  aU  casea 
the  patients  had  most  favourable  convalescences.  Dr.  Stokes  re- 
marks, that  all  these  cases  recovered  without  any  evident  crisis. 

Mr.  F.  White  asked,  what  was  the  quantity  usually  given  at  a 
time,  and  whether  the  dose  was  gradually  increased? 

Dr.  Gaaves  said,  that  the  quantity  given  at  a  time  was  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  and  that  the  dose  ww  never  increased  beyond 
this  qnantitj,  which  was  ^ven  every  fourth  hour.  In  all  cases  it 
had  a  fair  trial,  hut  was  never  continued  longer  than  six  or  seyen 
days. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  a  member,  Dr.  Graves  stated,  that 
the  solution  which  he  used,  was  that  which  is  sold  at  the  Apotbe- 
caries'  Hall,  and  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  satarated 

solution. 

Dr.  Alison  inquired,  whether  wine  and  stimnlants  were  used 
during  the  time  of  its  exhibition  ? 

Dr.  Orav£8  replied  in  the  affirmative,  wine,  stimulants,  and 
nutriment  were   given  with  it,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

case. 

The  Secretary  then  announced,  that  Dr.  Houston  would  read  a 
paper  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  circulating  organs  of  di?iog 
animals. 

Dr.  Stoker  here  addressed  the  meeting,  and  requested  to  know 
whether  his  paper  would  be  read  or  not.  He  also  wished  to  correct 
a  mistake  in  the  announcement  of  that  paper,  namely,  that  its  ob- 
ject was  to  identify  cholera  with  typhus  fever.  He  never  enter* 
tained  the  idea  that  typhus  became  cholera ;  all  he  intended  was  to 
mark  the  transition  from  typhus  to  the  epidemic  of  1832. 

On  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Circulating  Organs  in  Diving  Ant" 
mats.     By  J.  Houstok,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  physiology,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
peculiar  influence  which  the  vital  powers  exert  in  carrying  on  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies,  the  movement  of  those 
fluids  is  to  a  certain  extent,  amenable  to  the  general  laws  of  hydraulics ; 
that  although  the  circulation  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  afterwards 
carried  on,  by  the  inscrutable  principle  of  life,  and  is  stopped  for  ever 
by  the  extinction  of  this  principle,  yet,  nevertheless,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  of  atmospheric  pressure,  of  motion,  ttid  of  other 
powers  which  direct  the  movement  of  aU  dead  matter,  the  fluids 
circulating  in  living  bodies  are  much  swayed  in  their  courses. 

We  luiow,  for  example,  that  in  a  hanging  posture  of  the  linilw, 
the  circulation  through  the  veins  of  the  pendent  members  becomes 
languid,  independently  of  any  other  mechanical  obstacle ;  tliat  the 
blood,  notwithstanding  its  locality  in  a  vital  part,  and  notwithstanding 
the  several  provisions  for  urging  it  to  the  centre  of  the  body,  stag- 
nates and  fills  the  vessels,  sometimes  even  to  bursting.  Its  own  gra- 
vity here  becomes  a  source  of  delay  to  its  progress;  and  that  in  sach 
ease  no  other  cause  for  its  retardation  exists,  is  shown  by  the  resnlt 
of  subverting  the  position  of  the  limb,  when  the  fluid  advances  with 
its  ordinary  rapidity. 

We  are  well  assured  also,  from  observation,  that  the  removal  of 
atmospheric  pressure  from  a  part  of  the  surface  o£  the  body,  as  bj 
the  application  of  the  air  pump,  causes  the  fluids  to  leave  their  wont- 
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ed  chaands,  and  flow  m  inordtoate  abundance  fiovsardA  tbe  attempted 
vacuum. 

We  ako  know,  for  certain,  that  the  opposite  condition  to  the  latter 
state,  is  equally  productive  of  derangement  to  the  circniation*  That 
inofdinate  presaore  on  the  surface  repels,  the  approach  of  fluids  to  the 
vessA,  just  as  the  abstractiott  of  accustomed  pressure  causes  them 
to  rush  thereto  in  unusual  quantity* 

The  motion  of  the  solid  parts  upon  each  other,  giving  rise  to  al- 
teration in  the  exterior  form  of  the  hody,  or  to  its  change  of  place,  ia 
a  never  failing  •  source,  by  which  the  fluids  entering  into  its  composi- 
tion are  accelerated  or  retarded  in  their  circuit.  Hurried  movements 
invariably  cause  them  to  flow  with  rapidity  towards  the  centre,  givjng 
rise,  aa  in  the  case  of  running,  to  unusual  acceleration  of  the  pulse ; 
whilst  complete  cessation  of  motion  in  the  body  is  Hidlowed  by  a  sub- 
sidenoe.  of  the  action  of  the  heart  to  its  natural  standaid — that  to 
which  it  recurs,  when  relieved  from  any  mechanically  operating  cause* 

There  is  still  another  power  regulating  the  circuktion  of  the  blood, 
exerts  even  a  greater  influence  over  its  easy  and  natural  pro-' 
giesBy  than  either  gravity  or  atmospheric  pressure,  when  applied  to 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  body,  or  than  the  rapid  movement  of  its- 
muscles  ;  it  is,  the  action  of  the  chest  and  air  in  the  functian  of  res- 
piration. 

It  is  a  (ac%  which  I  have  myself  determined  by  experiment,  that 
if  the  trachea  of  a  raUbit  be  tied  so  as  to  exclude  fresh  air  from  the 
Innga,  the  left. auricle  and  ventricle,  which  receive  the  Uood  in  its-* 
transit  from  these  OTgans,  become  almost  immediately  emptied,  and 
am  not  again  'filled  so  long  as  the  obstmctum  to  the  respiration  con- 
tinnea;  whereas,  during  the  same  period,  the  right  cavities  of  tbe^- 
heart,  or  those  leading  to.  the  lungs,  are  loaded  to  excess  with  venous' 
blood ;  and  remain  so  until  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  until  the  free- 
dom of  respiration  is  re-established.     It  may  be  concluded,  from  this 
experiment,  that  interruption  to  the  process  of  taking  air  into  the 
chest,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  is  ioUowed  by  a  stagnation  in  the 
circulating  fluids  as  a  necessary  and  invariable  consequence. 

To  th^  laws  all  aniipals,  but  in  an  especial  degree  those  which 
bceathe  air  and  have  warm  blood  dependent  thereon,  must  be  anie* 
nnble.  The  question  respecting  the  influence  of  such  oaoses  on  the 
state  of  the  ciroulation  in  fish,  whose  mode  of  respiration  is  of  a 
tocallj  di&rent  character,  involves  considerations,  which,  as  .they 
do  not  bear  on  the  question  befi>re  us,  cannot  now  be  taken  into 
account*  But,  how  great  must  be  the  diflEerence  in  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  on  the  ciroulating  system  of  warm-blooded  animals 
inhabiting  the  atmosphere  snnounding  our  globe,  aa  compared  with 
those  of  the  same  order  whose  natural  habitation  is  the  water  1 ! 

The  terrestial  animal  is  continually  immennd  in  its  own  natural 
elenMut ;  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives  exerts  a  iinifiirm  and  equal 
pressure  on  .its  body ;  and  its  lungs  are  always  supplied,  without  fail 
and  without  interruption,  by  an  appropriate  pabulum  vitcs.  At  the 
highest  distances  from,  the  .wubM  of.  tha  earth,  to  which.it  is  usual 
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for  ao  animal  to  asoonii,  it  experienoeB  -littla  or  no  -mooiivsnieace 
from  any  alteration  in  the  degree  of  pressure  to  which  its  body  is 
exposed,  and  it  finds. no  change  in  the  qoalitj  of  the  air  which  en- 
ters and  vivifies  its  hings«     It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  animal  bodies 
will  be  inconvenienced,  on  aocount  of  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
the  weight  of  the  atnjosphere,  which  occurs  when  a  very  high  eleva* 
tion  is  attained :  but  under  the  ordinary  cinnmstanees  of  lile,  Utlk 
or  no  variation  qf  this  kind  is  ever  experienced. .  The  atmosphere, 
which,  in  a  perpendicular  column  of  fifty  mibs  in.  height^  pressss* 
with  a  weight  of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  eveiy  aqiiare  inch  at  the* 
level  of  the  sea,  becomes  lighter  in  the  direction  upwards,  in  such 
proportion,  that  at  the  height  of  a  mile,  the  dimi&tttien  is  eqoal  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  or  three  pounds 4  and  notwithstaadiag 
such  alteration  in  prc^rties  at  that  height,  it  was  found  by  Gay 
Losaac,  who  made  an  mronautic  excursion  to  an  elevation  of  fiwr: 
miles,  that  no  embarrassment,  sufficient  to  derange  the  functions  of 
bis  body,  occurred  in  any  part  of  his  journey.     His  respiration  be- 
came, indeed^  somewhat  difficult  and  hurried,  his  pulse  beat  &stsp 
than  natural,  and  he  experienced  considerable  thirst.    It  aqppean 
also,  from  the  experience  of  others  who  have  ascended  high  meon* 
tains,  that  the  derangements  which  do  occur  are  of  a  character  de- 
pendent upon  a  determination  of  blood  from  the  interior  towards  the 
surfaces  of  the  body.;  such  as  giddiness,  bleeding  from  the  nose, 
eyes,  ears,  and  lungs ;  seldom,  however,  do  terrestrial  beings  as  fiir 
shift  their  natural  quartan,  as  to  be  exposed  to  such  amount  of 
zarification  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  only  other  known  cause  influencing  the  weight  or  piessoro 
of  our  atmosphere,  being  that  arising  from  the  degree  of  moisture 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  impregnated,  we  may,  en  the  whole, 
safely  take  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  in  all  habitable  phioes,  ter« 
restrial  animals  experience  no  impediment  to  the  free  circulation  of 
their  fluids  from  the  element  which  suraounds  them,  and  require  no^  • 
particular  modification  of  blood  vessels  to  accommodate  them  for  any 
changeableness  in  this  respect. 

Thus,  even  without  reference  to  the  experiments  of  philosopheiB, 
we  have  all  observed  how  the  lark,  in  soaring  to  such  a  height 
that  it  disappears  from  the  eye,  melting  as  it  were  into  air,  finds  the 
surroondmg  element  so  alike  to  that  which  it  breathes  on  the  green, 
fields,  that  its  notes  are  uttered  in  the  distance  with  the  utmost  esse 
and  sweetness.  The  same  provision  of  eircoiating  oigmns  is  compe- 
tent to  promote  the  healthy  motion  of  its  fluids  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other  situation. 

.  Very  difierent,  indeed,  ave  the  characters  of  themedinm  in  which 
the  warm-blooded  inhabitant  of  the  ocean  lives  and  moves.  let  us, 
finr  exan^,  look  at  the  whale,  view  him  in  the  diffsrent  regtons  of 
his  wide  domain,  and  consider  the  circamstances  by  which  he  is 
flRurrounded*  The  singobrity  of  the  predicament  in  which  he  ir 
placed,  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  terrestrial  being,  will  lead 
ns  in  search  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  his  circulate 
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ing  organs,  enabling  him  to  live  nnhnrt,  under  tho  ftctioh  of 
forces,  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  life  of  other  animab,  not 
formed  for  residence  in  such  an  element  When  Boating  on  the  snr* 
face  of  the  waves,  and  spouting  up  water  from  hiii  blow.hole,  the 
predicament  in  which  be  is  placed  diffsrs  little  from  that  of  an  inland 
animal ;  he  is  in  fact  living  in  the  atmosphere  and  breathing  it  through 
bis  nostrils  ;-r*-but  follow  him  into  the  deep  and  observe  the  extraor* 
dinary  predicament  in  which  he  is  there  placed, 
i  In  the  first  place,  his  respiration  is  suspended,  and  that  equallj^ 
when  submers^  for  a  short  distance,  or  when  plunged  hundreds  of 
yards  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  well  ascertidned  fact, 
that  the  whale  can  continue  under  water  withotit  interruption  for 
upwards  of  twenty  minutes :  many  writera  even  assert  that  he  can 
dive  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time.  During  all  this  period  his 
breath  is  stopped,  and  his  lungs  cease  to  aiterialise,  or  even  to  transmit 
the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  cavities  of  tho 
heart.  The  predieamentrin  which  he  is  placed  is  exactly  that  of  the 
rabbit  ailnded  to  in  the  experiment  in  which  the '  trachea  was  tied, 
vix.  he  could  not  breathe.  But  in  respect  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  arising  from  this  cause  the  effect  is  equally  great  whether 
the  animal  be  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  water,  or  plunged  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  ocean. 

Another  cause  of  embarrassment  to  the  progress  of  fluids  through 
the  vessels  at  the  surface  of  his  body,  and  that,  such  as  is  -never  ex-» 
perienced  by  an  animal  whose  habitation  is  on  land,  arises  out  of  the 
enormous  pressure  to  which  he  is  exposed  when  deeply  submersed  in 
the  water.     A  whale  has  been  known,  when  struck  with  a  harpoon^ 
to  desoend  perpendicularly,  in  five  or  six  minutes,  to  the  depth  of  an 
English  mile,  as  shown  by  the  length  of  the  rope  draped  after  it^ 
nut  of  the  whaler's  vessel.  Instances  are  even  on  record,  where  whalee, 
nader  such  circumstances,  have  broken  their  jaw-bones,  and  some<^ 
times  crown-bone,  by  the  blow  struck  against  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of 
7  or  800  fathoms;    At  such  depths  as  this  the  pressure  is  enormous ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  hint  leading  to  a  discovery 
.of  this  principle  in  the  ocean,  arose  out  of  a  singular  incident  in  whale 
fishing,  which  occurred  in  the  observation  of  the  elder  Scoresby ;  and 
which,  as  it  illustrates  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  shall  here 
beg  leave  to  introduce.   A  wfaale^  struck  with  a  harpoon,  dived  rapidly 
out  4>f  sight,  and  when  the  rope  of  the  harpoon  was  all  drawn  out,  the 
boat,  to  which  it  was  fastened,  was  dragged  under  watery— ^tfae  crew 
meanwhile  having  escaped  to  a  piece  of  ice.     When  the  whale  re- 
turned to  the  surfoce  **  to  blow,"  it  was  killed,  but  immediately  bcjgan 
-to  sink,  which  being  an  unnusual  occurrence  excited  some  surprise. 
Scoresby,  who  was  looking  on,  tlirew  the  noose  of  a  rope  round  the 
tail  of  the  animal,   which  nevertheless  continued  sinking,  until 
stopped  by  the  last  mentioned  rope,  which,  when  all  expended^  was 
«near  polling  the  second  boat  under  water.     Another  rope  was  now 
1st. down,  furnished  at  the  extremity  with  a  grapnel  which  fortunately 
hooked  the  rope  belonging  to  the  harpoon«    The  harpoon  now  kMt  its 
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bold  in  the  whale,  which  thereupon  rase  rapidly  to  the  eurface,  leaving 
the  sunken  boat  in  connexion  with  the  hook  and  ropes :  Scoresby  at 
first  thought  that  the  boat  was  entangled  among  rocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  but  he  soon  found  that,  by  the  assistance  of  about  twenty 
men^  it  admitted  of  being  raised,  without,  however,  any  lessening  in 
weight  as  it  neared  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  fully  dragged 
up,  it  required  a  boat  at  each  end  to  keep  it  from  sinking  again,  and 
was,  with  much  difficulty,  got  into  the  ship.  It  appeared  as  com- 
pletely soaked  in  every  pore  as  if  it  had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea 
since  the  flood ;  and  a  fragment  of  it,  when  thrown  into  the  water,* 
sank  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone. 

From  this  incident,  as  important  as  it  is  curioos  in  demonstrating 
the  force  of  pressure  by  which  the  wood  in  a  few  minutes  became  so 
impn^gnated  with  water  as  to  acquire  a  weight  like  that  of  a  stone, 
a  long  train  of  very  interesting  experiments  to  ascertain  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  sea,  at  different  distances  from  the  surface, 
were  instituted  by  Scoresby,  and  afterwards  by  Perkins,  from  which 
it  appears,  among  other  things,  diat  the  weight  increases  with  the 
depth,  and  that  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  2,1 10  yards,  the  pressure 
on  a  cube  of  wood  two  inches  in  diameter  exceeds  that  prodnced  by 
a  weight  of  twenty  tons. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact,  as  applied  to  the  question  of  pres- 
sure oh  the  body  of  a  whale,  ut  the  same  depth,  strikes  us  with  asto- 
nishment ;  for,  if  a  square  surface  of  sixteen  inches  sustains,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  weight  of  twenty  tons,  what  must  be  the  degree 
of  pressure  exerted  on  the  body  of  an  animal  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
Jong,. by  thirty  or  forty  in  circumference. 

Cetaceous  animals  are,  no  doubt,  furnished  with  varions  provi- 
sions calculated  to  protect  their  bodies  from  the  influence  of  such 
powerful  agency ;  such  are  the  great  thickness  and  elasticity  of  their 
integuments,  together  with  the  subjacent  stratum  of  fat ;  the  rounded, 
smooth,  and  tapering  form  of  their  bodies ;  the  smallness  and  prodi- 
gious thickness  of  the  exterior  tunics  of  their  eyes;  the  absence  of  a 
nose,  except  as  peculiarly  modified  for  the  purposes  of  respiration ; 
the  extremely  diminutive  size  of  the  passage  leading  to  their  ears, 
Ac.  &c. ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  peculiarities,  tending  to  the 
same  general  object,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  but  that  an  universal 
pressure  of  the  amount  which  they  are  exposed  to,  must  exert  an  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  a£fect,  through  all  these  obtacles,  the  deeper  de- 
partments of  their  bodies.  There  is  nothing  in  the  conformation  of  a 
whale  to  justify  us  in  the  opinion,  tliat  a  degree  of  pressure  under 
water,  sufficient  to  soak  in  an  instant  every  pore  in  the  planks  of  a 
large  boat,  would  cause  no  embarrassment  to  tbe  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal which  dragged  it  to  such  a  depth.  And,  moreover,  if  the 
trifling  diminution  of  pressure,  experienced  by  those  who,  in  balloons 
or  by  climbing  mountains,  have  ascended  high  in  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
duces perceptible  impressions  on  the  body,  it  is  right  to  conclude 
that  the  enormous  increase  of  pressure  experienced  by  animals,  no 
matter  how  formed,  at  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  will  be,  to  a  greater 
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•r  less  extent,  prodactire  o£  an  opposite  result ;  that,  in  fact,  while 
in  the  one  case  the  blood  flows  in  unusual  abundance  towards  the  sur* 
face  of  the  body,  it  will  ia  the  other  be  repelled  therefrom  and  driTeil 
into  its  deeper  recesses. 

There  are,  then,  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  mode  of 
life  of  aquatic  mammalia,  to  which  wo  find  nothing*  analogous  operat- 
ing to  the  prejudice  of  the  circulatory  functions  of  those  living  alto* 
ther  in  atmospheric  air,  viz.  long  continued  and  complete  obstruction 
to  respiration ;  and  a  weight,  frequently  enormous,  pressing  on  the 
surfeice  of  their  bodies ;  and,  in  addition,  the  rapid  moveinents  of 
aquatic  animals,  whilst  thus  breathless  and  squeesed  on  all  sides,  often 
contribute  to  urge  forwards  the  blood  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins, 
and  to  lodge  it  in,  or  near  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  inhabitant  of  terra  firma  breathes  in  an.  atmosphere  which  is 
always  abundant tmd  wholesome.  He  is  never  weighed  down  at  any 
one  period  with  a  greater  incubus  than  at  another;  and  when  he 
moves  with  more  than  usual  speed,  there  is  little  obstacle  given  to  the 
free  passage  of  blood  through  his  lungs.  The  sovereign  of  the  ocean, 
on  the  ix>ntrary,  can  only  breathe  when  his  head  is  elevated  from  his 
habitation ;  and  his  gambob  in  the  deep  subject  him  not  only  to  the 
inconvenience  of  an  enormous  load  upon  his  body,  but  also  tend  to 
stifle  his  breath,  and  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  his  blood.  What 
then,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  is  there  in  the  condition  of  the  circu- 
lating organs  in  this  class  of  beings,  enabling  them  to  exist  under 
circumstances,  which  bring  inevitable  and  suddeq  death  to  others 
whose  functions  are  carried  on  so  much  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the.  same  kind  of  organisation,  but  whose  place  of  abode  is  different. 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  object  of  tbe  present  communica- 

tlOB. 

In  tfao  foregoing  prefatory  remarks,  I  have  taken  the  whale  from 
nmong  the  aquatic  mammalia,  as  an  object  of  comparison  with  those 
residing  on  land ;  not  so  much  because  the  anatomy  of  the  animal 
•is  that  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  but  because  his  habits  have 
been  more  an  object  of  public  attention,  than  those  of  other  beings 
-ranking  in  tbe  same  class.  I  have  never,  indeed,  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  whale ;  but 
with  thai  in  the  porpoise,  seal,  otter,  and  some  diving  birds,  all  of 
which  lead  a  somewhat  similar  sort  of  existence,  and  possess  a  simi-- 
lar  modification  of  blood-vessels  in  accommodation  thereto,  I  am 
perfectly  £uniliar,  and  can  not  only  speak  of  them  from  observation, 
bat  can  demonstrate  their  anatomy,  from  preparations  which  I  have 
.placed  on  the  table. 

I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Association,  by  reading  41  de- 
'tailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  vascular  system  in  any  of  these  ani- 
•mals>  bat  shall,  in  a  general  way,  direct  attentkm  to  the  peculiarities 
an  which  it  may  be  considered  the  power  of  remaining  so  long  under 
water,  and  bearing  up  against  the  force  of  its  pressure,  depends.  I 
sbaQ  take  another  occasion  of  entering  more  fully  into  the  subject. 
VOL.  vm.  NO.  22.  u 
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And,  fint»  m  Id  the  fwrpoiie,  {deiph.  pkoemka,)    Thii  ammal 
in  its  oiganiiatimi  memUas,  most  of  mjf  Ibe  whale»  of  whicb,  in* 
deed,  it  may  be  considered  a  miniators.    Its  heart  is  Tory  powerful, 
and  the  right  yentride  bears  a  much  greater  proportionai  c^Mcity  and 
Ihickness,  than  that  in  land  ansmak,  a  provision  obriously  connected 
with  tiie  greater  resistance  which  the  Inngs  oecasionaUy  offer  to  the 
passage  of.  the  blood.    The  Venn  caras  are  also  very  capacioas,  snd 
all  the  great  veins  leading  to  them  aie  either  remarkably  nmnenei, 
large,  and  tortuous,  or  fonned  into  reservoirs,  capable  of  holdiDg 
nearly  all  the  tilood  of  the  body.     When  the  abdomen  of  a  porpoiis 
is  opened,  the  whole  inner  surftce  of  the  parietes,  bat  particidtTly 
that  along  the  bade  and  sides,  firesents  a  livid  hue-— an  appearinoe 
arising  from  the  extnoidtnary  congeries  of  veins,  under  the  perito* 
nenm,  distended  with  dark  ooloared  Mood.    When  the  canal  in  the 
vertebra  is  exposed,  idl  the  space  not  oocnpied  by  spinal  manow  er 
nerves  will  he  found  filled  with  large  veins  of  remiariEable  traospa* 
vency,  devoid  of  valves^  and  arranged  more  like  the  sinuses  of  the  dm 
mater^than  like  ordinary  vessels.    The  branches  asid  trunk  of  the 
vena  asygos  are  also  much  bigger  than  nsual.    llie  ven»  hepatien 
are  of  great  width,  and  with  the  oUier  veins  idlnded  to  are  ciqnble  sf 
holding,  wttboMt  bunting,  afl  that  excess- of  blood  which  thessphjxi* 
ated  condition  of  the.lungs  prevents  getting  forward.    In  addition,  we 
find,  that  in  tiiis  animal  even  die  arteries  in  some  places  participale 
in  te  tendency  to  dilatability  and  tortuosity,  so  reHiaikable  in  vena. 
The  intercostals,aad  other  smaU  arteries  along  the  ba^  and  neck, 
take  en,  as  shown  in  thk  beanttful  prepamtion,  a  striking  and  nmpe 
plexiform  amngement,  a  fact  first  noticed  by  lyaon  and  Hunter.    I 
have  examined  with  care  the  blood-vessels  inside  the  cranium,  and 
have  not  observed  that  either  the  sinuses  or  veins,  connected  wift 
the  brain,  diSsr  finm  itnam  of  terrestrial  animatn     a  cireomstanee 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  it  'would  seem  to  tndicsile,  on  the 
.part  of  the  Creator,  a  watchisfaiess  in  protecting  the  centre  or  seoree 
«f  Ufe  in  the  animal,  from  the  iniwy  which  must  accrue  to  it,  vreie 
the  blood  to  aecnmulate  about  the  organ  in  hioidinaite^mmlity* 

I  regret  not  haring  had  an  epportutiity  of  examining  tihe  csndi- 
taont>f  these  parts  in  the  faurgier  animals  ef  this  clasa;  bnt  ftom  the 
partial  and  scattered  accounts  given  by  anatomicid  vraiters  tegaidiBg 
4he  size  and  number  of  the  veins  in  different  parts  eftbe  sedfi  1 
have  no  doubt  that  in  them,  exactly  the  sense  provision  will  be  fooad 
to  acoomplish  the  tame  wise  purpoees,  and  on  a  seals  pMpertkmste  to 
the  increasing  magnitude  of  their  bodies. 

I  am  prepared  to  exhibit  also  to  the  Association  some  prepanttesB 
and  dfttwings,  showing  the  provision  of  which  I  speak,  in  the  seal 
{phoca  Mulma).  In  making  these  preparations  I  was  much  takeu 
hj  surprise  at  the  quantity  of  injection  required  to  fill  the  vemaef  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body :  syringe  fhll  after  syringe  Mi  fiowed  is 
without  meeting  with  that  resistance  which  is  ahrays  •experieneed 
when  an  injectiim  is  completed ;  and  my  apprehension  lest  exlm- 
vasation  might  have  taken  place,  operated  a^dnst  die  CMsplete  tse- 
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oeiB  of  tbe  prejMurBftioBy  aft  I  deiialed  fnm  mgtng  the  wax  onwarda 
before  the  veaaek  had  received  enough  to  ghre  them  auiBcient  fuhieea 
and  rotondity.  The  pr^paratieae  wete  the  fint  of  the  kiad  I  had  at- 
temptedy  and  frpm  vaj  late  eacperience  in  the  matter,  I  wocdd  adyiae 
any  gentleman  who  may  undertake  iioular  ones^  to  tie  the  vena  oava 
inferiory  near  to  the  heart,  and  Inject  the  reins  of  the  lore  and  hinder 
parte  of  the  body  aeparately ;  otherwiae,  from  tbe  quantity  of  injee- 
1i?e  requisite,  it  will  ipiead  abroad  throi^h  the  Toina,  and  becoming 
cold,  thereby  obstruct  the  farther  entrance  of  the  fluid. 

It  will  be  aeen  by  these  preparations,  that,  in  the  seal,  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  veins  is  even  more  remarkaUe  than  in  the  porpoise. 
Thoee  in  the  spinal  canal  are  of  extraoidiaary  dimensions :  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  and  also  the  bsck>  are  covered 
enth  a  network  of  v^tns,  which,  when  injected,  cover  Ofur  and  hide 
ftom  the  view  every  other  tejctureu  An  amngement  such  as  thb  is 
not  lioand  in  any  terrestrial  aoimal ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
been  deacrtbed  by  eny  author.  The  liver  is,  as  it  might  be  expressed, 
a^ooped  ovt  into  one  vast  reservoir;  the  hepatic  veina  fanning  bags 
isa^r  than  vessels,  capable  in  themselves  of  hiding  nearly  all  the 
blood  of  the  body.  In  this  preparation,  the  contrast  between  the 
vena  porta  and  hepatic  artery,  whidi  are  not  one-third  the  sine  of  the 
aame  vessels  in  the  human  body,  and  the  enormous  hepatic  veins, 
whose  diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  right  auricle  ai  the  heart  in 
man,  ia  singularly  striking.  The  veins  in  ^e  abdomen  covering  the 
Inmbar  muscles,  and  those  on  tbe  surfaces  of  the  kidneys  are  so  ca^- 
paoioua,  that  when  filled  with  injection  the  parts  beneath  them  cease 
to  be  viaikde. 

In  the  otter  (intra  vulgaris)^  whose  habits  of  life  much  re- 
aemUe  those  of  the  seal,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  near  i^ 
pioxintation  to  the  same  necessary  condition  of  circulating  organs. 
1  have  laid  on  the  table  a  preparation  made  from  one  of  these  animals. 
kt  this,  which  I  injected  with  much  care,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
that  the  veina  in  any  part  of  the  body,  except  in  the  liver,  are  dilated 
into  receptacles  for  stagnant  blood ;  and  such  is  exactly  the  condition 
of  the  venous  system  that  we  might  anticipate  in  animals  whose  sub- 
mersion is  only  occaaional,  and  that  but  for  a  short  period  at  a  time, 
when  diving  for  their  prey  in  shallow,  inland  waters.  The  Uver  being 
the  organ,  next  af^  the  heart  nearest  to  the  longs,  in  which  the 
ofastinction  takM  place  during  the  act  of  diving,  its  veins,  as  might 
be  expected,  partake  first  of  the  tendency  to  dilatation.  In  them, 
oad  periiapB  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  nature  of  |:he  obstme- 
tion,  not  beyond  them,  does  the  blood  need  a  resting  pisioe  during  the 
sidbmarBions  of  the  animal. 

In  the  animahi,  before  spoken  of,  whose  watery  habitation  is  more 
extended  and  deep,  and  whose  oxensises,  under  water,  in  search  of 
prey,  or  in  evading  enemies,  are  more  prolonged,  we  find  the  provi~ 
men  of  seaervoim  more  enlarged  and  more  generally  extended  thioogh- 
Ottt  the  venoua  system  of  the  body. 

Ab  wo  might  be  prepared  to  expect,  a  provision  such  as  that 
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which  exists  in  the  otter,  is  present  slso  in  diving  birds,  in  acconmo* 
datton  to  their  habits  of  remaining  nnder  water  in  search  of  the  fisb 
on  which  they  prey.    Those  two  injected  preparations  which  I  have 
placed  on  the  table, — one  of  the  great  northern  diver  {colymbus  arc* 
ticu8\  the  other  of  the  gannet  {anser  hauanus)^  by  their  contrut 
may  serve  as  beaatiiiil  iliostrations  of  this  fact.     In  the  diver  the  ab- 
dominal vena  cava  is  vastly  dihited ;  it  is  as  large  as  the  same  vessel 
in  the  human  body,  and  near  its  entrance  into  the  right  auricle  fonas 
a  distinct  bag,  larger  than  that  of  the  auricle  itself.     The  jogulais 
are  of  g^eat  size ;  and  the  hepatic  veins  are  much  wider  tbm  they 
are  ever  found  in  birds  not  habituated  to  diving.     In  the  gannet,  on 
the  contrary,  which  is  also  a  sea-faring  bird,  bat  of  a  diflferent  eha« 
lacter  from  the  diver,  which  it  nearly  equals  in  sise,  there  is  no 
inordinate  dilatation  of  the  great  veins  leading  to  the  heart :  from  its 
mode  of  seising  the  fish  on  which  it  feeds,  it  stands  not  in  need  of 
80ch  a  provision.    The  gannet  does  not,  like  the  diver,  swim  under 
water  af^er  fish ;  like  an  eagle  it  pounces  on  its  prey  from  a  height 
when  discovered  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then  carries  it  up 
to  some  dry  spot  impded  on  its  long,  sharp  bUl.     Not  being  necessi- 
tated, like  the  diver,  to  lengthened  delays  under  water,  it  is  not  far- 
nished  with  those  provisions,  so  amply  g^ven  that  bird  by  nature,  to 
obviate  the  derangements  which  its  circulating  and  respiratory  organs 
are  exposed  to,  during  protracted  efibrts  of  submersion. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  wfae*^ 
ther  in  pearl-divers,  or  persons  whose  habits  of  life  lead  them  to  daily, 
long-continued  submersion,  any  such  provision  an  this  is  superin- 
duced. We  know  that  under  any  long- continued  obstruction  to  the 
free  passage  of  hlood  through  the  veins  in  any  part  of  the  body,  these 
vessels  easily  yield  to  the  dutending  force,  and  increase  much  both  ia 
thickness  and  calibre ;  and  it  »  not  going  too  far,  to  offer  a  conjec- 
ture, that  under  circumstances  such  as  those  alluded  to,  some  degree 
of  enlargement  in  the  great  veins  about  the  heart  may  be  effectnat- 
ed.  The  amount  of  dilatation  would  not,  of  course,  at  all  approach 
to  that  in  the  aidmal  naturally  inhabiting  the  water,  with  whom  man 
could  never  cope  as  a  diver;  for,  whibt  the  whale  can  stay  under  water 
for  twenty  muautes  at  a  time,  it  is  now  well  known  that  no  peart- 
diver  has  ever  been  able  to  remain  down  so  long  as  two  minutes,  kt 
all  events,  the  theory  is  more  rational,  and  more  recondleable  with 
the  established  laws  of  the  body,  than  one  which  for  a  long  time  was 
entertained— ^namely,  that  in  those  individuals,  the  fi)ramen  ovale  w 
open,  and  a  passage  thereby  given  for  the  accumulated  venoos' blood 
to  pass  from  the  right,  directly  into  the  left  ventricle. 

A  fact  has  been  suggested  to  me,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  re- 
alizing in  some  measure  the  anticipadons  which  I  had  formed,  respect- 
ing the  effects  of  obstruction  in  the  venous  system  in  the  human  bodjf 
as  being  likely  to  resemble  the  condition  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  in  ani- 
mals subjected  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  of  life  to  long*continoed 
stagnation  of  blood  at  the  lungs.  .  It  is  the  occurrence  of  a  dilated 
and  varicose  state  of  the  vena^  cavae  and  venae  hepaticae  inindiriduals 
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IJKraring  under  permanent  obstrtittioii  of  the  venous  blood  in  the 
lungs,  or  right  caWties  of  the  heart,  causing  swellmg  of  the  liver^^and. 
dropsy  of  the  limbs,  which  is  removable  by  the  horisonlal  posture 
and  rest,  but  which  returns  again  as  soon  as  the  drcnlation  is  quick*  • 
ened  or  disturbed .  This  fact  was  first  noticed  by  Andral  and  frequently 
since  witnessed  by  Dr.  Stokes. 

The  effect  on  the  Tenooflf  circulation  is  in  this  case  exactly  aaa-^ 
logons  to  that  of  prolonged  diving,  in  animals  habituated  to  the  act, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  latter  the  obstruction  being  only  tern-- 
porary^  and  the  provision  for  the  reception  of  the  stagnant  blood  be^. 
ing  a  natural  one,  the  tone  and  power  of  the  vessels  is  unimpaired,  and 
no  injurious  effects  remain  after  the  obstmction  ceases,  whilst  in  the. 
former  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  blood  being  permanent,  and* 
the  enlargement  of  the  yeios  being  aittended  with  a  thinning  and' 
loss  of  elasticity  in  their  tunics^  the  acenmulattoii  becoeaes  a  source 
ofevil. 

To  appreciate  ^e  necessity  for  a  proviskm>  in  dtviiig  animalsy  such 
as  that,  the  exposition  of  which  we  have  been  engaged  in^  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hew  in  mind,  that  such  is  the  differenee  between  the- 
effects  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  on  the  functions  of  the  body,, 
in  warm-blooded  animab,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  they  should 
be  confined  to  their  own  respective  vessels,  and  not  mixed  up  with 
each  other,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  occur  in  divers.  The 
Uood  oi  the  jugular  vein,  sent  back  directly  to  the  brain  by  the  ca- 
lotid  artery,  (an  experiment  of  the  celebrated  Bkfaat),  caused  instant 
death  to  the  animal. 

In  that  malformation  of  .the  heart,  where  the  .the  foramen  ovale, 
continning  open  to  adult  age»  allows  the  venous  blood  of  the  right 
aoricle  to  become  mixed  with  that  in  the  left,  which  has  been  roi- 
dered  arterial  by  passing  throngh  the  lungs,  the  most  striking  and 
grievous  inconveniences,  and  even  death,  aocme  from  the  admixture. 
In  this  donation  from  the  natural  form  of  the  heart,  the  circulation  is 
conducted  without  much  embarrassment  during  infantile  life,  or  when 
the  individual,  haring  g^wn  up  to  manhood,  preserves  the  body  in  a 
state  of  quietude,  allowing,  thereby,  the  streams  in  the  heart  to  pass 
each  other  without  much  intermixture.  But  great  difficulty  of  breath.* 
ing,  oppression  of  the  heart,  fiunting,  and  general  blueness  oi  the 
body,  are  the  immediate  consequences  of  such  bodily  efforts  in  run^ 
aing,  leaping,  or  such  other  exercises  as  can,  by  hurrying  the  venous 
biood  towards  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  cause  it  to  flow  through 
the  unnatural  passage  into  the  left,  and  become  there  mixed  with  the 
arterial  blood  in  its  way  towards  the  different  organs  of  the  body.*— 
The  venous  blood  can  never,  in  warmrUooded  animals,  be  mixed  up 
with  the  arterial  with  impunity;  neither,  on  the  same  principle,  can 
that  description  of  blood  be  flowed  to  pass  from  the  extremities  of 
the  veins  in  the  lungs,  into  the  commencement  of  the  arteries,  witlu 
out  undergoing  that  change,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  suits  it 
for  traosmission  into  these  vessels.  Unusual  accumulation  of  venous 
or  artenal  blood  may  take  place  in  their  raqpective  veaselSi  bntas  any 
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iatermixtofe  of  llie  two  i»  fm^  with  &mget  to  tbeliying  attimil, 
nature  has  taken  particular  pains  to  keep  Ifaem  apart. 

Tbe  roflofvoirs  then,  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  the  eomae 
of  the  yeias  leading  to  the  longs  and  heart  in  aquaticmanunalia  and 
hirds,  by  allowing  a  temporary  resting  place  for  the  hlood  when 
stopped  in  its  free  coarse  during  the  obstmction  to  lespiratioft  which 
oocnrs  in  the  act  of  diving,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  esta- 
blished laws  which  regulate  the  moYemeats  of  the  flnids  in  living 
bodies,  and  absdnt^  necessary  towards  tiie  existence  of  these  ani- 
mals vmder  the  ctreomstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  making  this  communication,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that 
I  do  not  put  it  forward  as  altogether  new.  Notices  of  several  of 
these  venous  dilatations  are  to  be  found  scattered  among  the  writings 
of  comparative  anatomists,  but,  however,  without  any  pellicular  ob- 
ject or  use  being  assigned  to  them,  or  the  principle  on  which  the 
necessity  for  them  is  founded  being  explained.  I  have  joined  these 
facts  together,  I  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  them  idl  by  dissec- 
tion, and  added  several  new  ones  from  my  own  observation ;  and  the 
whole  has  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  this 
Association. 


Mr.  HARORAVBsaid  that  he  thought  there  was  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture in  the  seal,  which  had  a  tendency,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
prevent  the  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  and  hepatic  veins,  from  accu- 
mulating in  the  right  auricle.  If  the  disphragm  in  this  animal  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  opening  through  which  the  infe- 
rior cava  passes  into  the  chest  is  muscular,  so  that  when  the  animal 
is  submerged,  the  inferior  cava  is  constricted  by  these  muscnlar 
fibres,  and  the  blood  compelled  to  remain  in  the  abdominal  branches 
of  the  vena  cava.  The  same  provision,  but  less  perfect,  is  seen  in  the 
otter.  With  reference  to  the  circulation  in  the  human  subject,  he 
thought  that  the  liver  was  occasionally  used  as  a  kind  of  diverticulum, 
to  relieve  the  heart  and  lungs  in  extreme  cases.  If  the  renss  cave 
hepaticm  be  examined  in  their  passage  from  the  liver  to  join  the  infis- 
rior  cava,  it  will  be  found  that  they  communicate  with  it  within  the 
tendinous  opem'ng  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  to  prevent  the  Uood  from  pessing  into  the 
lungs,  it  first  passes  into  the  venm  cavm  hepatiem,  (which  are  con- 
nected with  the  liver  by  a  dense  unyielding  structure,  and  therefore 
always  patulous,)  and  afterwards  into  the  infimor  cava.  Hence  he 
should  expect,  that  in  the  pearl-divers  there  would  be  dilatation  of 
the  inferior  cava  and  vans  cavsB  hepaticae.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  which  is  occasionally  thrown  on  the  liver.  To 
this  occurrence  Mr.  Hargrave  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  pain  of 
the  right  side,  felt  after  running  or  violent  exercise.  In  such  cases 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  sufficient  to  get  rid  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  venous  bkx)d  thrown  npon  it,  and  it  accumnlatea  in  the  liver.  It 
was  a  common  habit  with  persons  who  took  exercise,  in  whidi  they 
were  obliged  to  lun  a  gryit  dedy  to  tie  a  bandag^oser  the  wajst,  mk 
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thus  eiidea?oiir  to  Bopport  the  liver,  in  its  over-distended  slate,  b^ 
means  of  mechaaical  pressure. 

Professor  Alxsov  remarked,  that  the  pain  in  such  cases,  wss  not 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  extended  across  the  epigsstri-* 
um,  and  to  the  left  hypochondrium  to  the  situation  of  the  spleen. 

Dr,  Houston  said  that  in  the  venous  congestion,  which  aocom- 
panied  the  oold  fit  of  an  intermittent,  the  spleen  was  as  much  or  even 
more  aCbcted  than  the  liver,  being  occasionally  so  mnch  distended 
ss  to  form  a  perceptible  tumour  in  Uie  abdomen. 

Dr.  Ha&kison  begged  leave  to  oall  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  siniilarly  dilated  state  of  the  hepatic  veins  in  fishes.  He  con- 
ceived  that  these  veins  were  receptacles  for  the  accumulated^blood, 
under  certain  circumstances,  which  he  was  about  to  detaiL  He  had 
examined  the  process  of  respiration  in  fishes,  and  found  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  this  process  is  suspended  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  When  a  fish  is  placed  In  clear  water,  and  left  i^.  rest,  the 
Mocess  of  respiration  may  be  seen  in  a  very  satis^tory  manneiv— ^ 
The  jaws  ara  moved  n^iy,  and  the  water  is  seen  streammg  out 
through  the  apertures  in  the  gills.  But  if  you  put  a  rod  into  the 
water,  and  agitate  it,  so  as  to  tease  and  alarm  Uie  fish,  the  process  of 
respiration  is  immediately  arrested,  and  continues  so  long  as  you 
continue  to  tease  the  animal.  It  struck  him  therefore,  in  noootdr 
ance  with  the  views  developed  in  Dr.  Houston's  paper,  that  in  cases 
where  fish  are  exposed  to  alarm,  as  in  flying  from  danger,  the  pror 
eess  of  respiration  is  suspended,  and  therefore  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  some  provision  in  the  venous  system  o£  these  animals,  to  meat 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  He  had  been  frequently. surprised  at  the 
length  ef  tijne  he  could  stop  ihe  respiration  in  fishes,  hj  teasmg 
them  In  the  manner  described.  After  he  had  cenoed  feeMing  them, 
he  observed  that  they  began  to  "breathe  with  great  rapidity*  With 
reftienoe  to  Mr«  Hargrave's  observatbns,  he  believed  that  there  was 
no  q^estiea  as  to  the  muaeular  structure  of  the  diaphragmatic  opea- 
ing  ibr  ihe  inferior  «ava  in  the  seaL  He  thought,  however,  that 
when  respiration  was  suspended,  the  diaphragm  ceased  U>  act.  If, 
therefere,  thare  was  any  compression  on  the  cava  during  the  eua- 
ponaion  of  respiration,  the  diaphragm  in  this  animal  must  act  in  ^a 
manner  difierent  from  its  ordinary  mode.  It  vtfas,  however,  true^ 
that  eflqperiments  had  psoved  the  action  of  the  heart  to  be  less 
dependent  on  the  nerves  ef  Ihat  organ  than  on  the  proeess  of  xisspir 
imtion,  and  he  was  willing  to  allow  that  this  nught  be  urged  in-ex- 
planaiion  of  the  diaphragm,  (which  is  in  part  an  involuntary  musde, 
nnd  intimately  connected  with  the  precees  of  respiration,)  being  car 
^pabln  of  eentraetion  during  the  suspension  4if  respiration.  More- 
OMv,  it  oeuld  scarcely  be  sqiposed,  that  a  muscular  structure  of  this 
Itind  could  exist  without  having  some  determinate  nae. 

Mr.  lUndRavB  said,  he  did  not  think  that  the  diaphragm  of 
iheaeal  was  in «a  relaxed  state  during  the  submession  of  flmt  animal. 
Bebg%  sobnenien,  the  animal  takes  in  a  full  inspiiation,  and  ^us 
nceonlfiishes n dmdde  object;  he  fills  the  chest  with  a  hfge  supply 
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of  air,  tod  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm^  which  accompanies  the 
act  of  inspiration,  tends  to  compress  the  inferior  cava. 

Mr.  Adams  remarked,  that  certain  morbid  changes,  to  which 
the  heart  was  liable,  placed  the  person  so  affected  in  the  situation  of 
the  diver.  He  had  noticed  this  particularly  in  cases  of  diseases  of 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  In  all  these  cases  the  left 
auricle  was  enlarged,  the  pulmonary  veins  very  much  dilated,  the 
lung  obstructed,  the  veins  of  the  liver  congested ;  there  was  pul- 
sation of  the  jugular  veins,  and  congestion  of  the  brain.  He  wished 
to  connect  the  views  of  comparative  anatomy,  which  had  been  de« 
veloped  by  Dr.  Houston's  communication,  with  what  he  had  ob- 
served in  cases  of  disease.  He  referred  to  the  difference  in  struc- 
ture between  the  valves  at  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart,  the 
valve  of  the  right  side,  or  tricuspid,  being  much  more  imperfect  than 
that  of  the  left  side,  and  permitting  the  regurgitation  of  blood  much 
more  freely.  This  imperfection,  however,  was  an  advantage ;  for  if 
the  tricuspid  was  as  perfect  as  the  mitral  valve,  disease  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  would  be  much  more  frequent.  This  was  the  ex- 
planation of  rupture  of  the  mitral  valve  being  a  circumstance  of  not 
unusual  occurrence ;  while  the  tricuspid  valve  was  never  ruptured. 

Dr.  Hart  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve.  He  differed  from  Mr.  Adams  with  respect  to  the 
structure  of  this  valve,  which  he  did  hot  think  less  perfect  than  that 
of  the  left  side. 

Dr.  Jacob  begged  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  original  paper.  One  of  the  questions  to  be  disposed  of  was, 
whether  these  dilatations  or  cells,  capable  of  containing  a  g^at  quan- 
tity of  blood,  existed  in  any  degree  in  diving  animals  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  pressure  to  which  they  were  occasionally  ex- 
posed. He  thought  toe  office  of  compensating  for  any  condition 
arising  from  pressure  could  not  be  assigned  to  these  cells.  One  fact 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
existence  of  these  cells  is,  that  in  many  of  the  aquatic  mammalia  that 
Ao  net  descend  to  great  depths,  they  are  comparatively  as  large,  or 
even  larg^,  than  they  are  in  those  who  dive  far  below  the  surfhce. 
The  otter,  which  inhd>its  shallow  waters,  and  the  seal,  which  lives 
.about  the  shores,  have  them  comparatively  as  large  as  the  cetaoea. 
We  must,  therefore,  look  for  some  other  cause,  and  this  cause  Dr. 
Jacob  considered  to  be  connected  with  the  suspension  of  respiration. 
-It  would  appear  that  the  existence  of  cells  was  a  provision  to  prevent 
•the  continuance  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  during  the  suspen- 
eion  of  respiration,  which  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  lung 
without  the  advantages  derived  from  being  corrected  by  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  therefore  a  provision  in  connexion  with  the  respiratory 
function,  and  .this  is  a  proof  that  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  is 
calculated  io  prove  destructive  to  life ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  provision,  more  than  ~ the  pressure  oa 
the  surface.  -  Dr.  Jacob  referred  to  the  vast  number  of  arterial  rami- 
£qitions. which  may  be  observed  sprea^ng  up  along  'the  ne^  and 
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tborax  in  diving  animakiy  and  finit  pointed  oat  by  Tyson  ftnd  Hanter. 
These  form  a  kind  of  arterial  reserroir  or  diverticulum,  a  provision 
which  perhaps  may  be  made  available ,  when  the  blood  cannot  pass 
any  forther  in  the  extreme  vessels. 

Dr.  Williams  of  London  observed,  with  reference  to  Dr.  Hous- 
ton's experiment  of  suspending  respiration  in  the  rabbit  by  passing  a 
ligature  round  the  trachea,  that  the  result  of  that  experiment  proved 
rather  that  there  was  a  great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins 
about  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  than  that  the  circulation  through 
the  lung  was  wholly  suspended.  He  would  beg  leave  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  Dr.  Houston*— wbetlier  the  coastraction  of  the  lung  in  these 
animals  had  been  examined,  and  whether  there  might  not  be,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  power  of  adapting  the  system  to  an  accumulation  of 
venous  blood,  some  provision  by  which  a  greater  quantity  of  air 
might  be  taken  in,  so  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arterial  blood  might- 
be  formed  during  the  process  of  submersion  ? 

Dr.  Houston  did  not  think  that  any  such  provision  as  that  alluded ' 
to  by  Dr^  Williams  existed  in  these  animals.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  lung  of  a  porpoise  be  examined  it  will  be  found  to  be  more  fleshy,' 
and  therefore  to  have  less  room  lor  containing  air  than  that  of  land 
animals..  He' did  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  meatit  to  say, 
that  the  circulation  was  completely  suspended  during  submersion. 
He  thought  it  might  go  on  very  slowly,  and  in  such  quantity  as  not 
to  do  any  mischief*  With  respect  to  Dr.  Jacob's  opinion,  as  to 
diving  animab  not  sn&ring  from  pressure  at  great  depths,  he  thought 
the  question  still  open  for  discussion.  He  considered  that  under  such 
circumstances  these  animals  must  suffer  great  pressure,  and  was  it 
to  be  conceived  that  the  superficial  blood-vessels  would  escape  its  in- 
fluence. 

Dr.  Jacob  stated,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Williams, 
that  the  actual  air  cells  in  the  porpoise  resembled  those  in  the  human 
subject.  The  matter,  however,  was  one  of  considerable  interest  and 
worth  following  up.  In  dissecting,  some  time  back,  the  Delphinus 
Delphis,  he  had  found  a  state  of  the  lung  differing  from  any  thing  he 
had  seen  in  the  mammalia.  This  existed  in  the  form  of  a  flap,  which 
projected  from  the  body  of  the  lung,  and  appeared  to  have  been  fotded 
up.  He  had  laid  the  lung  aside  for  further  investigation,  but  unfbr- 
tdnately  lost  sight  of  it  afterwards.  lie  would  recommend  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  point  to  any  gentleman  who  had  an  opportunity  o^ 
dissecting  the  cetacea,  and  it  would  be  a  subject  for  inquiry,  to 
ascertain  whether  these  animals  bad  cavities  for  detaiiiing  air,  not 
possessed  by  other  mammalia.  There  was  one  fact  connected  with 
the  histoiry  of  these  animals  worthy  of  attention,  namely,  that  the 
lung  was  very  liable  to  disease.  He  had  frequently  found  a  morbid 
structure  in  them  resembling,  scrofulous  tubercles,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, had  found  the  bronchial  tubes  so- stuffed  with  entozoa,  as  to 
have  materially  obstructed  respiration. 

Dr.  Williams  mentioned  an  experiment  related  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  who  found  that  he  could  bear  the  privation  of  air  for 
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BCODftiderable  time  by  a  very  sinple  proeeM.     By  mking  stfenl 
Buecessive  forcible  expiraiioae  ind  inapifmtkHUS  be  obaeEved  tbat  he 
could  femaia  for  a  coneiderable  tine  witbost  breathing.    It  wonld 
appear  that  by  this  process  the  wholie  air  in  the  lungs  is  cempletsly 
changed ;  aU  the  bad  air  is  retaoved,  and  good  air  sufastitatsd.    The 
question  was,  however,  still  open  for  discussion,  whether  the  hmg  in 
Uiese  animale  may  net  have  the  power  of  retaining  air  by  compres- 
sion, or  some  other  means,  and  whether  the  tense  stroctare  tad 
absence  of  poresify  observed  in  their  lungs,  nmy  not  contribute  to  this. 
Dr.  CoRRiOAN  agreed  with  Dr«  Williama  aa  to  the  dream- 
stance  of  lungs  which  had  less  poposity  being  moM  capable  of  aetmg 
on  the  air.    We  do  not  find  that  when  the  Inngs  become  morn  Mkj 
and  tense  that  they  are  less  capaUe  of  acting  on  the  air ;  on  the  eoo- 
trary,  it  is  when  they  become  thin  and  emphysematons,  they  are  letst 
capable  of  purifying  the  blood. 

Dr.  Houston  stated  that  what  he  spoke  of  was,  the  capacify  of 
the  lung  to  hold  superabundant  air.  Of  two  lungs  of  equal  size,  that 
which  was  least  fleshy,  would  hold  most  air.  He  merely  spoke  of 
the  lung  as  an  organ  to  receive  and  contain  air. 

Dr.  Alison  observed,  that  in  a  dolphin  which  had  been  lately 
dissected  at  Edinburgh,  no  provision  to  retain  air  had  been  disco- 
vered. 

Dr.  Ha  reison  observed,  that  as  it  was  growing  late,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  general  coair 
mittee,  he  should  move  the  adjournment  of  the  sectieo. 


SECOND  DAY. 

Tuesday,  August  II, 

Dr.  Prichard  in  the  Chair, 

Dr.  Harrison  commenced  the  proceedings  by  reading  the  Report 
of  the  Dublin  Committee,  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart. 

'*  The  formation  of  a  committee  in  Dublin,  to  inquire  into  the 
successive  motions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart,  and  the  sounds 
that  accompany  them,  having  been  recommended  by  the  British 
Association,  and  Dr.  Macartney,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Dubtio,  having  been  raquested  by  tiie 
Association  to  select  a  number  of  gentlemen  for  that  puq)Ose,  the 
following  were  nominated  by  Dr.  Macartney,  and  with  him  formed 
the  committee :— Dr.  Jacob,  Dr.  Hart,  Dr.  Ephraim  M'Dowel,  Dr. 
George  Greene,  Dr.  R.  Law,  Dr.  Every  Kennedy,  Dr.  Brace  Joy. 
Dr.  John  Nolan,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  H.  Carlile,  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Sidney  Smith,  F.  T.  C.  D.  Of  the  gentlemen  so  appointed  those 
whose  names  are  signed  to  this  Report^  acted  on  the  Committee, 
and  attended  at  die  experiments. 

**  The  Committee  having  met  several  times,  hnd  having  considered 
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the  dUTereDt  opinimis  hitherto  advanced  on  the  suiigect  of  the  motiom 
and  eooiide  of  the  hearty  proceeded  to  instttate  a  series  of  experinents, 
the  snlgecle  of  which  were  generally  young  calves ;  in  which  animals 
the  heart  is  sofficiently  lai^  to  adinit  of  the  motions  and  sounds 
heing  accurately  ^Mierved^  while  their  early  age  is  favourable  to  the 
prekngation  of  the  experiment,  as  it  has  heen  ascertained  that  the 
vitality  ef  the  different  organs  is  more  «ndaring,  and  less  influenced 
by  injuries  to  the  indivi^kial,  in  animals  at  a  very  early  age,  than  in 
those  of  a  maturer  growth.  The  pulse  varied  in  the  sulgects  for  ex- 
periment from  76  to  80. 

"The  animals  were  prepared  in  the  fbHowkig  maimer: — a  tube 
connected  with  a  pair  of  bellows  was  inserted  into  the  tradiea,  and 
the  eenslbitity  of  the  animals  having  been  destroyed  by  a  blow  on  the 
forehead,  arti6cial  respiratiea  was  commenoed,  by  means  of  which 
the  heart  was  enabled  to  continue  its  pt^sations  for  a  period  varying 
in  different  subjects  from  one  hour  to  two.  The  CosMMttee  had  been 
di8i^>pointed  in  their  endeavours  to  procuve  some  <if  the  woorara 
poison,  which  has  been  used  in  similar  experiments  in  London; 
and  found,  that  the  employment  of  prossic  acid,  in  a  <|uantity  suffi- 
cient to  suspend  the  sensibility  of  Uie  animal,  destroyed,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  power  of  motion  ia  the  heart. 

"  Section  L — Experiments  on  the  Motions  of  the  Heart,       • 

"  Experiment  1. — A  calf,  two  days  old,  having  been  secured  on  its 
tiacky  and  prepamd  as  above  described,  the  sternum  and  a  portion  of 
the  ribs  on  both  sides  were  removed,  when  the  Hollowing  mstions 
were  observed.    The  heart  was  beating  strongly,  at  the  rate  of  144 
INrisaCions  in  the  minute,  but  in  a  short  time  fell  to  80.     While  still 
enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  heart  was  observed  to  have  a  slight 
4ibratory  motion  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  which  motion,  it  may  hem 
he  remarked,  may  assist  in  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  froite^ 
ment  in  diseiwe.     On  catting  open  the  pericardium,  and  turnang 
it  aside,  bolh  the  auricular  appendices  were  seen  to  project  inisk 
a  mpid  motion  upwards,  or  towards  the  place  of  the  stermua,  and  im* 
mediately  afterwards  to  recede.     When  coming  forwards,  they  were 
swollen  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  When  receding  they  became  hand  to 
the  tench,  were  diminished  in  nse,  and  flattened.   Immediately  afinr 
the  recession  of  the  auricular  appendices,  the  ventricles  widi  a  rapid 
motion  assumed  a  somewhat  globular  form  in  their  middle  part,  which 
prqeoled  towards  their  sternum,  and  their  apex  at  the  same  time 
was  poriied  considerably  in  the  same  direction.   During  their  contina- 
ance  in  this  state,  the  ventricles  were  hard  to  the  touch,  and  if  grasped 
by  the  hand,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement,  they  commu- 
nicated a  shock  or  impulse,  and  separated  the  fingers.     When  the 
ventricles  had  remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  state  just  described, 
fimy  «HUeDl7  tank  dow.w»ls  or  towards  tl.e  ufJ.  and  becun. 
elongated,  broad  and  flat,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

''  This  succession  of  motions  having  been  observed  for  some  time, 
a  small  glass  tube  was  introduced  throi^  a  puncture  into  the  left  au- 
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riciilar  appendix,  and  the  blood  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  tube  doriof 
the  recession  of  the  appendix,  and  to  subside  during  its  upward 
movement.  A  similar  tube  was  introduced  through  a  puncture  in 
the  right  ventricle,  and  a  jet  of  dark  coloured  blood  was  thrQwn  forth 
during  the  globular  and  hardened  state  of  the  ventricles,  and  sub- 
sided when  they  became  flattened  and  soft.  A  puncture  was  made 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  close  to  the  ventricle  from  which  it  arises, 
and  through  it  a  stream  of  blood  issued  synchronously  with  the  jet 
from  the  tube  in  the  right  ventricle.  A  tube  having  been  introdueed 
through  a  puncture  in  the  leA  ventricle,  and  one  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries  having  been  exposed  and  opened,  the  jet  from  the  ventricles 
was  observed  to  precede  the  jet  from  the  arteries,  by  an  interval 
easily  appreciable.  The  femoral  artery  was  opened,  and  a  similar 
observation  was  made  as  to  the  interval  between  the  jet  from  the  left 
ventricle  and  the  jet  from  that  artery.  Previously^  to  opening  the 
chest,  the  committee  had  satisfied  themselves,  that  the  beat  of  the 
heart,  felt  through  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  preceded 
the  pulse,  felt  in  arteries  at  different  distances  from  the  heart,  by 
intervals  of  time  which  were  proportioned  to  those  distances :  and 
they  were  also  satisfied,  that  the  jets  of  blood  from  the  mesenteric 
and  femoral  arteries  were  synchronous  with  the  pulses  felt  in  these 
arteries. 

*  '^  Experiment  2.^  In  a  calf,  prepared  as  the  former  had  been, 
and  placed  on  its  right  side,  a  pcM'tion  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  was 
removed,  the  sternum  and  part  of  the  cartil^es  on  that  side  being 
left  in  their  natural  position,  and  the  pericardium  was  opened.  It 
was  now  seen  that  when  the  ventricles  assumed  their  hardened  stale, 
their  apex,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their  anterior  sur^Msewere 
closely  applied  to  the  sternum,  and  when  the  hand  was  interposed 
between  the  latter  and  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  a  strong  com- 
pression was  exercised  on  the  fingers  during  each  approach  of  the 
ventricles  to  the  front  of  the  chest.  When  the  ventricles  were  in 
their  softened  state,  their  anterbr  surface,  by  which  is  meant  the 
one  corresponding  to  that  called  anterior  in  the  human  heart,  was 
sometimes  in  contact  with  the  sternum,  and  sometimes  removed  to  a 
little  distance  from  it,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  this,  and  the 
preceding  experiment,  the  committee  wero  satisfied,  that  the  situation 
of  the  heart  in  the  thorax  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  body,  aa 
has  been  observed  by  others ;  for  instance,  that  in  the  recumbent 
state,  on  the  back,  the  heart  recedes  somewhat  from  the  stemnm:  if 
the  individual  lie  upon  the  face,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricles 
is  in  constant  apposition  with  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  pericardium 
of  course  being  interposed.  The  yielding  texturo  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  modid  of  attachment  of  the  pericardiunKand  the  great  vessels,  are 
such,  as  to  allow  the  gravitation  of  the  heart  to  influence  its  position 
in  different  postures  of  the  body.     These  experiments  were  repeated 

on  different  subjects,  and  the  observations  recorded  above  were  con* 
firmed. 

Experiment  d.«-»A  rabbit  was  stunned^  and  its  heart  immediately 
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taken  out  of  the  body  and  placed  on  the  hand,  with  the  anterior  sor- 
hce  of  the  yentricles  vpfwajde.  The  ventricles  continued  to  heat  fbr 
flome  time,  and  assumed  alternately  the  forms  which  have  been  de« 
scribed  in  the  first  experiment.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
globular  form,  the  body  of  the  ventricles  was  protruded  upwards,  and 
their  apex  was  considerably  elevated  from  the  hand :  and  while  in 
this  state,  it  was  ascertained  by  measurement,  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, that  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  ventricles  were  dimi- 
nished. On  the  collapse,  or  soflened  state  of  the  ventricles,  taking 
]dace,  they  became  longer  and  flatter,  and  their  apex  sank  towards 
the  hand.  The  heart  vhis  now  placed  with  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  ventricles  upwards,  and  the  globular  swelling,  in  their  middle  part, 
was  observed  to  alternate  with  the  flattened  form  on  this  surface  also ; 
but  the  apex  was  not  elevated  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  expe- 
riment. 

**  Experiment  4.— The  stenium  of  a  frog  having  been  removed, 
the  following  appearances  were  observed.  The  ventricle  having  be- 
come swollen,  soft,  and  red-coloured,  sank  and  diminished  in  size,  and 
became  pale  and  hard ;  alternating  in  these  qualities  with  similar 
qualities  in  the  auricle.  It  was  manifest  from  the  colour  of  both 
ventricle  and  auricle  in  their  swollen  state,  that  they  were  then  full  of 
blood ;  and  from  their  softness,  that  they  were  in  their  diastole. — 
When  they  became  pale  and  diminished  in  size,  they  were  in  their 
systole.  During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  its  anterior  sur&ce  was  * 
protuberant  and  approached  the  sternum,  while  its  apex  drooped 
towards  the  spine.  In  its  systole,  the  anterior  surface  receded  from 
the  sternum,  and  its  apex  was  slightly  turned  upwards  or  towards  the 
sternum.  The  finger  being  applied  to  the  ventricle  during  its  systde, 
a  slight  shock  or  impulse  was  felt.  In  this  experiment  the  relations 
between  the  sternum  and  the  ventricle,  during  the  diastole  and  sys- 
tole of  the  latter,  are  nearly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  the  hearts 
of  quadrupeds  in  the  foregoing  experiments.  In  these  the  ventricles 
sf^Mroach  the  sternum,  during  the  hardened  state  or  systole,  and  re- 
cede from  it  in  the  softened  state  or  diastole.  This  diffsrence  de- 
pends on  the  dissimilarity  of  the  heart  in  warm  md  oold-Uooded 
animals,  and  will  be  adverted  to  again* 

"  Section  II. — On  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

**  Experiment  5. — A  stethoscope  was  applied  on  the  sternum, 
over  the  heart,  in  a  calf  in  which  artificial  respiration  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  both  sounds  of  the  heart  were  distinctly  heard ;  the  first 
prolonged  and  dull,  the  second  abrupt  and  dear.  The  sternum  and 
ribs  were  removed,  so  that  the  heart  beat  free  from  the  contact  of  any 
part  of  the  thorax,  and  a  stethoscope,  connected  with  a  flexible  tube 
and  ear-piece,  having  been  phtced  on  the  pericardium,  over  the  ven- 
tricles, both  sounds  were  distinetly  heard.  In  the  experiments  on  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  with  the  sternum  removed,  the  flexible  ear-tube  was 
found  to  be  serviceable  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  the  shock  or 
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imimltey  wbich  was  feit  when  ike  aoBBmon  atetiboecope  wat  need,  aikd 
which  embarrassed  the  obsenration.  The  ear  was  now  api^ied  very 
near  to,  but  not  tooehtng  the  heart,  and  both  sonnda  were  distino* 
gaishable,  but  feeble.  A  smaU  piece  of  board  was  placed  over  Ihe 
surface  of  the  Tentricles,  and  kept  in  contact  with  the  pericardioai, 
and  the  Gonunon  stethoscope  having  been  applied  to  the  snrfaoe  of 
the  boacdf  both  aoands  were  heard  as  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as 
strongly,  as  when  heard  through  the  stamum.  The  ear-tube  was 
placed  (m  the  ventricles,  near  their  apex,  and  in  this  condition,  the 
first  sound  was  very  distinctly  heard ;  the  second  sound  indiotinctly* 
When  the  tijd>e  was  placed  over  the  origins  of  the  larg^  arteries,  both 
sound  were  heard  distinctly,  particularly  the  second  sound.  The  peri-* 
cardium  was  distended  with  tepid  water,  and  in  that  stale,  botii 
sounds  were  heard,  bnt  noi  so  clearly  as  before  the  injection  of  the 
water. 

*'  Experiment  6**^In  a  calf,  prq>ared  as  before,  thestemnm  and 
ribs  having  been  removed  as  in  the  last  experiment)  and  the  peri- 
cardium having  been  cut  away,  both  sounds  were  listened  to  with 
the  ear-tube  applied  to  the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  ventricles,  with  the 
same  result  as  in  the  last  experiment.  The  great  arteries  were  com^ 
pressed  dose  to  the  heart,  and  the  charactor  of  the  second  sound  was 
idtered ;  and  at  times  it  seemed  to  some  of  the  Committee  that  the 
second  sound  was  lost,  the  first  sound  remaining  unchanged.  A  fine 
*  curved  needle  was  passed  into  ihe  aorta,  and  another  into  the  polmo* 
nary  artery,  beneath  the  line  of  attachment  of  one  of  the  semilonar 
valves  in  each  vessel,  and  the  needles  were  passed  about  half  an  inch 
upwards,  and  out  again  through  the  respective  vessels,  so  as  to  confine 
a  valve  in  each,  between  the  needle  and  the  side  of  the  artery :  upon 
applysng  ihe  ear  tube  ever  the  origins  of  the  arteries,  it  was  found  thai 
the  second  sonnd  had  ceased,  and  that  a  sound  lesembliag  the  first  in 
characier,  and  coinciding  with  the  systole  oi  the  ventricle,  was  atiH 
audible.  Some  of  the  memben  of  the  oommitise  ihonght  thai  the 
eound  just  mentioned  was  prolonged  beyond  the  usual  duration  of 
the  fiisi  sound,  as  heard  before  ilie  introduction  of  the  needles ;  and 
towards  the  teonination  of  .the  experiment,  it  was  observed  by  some 
of  the  committee,  that  there  seemed  to  he  a  repetition  of  the  fint 
sound,  or  two  prolonged  sounds  similar  in  character,  and  which  might 
be  called  roshmg  sounds. 

''  When  the  heart  wasvsmoved  from  the  body,  and  the  semilunar 
valves  exanuned,  it  was  found  that  one  valve  in  each  artery  had 
been  confined  against  the  aide  of  the  vessel,  so  as  camplately  to  mo- 
vent its  descent.  It  nmy  be  remadied,  diat  this  operatian  may  he 
performed  with  great  ease,  and  ahnoat  with  certainty  of  success. 

"  Experiment  7.~-The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  on 
another  calf,  and  with  the  same  resnk,  the  cessation  of  the  second 
sound.     During  the  experiment,  the  second  sound,  soo^what  modi-- 
fied,  was  heard  to  recur ;  and  upon  examination  it  was  fijund,  that 
the  needle,  which  had  been  passed  into  the  aorta,  had  slipped  col. 
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Ob  its  beiag  rspkioftdy  tha  weaai  96vmA  again  ceased.  On  taking 
ovt  tbU  beart  ako,  the  valyes  vf%re  found  to  have  been  confined,  as 
stated  in  the  last  experimeat. 

''  Experiment  8. — A  calf  having  been  stnnned,  the  heart  was 
takett  out  imnodiatelyy  and  placed  on  the  table.     The  ear-tube  was 
applied  to  the  snr&ee  of  the  featriclee  whilst  thej  were  still  beating, 
and  at  each  BTStole  a  sonnd  was  heard  resembling  that  called  the 
fint  sound;  so  second  sound  was  audible.     When  the  heart  had 
ceased  to  beat,  the  semilmiff  vahree  were  destroyed,  the  yentricles 
were  filled  with  water,  tmd  the  heart  being  held  upright,  the  ear 
tabe  applied  le>  the  ventricles,  and  these  compressed  hj  the  hand,  so 
ae  to  caosa  a  rash  of  water  through  the  arterial  trunks,  a  sound  re- 
seaablittg  the  first  sound  was  heard;  also,  when  the  grasp  of  the 
hand  was  suddenly  relaxed,  a  sound  was  heard  of  the  same  character 
ae  the  pieeeding.    The  ear-tube  having  been  applied  to  the  ventricles 
i»  the  dead  empty  heart,  and  their  internal  surfaces  being  caused 
to  rob  aganisl  eaeb  other,  a  sound  somewhat  resembling  the  first 
sonnd  was  heard.    The  finger  having  been  introduced  into  the  left 
▼entricle  through  the  auriciilo- ventricular  opening,  and  gently  rubbed 
affainst  the  internal  surface,  a  sound  was  produced  resembling  the 
fiiet  soand,  and  heaid  by  the  ear-tube  applied  externally  to  the  ven- 
tvidee.     A  glass  tube,  allowed  to  drop  from  a  small  height  on  the 
eenilonay  valves  of  the  aorta,  before  they  had  been  destroyed,  caused 
a  seoad  having  the  character  of  the  second  sound;  and  when  4:he 
tabe  was  introduced  between  the  valves,  and  gently  rubbed  up  and 
dawa,  a  sound  resembling  the  bruit  de  rdpe  was  heard. 

"  Sectiov  III«--^Ae  suceeiHve  Motion  of  tie  dijfereni  Parts  of 

the  Heart, 


•4< 


From,  the  experimettts  on  the  motions  of  the  heart,  the  follow- 
ing  ceaclusiens  may  be  drawn :  !•  In  the  heart  of  warm-blooded  ani« 
flttls,  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  follows  immediately  the  systole 
of  the  auricular  appendices.  2.  During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
tbe  aurieies  are  diiBtsBded  by  blood  from  the  venous  trunks.  3.  When 
their  systole  has  ended,  the  ventricles  become  relaxed  and  fiaccid ; 
asd  blood  passes  n^idty,  but  not  with  force,  from  the  auricles  into 
their  cavities.  4.  The  anricles  are  never  emptied  of  their  blood, 
and  contract  but  Httle  on  their  contents,  an  active  contraction  being 
obaefvabte  only  in  their  appendices.  5.  If  the  interval  between  two 
eoGcessffve  beats  of  the  heart  be  regarded  as  divided  into  four  equal 
psurts,  two  of  these  parts  may  be  allotted  to  the  duration  of  the  ven- 
tricolar  systole;  something  less  than  one  to  the  interval  between  the 
t0rmiaatiea  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
diastole  of  the  appendices,  during  which  interval  little  motion  is  ob- 
served in  the  auricles ;  and  the  remainder  to  the  diastole  and  systole 
of  the  auricular  appendices.  6.  The  ventricles,  in  their  systole,  ap- 
ptoach  the  ^nt  of  the  thorax ;  and  by  their  contact  and  pressure 
against  it  pfodnee  tiie  impulse  or  beat  of  the  heart.    7.  The  beat  of 
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the  heart  aftd  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  ere  ^nchrotioas»  mily,  x^hmk 
the  pulse  is  felt  in  arteries  close  to  the  heart:  in  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  pulses  are  later  than  the  beat  of  the  heart,  by  interrals 
of  time  proportioned  to  the  distances. 

"  In  the  heart  of  the  frog,  which  was  examined  in  the  fourth 
experiment,  the  ventricle  swelled,  and  approached  the  sternum  in  its 
diastole,  and  receded  from  its  systole.  This  difference  between  the 
movements  of  the  heart  in  that  animal,  and  in  the  other  subjects  of 
experiment,  may  be  explained  by  considering,  that  in  the  heart  of 
the  latter  the  swelling  of  the  ventricles,  during  systole,  is> produced 
by  the  thickening  of  their  muscular  fibres,  which  are  then  in  a  state 
of  contraction ;  and  of  which  the  mass  bears  a  Urge  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  internal  cavities,  while  in  the  heart  of  the  frog,  the  sides 
of  the  ventricle  are  thin,  and  the  cavity  is  large,  and  the  increase 
of  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  ventricle  caused  by  the  contraction 
of  their  fibres,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  of 
volume  of  the  ventricle  attendant  on  the  expulsion  of  its  o<mteat8. 

"  Section  IV. 

«  From  the  experiments  on  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  it  appears  to 
follow :  1 .  That  the  sounds  are  not  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  ven- 
tricles with  the  sternum  or  ribs,  but  are  caused  by  motions  within  the 
heart  and  its  vessels.  2.  That  the  sternum  and  front  of  the  thorax, 
by  their  contact,  with  the  ventricles,  increase  the  audibleness  of  the 
sounds.  3.  That  the  first  sound  is  connected  with  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  coincides  with  it  in  duration.  4.  That  the  cause  of  the 
first  sound  is  one  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  ventricular  systole, 
and  is  in  constant  operation  during  the  continuance  of  that  systole.  5. 
That  it  does  not  depend  on  the  closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  at  the  commencement  of  the  systole,  because  such  move- 
ment of  the  valves  takes  place  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  sys* 
tole,  and  is  of  much  shorter  duration  than  the  systole.  6.  That  it  is 
not  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  internal  surfJEuses  of  the  ven- 
tricles against  each  other,  as  such  friction  cannot  exist  until  the 
blood  has  been  expelled  from  the  ventricles,  whereas  the  first  sonnd 
commences  with  the  beginning  of  the  ventricular  systole.  7.  That 
it  is  produced  either  by  the  rapid  passage  of  the  blood  over  the  irre-. 
g^lar  internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  on  its  way  towards  the 
mouths  of  the  arteries,  or  by  the  bruit  muscukUre  of  the  ventricles, 
or  probably  by  both  these  causes.  8.  That  the  second  sound  coin- 
cides with  the  termination  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  requiree 
for  its  production  the  integrity  of  the  semilunar  valyes  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  and  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  sudden  check  - 
given  by'  the  action  of  these  valves  to  the  motion  of  the  columns  of 
blood  driven  towards  the  heart  after  each  ventricular  systole  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  arterial  trunks. 

"The  Committee  wish,  in  conoluding  this  Report,  to  express 
their  opinion,  that  although  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  sub- 
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jeet  of  the  Motions  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart,  by  recent  iavestiga- 
tions,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  is  such  as 
renders  it  difficult  in  many  instances  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. They  also  think  that  the  subject,  from  its  importance, 
whether  in  a  practical  view,  or  as  an  object  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
is  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

**  Signed f 

''Robert  Adams,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery ;  Surgeon  to  Jervis-street  Hospital, 
&c. 

**  Robert  Law,  A.  M.,  M.  D:,  Physician  in  Ordi- 
nary to  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital. 

'*George  Greene,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians ;  Lecturer  on  the  Practice 
of  Medicine ;  and  one  of  the  Medical  Inspectors 
of  the  House  of  Industry. 

**  Ephraim  M'Dowel,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Censor 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  one  of  the 
Surgeons  to  the  House  of  Industry. 

"Bruce  Joy,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

''John  Nolan,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

^'EvoRY  Kennedy,  M.  D.,  Master  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital. 

''Hugh  Carlile,  A.  B.,  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.*' 

Mr.  Hargrave  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Dublin 
Committee  for  their  very  able  and  elaborate  Report. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Alison,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Williams  said  he  would  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing for  a  few  minutes,  in  stating  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
the  snbject  before  the  Section.  Some  of  the  details  mentioned  by 
the  Committee  were  confirmatory  of  these  results,  others  not.  He 
should  abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  on 
the  subject,  as  they  were  already  before  the  public  In  making  these 
experiments,  he  undertook  the  task  himself,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Hope's  engagements  not  permitting  him  to  do  so ;  he  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  Dr.  Hope's  cooperation,  but  he  had  been  able  to 
secure  his  presence  and  testimony.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  some 
of  these  experiments  were  confirmed  by  the  admirable  investigations 
detailed  to  the  meeting ;  these  went  farther  than  the  experiments  he 
faaiLmade,  for  he  considered  many  of  the  points  in  question  had  been 
settled  beforehand.  He  had  merel^T  directed  his  attention  to  such 
vol.  VIII.  ^o.  22.  Y 
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matters  as  admitted  of  farther  discussion.    Fremi  the  statements 
mentioned  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  on  auscultation,  it  may  be 
considered,  first,  that  the  auricles  contract  first,  producing  no  sound. 
Secondly,  that  the  auricular  contraction  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  ventricular  systole,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  first  or  dull 
sound.     This  systole,  by  straightening  the  anterior  convexity  of  the 
ventricles,  brings  their  apex  into  forcible  contact  with  the  ribs,  and 
thus  the  impulse  is  produced.  This  systole,  by  throwing  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  causes  the  arterial  pulse,  which 
in  the  arteries  near  the  heart  is  synchronous  with  the  ventricular 
systole,  but  in  those  more  distant,  succeeds  it  at  an  interval  occupied 
by  the  transmission  of  the  wave  through  the  blood  along  the  elastic 
tubes  from  the  heart.    Thirdly,  that  the  ventricular  systole  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  diastole,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  second 
or  short  sound.     Fourthly,  that  there  is  an  interval  of  rest,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  auricles  contract,  and  the  series  of  motions 
are  repeated  as  before.   It  was  still,  however,  uncertain,  in  what  way 
the  ventricular  systole  produced  the  first  sounds  or  how  the  diastole 
.developed  the  second.    Thus,  the  first  sound  was  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Carlile  to  the  rush  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries  ;  by  Mr.  Rouanet 
and  others,  to  the  closing  of  the  anriculo-ventricular  valves ;  by  Dr. 
Hope,  to  the  collision  of  the  particles  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles;  and 
by  Dr.  Williams,  to  the  muscular  contraction  itself.    The  second,  or 
short  sound,  was  ascribed  by  Dr.  Hope  to  the  impulse  of  blood  from 
|he  auricles  refilling  the  ventricles ;  by  M.  Rouanet,  Mr.  Carlile, 
M.  Bouillaud,  and  others,  to  the  reaction  of  the  arterial  cc^umns  of 
blood  against  the  semilunar  valves. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  IVilliams  had  been 
able  to  procure  some  of  the  woorara  poison  for  hb  experiments.  This 
poison  suspends  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  without  actings 
on  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  and  is  much  better  adapted  for  such  ex- 
periments than  any  other  substance.  As  the  next  best  sobetitute.  Dr. 
Williams  would  recommend  the  essential  oil  of  almonds.  In  his  ex* 
perimeots,  the  heart  continued  to  beat  vigorously,  for  more  than  an 
hour  after  the  extinction  of  animal  life.  In  the  first  experiment, 
twenty  grains  of  the  woorara,  moistened  in  water,  were  inserted  into  an 
incision  in  the  haunch  of  a  young  donkey ;  the  animal  died  in  fifteen 
mmutes.  The  chest  being  opened,  by  cutting  away  the  cartilages 
and  breaking  three  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side,  and  the  heart  exposed, 
its  pulsations  were  observed  to  be  regular  and  vigorous,  the  auricles 
contracting  before  the  ventricles.  The  double  sound  was  distinctly  iso- 
chronous with  the  systde  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles.  The  following 
observations  were  then  made.  1st.  Thefirstsound  was  equally  audible 
on  all  parts  of  the  ventricles.  2nd.  The  second  sound  was  most  dis* 
tinct  over  the  origins  of  the  great  arteries.  3rd.  Pressure  on  the 
origins  of  these  arteries  stopped  the  second  sound ;  slight  pressure, 
in  the  same  situation,  caused  a  whizzing  or  bellows'  murmur,  with  the 
first  sound.    It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hope,  that  this  pressure  should 
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be  applied  immediately  after  the  systole  and  before  ihe  diaet<^e  of  the 
ventriclefly  but  this  was  found  impossible.  4th.  On  pushing  the  ao* 
licles  into  each  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  the  ventricular  contrac- 
tions became  weak  and  irregular ;  but  the  £rsi  sound,  though  weak, 
was  heard  alone.  In  this  experiment  Dr.  Williams  could  feel  with  his 
finger,  that  peculiar  kind  of  tumultuous  struggle,  which  haj^ans  in 
cases  where  the  transmission  of  blood  into  the  ventricles  is  impeded. 
5th.  At  each  systole  the  sudden  tension  of  the  ventricles  was  fell, 
communicating  an  irrupt  shock  to  the  £oger,  with  which  the  first 
sound  was  synchronous.  The  first  action  in  the  systole  is  a  kind  of 
corrugation  of  the  fibres ;  after  the  diastole,  the  heart  is  so  relaxed, 
that  its  first  action  is  to  bring  the  fibres  into  e  state  of  sufficient  tea- 
aion,  to  act  in  expelling  the  blood.  6th»  The  left  auricle  wa9  cu^ 
open,  and  the  mitral  valve  partially  desuoyed ;  the  Uood  issued  ii^ 
jets  at  each  ventricular  systole.  Ilie  first  sound  still  accompanied 
the  systole,  the  second  was  no  longer  audible.  7th.  The  right  aurir 
cle  was  cut  open ;  the  first  sound  still  continued.  Dr.  WilUams  re*^ 
marked,  that  when  the  ventricles  became  so  weak>  as  to  be  unable  to 
send  the  blood  into  the  great  arteries,  the  second  sound  ceased.  This 
would  appear  to  prove,  that  the  cessation  of  the  second  sound  was  noilt 
to  be  attributed  mexely  to  interference  with  the  action  of  the  valves, 
but  aleo  to  the  passage  of  Uood  into  the  great  arteries*  8th.  A  finger 
being  passed  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  influx  of  blood- into  both 
being  i»evented,  they  still  continued  to  contracty  particularly  wheii 
irritated  by  the  nail,  and  the  first  sound  was  still  heard,  but  not  sodearly 
as  when  the  ventricles  contracted  on  their  blood.  9th.  The  same  phe- 
nomena were  observed,  when  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  were 
severed  from  the  heart.  Until  the  auricles  were  cut  open,  the  second 
eonnd  was  audible,  in  all  the  strong  pulses  of  the  heart,  but  not  after- 
wards. 

In  Dr.  Williams*  second  experiment  the  following  points  were 
observed.  Ist.  Both  sounds  were  heard  through  the  pericardium, 
though  the  heart  did  not  touch  any  part  of  the  chest.  2nd.  Both 
Bounds  were  heard  disdnctly  through  a  lobe  of  the  lung,  interposisd 
between  the  heart  and  the  stethoscope.  These  experiments  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  opinions  of  M .  Majendie.  3rd.  The  se- 
cond sound  was  observed  to  be  most  distinct  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery ;  on  the  body  of  the  ventricle  it  was  heard  lesfi 
distinctly,  and  appeared  more  distant.  4th.  When  the  stethoscc^ 
was  applied  on  the  aorte,  three  inches  from  its  origin,  the  second 
sound  (without  the  first)  was  iieaid  following  the  systole  of  the 
yentride,  as  felt  by  the  finger.  At  a  distance  less  than  three  inches, 
both  sounds  were  heard,  the  first  fsebly.  5th.  Coo^ession  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  caused  the  first  sound  to  be  acoompanied 
with  n  bellows*  murmur,  wid  the  aecond  to  cease,  while  the  compres- 
sion was  continued.  Gth.  A  ho(^  was  passed  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  prevent  the  closure  of  its  valves ;  the  second  sound  was 
wealbsned,  and  a  Jussing  murmur  accompanied  it.    A  ^mmon  awl 
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tvas  passed  into  the  aorta  in  the  same  way ;  the  second  sound  ceased, 
and  was  replaced  with  a  hissing.  7th.  The  hook  and  awl  were  with- 
drawn, the  second  sound  returned,  and  the  hissing  ceased.  Dr. 
Williams  remarked,  that  from  the  coarseness  of  the  instruments  em- 
ployed, there  might  be  some  difference  between  what  he  heard  and 
what  had  been  heard  by  the  committee.  8th.  The  pulmonary  artery 
^as  cut  open  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the  right  ventricle ;  the 
first  sound  alone  was  obscurely  heard.  9th.  Slight  contractions  took 
place  after  the  ventricles  were  laid  open,  and  the  columnas  camea 
were  seen  to  contract  simultaneously  with  the  ventricles. 

Firom  these  experiments  Dr.  Wiliuims  would  conclude:  1st.  That 
the  first  sound  is  not  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  into  the  arteries,  aS 
shown  by  several  of  the  observations  detailed.  2nd.  That  the  first 
sound  is  not  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves, 
as  shown  by  those  observations  in  which  ii  continued,  though  the 
closure  of  these  valves  was  partially  or  completely  prevented.  3rd. 
That  the  first  sound  is  not  produced  by  the  collision  of  the  particles 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  as  proved  by  observations  4,  8,  and  9  of 
experiment  1.  4th.  That  the  first  sound  is  produced  by  muscular 
contraction,  as  proved  by  observations  8  and  9  of  experiment  I. 
5th.  That  the  second  sound  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  arte- 
rial  columns  of  blood  tightening  the  semilunar  valves  at  the  veii- 
^^^^''^tricular'^sy stole.  Dr.  Williams  referred  to  various  observations  on 
'  the  foregoing  experiments  in  proof  of  this  view  of  the  question.  In 
illustration,  he  remarked,  that  if  a  fold  of  linen  or  of  a  handkerchief 
be  suddenly  tightened,  a  sound  will  be  produced  which  may  serve  to 
explain  the  second  sound.  It  is  the  sound  produced  by  sudden  motion 
with  resistance.  He  had  always  argued,  that  as  rapid  muscular 
motion  in  any  other  situation  will  produce  sound,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  thing  should  not  also  occur  in  the  case  of  the  heart. 
In  the  experiments  which  were  made  by  excluding  the  blood,  and 
causing  the  ventricle  to  contract  merely  on  the  finger,  he  had  ob- 
served that  the  contraction  was  not  so  rapid,  nor  was  the  sound 
so  abrupt  as  when  the  ventricle  acted  on  the  blood,  and  that  it  bore 
ft  close  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  muscular  contraction  in  general. 
He  thought  that  the  action  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  and  the 
oordae  tendinesa  might  have  some  share  in  the  production  of  the  first 
sound,  but  it  depended  chiefly  on  the  contractile  tenseness  of  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles.  With  respect  to  M.  Magendie's  views,  all 
that  be  could  concede  was,  that  in  case  of  violent  actioh  of  the  heart, 
its  strokes  against  the  chest  may  constitute  the  termination  of  the 
second  sound,  forming  a  kind  of  knocking  action ;  but  in  its  ordinary 
and  healthy  state,  the  heart  does  not  produce  any  sound  by  striking 
against  the  chest ;  its  apex  glides  upwards  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  pericardium,  producing  an  impulse  but  not  a  sound.  Another 
error  was,  that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  louder  when  that  organ 
was  confined  within  the  chest;  as  if  the  paiietes  of  the  latter  acted  as 
a  kind  of  sounding  board.  .  If  this  were  the  case,  and  if  the  sound 
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^epeudtd  on  tb6  impulse  against  the  side  of  tbe  thorax,  the  sound 
would  be  propagated  all  over  the  chest  according  to  a  well  known  law 
in  aoQueticSy  and  would  be  as  audible  over  any  part  of  the  back  as 
over  the  cartilages,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  WiiiiaimS  begged  leave  to  return  thanks. to  the 
meeting  for  the  kind  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  him. 
He  was  at  present  engaged  in  a  series  of  pathological  experiments 
and  observations^  from  which  he  expected  to  be  able  to  throw  much 
additional  light  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart  as  well  as  on  its  healthy 
actions.  He  hoped  that  the  iiivestigations  on  the  motions  and  sounds 
of  that  organ  would  be  continued  carefully  and  with  due  attention  to 
the  facts  now  brought  forward.  In  the  pursuit  of  these  inquiries^ 
he  would  recommend  an  attentive  study  of  the  laws  of  sound,  a 
natter  which  had  been  hitherto  much  neglected. 

Dr.  G&AVES  said  that  he  thought  the  meeting  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  obtaining  much  valuable  information.  He  would  therefore  suggest, 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  take  op  the  subjects  indi- 
vidually, and  apply  theaatselves  to  the  various  points  of  difference  be- 
tween them  and  Dr.  Williams,  in  order  to  show  in  what  they  differed 
and  in  what  they  agreed. 

Dr.  Grbenr  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  hissing  sound,  as 
stated  to  have  been  heard  by  Dr.  Williams  when  the  action  of  the 
semilunar  valves  was  interrupted. 

Dr.  Williams  conceived  that  it  was  produced  as  in  cases  where 
the  aortic  valves  are  imperlect  or  diseased. 

Mr.  Dick,  of  Edinburgh^  said  he  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
very  able  Report  of  the  Committee,  but  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  that  report  which  did  not  accord  with  his  experience.  From  some 
experiments  which  he  bad  made  on  horses,  he  was  induced  to  think, 
that  with  regard  to  the  precise  time  at  which  the  first  sound  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  during  the  o<mtraction,  but  during  the  dilatation  of 
the  ventricle,  and  that  it  was  the  dilatation  of  the  ventride  which  pror 
doced'the  impulse.  With  respect  to  the  second  sound,  he  thooght 
that  it  was  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  tliis  view  of  the 
question  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams. 

Dr.  Green  asked  what  facts  had  Mr.  Dick  to  prove  that  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  was  caused  by  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  ? 
The  Committee  were  prepared  with  proo&  to  shew  that  the  impulse 
accompanied  their  contraction. 

Dr.  CoRRiGAN  said,  that  a  series  (tf  experiments  performed  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Hunt,  some  years  back,  were  among  the  first  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  points  in  question.  Tbe  dif- 
ficulties attendant  on  this  subject  were  very  great ;  experim^it  afker 
experiment  had  been  performed  without  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Senac  states,  that  when  the  motions  of  the  heart  be- 
came for  the  first  time  a  matter  of  dispute  in  France,  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  them  beyond  tl^e  possibility  of  doubt  by  actual  experiments,  and 
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living  animab  were  examined  for  thet  porpoBe,  in  the  preaenee,  mtt 
of  a  few,  but  of  hundiede ;  and  yiet,  strange  to  say,  the  meetings 
closed  without  coming  to  any  condnsion.  To  come  down  to  the 
present  time,  he  might  mention  a  mistake  made  by  Laennec,  who 
stated  that  the  Tentrides  contracted  befi>re  the  anricles.  It  was, 
however,  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  point,  as  it  was  now  ge* 
nerally  agreed  that  Laennec  was  wrong.  He  thought  there  was  still 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  with  respect  to  our  ideas  on  the  motions  and 
sounds  of  the  heart.  At  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  makuoig  his 
experiments  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  two  others  were 
also  engaged  without  his  knowledge  in  similar  investigations ;  these 
were  Dr.  William  Stokes  and  Mr.  Hait  of  this  dty,  and  it  had  given 
him  much  pleasure  to  find  diat  the  result  of  their  experiments  coincided 
with  those  made  by  Dr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Ferguetm,  and  himself.  About 
the  same  time  the  subject  had  been  taken  up  with  similar  views  by 
M.  Pigeaux,  at  Paris.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Cerrigan's  experi- 
ments attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Hope,  who  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  went  to  contradict  his  experiments 
as  well  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Hart,  and  M.  Pigeaux. 
These  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  were  all  said  to  have  been  verified 
by  several  eminent  practitioners  in  London,  and  it  is  a  curious  fisM^t, 
as  shewing  the  diffioilties  attendant  on  such  observations,  that  the 
conclusions  come  to  by  the  Dublin  Committee,  after  a  most  patient 
and  accurate  examination,  are  totally  different  ftom  those  put  forward 
by  Dr.  Hope,  in  the  appendix  to  bis  work.  T^tere  was  also  a  re- 
markable discrepance  between  t^e  original  and  subsequent  statements 
of  Dr.  Hope.  In  the  first  publication  of  his  experiments  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  is  attributed  to  the  friction  produced  between  the 
particles  of  the  blood  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles ;  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  the  first  sound  is  said  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  that  friction.  In  his  first  paper,  I^.  Hope's  observations 
go  to  prove,  that  the  second  sound  arises  from  the  dilatation,  of  the 
ventricles,  and  must  be  totally  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
valves ;  in  his  last  report  the  second  sound  is  said  to  depend  altogether 
on  the  action  of  the  semilunar  valves.  He  mentioned  these  drcum- 
stances  merely  to  shew  the  difficulties  which  attended  such  observa* 
tions.  He  believed  that  the  question  was  not  to  be  settled  by  ex^ 
periments  alone,  but  also  by  a  careful  attention  to  pathology,  the 
best  corrector  of  our  dbservations. 

At  the  time  the  last  Dublin  Committee  was  about  bdng  fi>rmed, 
(said  Dr.  Corrigan,)  I  was  asked  to  become  a  member,  but  declined 
that  honour,  because  I  had  entertained  and  published  a  theory  on  the 
points  for  investigation,  and  I  did  not  wish  that  the  Committee  should 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  having  among  its  members  a  person  who 
had  maintained  peculiar  views.  The  statements  of  that  Committee 
must  be  therefi>re  looked  upon  as  perfectly  unbiassed.  With  respect 
to  the  cause  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  dthougli  the  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  myself  were  supported  by  ^lose  made  by 
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Dr.  W.  Stoker,  Dr.  Hftft,  and  M.  Pigeattx,  I  hftve  at  present  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  on  that  point  I  was  wrong,  and  I  know  the 
feelings  of  my  andienee  too  well,  to  think  that  my  character  is  likely 
to  suffer  by  such  an  avowal.  Finding  the  result  of  experiments  on 
warm- blooded  animals  unsatisfactory,  I  had  recourse  to  observations 
on  the  heart  of  the  frog,  with  the  view  of  determining  thb  point.  In 
this  animal  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  during  the  diastole,  and  the 
process  can  be  very  satisfactorily  seen,  as,  owing  to  the  transparent 
nature  of  its  tissues,  the  dilatation  of  the  Ventricle  is  plainly  seen  by 
the  change  in  its  colour,  produced  by  the  rush  of  blood  into  it.  I 
have  prepared  the  animal,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
heart  in  a  state  of  perfect  action.  [Dr.  Corrigan  here  exhibited  the 
preparation.  It  showed  very  satisfactorily,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  ventricle  is  raised  and  pushed  forwards  during  the  diastole.] 
With  respect  to  tbe  cause  of  the  impulse,  there  was  considerable 
difference  between  Dr.  Williams  and  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Williams.  I  stated  that  the  impulse  arose  from  the  com- 
ing forward  af  the  apex  against  the  ribs. 

Dr.  Cor  RIO  AN.  The  experiments  of  the  Committee  show  that 
tbe  body  of  the  heart  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  Besides,  there  is  a 
direct  experiment  to  show  that  the  apex  is  very  little  concerned  in 
producing  the  impulse.  If  yon  press  your  hands  on  the  sides  of  the 
chest  of  a  young  a8B>  whose  heart  is  remarkably  conical  and  sharp  at 
the  apex,  iind  the  point  of  which  hangs  down  towards  the  sternum, 
the  impulse  is  felt  strongly  high  up  towards  the  shoulder  and  over 
a  considerable  space,  where  it  could  not  possibly  be  produced  by  any 
action  of  the  conical  sharp-pointed  apex.  There  was  a  mistoke  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the  experiment,  which  had 
been  already  pointed  out  by  M.  Figeaux :  the  animal  is  generally 
placed  on  its  back ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  heart  lies 
back  towards  the  spine,  out  of  its  natural  position,  and  consequently 
has  its  anterior  fibres  stretohed.  Now,  when  the  muscular  fibres 
contract  in  this  position  of  the  org^,  the  first  effect  is  to  draw  the 
apex  back  again  to  its  natural  position,  and  this  gives  the  appearance 
of  tilting.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  apex  is  thrown  forcibly  f^inst 
the  side  of  the  chest  during  the  systole ;  I  rather  think  that  it  is 
shortened  and  drawn  towards  the  base  ;  the  appearance  of  tilting  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  the  animal.  In  Mr.  Carlile's  paper,  an  ex- 
planation of  this  tilting  of  the  apex  is  given.  It  is  stated  there  that 
as  the  fibres  in  front  c^  the  heart  are  longer  than  those  on  ite  posterior 
BorfiKe,  the  apex  must  be  thrown  forwivrds  and  upwards  during  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Suppose  we  reduce  this  statement  to 
tbe  test  of  numbers,  and  state  the  length  of  the  fibres  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  heart  to  be  twelve  inches,  and  on  the  lower  to  be  eight 
inches,  and  that  each  of  these  fibres  during  its  contraction  is  shor- 
feoed  one-f>orth  of  its  length ;  itis^dain,  that  in  their  contracted 
state,  the  Ittigth  of  the  filyres  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
fltfll  contmae  to  bear  .the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as  before. 
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and  therefore,  that  the  apex  mast  move  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two 
forces,  and  can  never  be  tilted  bejond  the  line  of  either. 

I  come  now  to  the  sounds.  I  maj  obecirve  here,  that  there  is  a 
great  source  of  deception  as  connected  with  the  point  at  which  these 
sounds  are  heard.  Among  others  is  the  curious  one  made  by  Dr. 
Elliotson,  who  says,  that  the  second  sound  is  from  the  auricles,  be- 
cause it  is  heard  higher  up  than  the  ventricles.  When  you  listen  to 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  in  the  natural  state,  you  hear  a  peculiar 
sound  which  you  call  the  first.  You  then  open  the  heart  and  hear  a 
sound,  like  this,  but  the  question  is,  is  it  the  first  sound  ?  In  one  of 
our  experiments,  to  test  Majendie's  statements,  where  a  layer  of  air 
was  interposed  between  the  heart  and  the  ribs,  no  sound  was  heard : 
the  finger  was  then  placed  between  the  heart  and  ribs  so  as  U>  connect 
them,  and  the  first  sound  Was  heard.  Was  this  a  sound  produced 
by  the  stroke  of  the  finger  against  the  ribs,  or  was  it  the  first 
sound?  In  the  experiment  detailed  by  the  Committee,  where  the 
ventricles  were  filled  with  fluid  and  then  compressed,  was  the  sound 
heard  a  sound  produced  by  the  friction  between  the  particles  of 
blood  in  the  ventricles,  as  first  stated  by  Dr.  Hope,  or  by  the  blood 
rushing  over  their  rough  surfaces,  as  stated  by  the  Committee,  or  by 
the  mere  muscular  contraction,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Williams  ? 

Dr.  Williams  stated^  that  Dr.  Hope's  opinion  was,  that  the 
first  sound  was  produced,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  action  of  the  auri- 
culo- ventricular  valves,  next  by  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  lastly 
by  the  bruit  musculaire. 

Dr.  CoRRiOAH  said,  that  the  first  sound  had  been  beard  in  the 
experiment  in  which  the  finger  had  been  introduced  into  the  ventricle« 

Dr.  Williams.  Only  part  of  the  sound  was  heard,  and  thii 
was  the  bruit  musculaire. 

Dr.  CoRRiGAK.  I  come  now  to  the  seipond  sound.  In  the  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Williams  and  the  committee,  this  sound  is 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  semilunar  valves.  I  have  stated  before, 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  owing  to  the  sudden  coming  together  of 
the  surface  of  the  ventricles  at  the  end  of  their  contraction,  and  gave 
some  experiments  in  proof  of  it.  It  is  said  this  cannot  occur ;  but  I 
think  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Carlile.  In 
the  frog  every  particle  of  blood  is  expelled  during  the  systole,  and 
the  sides  come  into  close  apposition ;  and  if  this  occurs  in  a  cold- 
blooded animal,  it  ought  aybrftpW  oocur.in  the  warm-blooded.  I 
think  there  is  no  direct  experiment  as  yet  to  determine  this  question* 
The  Committee  state,  that  in  the  experiment  where  one  of  the  valves 
is  confined,  a  rushing  sound  is  heard ;  Dr.  Williams  heard  k  hissing 
sound.  Might  not  Uie  second  sound  still  exist,  though  masked  by 
these  sounds  ?  If  it  be  a  physical  sound,  it  ought  to  be  produced  by 
physical  means.  An  experiment  which  I  made  some  time,  back, 
goes,  I  think,  to  prove  that  the  conclusions  adopted  on  this  point  by 
the  Committee  require  further  investigation.  Dr.  Hunt  aqd  I,  in  qui: 
experiments,  cut  out  from  the  hei^rt  of  a  donkey  the  asceodioc^  aotta 
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with  its  vaWes ;  we  tied  the  aorta  on  the  end  of  a  leaden  tube  of  a 
correspoDdiDg  diameter,  and  about  five  feet  long.  About  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  aorta  then  being  free  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  tube,  in  this  state,  holding  the  sides  of  the  aorta  together  below, 
we  filled  the  tube  with  water,  and  then  placing  the  thumb  on  the 
upper  end  so  as  to  close  it,  the  fingers  were  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  end,  and  the  upper  end  still  remaining  closed,  the  external 
pressure  of  atmospheric  air  kept  the  two  sides  of  the  aorta  below  to« 
gether,  and  no  fluid  escaped.  The  ear  was  then  apjplied  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube,  close  to  the  aorta,  and  the  thumb  being  suddenly, 
withdrawn  from  above,  the  whole  colunm  of  fluid  came  suddenly 
down,  and  distended  the  aorta  and  valves,  and  yet  there  was  no 
sound  whatever  similar  to  the  second  produced.  We  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  leaden  tube,  a  piece  of  sounding  board  to  assist  the  ear, 
and  the  result  was  the  same  as  befiire. 

Dr.  G>rrigan  concluded  by  stating,  that  there  were  some  points 
on  which  he  agreed  with  the  Committee,  but  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart,  he  did  not  think 
their  experiments  conclusive. 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Liverpool,  thought  that  two  sounds  had  been 
confounded  in  the  experiments  of  the  Committee ;  first,  the  sound 
produced  by  the  blood,  and  secondly,  that  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  heart  on  the  parts  round  it.  He  thought  that  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart  was  produced  by  a  collision  between  the  particles  of  the 
blood,  owing  to  air  being  mixed  with  it  in  the  lungs,  as  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Edwards  on  the  respiratory  function.  If  the  blood 
were  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  sound  of 
this  kind  would  be  produced.  The  second  sound  took  place,  in  his 
opinion,  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  was  caused  by  the 
sodden  impression  of  the  heart  against  the  lung  and  surrounding 
parts,  producing  an  impulse  which  is  felt  not  over  the  left  side  alone, 
bat  over  the  whole  thorax. 

Dr.  Greene,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  would  beg  leave  to 
remark,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Corrig^n's  supposition,  '*  that  in  the  case 
where  the  rushing  sound  was  heard  after  the  action  of  the  semilunar 
valves  was  interrupted,  this  sound  might  have  merely  marked  the 
second  sound,"  that  this  could  not  be  the  case.  By  the  second  or 
rushing  sound,  the  Committee  meant  the  anormal  sound,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  second  sound,  which  required  for  its  production  the 
integrity  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

UT,  EvoRY  Kennedy  thought,  if  a  few  points  were  explamed 
clearly,  they  might  tend  to  reconcile  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  Committee  and  pr.  Williams.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  diffe- 
rence was,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  first  sound ;  this  being  attributed  by 
Dr.  Williams  to  muscular  contraction,  by  the  Committee  to  the  rushing 
of  blood  over  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  ventricles.  The  Committee, 
however,  did  not  deny  that  muscular  contraction  might  have  some 
abare  in  pfodi^cing  this  sound.     Many  good  stethoscopists  denied 
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that  any  sound  was  produced  by  muscolar  cbntractfon.    He  did  not 
go  so  far  as  this ;  but  he  thought  that  the  sound  thus  produced  was 
vety  indistinct,  and  quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  in 
,  question.  There  was  another  point  of  agreement,  to  a  certain  extent, 
between  Dr.  Williams  and  the  Committee,  namely,  the  total  cessaiion 
of  l!he  second  sound  on  pressure  being  applied  over  the  origins  of  the 
great  arteries.    This  experiment  had  been  repeated  again  and  i^in 
by  the  Committee.  The  stethoscope  was  placed  as  near  the  origins  of 
tne  vessels  as  possible,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  shut  their 
eyes  while  applying  the  ear  to  the  stethoscope.    This  mode  of  exami- 
nation, however,  had  not  proved  satisfactory,  owing  to  that  tumul- 
tuous struggle  in  the  heart,  when  there  is  an  impediment  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood.    He  would  wish  to  know  how  Dr.  Williams 
managed  this  experiment,  as  it  was  6ne  in  which  the  Committee  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties.    As  to  Dr.  Williams'  illustration  of  the 
Sound  of  muscular  contraction  by  means  of  a  handkerchief,  he  did  not 
tliink  it  could  be  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart*     In  the  case  of  the  handkerchief,  the  vibration  was 
produced  by  a  thin  substance,  and  in  a  different  medium.     With  re- 
gard  to  the  impulse  of  the  heart  being  the  cause  of  the  first  soond^ 
he  denied  it  altogether,  though  he  was  willing  to  confess  that  it 
might  increase  it.     In  the  heart  of  the  new-born  infant,  it  is  com- 
municated over  the  whole  chest,  and'  he  had  sometimes  heard  the 
pulsations  of  that  organ  as  low  as  the  buttock  of  the  child.    With 
reference  to  Dr.  Corrigan's  observadon,  that  no  inference  could  be 
•drawn  from  the  projection  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  because  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiment  had  been  laid  on  its  back,  he  would  merely 
state,  that  when  t^e  heart  was  removed  from  the  body,  the  same 
phenomenon  was  observed. 

Mr.  Harg  RA.TE  observed,  that  it  was  now  almost  generally  admits 
ted,  that  a  certain  degree  of  bruit  accompanied  muscular  action.  The 
difference  between  this,  as  observed  in  strong  and  weak  individuals, 
was  very  remarkable.     It  was  very  probable  that  its  intensity  in  the 
case  of  the  heart,  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  structure  of  that 
organ,  which  was  more  dense,  firm,  high  coloured,  and  having^ 
smaller  proportion  of  cellular  tissue,   than  ordinary  muscles.    He 
thought  that  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Williams,  in  which  the  heart  was 
removed  from  the  body,  and  made  to  act  on  the  finger  without  per- 
mitting any  Uood  to  entef  it,  was  conclusive  on  this  point,  as  in  that 
case,  the  limit  had  beeii  heard  distinctly.     But  it  had  been  asked, 
why  does  not  the  heart  produce  this  'soiind  when  laid  open  f    He 
Relieved  it  was  because  the  integrity  of  the  organ  was  diminished.— 
He  was  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  degree  of  bruit  accompanied 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  also,  and  thought  that  the  dilatation 
of  these  cavities  was  by  no  means  purely  passive. 

Dr.  CoRRiGAK  differed  from  the  last  speaker.  Pathology  contra- 
dicted the  supposition  of  active  dilatation.  In  narrovnng  of  the  au- 
iriculo-ventricular  opening,  the  ventricle  should  become  hypertropbiod, 
(according*  to  the  well  known  law,  that  muscular  fibres  are  hyper- 


Upphied  io  proportion  to  the  obstruction  to  he  overoome},  if  the  sup- 
position  were  tnie. 

Mr.  Ca&li^e  observed,  that  in  such  cases  as  the  one  just  mention- 
ed, the  muscular  sides  of  the  auricles  are  found  to  be  hypertrophied, 
shewing  that  the  active  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  blood,  inu>  th^ 
Tentrides,  exists  in  the  auricles;  and  further  stated,  that  neithef 
from  the  structure  of  the  ventricles  nor  from  analogy,  was  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  an  active  dilating,  power  in  the  ventricles. 

Dr.  Williams  would  trespass  for  a  few  moments  on  the  attentiofi 
of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Corrigan  had  made  a  mistake  in  confounding 
bis  experiments  with  those  of  Dr.  Hope.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Dr.  Hope's  statements  or  explanations.  With  respect  to  the  impulse 
>of  the  heart,  he  did  not  deny  thM»  occasionally,  other  parts  ot  that 
orgfui  may  be  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  the  apex ;  but  in  the  natural 
condition,  he  thought  it  was  produced  by  the  apex;  first, because 
from  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  fibres,  that  part  most  be  throwi^ 
.more  forwards  and  upw&rds.  than  the  rest  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
next  placoi  because  it  is  less  completely  covered  \>y  the  lung.  His 
observations  merely  applied  to  the  heart  acting  normally ;  for  in  the 
pathological  condition,  the  case  was  different.  With  reference  to  the 
observations  made  as  to  the  difference  of  sounds,  depending  upon  dis- 
tance and  upon  position^  be  would  observe,  that  the  ^pearance  of  d^- 
tance,  noticed  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  as  differing  fxom  thoe^ 
t^veyed  along  dense  and  metallic  substancea,  depended  on  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  structure.  In  the  hedrt  we  have  muscular  fibres  ivfaif  )i 
do  not  convey  the  vibratioo/a  like  metallic  substances,  and  henoe  the 
dissimilarity*  He  would  say,  once  for  all,  that  experiments  would 
always  be  liable  to  error,  unless  the,experiiiientors  were  intimately  acu 
^uainted  with  all  the  physical  laws  of  sound.  One  word  with  regaril 
to  the  position  of  Dr.  Corrigan,  that  the  ventricles  came  completely 
togeth«r  and  expelled  all  their  blood.'  This  position  he  denied.  He 
thought  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  blood  of  the  ventricles  wa^ 
n^ver  completely  expelled.  In  them  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
are  too  thick  and  strong  to  be  capable  of  collapsing  and  coming  tqger 
ther  completely.  With  respect  to  another  point  alluded  to  by  Dt^ 
Corrigan,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  murmur  heard  when  the  sara^f 
lonar  valves  were  fixed  was  so  loud  as  to  oonoeal  the  second  sound ; 
the  term  he  made  use  of  was  the  bellows*  sound,  but  he  begged  leave 
to  state  that  this  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  prevent  the  second 
sound  firom  being  heard  had  it  existed.  With  respect  to  Dr.  Corr- 
ligan  s  experiment,  of  a  column  of  watier  being  allowed  to  fall  upoa 
the  sei|)ilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  widtout  producing  af  y  sound,  he 
thought  there  was  no  parallel  between  it  and  the  results  of  vit^l 
action.     It  can  be.  looked  upon  only  as  a  negative  experiment* 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Kennedy's  objectiona,  as  to  muscular  actiept 
being  the  cause  of  sound,  he  would  say  a  few  words.  This  subject 
was  not  ajB  yet  sufficiently  investigated.  In  answer  to  the  objecti^ 
that  the  rapid  contraction  of  the  biceps  in  the  forearm  produces 
scaccelj  any  sound,  he  would  reply,<  that  the  cause  of  this  was^  that 
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it  chokes  itself^  and  the  Tibrations  destroy  each  other.     Various  so- 
norous impulses,  commencing  simultaneously,  may  obstruct  and  de- 
stroy each  other,  as  has  been  lately  proved  by  Sir  J.  Herschell.  With 
reference  to  the  diflference  of  sound  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
difference  of  medium,  he  would  state  that  this  sound  may 'be  pro- 
duced under  water  as  well  as  out  of  it.    As  to  the  subject  of  pressure 
applied  over  the  great  arteries,  he  would  observe,  that  when  it  was 
Blight,  a  whizzing  sound  accompanied  the  first  sound,  the  second 
l)eing  still  audible  but  faint ;  but  when  considerable  pressure  was 
made,  the  second  sound  was  uniformly  obliterated.     In  conclusioD, 
lie  would  remark,' that  the  explanation  given  by  him  of  the  cause  of 
the  first  sound  differed  very  little  from  that  given  by  the  Committee. 
He  belieyed,  how«ver,  that  the  essential  cause  of  this  sound  wab 
seated  in  the  muscular  fibre,  and  that  other  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  it,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  tendency  to  make  the  actioh 
t)f  the  muscnlar  fibres  more  abrupt  and  complete. 

Dr.  Alison  observed,  that  there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  results  of  many  of  the  experiments  made  here  and  in 
London.  Both  parties  were  rery  nearly  agreed  as  to  the  motions 
and  the  cause  of  the  second  sound,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  first, 
they  were  partially  agreed,  as  they  had  acknowledged  the  agency  of 
the  same  cause  in  its  production.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Williams. 

Dr.  Harrisok,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  he  felt  pleasure  in  observing  these  coincidences. 
As  the  discussion,  however,  had  run  so  far,  he  would  suggest  its 
postponement  for  the  present ;  it  might  be  resumed  the  next  day 
after  the  reading  of  Dr.  McDonnell's  paper  on  the  pulse.  There  were 
only  two  papers  more  to  be  read,  which  would  not  require  any  ob- 
ser^'ation. 

Dr.  Alison's  motion  was  then  put  from  the  Chair,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

^  Mr.  Hart  read  a  letter  from  the  Edinburgh  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  regretting  thtft 
they  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  their  Report  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Alison  read  a  Report  on  the  registration  of  deaths  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Report  commenced  by  stating  the  importance  of  having  k 
proper  registration  of  deaths,  both  in  a  statistical  and  medical  point 
'vf  view,  and  that  at  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  section  in 
^Edinburgh  last  year,  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  consisting 
of  two' divisions,  one  resident  in  Edinburgh,  the  other  in  London, 
with  power  to  associate  with  them  some  Dublin  physicians;  The 
'Report  contained  a  lucid  and  able  exposee  of  the  plans  pursued  by 
the  committee  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  registration,  and  obviate 
the  numerous  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  the  ordinary  modes  were 
liable. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. .      • 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Wednesday f  August  12M» 

Dt.  Prichard  tn  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Hart  haying  read  the  report  of  yesterday's  proceedings, 
stated  that  the  first  communication  to  he  laid  before  the  meeting  was 
•Irom  Dr.  M'Donnell  of  Belfast,  on  the  action  of  the  heart  and  pnhe. 

Mr.  Carlile  wished  to  know  whether  the  discussion  which  was 
broken  off  yesterday  wonM  be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  reason  he 
put  the  question  was,  ^at  he  had  refrained  from  answering  Dr*  Cor« 
rigan  tmd  others,  on  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
ioni^  of  reifying  to  their  oljections  to-day. 

Dr.  Harrison  said  he  could  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cariile,  that  there  had  been  an  understanding  of  that  kind.  It  was 
but  right,  however,  to  obserre,  that  business  had  accumulated  very 
much,  and  that  the  meetings  of  the  section  must  necessarily  terminate 
on  Friday.  *  It  was  the  object  of  the  Association  to  collect  important 
^ts  and  obtain  raluaUe  matter  rather  than  to  have  long  discussions, 
however  interesting  they  might  be.  At  the  same  time,  he  believed  k 
was  generally  underetood  that  Mr.  Carlile,  who  had  a  hand  in  framing 
the  Report  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  who  did  not 
eay  any  thing  yesterday,  had  a  fair  claim  to  be  heard. 

Dr.  M'DoMNELL  observed  that  his  paper  had  been  handed  in 
at  an  eariy  period  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  he  wished  to  read  it 
without  delay. 

Dr.  McDonnell  would  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting,  while 
he  referred  briefly  to  a  few  passages  in  his  former  paper,  of  which 
the  one  he  was  about  to  read  might  be  considered  the  appendix. 
As  the  former  had  been  already  laid  before  the  Medical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  at  Edinburgh,  he  would  abridge  very  con- 
siderably what  he  intended  to  compionicate  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  began  by  describing  what  he  calls  the  differential  pulse^  and 
gave  proofs  of  his  claim  to  priority  in  such  observations^  having  com- 
menced as  early  as  1784.  He  finds  that  in  lying,  sitting,  or  standing 
there  are  three  distinct  numbers  in  the  pulse,  any  one  of  which  being 
given,  the  rest  may  be  discovered  by  inference.  This  variation 
amKrants  generally  to  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  beats  per  minute, 
-  as  its  normal  state,  and  therefore,  that  all  observations  of  the  number 
'  of  the  poise,  which  have  been  made  without  reference  to  this  prin- 
ciple, must  be  considered  as  nugatory^  unless  it  be  implied  that  the 
person  was  in  the  horizontal  position  when  the  observation  was 
made.  -  This  rule  for  reducing  the  number  of  the  pulse  to  a  regular 
standard  applies  to  health,  but  not  precisely  to  disease ;  the  effects  of 
posture  mtist  be  investigated  separately  in  each  disease. 

The  diff^ential  pulse  appears  to  be  confined- to  man.  It  is  not 
observed  in  brutes,  probably  because,  from  their  form,  their  posture 
may  be  considered  as  always  hodsontal;  but  whan  placed-  erect  this 
peculiarity  appears  also  in  them. 
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The  variation,  in  the  haman  species,  is  at  its  maximum  in  tall 
and  feeble  subjects,  particufaurlj  hi  ccnmdescents  from  typhus ;  the 
minimum  is  generally  found  in  children.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  this  phenoiaeiion  is  connected  with  some  hydro- 
static law,  and  not  depending  entirely  on  vitality.  This,  however,  b 
merely  thrown  out  as  a  conjecture,  and  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. But  In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that 
in  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  remedies^  as  well  as  of  nsr 
lural  causes,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  fixed  differeoo^ 
.produced  by  posture.  What  avails  it  to  say  that  a  medicine,  or  ve- 
'Oesection,  or  heat,  or  cdd^  or  a  thousand  other  natural  causes,  twm 
Off  depress  the  pulse  by  four,  six,  or  eight  beats  per  minute,  when  the 
jnere  change  of  posture  would  raise  or  depress  it  twelve,  fparteea,  or 
sixteen  per  minute,  and  this  merely  in  heallhj  for  in  disease  thf 
dtfTet^ntlEd  pulse*  is  often  double  thia  proportion. 

In  tracing  the  connexion  between  the  pulse  and  raspiratioa  is 
fna«  and  quadrupeds,  he  finds  that  it  ranges  in  health  from  four  to 
•eix  pulsea  for  one  respiration*  This  he  considers  a  new  and  jnatenM 
&ct ;  for  if  it  be  established  by  further  observation,  that  this  \$  a 
.general  law,  we  shall  be  able  to  infer  the  pulse  from  the  respinlioo, 
#nd  viee  versd^  This  may  be  of  advantage  in  enabluig  us  to  avcsr- 
taln  the  number  of  the  pulse  in  ferocious  BiiimalB  which  we  dare  not 
touch,  as  well  as  in  man  during  action  or  pvogression. 

There  is  a  qoincidence  between  the  num'berof  jpulsea  and  slaps  i^ 
'Walking,  tit  the  common  rate  of  progressioa  in  maO)  that  is  very  re- 
msfkilble  puk  has  net  been  hitherto  noticed*  His  breathings  ai^ 
also  singularly  proportioned  to  his  steps,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  dedaoe 
ih^te  numbers  from  each  other;  But  in  hard  labour  or  violent  mus- 
cular exertion,  as  in  running  or  ascending  heights,  the  proportieip 
are  greatly  altered.  The  same  thing  occura  in  many  fonns  of  dia- 
ease.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  carbonixation  of  the  re- 
apired  air,  has  a  giMt  influence  in  all  those  cases  where  the  number 
.of  lespirationa  is  gnatly  disturbed. 

Pr.  M'Donneli  finds  that  tho  number  of  respirations,  and  by  ia- 
iarence  the  number  of  pulses,  are  much  the  same  in  passing  over  the 
same  space,  whether  we  run  or  walk,  i.  e.  they  depend  as  much 
upon  the  space  traversed  as  on  the  time.  Thus  he  finds,  if  he  walks 
.1000  yards  in  ten  minutes  or  in  eight,  or  runs  over  it  m  fiviami- 
iKuteB,  the  number  of  breathings  ai«  nearly  the  same.  It  is  to  I>e 
observed,  however,  that  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  nnall  portions  of 
spaee,  such  as  fifty  or  100  yards.  These  facte,  he  thinks,  are  all  oon- 
]4icated  with  carbonisation  and  muscular  motion,  so  as  to  require 
aeparate  investigations. 

la  quadrupeds,  especially  when  trotting  or  cantering,  he  has 
found,  thatthe  stepa^  divided  by  the  respirations,  never  give  any  frac- 
tion in  the  qiiotient,  i«  e.  that  these  are  universally  proportional  with- 
out any  deviation.  In  man  this  does  not  occur,  a  cicciun>tance 
wlmk  nmy  aris0  from  some  peculiar  anatomical  or  physical  l^w  in  the 
o^maxion  bet^eea  Ih^  respiratory  and  muscular  coqatiaidioa  oi 
these  anunals.  * 
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'    Dt.  McDonnell  next  r^hixHA  to  three  emra  olieenmb|e  in  % 
wdilc  on  MntampiioD,  pvblislMd  \fj  Dr.  Saii4en»  in  1808|  finrtas 
to  hie  claim  to  priority  in  noticing  the  diftrentiel  pnbe,  secondly  ae. 
to  his  explanation  of  its  cause ;  and  thirdly^  as  to  his  idea  that  the 
amonnt  of  the  diffsrential  poise  is  aWays  divectty  pfoportioned  to  the 
ntitoral  or  standard  velocity  of  the  pnlse.     It  is  tme,  when  we  rise 
erect  from  the  horisental  position,  a  greater  nmnber  of  mnsdes  are 
bixmght  into  action,  hot  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  pheaemenon- 
in  qnestion.     He  had  proved  this  hy  plaoing  dilfeyeiit  pettens  ia«n- 
apparatus,  so  oonstnicted  that  the  hody  conldbe  placed  in  all  }pm* 
tnres  without  any  mnsenlar  motion,  and  he  foond  that  the  difeseo*  * 
thd  pnlse  followed  all  the  angles  of  eieration  exactly,  and  this  even 
in  persons  when  asleep.     Bot  when  the  body  is  inferad,  with  the* 
head  lowered  and  the  feet  raided,  ^is  rule  does  not  hold  good.* 
This  part  of  the  salgect  he  proposes  to  follow  at  a  fatoro  opportunity** 

Part  II. 

jyt.  M'Dminell  next  referred  to  exceptions  to  the  doetn&e  of- 
the  dfffsrendal  ptalse  made  by  his  friend  Mr.  Tvavers  Bhickley  of 
DnMin.  He  had  himself  met  with  persons  appanntly  in  health  iu 
whom  there  was  little  or  no  di€erential  pulse,  but  frsm  some  recent 
Observations  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  these  exceptions  may 
have  arisen  from  disease  of  the  heart  or  great  arteries.  He  had  cer- 
tainly found  the  maximum  of  the  differential  pnlse  in  aneurisms  of 
the  descending  aorta,  in  three  or  four  cases  of  which  the  pcdsedeuUed 
on  rising  erect.  Nevertheless  it  was  fair  to  acknowledgo  that  Mr.  T^ 
Bleckley  had  found  the  most  permanent  or  stationary  pulses  in  cases 
of  organic  lesion  of  the  hearr.  These  facts,  though  appttrei^y  con- 
tradictory, may  botfi  be  true,  and  may  tend  to  establisk  a  just  expla-^ 
nation  when  they  are  more  numeions  and  mors  perfootly  unden* 
stood. 

The  greater  •  number  of  these  observations  occurred  to  .Dn 
McDonnell,  before  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writtnge  of  Laennec* 
Although  Laennec*s  discoveries  have  given  a  new  torn  to  the  subject^ 
and  created  a  more  lively  interest  about  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  yet 
it  gives  a  greater  value  to  the  foregoing  facts  as  liir  as  they  ana  sub* 
ktantiated.  One  thing  invariably  occurred,  that,  in  propovtion  as 
the  pulse  was  accelerated  or  retarded,  by  change  of  posture^  its 
strength  tiid  fulness  were  affected  in  an  inverse  ratio*  He  thought 
that  lin  attention  to  this  circumstance  might  probably  assist  in  form<i 
lag  a  more  just  measure  of  the  strength  and  fhkiess  of  the  pulse  than 
any  hitherto  known,  but  pot  this  forwards  merely  as  a  cenjeoture. 

While  engaged  in  these  inquiries  about  thirty  yeata  since,  he 
had  found  that  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  of  tho  foetus,  before  it  breathed, 
was  slower  than  in  those  of  the  mothpr.  He  had  found  |ilso,  thai  if 
the  child,  when  bom,  remained  for  some  time  without  breathing,  the 
pulse  continued  slow  during  that  interval,  and  became  aeoeleiftted 
only  at  the  instant  it  took  in  its  first  breath.  This  fact  appearing  ts 
hho  new,  he  had  investigated  the  ctroumstaBce  in  the  cow,  and  M«- 
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log  the  phenomena  similar,  he  had  communicated  his  ohsenrations  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Labatt,  Dr.  Stokes,  and  Dr.  Doaglas  in  Dablin, 
none  of  whom  had  erer  noticed  it  in  any  author.  Dr.  Jefferaj  men- 
tioned it  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  *'  Observations  on  the  Heart  and 
on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Foetus,"  and  thought  it  might  hold  true  of 
quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  of  all  warm-blooded  animals*  He  thought 
it  probable  that  the  foetus  before  respiration  was  in  the  condition  of  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  partook  of  that  slowness  of  the  pulse  which 
characterises  the  tribe.  There  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge g^reat  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  slow  pulse  in  the  arteries  of 
the  foBtus  with  the  rapidity  of  the  sounds  as  heard  by  the  stethoscope. 
How  are  we  to  reconcile  such  contradictory  facts,  as  that  150  strokes 
or  more  should  be  heard  by  the  stethoscope,  while  the  pulse  of  the 
child  is  only  50  or  60  ?  Supposing  both  these  points  established  by 
obsenration,  he  wotild  submit  the  fi»llowing  hypothesis  in  explanation^ 
viz.  that  although  there  are  but  two  sounds  of  the  heart  heard  for 
eveiy  pulsation  of  an  artery  in  the  adult,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
same  ratio  should  exist  in  the  foetus.  While  the  foramen  ovale  re* 
inains  open  and  in  the  full  performance  of  its  office,  it  is  plain  that 
the  two  auricles  cannot  contract  simultaneously;  because  in  that  case 
the  blood  could  not  be  freely  transmitted,  the  one  driving  it  forward, 
the  other  backward  at  the  same  instant  Therefore,  until  nature 
closes  that  aperture,  the  right  auricle  must  contract  first,  and  the 
left  immediately  afterwards,  while  the  ventricles  will  contract  in 
unison  as  they  do  in  the  adult.  Hence  it  happens,  (if  this  hypo- 
thesis  be  true,)  that  instead  of  having  two  sounds  of  the  heart  for 
every  arterial  puse,  we  shall  have  three  or  four. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  has  been  asserted,  that  neither  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  are  produced  by  the  auricles ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
if  this  be  true  of  the  adult,  that  it  shouM  be  true  of  the  foetus,  whose 
circulation  is  different.  Besides,  it  has  not  been  asserted  by  any 
one,  that  the  pulse  of  the  foetus  is  slow  or  quick,  but  merely  that 
the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  adult.  This 
matter,  however,  must  be  decided  by  future  investigations. 

It  may  appear  surprising,  how  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  can 
be  transmitted  through  the  liquor  amnii,  and  through  the  parietes  of 
the  uterus  and  abdomen  in  the  mother,  so  as  to  become  distinctly 
audible ;  but  the  following  simple  experiment  will  serve  to  explain  it. 
Siispend  a  watch  in  a  vessel  containing  many  gallons  of  water,  and 
on  applying  your  ear  to  any  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel, 
you  will  hear  the  beats  more  distinctly  than  in  the  air.  The  same 
thing  occurs  when  several  folds  of  cloth  are  passed  round  the  vessel. 
Dr.  McDonnell  thought  this  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  bearing  the  sounds  of  the  auricles  in  the  foetal  heart, 
thougib  they  could  not  be  heard  in  that  of  the  adult. 

When  the  pulse  is  felt  in  the  funis  of  a  new  bom  child,  its 
strength  and  fulness  appears  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  arteries 
in  the  adult  ?  Whence  arises  this  impulse  ?  While  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus is  still  open,  the  blood  of  both  ventricles  is  driven  at  one 
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stroke  into  tha  descending  aorta;  whereas  in  the  adult,  the  blood 
passing  through  the  descending  aorta,  merely  receives  the  impulse 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Before  respiration  takes  place,  the  vessels  of 
the  cord  pulsate  with  great  force,  but  as  soon  as  the  child  breathes, 
they  shrink  rapidly  and  become  pale  and  flat.  Now  all  this  occurs 
when  yon  raise  the  foetus  and  the  cord  above  the  level  of  the  pla- 
centa. This  happens  whether  the  placenta  be  attached  or  not,  whe- 
ther the  cord  pulsates  or  not,  and  finally,  after  the  arteries  have  been 
tied  leaving  the  vein  free. 

Dr.  McDonnell  concluded  his  paper  with  an  account  of  seve- 
ral experiments  made  in  descending  twenty- six  feet  in  a  diving-bell; 
the  result  being  that  no  change  whatsoever  was  observed  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  pulse  or  breathing  under  all  the  variable  degrees  of  pres- 
sure ;  but  that  the  carbonization  upon  every  volume  of  the  expired 
air  decreased  and  increased  accordingly  as  he  descended  or  ascended. 
Hence  he  infers  that  man  and  all  such  animals  can  live,  if  supplied 
with  pure  air,  under  all  degrees  of  increased  pressure,  and  also  at  all 
heights,  until  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  becomes  in- 
capable of  decarbonating  their  blood. 

'  Dr.  Carson  said  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  com* 
manication  of  Dr.  McDonnell.  He  thought  that  portion  of  it  particu- 
larly important  in  which  it  had  been  determined  by  experiments  that 
the  circulation  of  the  foetus  was  slower  than  that  of  the  adult.  In 
€shes,  which  are  immersed  in  a  fluid  of  the  same  speciflc  gravity, 
the  circulation  is  also  remarkable  slow. 

Dr.  Collins  said,  that  from  the  experiments  he  had  made  on 
the  subject,  he  had  come  to  quite  a  different  conclusion.  He  had 
invariably  found  the  circulation  of  the  foetus  much  quicker  than  that 
of  the  mother. 

Mr.  Carlile. — I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  observations  I  am 
about  to  make,  do  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  Dr.  McDonnell's  commu- 
nication, but  to  some  points  connected  with  the  motions  and  sounds  of 
the  heart.  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  express  the  gratification  I  feel  at  observing 
the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Williams, 
and  those  performed  by  the  Dublin  Committee.  Between  Dr.  Williams 
and  the  Committee,  the  only  essential  difference  is  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  first  sound,  and  this  is  a  difference  which  has  reference,  not  to 
the  fact,  but  to  its  explanation.  The  Committee  have  concluded,  that 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  the  cause  of 
the  first  sound,  because  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  by 
the  application  of  various  external  agents  to  the  ventricles,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  blood,  a  sound  resembling  the  first  sound 
has  been  heard.  We,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  pro- 
hably  two  causes  operated  in  the  f[>rmation  of  this  sound.  The  chief 
cause  we  look  upon  at  present  to  be  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood 
rushing  over  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  ventricles.  When  it  is  con- 
fiidered  that  the  current  of  blood  in  an  artery  on  whose  internal 
surface  an  excrescence  exists,  is  capable  of  producing  a  distinct 
sound,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  that  when  the  blood  rushes 
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over  the  rough  surfaces  of  the  ventricles,  it  must  produce  vibra- 
tioDS  and  collisions  capable  of  being  heard.  The  bruit  miactc- 
iaire  is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  doubt;  I  have  never  satisfied 
mjself  of  its  existence.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  are  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  if  it  exist,  perhaps  it  may  have  some  share  in 
the  production  of  the  first  sound.  Dr.  Williams  states,  that  when 
the  ventricular  systole  commences,  there  is  a  sudden  listening  in  the 
ivaUs  of  the  ventricle ;  and  to  this  he  attributes  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  Now  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  any  one  who  listens  care- 
fully and  attentively,  will  find  the  first  sound  similar  in  its  character 
from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  systole.  It  begins 
and  ends  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and  is  uniform  throughout; 
the  lightening  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is  an  instantaneous  ac- 
tion, and  therefore  I  should  be  disposed  to  reject  the  idea,  that  any 
tension  of  the  ventricular  walls  can  contribute  to  its  fi^rmation ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  remark  here,  that  I  am  aware  of  the  £p«at  difficuldsB 
with  which  the  investigation  is  surrounded. 

I  come  now  to  Dr.  Corrigan's  observations.     He  states  that  in  his 
opinion  the  impulse  is  formed  by  the  diastole,  and  not  by  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles.     In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  it  is  stated  that 
the  impulse  is  produoed  by  the  forward  motion  of  the  apex  and  body 
of  the  ventricle,  during  the  systole.    Dr.  Corrigan  objected  to  tbe 
circumstance  of  the  apex  concurring  in  its  production,  and  stated  in 
reference  to  an  explanation  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  apex,  which  I 
had  given  in  a  paper  published  in  the  transactions  of  this  Association, 
that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  figures 
would  conclude  that  that  explanation  was  incorrect.     Now  I  say  that 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  lines  and  angles  would 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.     It  is  a  law  of  muscular  action,  that 
the 'fibres  of  muscles  contract  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  there- 
fore, the  diminution  of  their  length,  when  contracted,  hears  aconstsnt 
ratio  to  their  lei^h  in  the  uncontracted  state.     The  length  of  the 
fibres  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  heart  varies  in 
difllerent  individuals ;  but  always  in  the  human  subject,  and  in  the 
higher  classes  of  animals,  the  length  on  the  front  far  surpasses  that 
of  those  on  the  posterior  surface.     This  diagram  gives  a  represen- 
tation of  the  relative  lengths  of  the  fibres,  on  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  human  heart ;  and  this  one,  the  relation  of  the 
corresponding  fibres,  in  tbe  heart  of  simpler  structure,  in  which  those 
lengths  are  equal,  or  nearly  so.     [Here  Mr.  Carlile  exhibited  two 
diagrams.]     In  the  human  heart,  the  fibres  by  whose  contraction  the 
apex  is  drawn  towards  the  base,  are  longer  on  tbe  front  than  on  tbe 
posterior  surface,  consequently,  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
the  apex  approaches  the  base,  not  in  the  axis  of  the  cone,  but  in  a 
curve  which  is  anterior  to  that  axis  :  if  the  fibres  on  the  front  and 
hack  are  equal,  then  when  the  heart  contracts,  the  apex  will  move 
towards  4he  base  in  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  but  if  the  fibres  on  tbe 
front  are  longer,  the  apex  will  be  drawn  forwards  and  upwards.   [Mr. 
Carlile  then  exhibited  two  other  diagrams,  representing  the  hunoan 
heart,  and  that  of  simpler  formation,  in  the  contracted  etate.]     Dr. 
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Cwrigaa  differs  htm  th«  Coaamittee  with  regapd  to  the  firet  and 
second  eomida.     He  etatea  that  the  fiiat  eouiid  i«  caused  by  the  rush 
of  blood  into  the  ventricles,  during  the  auricular  systole ;  the  second 
sound  by  the  ventricular  systole.     It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  arrives  at  these  conclusions.  In  physiology,  as  in  mo- 
rals, the  first  false  step  often  leads  to  others.     Dr.  Corrigan's  first 
false  step  was,  the  supposition  that  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  is  syn. 
chionons  with  the  pulse  in  all  the  arteries,  a  fact  which  has  been  dis- 
proved by  mathematical  reasoning  and  by  experiments.      He  was 
quite  too  acute  not  to  perceive  that  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  syn- 
chronous with,  but  precedes,  the  pulse  in  the  distant  arteries.     The 
first  sound,  however,  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  beat  of  the 
heart,  and  thei»fore  it  became  necessary  (as,  by  the  supposition  allu- 
ded to,  the  systole  of  the  ventrioles  was  excluded  from  the  formation 
of  that  sound)  to  look  among  the  motions  of  the  ventricles^  for  some 
one  which  nught  fulfil  the  problem  of  the  first  sound,  namely,  which 
might  precede  the  systole,  and  appear  capable  of  producing  a  sound, 
and  this  motion  was  necessarily  diastole.     The  systole  had  been  ex- 
cloded  by  this  process  of  reasoning,  and  the  diastole  was  inferred.*— 
The  first  sound,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  during  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  and  the  impulse 
was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  body  of  the 
ventricle  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  while  in  that  state.     With 
respect  to  the  second  sound,  it  was  also  necessary  to  find  some  expla- 
nation, and  this  Dr.  Corrigan  found  in  the  ventricular  systole,  and  by 
the  following  process:  the  diastole  is  followed  by  the  systole ;  the  second 
sound  follows  the  first  sound ;  the  first  sound  is  caused  by  the  dias- 
tole ;  therefore  the  second  is  caused  by  the  systole.     But  the  first 
sound  is  long,  and  the  auricular  systole  is  short,  the  second  sound  is 
short,  and  the  ventricular  systole  is  long.     Here  then.  Dr.  Corrigan, 
after  the  manner  of  Procrustes,  who  also  was  an  experimental  ana- 
tomist, adapted  the  lengths  of  his  subjects  Co  the  necessities  of  the 
case  ;  he  lengthened  or  shortened  them  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  Procrustean  bed ;  he  stretched  to  the  length  of  the  long,  first  sound, 
the  naturally  short  ventricular  diastole,  and  shortened  to  the  measure 
ef  the  short  second  sound,  the  naturally  long  systole  of  the  ventricles. 
I  oome  now  to  examine  his  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
second  sound.     He  states  that  it  arises  from  a  sudden  coming  toge- 
ther of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  immediately  after  their  systole. 
This  conclusion  is  open  to  numerous  objections.     First,  it  assumes 
that  the  ventricles  empty  themselves  completely  of  their  blood.    Of 
this  I  have  strong  doubti ;  and  I  concur  in  this  opinion  with  Dr. 
Williams.     I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  because  I  think  that  the 
carities  of  the  heart  in  the  higher  order  of  animals  empty  themselves 
less  completely  than  in  the  lower ;  to  this  opinion  1  have  been  led  by 
obttrvatione  during  experiments,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
structure  of  the  heart  in  different  classes  of  animals.     The  specific 
fonotiens  of  these  parts  are  performed  more  completely  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  animals.     In  the  latter  I  do  not  think  that  the 
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ventricleB  are  ev«r  completely  emptied  in  any  instance.  I  ha:?e  ntrer 
found  the  dead  heart  completely  empty,  except  ib  one  eaee  of  te- 
taniw ;  in  this  case  the  heart  was  twisted  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 
ner from  the  contraction  of  its  fibres,  and  the  left  ventricle  was  foand 
empty. 

I  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  as  one  of  minor  importance.  The 
nature  of  the  contact  between  the  sides  of  the  ventricles  remains  to 
be  examined.     Dr.  Corrigan  has  made  experiments  to  prove  this, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  that  Dr.  C.  should  have  made 
such  an  experiment,  and  still  more  that  he  should  have  relied  upon 
it.     The  dead  heart  was  selected  for  the  purpose;  a  syringe  was 
adapted  to  one  of  the  great  arteries,  the  ventricle  was  filled  with 
water,  and  the  piston  of  the  syringe  being  retracted,  a  sound  resem- 
bling the  second  sound  was  heard.     Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
when  the  two  surfaces  of  the  dead  ventricle  came  ^*  smack'*  together, 
a  sound  somewhat  like  the  second  sound  might  be  produced.    Bot 
contrast  the  circumstances  of  this  experiment  with  the  action  of  the 
living  heart,  which  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.     There  the  parts 
come  together  by  a  lengthened  and  graduated  action;  before  the 
surfaces  can  touch,  the  cavity  must  have  been  gradually  obliterated ; 
and  instead  of  a  sudden  slap  between  the  parietes,  we  have  merely 
a  forcible  closing  or  pressure.     I  appeal  to  any  one  of  ordinary  per- 
ceptions and  common  understanding,  whether  the  abrupt,  clear,  de- 
cisive ''  second*'  sound  could  be  produced  by  a  cause  manifestly  so 
inadequate.     But  there  is  still  another  objection  which  is  fatid  to 
Dr.  C.'s  conclusions.     He  says,  that  the  second  sound  occurs  at  the 
termination  of  the  ventricular  systole.     Any  person  who  makes  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  ear-tube  over  one  of  the  great  arteries,  and 
places  his  hand  upon  the  ventricles  while  beating,  will  find  that  the 
second  sound  is  not  heard  until  after  the  ventricular  systole  is  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  diastole.    Dr. 
Corrigan  yesterday  admitted  that  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  caused  by 
the  ventricular  systole,  with  which  the  first  sound  is  synchronous ; 
consequently,  in  his  view,  both  the  first  and  second  sounds  are  caused 
by  the  ventricular  systole ;  now  to  say  that  an  unvarying  cause  can, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  produce  two  such  different  effects,  ii 
at  least  unphilosophical.  Dr.  C.  objects  to  one  of  our  experiments,  that 
the  second  sound  is  probably  drowned  by  the  whizzing  or  rushing 
sound,  noticed  as  occurring  at  the  same  time,  supposing  that  the  rush- 
ing sound  was  the  louder  of  the  two.    I  would  invert  this  position  and 
say,  that  the  second  sound,  as  heard  previously  to  the  confining  of 
the  valves,  is  louder  than  the  rushing  sound  wluch  was  heard  aitor 
that  operation.  Besides,  we  could  hear  both  sounds  together,  as  is  de- 
tailed in  one  of  our  experiments,  and  did  not  find  it  at  all  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  them. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  I  omitted  to  mention  before,  and 
which  1  should  wish  any  one,  who  doubts  the  forward  motions  of  the 
ventricles  and  the  apex  during  the  systole,  to  repeat.  Take  out  the 
heart  of  an  animal  quickly,  and  while  it  is  still  beatingi  suspend  it  in 
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water  by  a  line ;  precisely  the  same  motions  will  occur  in  the  ven- 
tricles while  suspended  in  the  fluid  as  while  beating  in  the  body  of 
the  animal.  With  respect  to  some  observations  of  Dr.  Carson,  that 
the  presence  of  air  in  contact  with  the  blood  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  sound ; — I  believe  in  the  healthy  state  air  is  never  found 
in  the  heart.  In  an  experiment  which  I  made  some  time  back  of 
injecting  a  quantity  of  air  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  as  soon 
as  the  air  reached  the  heart  a  violent  struggle  of  that  org^n  took 
place  :  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  right  auricle  forcibly,  and  in 
jets,  expelled  the  blood  from  the  vein ;  the  animal  became  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  heart,  immediately  taken  out 
of  the  body,  was  found  to  be  insensible  to  stimulation :  the  violence  of 
its  action  had  been  such  as  to  destroy  its  vitality,  and  it  could  con- 
tract no  longer.  I  think  here  the  heart  died  first  and  the  animal 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Carlile  was  proceeding  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Carson 
with  respect  to  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  in  the 
chest,  as  connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  when. 

Dr.  Collins  rose  and  stated  that  the  discussion  was  becoming 
too  protracted,  as  very  many  papers  of  importance  were  to  be  read 
before  the  section. 

Mr.  Carlile  then  etated  to  the  President,  that  he  was  just 
about  to  conclude,  and  would  merely  refer  to  the  circulation  in  the 
cases  of  artificial  respiration  in  the  foetus,  in  some  reptiles,  and  in 
fishes,  as  confirming  his  opinions. 

Dr.  Cor  RIO  AN  said,  that  he  thought  it  would 'be  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  time  to  make  any  reply  at  present,  as  some  of  the 
Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  subject  was  not  as  yet  settled^ 
and  required  further  observaUons  and  experiments. 

Dr.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Graves  assented  to  this^  and  the  sec- 
tion passed  on  to  the  next  paper. 

Dr.  Harrison  read  a  communication  on  certain  bones  found  in 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  ruminantia. 

Dr.  Harrison  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  refe- 
rences which  had  been  already  made  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  heart,  he  should  compress  within  as  small  a  compass  as  po8si-> 
ble,  the  observations  which  he  ibtended  to  lay  before  the  meeting. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  system,  in  the  higher  orders 
of  animals,   exibited  a  series  of  mechanical  provisions,   admirably 
adapted  to  secure  that  harmonious  order  indispensable  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  economy.     Although  the  due  activity  of  the  circulating 
organs  must  depend  mainly  on  the  integrity  of  the  nervous  and  vital 
powers,  yet  many  steps  in  this  interesting  process  are  purely  mecha- 
nical.    A  review  of  the  various  org^ans  engaged  in  that  function  un- 
folds a  series  of  curious  mechanical  provisions,  varying  ad  infinitum  ; 
all  having  a  common  type,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  one  common 
hand ;  and  so  wonderfully  contrived  in  every  part,  that  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity  could  not  make  in  them  a  single  improve- 
ment. 
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la  the  form  and  atracture  of  the  heart  the  greatest  divecsitj  pre- 
vaili.  Thus,  in  fishee  where  the  circulation  is  single,  we  find  the 
heart  small  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  its  Talvahr 
apparatus  very  imperfect.  In  reptiles,  where  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  double  circulation  of  the  higher  animals,  the  heart  is 
increased  in  size,  and  its  parts  proportionably  well  developed.  In  birds 
the  apparatus  is  still  more  complex.  The  heart  is  large,  we  hare 
TaWes  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary,  and  the  left  auriculo-Tentricu- 
lar  opening  is  furnished  with  a  sphincter  muscle.  In  the  right  auri- 
culo-ventricular  opening  there  is  also  a  sphincter  muscle,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  muscular  mass  of  the  heart  prefects,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  Yalve.  In  the  amphibia  and  cetacea,  the  circulation  presents  some 
verj  remarkable  peculiarities ;  but  he  would  not  dwell  on  this  point, 
as  the  subject  had  been  already  touched  on  in  Dr.  Houston's  paper, 
on  the  peculiarities  in  the  circulating  organs  of  diving  animals. 

He  did  not  intend  to  give  any  particular  account  of  the  circulate 
ing  apparatus  in  the  four  higher  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
although  a  review  of  their  circulating  organs  would  ^aroye  highly  in- 
teresting, and  serve  to  illustrate  by  comparison  the  uses  of  the  various 
additional  provisions  for  carrying  on  that  function,  and  how  each  ad- 
dition to  this  complicated  machinery  serves  some  important  purpose. 
He  would  confine  himself  at  present  to  some  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture in  the  hearts  of  certain  ruminantia.  These  peculiarities  have 
been  but  lightly  touched  on  by  writers  on  comparative  anatomy. 
Cuvier  scarcely  alludes  to  them ;  they  are  mentioned  but  in  a  very 
general  way  by  Cams  and  Meckel,  and  the  notices  of  them  given  by 
Haller,  Morgagni,  and  others,  are  extremely  imperfect.  The  stmc- 
tures  to  which  he  refiarred  were  situated  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
aorta,  and  consisted  of  two  bones,  somedmes  more ;  two,  however, 
were  essential,  the  additional  ones  being  only  occasionally  present. 
The  first  bone  was  large,  and  of  an  irregular  form,  somewnat  resem- 
bling the  malar  bone  in  shape.  It  lies  deep  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
septum  of  the  auricle,  and  cannot  be  seen  without  some  dissection. 
One  of  its  margins  is  concave,  and  g^vee  attachment  to  the  anterior 
division  of  the  mitral  valve ;  the  other  edges  have  an  irregular  outline, 
and  give  connection  to  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricle.  The  second 
bone  is  smaller ;  it  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart, 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  aorta,  and  can  be  seen  by  a  little  dissection. 
It  contributes,  like  the  former,  to  strengthen  the  floor  of  the  semilu- 
nar valves,  and  give  attachment  to  muscular  fibres. 

[Here  Dr.  Harrison  gave  a  minnte  description  of  the  anatomical 
relations  of  these  bones.] 

Dr.  Harrison  stated  that  he  had  not  found  these  bones  so  dis- 
tinct la  any  other  animals.  There  is  no  vestige  of  them  in  the  lioree 
or  dog.  In  the  aorta  of  a  very  oki  horse,  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
Bfteetingf  there  was  a  small  cartilaginous  body,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  look  upon  as  a  rudiment  of  the  larger  bone,  but  this  was  the  only 
approach  to  the  structure  in  question,  which  he  bad  witnessed  in  that 
animal.     He  noticed  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  heart  of 
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the  ox  and  horse;  in  Ibe  fonaer  the  parietes  of  the  heart  being  ex- 
tremely thick,  strong,  and  fleshy,  ana  the  cavities  small,  whereas  in 
the  horse,  the  cavities  were  proportionablj  large,  and  the  ventricular 
walls  thin.  There  were  some  other  animals  in  which  a  somewhat 
similar  structure  was  observable.  In  the  stag,  the  rudiment  of  the 
anterior  bone  existed,  but  not  of  the  posterior.  Of  all  animals,  the 
best  specimens  of  these  bones  were  to  be  ibund  in  the  ox.  It  has  been 
stated  (said  Dr.  Harrison)  by  some,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  young  animal,  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  here  is  the  heart  of  a  calf 
three  weeks  old,  and  you  can  perceive  how  rapidly  the  development 
of  these  bones  is  going  on.  Here  is  a  cartilaginous  mass  in  the  sitna-o 
tion  of  the  larger  bone,  and  you  can  see  a  nucleus  of  bone  in  the  cen-» 
tre  of  it  very  plainly.  This  shews  clearly  that  those  ossific  deposits 
are  not,  as  Carus  thinks,  accidental,  but  are  the  result  of  a  natural 
process. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  sise  and  structure  of  these  bones, 
and  firom  the  numerous  dissections  I  have  made,  I  am  led  to  con- 
sider that  they  serve  the  following  purposes.  The  heart  of  the  ox  is 
very  peculiar  in  its  structure ;  its  cavities  are  very  small,  its  muscular 
parietes  yery  thick,  and  of  enormous  power.  Now,  the  muscular 
structure,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  stop  short  at  the  tendinous 
insertions  of  the  aorta,  and,  consequently,  it  leaves  that  portion  of  the 
vessel  which  corresponds  to  the  semilunar  valves  in  a  weak  and  un- 
protected state.  I  conceive^  therefore,  that  one  of  the  purposes  which 
these  bones  serve,  is  to  strengthen  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels  in 
these  situations,  and  defend  die  opening  of  the  aorta  from  the  effects 
of  violent  contraction.  In  the  second  place,  this  bone  (the  larger 
one)  afibrds  a  degree  of  protection  to  the  auricle,  which  has  a  larger 
cavity,  but  is  not  so  strong  as  the  ventricle ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
a£brds  a  fixed  point  for  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  during 
the  auricular  systole.  It  may  also  serve  to  prevent  that  cavity  from 
being  completely  closed.  Thirdly,  it  gives  strength  and  attachment 
to  the  mitral  valve,  which  is  fixed  to  its  upper  border.  Again,  when 
we  consider  the  size  and  calibre  of  the  aorta  in  the  ox,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary thickness  and  elasticity  of  its  parietes,  we  shall  readily 
see  the  necessity  of  having  some  provision  to  support  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  returning  columns  of  blood.  Accordingly,  when  we 
examine  the  aortic  sinuses  we  find,  that  of  two  of  them,  the  floors 
are  formed  by  these  bones,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  structure.  The 
third  sinus  of  the  aorta,  which  is  deprived  of  this  protection,  is  de- 
fended by  a  peculiar  provision,  consisting  of  a  remarkable  fatty  de- 
posit of  a  hard  and  firm  nature,  and  which  is  found  in  the  young^t 
animals,  even  in  those  which  are  very  lean.  The  sinuses  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  also  defended  by  this  fatty  substance  ;  in  fact,  it 
appears  to  be  their  principal  protection,  for  when  dissected  off,  the 
walls  appear  so  weak,  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  bearing  the  im- 
petus of  the  returning  blood.  The  semilunar  valves  in  the  calf  and 
ox  are  also  very  beautiful,  and  the  corpora  Aurantii  highly  developed* 
80  as  to  afford  good  grounds  to  think,  that  they  are  intended  chiefly 
ibr  the  support  of  the  valves  along  their  free  margin* 
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Dr.  Harrison  concluded  by  exhibiting  some  very  beantiful  pre^ 
parations  of  the  bones  already  described.  He  had  made  many  dis- 
sections of  these  bones,  and, would  feel  happy  in  exhibiting  them  to 
any  gentleman  who  was  anxious  for  further  information.  As  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting, 
he  had  condensed  his  observations  as  much  as  possible,  and  would 
trespass  no  longer  on  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Hart  then  announced  that  Dr. Houston  would  read  a  paper 
on  certain  hydatids  found  in  the  omentum  of  the  Axis  Deer. 

As  this  interesting  paper  derives  great  importance  from  a  series 
of  beautiful  drawings,  illustrative  of  the  facts  which  it  advances,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  reserve  it  for  our  next  number,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  publish,  at  the  same  time,  the  drawings,  of  which  the  author 
has  given  us  permission  to  make  copies.     I'he  paper  contains  a  de- 
scription of  several  hydatids,  but  more  especially  the  cysticercns  tenti^ 
icoUiSj  of  which  a  great  number,  of  large  size,  were  found  in  the 
omentum  of  an  axis  deer,  which  died  in  the  Zoological  Grardens,  at 
Dublin.     The  principal  object  of  the  paper  is  to  determine  the  patho- 
logical changes,  which  hydatids  and  other  parasitical  animals  under- 
go, and  their  relation  to  malignant  or  tubercular  diseases.    The  dege- 
neration of  hydatids  through  all  their  changes  is  described,  and  the 
phenomena  of  degeneration  are  traced  by  Dr.  Houston  to  a  different 
source  and  termination,  from  that  supposed  by  other  authors  to  belong 
to  them.     The  following  extract  from  the  paper,  will  give  some  idea 
of  Dr.  Houston's  views  on  the  subject.     *'  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  disease  in  the  cyst  proceeds  and  becomes  the  cause 
of  death  in  the  hydatid,  or  that  the  animal,  after  passing  into  the  state 
of  death,  and  thence  acting  as  a  source  of  irritation  on  the  investing 
membrane,  gives  rise  to  those  changes  in  that  texture,  which  have 
been  just  described,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  view  of  the  case  is 
the  correct  one  :  viz.  that  the  worm  having  arrived  at  a  certain  age 
dies ;  that  it  then  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign  body ;  and  that  all  the 
subsequent  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cyst  are  merely  the 
consequences  which  flow  therefrom.      The  numerous  and  singular 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  hydatid  timiours,  from  that  state  in 
which  they  exist  as  translucid  and  living  bodies,  to  that  in  which 
they  appear  in  the  form  of  small  bone-like  particles,  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  a  long  period  had  elapsed  since  the  development  of  the 
first  series  of  hydatids  in  the  omentum,  and  that  these  having  passed 
away,  were  succeeded  by  others,  which,  in  their  turn,  gave  place  to 
ternary  and  quaternary  formations,  each  equally  subject  to  decay,  and 
running  by  the  same  processes  into  the  same  ultimate  states  of  de- 
generation.    In  fact,  the  animals  might  be  said  to  have  established, 
in  the  omentum,  a  sort  of  colony — propagating  their  young,  passing 
through  '  les  quatre  ages  de  la  vie,*  and  finally  converting  their  ha- 
bitations into  sepulchres,  where  their  bodies  passed  into  complete 
decay,  without  farther  damage  to  the  surrounding  parts.     There  is 
most  probably  with  these,  as  with  uU  animated  beings,  a  limit  to  the 
term  of  their  existence ;  a  period  beyond  which  they  are  fated  not  to 
retain  the  condition  of  vitality." 
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The  full  reJMrt  of  this  paper,  together  with  the  accompanying 
plates,  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  Carmichael  rose,  and  was  about  to  make  some  patholo- 
gical observations  on  hydatids,  when  he  was  interrupted ;  the  under- 
standing of  the  meeting  being,  according  to  a  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Montgomery,  that  all  discussions  should  be  postponed  until  the  pa- 
pers appointed  by  the  Committee  to  be  read,  had  been  laid  before  the 
meeting.  This  regulation,  however,  not  referring  to  the  communi- 
cation of  any  new  facts  tending  to  elucidate  the  subjects  under  con- 
sideration. 

Dr.  Harrison  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
a  peculiar  species  of  ento2oa,  occasionally  found  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  human  subject.  Here  is  an  enlarged  view  (said  Dr. 
Harrison)  of  the  biceps  of  a  human  subject,  and  you  may  perceive 
that  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  dotted  all  over  with  oral  white  specks. 
When  examined  with  a  microscope,  these  specks  are  found  to  con-* 
stst  of  a  semitransparent  cyst  of  an  elliptic  form,  in  the  interior  of 
which  a  minute  worm  lies  coiled  up  into  spires.  These  specks  are 
more  distinct  a  few  days  after  death  than  in  the  recent  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  cysts  becoming  more  opaque.  Tlie  worms  have 
been  frequently  examined  after  being  removed  from  the  cysts,  and 
have  been  found  to  move  for  several  hours  after  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  are  of  a  pyriform  shape,  when  taken  out,  and  seem 
te  have  a  kind  of  transverse  opening  at  their  larger  extremity.  I 
do  not  exactly  know  to  what  particular  class  of  ehtozoa  they  are  to 
be  referred;  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  belong  to  a 
new  class,  of  which  the  genus  is  not  ascertained ;  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  seems  to  require  farther  investigation.  I  have  never 
found  them  in  any  of  the  involuntary  muscles :  a  few  have  been  met 
with  in  the  semi-involuntary,  particularly  along  the  margins  of  the 
diaphragra,  and  in  the  sphincter  ani ;  but  they  are  chiefly  observed 
in  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  loins  and  back. 
Out  of  six  specimens  examined,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
of  them  in  the  heart  or  the  muscular  tunics  of  tbe  intestines.  They 
occur  in  the  limbs,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  back  and  loins ;  I 
have  seen  a  grater  number  of  them  in  the  latter  situation  than  in 
any  other.  In  the  liver  of  the  same  subject,  from  which  this  draw-. 
ing^  of  the  biceps  was  taken,  I  found  a  large  cyst  containing  hyda- 
tids ;  and  I  mention  this  fact,  as  shewing  the  same  disposition  in  the 
indifidnal  to  the  formation  of  viveniia  intra  viventia.  I  have  in 
addition  to  state,  that  I  have  never  observed  these  entozoa  except  in 
emaciated  individuals  of  an  apparently  scrofulous  habit.  In  three 
of  the  six  persons  examined,  there  was  tubercular  disease  of  the 
longs,  in  the  rest  there  were  manifest  signs  of  previous  scrofu- 
lous ulceration.  Dr.  Harrison  said  he  mentioned  these  facts,  in 
connexion  with  what  had  been  stated  by  Dr.  Houston.  He  had  not 
examined  that  state  of  the  muscles  in  the  hog,  to  which  the  name  of 
measiles  was  popularly  given,  but  thought  it  probable,  that  this  state 
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migiit  depend  on  a  caive  Bomewhat  tpafofpoiis,  naindj  tko  devdop- 
ment  of  entocoa. 

Mr.  Gkamftov  (who  kad  takeft^e  oliair  in  place  of  Dr.Fri- 
chard)  said^  that  anj  geatlemen  having  &ets  ilhirtratiye  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Harrieon'e  paper,  was  at  lihertj  to  atate  them  to  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Roe  of  CaTan  said,  that  he  vae  caUed  aome  time  bedL  to 
▼iait  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  reeiding  at  Donn,  in  the  ooanty  Cano; 
the  girl  had  been  attacked  aeveral  daya  previoairiy  with  influmaatioB 
of  the  thigh,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  arriiral  waa  labouring  under  aereie 
aymptomatac  ferer  with  deltrinm.    The  thigh  waa  tenae,  red,  and 
afaining,  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  ita  natural  aizot  and  extremely 
painful.    No  cauae  could  be  aaaigned  for  the  diaeaae,  and  he  was  in" 
formed,  that  until  the  occurzence  of  the  preaent  attack,  aha  bed 
alwaya  enjoyed  excellent  health.    Hainng  aaeeriained  thia  exiataace 
of  a  collection  of  matter  under  the  fiascia,  ha  made  an  indaioD,  aad 
evacuated  a  bowl-fbU  of  pua,  mixed  with  what  he  omaidered  to  be 
olota  of  blood.     Hia  attention-waa  not  directed  to  the  contenta  of  the 
abaceaa  at  that  time,  beaidea  the  room  waa  dark,  and  he  waa  anxioas 
to  give  vent  to  the  pua  aa  quickly  aa  poaaible,  aa  ^e  patient  waa  ex* 
tremely  reatleaa.    On  emptying  the  matter  from  the  bowl  on  a  dean 
flag  ootaide  the  door,  the  g^rl'a  mother  waa  aupriaed  to  find  aaaeog  it 
a  leech  coiled  up,  quite  alive  and  moving  actively.     She  immediately 
brought  the  leech  to  me  and  it  cootinued  to  live  for  aeveral  daya 
afterwarda.     On  inquiring  minutely  into  the  hiatory  of  the  case,  I 
found  that  aome  daya  before  ahe  firat  oom|dained  of  the  limb  she  had 
been  gathering  water-creaaea  in  a  ditch  and  had  felt  hurt  in  or  aboet 
the  ankle  of  the  inflamed  limb,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it 
at  the  time.     On  examining  the  ankle  I  found  a  triaBgular  cicatrix 
auch  aa  that  which  might  be  produced  by  a  leech  bite.    Thia  fact 
would  aeem  to  prove  that  auch  animala  can  enter^  burrow  in,  and 
preaerve  their  vitality  in  die  aoft  parte  of  the  human  body. 

A  member  aaked  whether  Dr.  Roe  meant  to  atate  that  the  leech 
had  entered  in  the  manner  auppoaed? 

Dr.  Roe  atated  that  he  did  not  know  any  other  vray  in  which  it 
oould  enter.  The  animal  in  queatSen  waa  what  ia  ealled  the  hoiae- 
leech,  and  which  ia  generally  found  in  ditchee  and  atanding  poola. 

Tie  chairman  atated,  that  aome  time  aince  aeveral  of  the  deer 
at  the  phoenix  perk  had  manifoated  ayn^toaaa  of  deliriam,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  waa  found  neceeaary  to  ahoot  them.  On  opening 
aix  of  theae  animala,  he  had  found  the  trachea  in  every  caae  fiUed 
with  worma.  The  mucoua  membrane  waa  ao  thiddy  eovered  with 
them,  and  they  lay  ao  closely  together,  that  at  fimt  aight  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recogniae  them;  but  when  the  trachea  waa  placed  in 
water,  they  became  loeae,  and  could  be  easily  distingniahed.  They 
were  pendulous  in  the  trachea,  and  attached  by  the  bead,  which  bora 
aome  reaemblance  to  that  of  a  leech.  Several  of  thoae  worma  con- 
tinued to  live  for  more  than  three  minutea  after  being  detaehed  ficom 
their  nidna. 
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la  mswar  lo  a  quetliui  from  a  nwinber,  Mr.  Crampton  aaid,  that 
Ibe  deer  were  quite  deUrionSi  and  ran  wildly  about  the  park,  knockr 
ing  their  heade  against  the  trees.  He  had  exa^nined  the  brain,  bat 
had  not  heoi  able  to  find  any  thing  in  it  td  explain  the  symptoms. 

Mr«  Dick  slated  that  he  had  recently  discovered  a  small  worm 
Mtaehed  to  Uie  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  in  the  horse,  of  which 
he  WQOld  be  happy  to  exhibit  a  specimen  to  any  gentleman  desirous 
of  seeing  it.  It  was  about  three-eighUis  of  an  inch  in  Jengtti,  and 
ky  with  its  tail  coiied  up,  in  the  mucus  ef  the  intestine,  forming  a 
mtd)  protuberance  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed. 

Dr.  Jacos  mentioned  a  Tery  interesting  fact  which  he  had  lately 
ascertained.  He  had,  at  the  siiggestioQ  m  6r.  Maisii,  (who  Sup;- 
pl{ed  him  with  a  qumber  of  fowl  for  the  purpose,)  dissected  a,  great 
many  chickens  labouring  under  the  disease  tenned  '^  pip.'^  anid  had 
discovered  that  it  was  owing  to  th<l  presence  ot  worms  in  the  trachea. 

Dt.  Cobri&an  said,  that  he  had  found  in  the  lung  of  a  rabbit 
a  worm  of  the  same  kind  as  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Crampton  in  the^ 
trachea  of  the  deer. 

Dr.  Houston  remarked,  that  the  occurrence  of  these  parasitic 
animals,  evmi  in  great  numbers,  should  not  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  been  the  cause  of  death,  as  many  persons  were  in- 
clined to  think.  He  had  been  frequently  surprised  to  find  the  vast 
quantities  of  worms  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  animals  at  all  periods 
of  their  existence,  without  producing  any  remarkable  inconvenience. 

A  member  detailed  a  case  of  ovarian  dropi^,  in  which  the  fluid 
had  been  evacuated  on  three  successive  occasions.  At  the  first  opera- 
.  tton  the  fluid  evacuated  was  semipurolent,  at  the  second  gelatinous, 
and  at  the  third  it  consisted  of  water  mixed  with  hydatids. 

Dr.  Jacob  would  trespass  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  attention  of 
the  meeting,  while  he  examined  some  statements  put  forward  by  M. 
8t.  Hilaire,  in  a  paper  containinff  an  account  of  the  mammary  glands 
in  the  cetacea.  llie  object  of  M.  St.  Hilaire  seemed  to  be  to  prove 
that  the  mammary  glands  in  these  animals  are  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
and  that  the  process  of  socking  in  the  young  of  the  cetacea  differs 
from  that  of  the  other  mammalia.  These  circumstances  are  the  position 
of  the  gland  between  the  belly  and  the  subcutaneous  muscles,  by 
whidi  it  is  said  to  be  subjected  to  pressure ;  and  the  existence  of  a 
reservoir  for  the  milk  running  the  whole  lengUi  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Jacob 
argued,  that  the  existence  of  a  subcutaneous  muscle  did  not  prove  that 
it  was  capable  of  pessing  out  the  fluid  contained  in  the  gland,  or 
that  this  pressure  might  occur  only  when  the  young  animal  was 
applied  to  the  mamma.  As  to  the  reservoir,  the  only  peculiarity  in 
.  it  consisted  in  its  being  formed  of  a  single  cavity ;  end  Uie  existence  of 
such  a  provision  was  necessary,  when  the  posture  of  the  animal  and 
the  situation  of  the  nipple  were  taken  into  consideration.  Another 
of  M.  St.  Hilaire's  assumptions  was,  that  the  young  of  the  cetacea 
could  not  suck  under  water.  Into  this  point  it  was  unnecessary  to 
enter,  as  it  had  been  already  disproved  by  Dr.  TrailL .  Dr.  Jacob 
heie  described  the  process  of  sucking,  and  proved  that  during  that 
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act;  respiration  is  carried  on  freely  and  calmly.  He  said  that  one 
of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter  under 
consideration  was,  the  apparent  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  the  soft 
palate  manifested  hy  M.  St.  Hilaire.  Dr.  J.  looked  on  the  soft  palate 
as  a  most  important  organ,  discharging  the  office  of  a  perfect  valvey 
and  capable  of  completely  closing  up  the  posterior  openings  of  the 
mouth  or  nares,  as  occasion  required.  He  concluded  by  showing 
some  interesting  experiments  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  soft  palate 
in  respiration,  socking,  &c.  Dr.  Jacob  exhibited  several  prepara- 
tions and  drawings  of  the  mamma  in  cetaceous  and  other  mammalia. 

Dr.  Collins  read  a  series  of  tables,  kept  during  his  seven  years 
residence  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Rutland-square.  These  tables, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  practice  of  the  hospital  during  his 
mastership,  are  at  present  in  the  press  and  will  be  shortly  published. 

Dr.  Alison  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meetmg  to  Dr.  Collins,  for 
the  extraordinary  labour  and  care  which  he  had  displayed  in  keeping 
these  tables.  Dr.  Greene  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  passed  una- 
nimously. 

A  communication  from  Sir  James  Murray  was  then  read,  con- 
taining some  observations  on  the  efifects  produced  in  various  forms  of 
disease,  by  lessening  or  increasing  atmospheric  pressure.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  notice  this 
communication  at  length.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
principal  points  developed  in  it  may  be  found  in  the  London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  and  in  the  Lancet  for  March,  1835. 

Dr.  Hart  announced,  that  the  Committee  were  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock,  and  that  he  should,  therefore,  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
Section. 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  August  \^tk. 

Dr.  P RICHARD  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  CARMicriAEL  made  some  observations  (in  reference  to  Dr. 
Houston's  paper  of  Wednesday)  as  to  the  independent  vitality  of 
parasitic  productions. 

Dr.  Houston  felt  gratified  by  the  attention  which  his  commu- 
nication had  excited,  but  would  not  enter  further  into  the  subject,  as 
it  was  one  which  did  not  admit  of  being  settled  by  ex  tempore  dis- 
cussion. 

Dr.  Hart  read  a  report  from  Dr.  Roupel,  on  the  effects  of  poi- 
sons on  the  animal  system. 

Dr.  RouPEL  commences  by  stating,  that  his  colleague.  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  had  already  laid  before  the  medical  section  at  Edinburgh,  a 
report  of  the  effects  of  irritants  ;  the  object  of  his  paper  was,  to  shew 
the  effects  produced  by  poisons  introduced  into  the  circulating  system, 
and  the  affinity  they  appear  to  exercise  for  the  component  elements 
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of  differei^t  parts  of  the  body.     Several  plates  were  exhibited,  illus- 
trating the  results. 

Plate  1st  represented  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  a  dog, 
poisoned  by  arsenic.     An  ounce  of  the  saturated  solution  of  arsenic, 
made  by  boiling  arsenious  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  was  injected 
into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog.     In  three  minutes  afterwards,  the 
animal  became  sick,  and  made  an  attempt  to  vomit ;  his  breaUiing 
also  became   very  much   hurried.     In    ten    minutes    more,    great 
intestinal  movements  appeared  to  be  going  on,  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  were  forcibl]|  contracted ;  in  twenty-five,  vomiting  took  place, 
followed  by  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs ;  in  thirty-five,  the  animal  died. 
The  body,  when  examined  shortly  afterwards,  was  found  rigid,  the 
blood  fluid,  the  lungs  stuffed  with  mucus,  but  not  inflamed.     The  pe- 
ritoneum was  rough,  and  had  lost  its  shining  appearance ;  the  sto- 
mach presented  the  hour-glass  contraction,  and  was  found  to  contain 
an  ounce  of  tough  mucus.     The  great  end  was  much  inflamed,  the 
lesser  differed  very  little  from  its  healthy  state.     The  large  intestine 
was  free  from  disease,  and  contained  solid  fsBcal  matter.     The  chief 
alteration  was  in  the  small  intestine,  which  was  extensively  inflamed, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  tough  mucus,  tinged  with  blood.     There 
was  no  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  or  bronchi ; 
or  in  the  lining  of  the  heart,  veins,  or  arteries.     The  chief  points  of 
interest,  connected  with  this  experiment,  are  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  those  parts,  with  which  the  poison  came  in  contact,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  restricted,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

Plate  2nd  represented  the  stomach  of  another  dog^  poisoned  in  the 
same  way.  The  subject  of  this  experiment  was  a  strong  animal,  and 
the  solution  of  arsenic  which  was  employed  had  been  filtered.  The 
same  quantity,  however,  was  administered  as  in  the  former  case,  and 
the  poison  was  injected  into  the  femoral  vein.  Shortly  after  the  ope- 
ration, vomiting  took  place ;  in  twelve  minutes  solid  faeces  were  passed 
from  the  bowels,  followed  by  tenesmus.  In  thirty- five  minutes,  vo- 
miting, cramps,  and  dysenteric  symptoms  occurred,  which  continued 
with  more  or  less  severity,  and  in  about  two  hours  the  animal  died. 
The  lungs  were  injected,  but  not  inflamed.  The  stomach  and  intes- 
tines were  universally  inflamed;  the  former  contained  about  four 
ounces  of  frothy  mucus,  the  latter,  throughout  its  entire  length,  a 
bloody  secretion.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  rest  of  the  body, 
were  redder  than  natural,  but  no  change  could  be  detected  in  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  venous  or  arterial  systems.  In  this  instance, 
the  longer  interval  between  the  injection  of  the  poison  and  the  death 
of  the  animal  gave  time  for  a  greater  extension  of  inflammation. 

Several  experiments  were  made  with  smaller  quantities  of  the 
arsenical  solution,  but  without  any  fatal  result.  Half  an  ounce, 
thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  strong  dog,  appeared  to  produce 
bat  little  inconvenience.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  liquor  hydrargyri 
oxymuriatis,  was  injected  into  the  veins  without  producing  any  ap- 
preciable result     .An  ounoe  (which   contains  half  a  grain  of  the 
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corrosive  sublimate)  produced  djBentery  aod  considerable  distreai, 
but  not  death. 

The  next  trials  were  made  with  tartar  emetic;  the  preparation 
employed  was  the  vinum  antimooialis.  An  ounce  of  this  was  throwa 
into  the  saphena  vein  of  an  active  terrier.  The  first  and  almost  im* 
mediate  effect  of  this  was  to  produce  symptoms  resembling  intoxi* 
eation,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  contained  in  the  preparation  employed.  The  animal  was 
able  to  stand  and  run,  but  reeled  about  and  tottered  in  its  gait.  On 
being  visited  some  hours  afterwards,  it  was  found  dead ;  from  the  ap» 
pearance  of  its  jaws,  vomiting  seemed  to  have  taken  place.  The 
brain  was  found  natural  in  appearance,  and  the  intestinal  canal  pre- 
sented nothing  different  from  the  normal  state ;  the  chief  alteration 
appeared  to  have  occurred  in  the  stomach,  which  exhibited  signs  of 
Intense  vascularity,  particularly  at  its  greater  end. 

Several  other  experiments  were  made  but  of  Ie»  interest;  when 
a  solution  of  a  metal  in  strong  acid  was  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
injection,  death  took  place  rapidly,  and  the  mucous  membrane  pre- 
sented a  marked  red  appearance.  Dr.  Roupel  had  been  able  to  sa- 
tisfy himself,  as  to  how  far  such  changes  in  the  intestinal  canal  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  compound,  or  to  the  effect  of  the  simple  acid, 
which  in  itself  would  coagulate  the  blood,  or  greatly  predispose  to 
that  condition.  The  injection  of  a  solution  of  creosote,  a  substance 
which  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  power  in  this  way,  has  no  in- 
fluence on  the  intestinal  canal.  A  drachm  of  this  substance,  mixed 
with  water,  produces  no  effect ;  but  when  injected  pure,  death  hsB 
been  the  result.  The  appearances  seen  on  dissection  in  this  case, 
were  confined  to  the  lungs,  which  were  black  and  gorged  with  blood 
that  appeared  to  conaist  of  minute  granules,  mixed  with  a  iluid  of 
inky  blackness. 

Dr.  Roupel  concludes,  that  any  attempts  at  exfflaining  the  effisds 
of  the  fbregoing  experiments,  must,  in  the  present  state  of  mimal 
chemistry,  be  merely  conjectural.  How  far  poisonous  snbscanees 
prove  irritant  by  their  chemical  agency,  or  by  exciting  in  certain 
parts  the  peculiar  susceptibility  to  inflanamatory  acti6n,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  something  more  than  mete 
contact  is  required  in  those  cases,  where  irritants  ap|]lied  to  the  sur- 
face, or  thrown  into  the  veins,  provoke  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Whether  it  be,  that  Uie  system  is  on  ita  guard  against  those 
substances  which  tend  to  increase  the  coagulation  of  blooA,  must  be 
made  a  matter  for  fViture  investigatibn ;  but  certaui  it  ia,  that  sub- 
stances endowed  with  this  property,  seem  to  have  a  great  tendency 
to  excite  the  inflammatory  condition.  It  is  a  curioiis  fact  also,  as 
connected  with  this  point,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  becomes 
diminished  under  such  circumstances,  or  in  other  words,  that  coA- 
gulation  goes  on  more  slowly  in  an  inftuned  stltte  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Hart  concluded  by  moving^  the  thanks  of  the  Section,  to 
Dr.  Roupel  for  hie  interesting  Report. 

Dr.  Granville,  of  Loraon,  spoke  in  very  Ugh  tertns  i^the 


c^  Wi  ability  manifiwted  by  Or.  Roape!,  in  drawing  up  kia  Report ; 
he  thought  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  jusUy  due  to  Dr.  Roupel, 
and  that  a  specifio  motion  should  be  made  to  that  effect. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Six  A.  Crichton,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Alison  next  proceeded  to  read  a  communication  on  the  vital 
prc^pierties  of  arteries  leading  to  inflamed  parts. 

Dr.  Alison  said  he  had  been  for  some  time  past  occupied  in  en- 
devouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  physiological  principle  of  spon* 
taneity  of  movement  in  animal  bodies }  in  other  words,  of  the  move- 
meats  which  occur  in  these  bodies,  independent  of  their  living  solids. 
He  considered  it  important  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  for  if 
tfa^  principle  exists,  its  alteration,  where  it  can  be  effected,  must 
make  a  fundamental  change  in  the  circumstances  of  many  diseases* 
If  it  exists,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  connected  with  the  functions 
of  the  capillary  system ;  a  system,  which  is  at  present  acknowledged 
as  having  a  very  remarkable  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eased action  in  general. 

Two  branches  of  this  inquiry  are  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, ist.  Whether  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  suppositipn  that  the  only  vital  principle  is  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels.  2ndly.  If  the  movements  of  the  blood  through 
the  lung  can  be  explained  on  this  principle.  Dr.  Alison  thought 
these  questions  most  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  AHson  went  to  prove 
that  the  vital  power  of  tonic  contraction  (to  which  Dr.  Pany  has  gi- 
ven the  name  of  tonicity,  and  which  determines  the  degree  of  contrac- 
tion in  arteries  after  death)  becomes  diminished  in  arteries  going  to 
inflamed  parts.  Dr.  Alison  here  detailed  an  hydraulic  experiment 
which  was  made  on  axillary  arteries  of  a  horse,  the  one  leading  to  sound,, 
the  othisr  to  inflamed  parts,  by  means  of  two  tubes  furnished  with  stop- 
cocks ;  the  rise  of  the  water  in  one  of  the  tubes  being  the  measure  of  the 
distention  of  the  artery.  By  these  it  was  found  that  the  reaction  of  a 
sfNxnd  artery  raised  the  level  of  the  fluid  sixteen  llnes^  while  that  of  the 
diseased  artery  raised  it  only  ten  lines ;  thus  proving  that  the  sound 
utery  was  capable  of  greater  distention  than  the  diseased.  As  this 
experiment  ^ight  be  ejected  to,  as  being  performed  ten  hours  after  the 
aninial's  death,  the  axillary  arteries  of  another  horse  were  experi- 
mented on  half  an  hour  after  the  animal  died.  The  subject  of  the 
experiment  had  laboured  under  violent  inflammation  of  the  knee  joiAt, 
for  which  blood  had  been  copiouslv  extracted.  Qn  n:iea8uring  the 
arteries  of  the  diseased  and  sound  limb,  those  of  the  latter  were 
found  much  larger.  The  diseased  arteries  were  also  found  to  become 
enlarged  as  they  approached  the  inflamed  part,  A  portion  of  artery 
which  was  examined,  measured  {-the  of  an  inch  at  its  upper  er  smaller 
extiemi^,  and  ^^thB  at  its  lower.  In  this  experiment  the  artery  of 
ibe  sound  limh  expelled  H  inches  of  water,  while  the  artery  of  the 
inflamed  limb  expelled  oidy  1-^.  In  another  experiment  inade  by 
Pr,  Spittalu  the  greater  dilating  powe^  of  the  sound  artery  veas  also 
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observed ;  the  difference  between  the  contracted  and  dilated  state  of 
the  sound  artery  being  /r^^'»  ^^  ^^®  diseased  artery  •^:rths. 

From  these  experiments,  it  results,  that  the  arteries  leading  to  inflam- 
ed parts  become  relaxed  and  weakened,  transmitting  the  impressions 
given  by  the  heart  with  less  modification,  and  having  less  power  of  con- 
tracting on  the  blood.  This  being  established,  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther this,  state  of  the  arteries  is  an  adequate  cause  for  the  phenomena 
of  inflammation,  that  is,  whether  inflammation  consists  in  this  condition 
of  the  vessels  ?  He  thought  this  question  required  further  investi- 
gation. Two  changes  occurred  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  a  re- 
tarded movement  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  an  in- 
creased movement  in  the  surrounding  vessels.  If  we  suppose 
that  inflammation  consists  in  an  altered  action  of  the  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part,  we  make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween inflammation  and  simple  congestion.  This  subject  requires  a 
vast  number  of  experiments  for  its  elucidation. 

The  next  part  of  Dr.  Alison's  paper  contained  some  notices  on 
the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  asphyxia.     He  commenced  by  stating  * 
that  it  was  well  known  that  the  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  that  when  air 
was  excluded,  the  power  of  the  heart  became  inadequate  to  the  trans- 
mission of  the  blood,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  no 
longer  pass  through  the  lungs.     The  question  then  was,  in  what 
manner  respiration  exercised  this  auxiliary  power?     He  referred  to 
the  doctrines  of  Haller,  Bichat,  Goodwin,  and  others,  and  stated 
that  the  theories  of  the  two  latter  being  found  erroneous,  the  doc- 
trine of  Haller  had  been  again  revived.     The  best  mode  of  bringing 
this  doctrine  to  the  test  was,  to  shew  what  occurs  in  an  animal 
breathing  a  gas  which  contains  no  oxygen ;  where  the  mechanical 
change  is  going  on,  but  the  chemical  is  suspended.     He,  therefore, 
thought,  that  by  confining  an  animal  in  azote  until  its  breathing  be-' 
came  laboured,  and  then  taking  it  out  and  killing  it  immediately, 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  blood 
passes  through  the  lungs,  as  in  a  case  where  the  chemical  change  is 
going  on.     A  rabbit  having  been  confined  in  azote,  was  taken  out, ' 
and  its  sensibility  destroyed  instantaneously  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
It  never  appeared  to  inspire  after  the  blow  was  struck,  but  was  slightly 
convulsed.     On   opening  the  chest,  Dr.   Alison  was  surprized   to 
find  that  the  contractions  of  the  heart .  were  extremely  feeble.     The 
right  side  of  the  heart  was  distended  with  blood,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood,  procured  by  puncturing  the  pulmonary  artery,  was  ten  times 
as  much  as  could  be  got  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,     in  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  there  was  a  faint  pulsation,  which  continued 
for  a  short  time ;  the  left  side  appeared  to  be  quite  motionless.   From 
this  experiment,  it  would  appear,  that  if  oxygen  is  not  inspired,  and 
if  the  chemical  change  in  the  blood  is  suspended,  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  through  the  lung  takes  place  and  asphyxia  results,  al- 
though at  the  saine  time  the  mechanical  action  of  the  organ  may 
continue.     In  what  way  then  are-  we  to  suppose  that  the  inspired- 
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alf  ticta  Ob  the  circulatioa  ?  If  we  supitow  It  to  act  as  a  stimulus  on* 
the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  the  theory  is  open  to  objection,  inasmoch 
as  it  has  not  been  proved  that  these  vessels  are  capable  of  contrac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  air  acts  on  the. 
vessels  of  the  lung  as  a  sedative.  The  only  conclusion  we  can  come 
to,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is,  that  atmospheric  air,  np- 
^plied  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  promotes  its  passage  through  these  or- 
gans in  a  manner  wholly  inexplicable.  The  motion  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  appears  to  be  determined  by  a  cause  independent  of  any  im- 
pulse from  the  containing  solids.  This  view  of  the  question  appears 
to  be  borne  out  by  what  is  observed  in  vegetables  and  the  lower  tribes- 
of  animals,  in  which  the  fluids  move  without  any  contraction  on  the 
part  of  their  containing  solids,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  vibra- 
tory motions  of  the  cilise,  as  observed  by  Purkinje,  motions  which  Dr. 
A.  seems  inclined  to  attribute  to  spontaneous  currents  in  the  fluid  itself. 

Dr.  Alison,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Granville,  stated 
that  the  sound  artery  contracts  more  and  dilates  more  than  the  dis- 
eased. 

Dr.  Granville  remarked,  that  the  experiments  did  not  mention 
whether  the  portions  of  sound  and  diseased  artery  experimented  on 
were  equal  in  point  of  .capacity,  and  contained  the  same  quantity  of 
ioid  ? 

Dr.  Alison  said,  the  diseased  artery  was  a  little  larger  than  the 
sound  one,  and  of  course  would  take  in  a  little  more  water.  The  length 
of  the  two  portions  experimented  on  was  the  same  ;  there  was  some 
slight  difference  in  their  calibre. 

Dr»  Glen  dinning,  of  London,  was  anxious  to  know  what  ar- 
iangements  had  been  made  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inves- 
tjgatioDS  on  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart  ? 

Dr.  Harhison  said  this  did  not  depend  on  the  medical  Com- 
mittee. All  they  could  do  was  to  recommend  the  matter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  Committee. 

Dr.  G{tAV£S.  The  general  Committee  will  decide  on  this  point 
next  Saturday.  The  Committee  in  Edinburgh  are  still  pursuing^ 
their  investigations  on  the  subject,  and  intend  to  furnish  a  Report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
medical  Committee  to  recommend  to  the  general  Committee,  that 
another  Committee  should  be  appointed,  or  that  the  gentlemen  already 
Qomijiated  should  be  requested  to  continue  their  labours  for  another 
year,  so  that  two  Reports  on  this  interesting  subject  might  be  laid' 
before  the  section  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

Dr.  Clen  dinning.  The  greater  the  number  of  min^s  brought  to 
bear  on  this  sul^ect,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
I  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  additions  be  made  to  each  of  the 
existing  Committees. 

The  next  paper  was  from  Mr.  Whalton  of  Manchester,  on  partial 
amputation  of  the  foot. 

Mr.  Whatton  said,  thai  as  hr  back  as  1811,  doting  the  Pe- 
ninsular war»  his  attention  faiid  been  drawn  to  this  subfect,'    At  that 
VOL.  vni.  NO.  22.  2  c 
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timey  when  the  bones  tnd  00ft  parts  of  the  foot  were  injured  bf  Mb 
or  fragments  of  shells,  the  usual  practiee  was  to  amputate  tiansrerielyi 
either  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  union,  or  higher  up  at  the  astragalo- 
Bcaphoid  and  calcaneo*cuboideal.  Since  he  had  been  appointed  totlie 
infirmary  at  Manchester,  he  adopted  a  di£Ferent  mode  of  opsradag, 
which  was  attended  with  very  superior  advantages.  He  had  adopted 
this  plan  after  a  careful  study  of  the  relative  anatomy  of  4he'<4M>t, 
and  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  such  operation  on  leottrd. 
He  tried  the  operation  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  foand  it 
to  answer  extremely  well ;  of  this  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
oonvince  the  meeting,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  patient 
on  whom  the  operation  had  been  peribrmed,  and  who  was  able  to 
walk  twenty  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Whatton  then  took  a  review  of  the  history  of  partial  am- 
putations of  the  foot  from  the  time  of  Gareogeot  down  to  the  preient 
day.  The  operation  of  removing  a  part  of  the  foot  had  been  prac- 
tised by  many  before  him.  The  operation  then  fell  into  disuae,  sad 
continued  so  until  1 789,  when  it  was  taken  up  with  some  medifi* 
oations  by  Chopai^t,  and  afterwards  further  modified  by  Dupnytren 
and  Richersnd.  In  1814  this  operation  became  generally  kuomi  ia 
London,  by  the  publication  of  M.  Roux's  work.  A  method  of  partial 
amputation  of  the  foot  had  been  proposed  in  England  as  eai'ly  as 
1758,  by  Mr.  Sharp,  a  similar  one  by  B.  Bell,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1778,  and  the  subject  had  been  atoo  noticed  by  Mr.  Hey  of  Leedi. 
1a  1815  Lisiranc  revived  Garengeot's  qieration.  To  all  these  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operating  one  common  objection  holds,  the  areh  of 
th0  ^t  is  destroyed,  the  patient  has  no  support  except  what  he  de- 
ires  from  the  heel,  and  the  limb  is  in  fact  very  litile  better  than  a 
wooden  leg.  Where  the  flap  is  taken  lirom  the  sole,  there  is  a  con- 
stant risk  of  sloughing;  and  the  division-  of  the  plantar  vessels  fre- 
quently leaves  the  flap  without  a  suflkient  supply  of  blood  to  mainlain 
its  vitality.  The  power  of  the  miisdes  of  the  calf  is  constantly 
drawing  the  os  calcis  upwards  and  backwards ;  while  the  antagonism 
of  the  muscles  is  destroyed  by  the  dividon-  of  the  extensor  tmdoDS. 
In  the  operation  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  was  about  to  propose,  all  these 
inconveniences  were  avoided ;  the  spring  of  the  foot  is  prSsOfVed, 
and  if  the  patient  be  provided  with  a  proper  shoe,  scarcely  any  de- 
formity can  be  observed. 

'  To  illustrate  this  operation,  Mr.  Whatlon  read  the  details  trfthe 
two  following  cases. — The  subject  of  the  first  case,  a  matl  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  at  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  on  the*^tfi 
of  November,  1833.  Twelve  years  before,  he  had  got  a  swellmg  of 
tl|0  foot,  which  was  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  internal  and  exiemal 
metatarsal  bones.  Several  fistulous  ulcers  had  formed  on  tho  donum 
of  the  foot,  and  a  probe,  introduced  into  one  of  Uiese^  passed  under 
the  integuments,  to  the  extent  of  four  inches,  upwards  and  down- 
wards.    He  had  quick  pulse,  emaciation,  night  sweats^  and  heotio* 

Fmding  that  all  ordinary  modes  of  treatment  bad  proved  ineffeo- 
tnal,  Mr.  Whatton  decided  on  the  longitn<Ua«l  operatiOB)  wldob  was 
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jMrfonned  ia  the  iblbwiog  manner.  An  iacisioii,  eolKipi«neing  At  the 
foot  of  the  fourth  toe,  was  carried,,  in  a  eligbUy  cttryed  directjon, 
lowMds  the  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  terminated 
near  tbe  ovter  maileoliuu  This  incision  was  made  on  the  plantar  sort 
iace  of  the  foot.  A  similar  incision,  commencing  and  terminating  at 
the  same  points,  was  carried  along  tfie  donwrn*  The  flaps  being  dissect* 
ed  off,  the  knife  was  carried  between  tbe  two  onter  metatarsal  boni«i« 
down  to  6ie  cuboid.  The  outer  edge  of  the  oe  calcis,  being  found  dis- 
eased, was  dso  pared  off  with  the  scalpel.  Tbe  second  incision  ror 
moved  the  next  (oe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  in  a  similar  maaneri 
leaiving  three  toes  with  their  corresponding  tarsal  bones.  There  was 
oonsidierable  faamorrhage  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  thooghit  adr 
vfaable  to  defer  dressing  the  foot,  until  tbe  patient  was  placed  in  bed* 
Tbe  wonnds  healed  kindly,  and  the  man  was  discharged  about  twelve 
we^s  after  the  operatioa,  perfectly  well.  A  cast  of  tbe  foot  wae 
taken  ten  months  after  the  operation ;  this  shews  some  fulness  about 
tbo  itttegoments  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  but  in  a  cast  taken 
t«renty  months  after  Ae  operation,  a  manifest  improvement  is  vi*- 
sible. 

if  r.  Whalton  here  exhibited  the  casts,  which  he  stated  he  should 
foot  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^eon^  af 
Dublin.  Tbe  patient  operated  en  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting. — 
He  walked  up  and  down,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  person  who  Jiad  jtjie 
perfect  use  of  his  limbs ;  and  on  being  required  to  stand  on  the  leg, 
singly,  he  made  the  attempt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  he 
possessed  a  considerable  power  of  balancing  himself.  Much  approbar 
lion  was  manifested  by  the  meeting  on  the  occasion. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  female,  who  had  two  fungous  uloeii|i 
of  the  dorsmn  of  the  foot,  attended  with  caries  of  the  heads  and  shafts 
of  two  of  the  cuneiform  bones.  There  was  a  constant  discharge  0f 
fotid,  ill-conditioned  pus ;  the  patient  got  no  sleep,  and  suffered  very 
ttQeh  from  pain  of  the  foot  The  first  incision  commenced  at  the 
scaphoid  bone,  and  was  continued  down  to  the  root  of  the  second  toe. 
The  second  incision,  commencing  at  the  same  point,  ran  along  the 
edge  of  tbe  second  metatarsal  bone,  including  tbe  whde  of  the  dis- 
eased part.  Tbe  knife  was  next  passed  between  the  second  an^ 
tiiird  tees,  and  the  metatarsal  bones  being  pressed  down,  tbe  ligii- 
ments  were  dirided.  The  scaphoid  bone,  being  found  diseased,  vw 
^Abo  removed.  The  hsemorrhage  was  easily  restrained,  and  oiily  two 
Hgntores  were  necessary.  The  wound  healed  tolerahly  weU,  and 
tbe  women  was  made  an  out^patient,^idK)ut  two  months  after  the  ope- 
jvtieti. 

Mr.  Wbattott  stated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  follow  up  tbe 
-sidjeety'and  bring  it  again  befwe  the  section.  He  obeerved  that  an 
^fcentnte  laiowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  was  essential  for  tbs 
imoper  peiformanoe  ef  the  operation.  He  submitted  his  communis 
oMion  with  di£Mence,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  kindness  of  the 

»ti»g 

Dr.  CrBAKviLXrB  Said,  that  the  operation  so  aUy  detailed  by 
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Mr.  WhattoD,  indicated  a  new  era  in  lurgtry.  Attembled  as  Uic 
meeting  was,  to  promote  the  interests  of  science,  it  was  their  dniy 
to  take  into  consideration  the  immense  advantages  which  this  admi* 
rable  operation  possessed.  He  was  certaiin  that  an  operation  of  thii 
kind  would  have  preserved  many  efficient  membeis  of  the  army  and 
navy,  whom  the  transverse  operation  or  amputation  of  the  leg  had 
x^ndered  useless  burthens  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Carmichael  looked  upon  the  operation  as  exceedingly  ?ar 
luable.  In  Chopart*s  operation,  the  limb  was  very  little  better  thaa 
a  wooden  leg ;  this  left  the  patient  the  full  power  of  using  it. 

Br.  Jacob,  of  Maryborough,  wished  to  know  whether  there  wa$ 
any  difference  of  result  between  the  case  in  which  the  inner  part  of 
the  foot  alone  was  removed,  and  the  case  in  which  the  outer  portion  btd 
been  amputated.  The  reason  he  asked  the  question  was,  that  hamg 
removed  three  of  the  fingers,  in  a  case  where  the  hand  had  beea 
lacerated  by  machinery,  (leaving  the  thumb  and  index  finger,)  lie 
had  found  that  the  circulation  in  the  remaining  portion  became  ex- 
tremely languid,  so  much  so,  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  care  ts 
prevent  the  tendency  to  gangrene  which  the  parts  exhibited. 

Mr.  Whattok  observed,  that  he  had  not  seen  such  a  tendency 
in  the  cases  which  he  had  operated  on.  The  second  case  was  going 
on  well,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  ultimatia  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

Professor  Jeff  RATS,  of  Glasgow,  detailed  an  operation  of  a  si* 
milar  kind,  performed  by  Mr.  Park,  of  Liverpool,  in  which  the  tar- 
sal bones  were  removed. 

Mr.  WiiATTON  said,  that  the  removal  of  the  tareal  bones  was- not 
the  same  operation. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  unanimously  to  Mr. 
Whatton. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  William  Stokes,  on  the  diagnosis  of 
some  diseases  of  the  thorax,  in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  disease  within  that  cavity. 

Dr.  Stokes  stated,  that  he  had  already  in  two  coinmunicatioos, 
published  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  pointed  out  som^  of  those 
important  signs  which  result  from  the  effects  of  a  distending  force  on 
the  thoracic  pafietes,  and  had  shewn  that  the  diagnosis  of  empyenaa 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  this  circumstance. 

Without  entering  on  the  question,  as  to  whether  organic  diseases 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  followed  in  all  cases  by  some  alteration  in 
the  volume  of  these  organs,  we  may  divide  cases  of  thoracic  disease 
into  two  classes ;  first,  those  in  which  there  is  no  manifest  alteia-  - 
tion ;  and  secondly,  those  in  which  there  is  a  manifest  alteration  of 
volume.  This  division,  however,  is  merely  arbitrary.  These  en- 
largements are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  an  actual  increase  of  volume  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  a  distention  of  its  serous  covering 
The  affections  in  which  these  occur,  may  be  termed  diseasee  of  ac- 
cumulation. Another,  and  more  important  division,  is  that  founded 
on  the  effect  of  disease,  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the.  quaatity  of 
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w  witkin  Uie  thorax.  If,  we  take  en^^^na  on  Ihe  one  hand,  aod 
dilatation  of  the  air  cells  and  pneumothorax  on  the  other,  we  find  that 
these  diseases  of  aocvmalauonJmaf.ooGor  with  a  dimination  or  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  contained  air,  so  that  the  diagnosis  de- 
pends, first,  on  the  evidence  of  accumulatioo,  and  next  on  the  physical 
properties  of  the  accumulated  matter.  In  empyema,  there  is  accu* 
molation  and  pressure  from  a  non-elastic  fluid*;  in  emphysema  and 
pneumothorax,  from  an  elastic  medium.  In  empyema  we  have,  in 
addition  .to  sigpos  of  displacement,  proofs  of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  contained  air ;  in  the  other  affections,  we  have  also  displacement, 
-but  the  quantity  of  air  is  increased. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  interesting  points  of  difference, 
isonnected  with  the  results  of  these  diseases  on  the  walls  of  the  tbor 
rax.  In  empyema,  the  dilatation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  lung ;  in  emphysema,  in  the  superior.  A  sdll  more 
remarkable  diffiarence  appears  U>  be  connected  with  the  effect  of  these 
two  diseases  on  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  chest.  In  empyema,  the 
muscular  parietes  of  the  chest  yield,  in  a  very  obvious  mannerj  to*  the 
effects  of.  the  disease ;  the  inter<^tal  spaces  are  obliterated,  the  af- 
fected side  enlarged,  and  .the  diaphragm  depressed.  But  in  emphy- 
sema, the  disease  may  be  carried  to  a  great  amount,  without  pipduc^ 
ing*  these  a|^warances.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of  these  remarkable 
diffsrences  ?  To  explain  this,  was  the  object  of  the  present  commu-r 
nication. 

It  would  appear  that  the  explanation  of  the  dilated  state  of  the 
intercostal  muscles  Was  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  atten* 
dant  on  pleuritic  inflammation.  It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that 
when  muscular  structures  are  in  close  connexion  with  inflamed 
tiasnea,  their  functions  become  impaired ;  and  in  such  cases  we  obr 
serve,  first  an  increase,  and  afterwards  a  diminution  of  innervatioup 
Jn  the  first  place,  we  have  pain,  spasm,  and  irritation ;  in  the  second, 
weakness  and  paralysis  more  or  less  complete.  Under  the  latter 
condition,  the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  contractility.  Dr.  Stokes 
here  refen*ed  to  the  researches  of  Dr»  Abererombie  on  Ileus,  in 
which  the  morbid  appearances  were  found  to  be  confined  to  the  dilated 
and  not  to  the  contracted  parts.  With  respect  to  the  evidences  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  displacement  of  the  thoracic  muscle^ 
was  the  result  of  paralysis,  he  stated,  that  in  the  first  stage  of 
pleuritis  we  have  pain  on  inspiration,  without  protrusion  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  ;  but  in  the  more  advanced  periods,  pain  is  absent  and 
respiration  more  free,  but  the  intercostal  spaces  yield,  and  we  have 
smoothness  of  the  side  produced.  The  latter  circumstances  corresr 
ponds  with  the  minus  degree  of  innervation,  or  paralysis.  The  nex^ 
evidence  is,  that  mere  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  this.  If 
we  examine,  emphysema  or  hydrothOrax,  we  shall  find  that  in  both 
there  is  strong  pressure  exercised  on  the  muscular  parietes  of  the 
thorax,  as  shown  by  the  enhirgement  of  the  chest ;  yet  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  are  not  necess^y  dilated.  The  last  point  of  evi- 
denee  is' the  sudden  yielding  of  the  diaphragm,  which  Dr.  Stokes 
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Ini4  ^hmhei  i&  oeftain  <mu$  ^  eiupydma.  Tliia  yielding  wts  ii  m- 
lM6tf«  es  it  WM  Bttdden,  Mid  was  not  aocetnpuii^  by  eviddHCM  of 
increase  of  effueioa.  He  thongbt,  therefore,  that  he  was  borne  out 
IB  the  oondasioB,  that  the  protrusion  of  the  intereostal  spaces  tad 
the  depression  of  the  ^Maphragm  are  the  resnlt  of  a  semi-paralysed 
slate  of  these  organs. 

This  principle  {if  established  by  fntare  investigations)  oiigbt  be 
applied  to  the  inTOStigation  of  other  forms  of  tiionicic  disease*  Of 
plenritis  he  had  already  spoken ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
fow  observatioBs  widi  respect  to  bronchitis  and  pericarditis.  In  sH 
these  the  suffering  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  first  stage  has  beea 
recognised,  but  the  effects  of  inflammation  in  the  advanced  condition 
liad  been  neglected.  In  bronchitis  it  is  a  question  bow  far  the  panii- 
lysis  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  may  account  for  the 
accumulation  in  those  tubes  which  is  so  commonly  followed  by  as^ 
phyxia,  in  cases  of  bad  catarrhal  fever.  In  such  eases  we  often  see 
the  patients  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  in  the  long,  el- 
though  there  is  no  remarkable  general  prostration,  and  the  individtttli 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  muscular  strength,  so  far  as  the 
system  of  animal  lifo  is  concerned.  Again,  it  might  be  inquired,  ho# 
hr^  in  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  this  condition  may  have 
existed.  All  writers  seem  to  have  acknowledged  that  Lseanee^ 
explanation  of  this  occurrence  is  imperfect  and  unsatiafeetery. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  pericarditis,  this  principle  (if  admitted)  woold 
serve  to  explain  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  How 
accurately  ^  the  symptoms  of  the  advanced  stage  of  perieardli- 
Us,  the  syncope,  the  weakness,  the  failure  of  the  pulse,  correspond 
with  a  more  or  less  paralysed  condition  of  the  heart  ?  How  singu- 
larly do  the  phenomena  of  the  first  suge  correepond  with  the  iaeMase 
of  innervation  which  we  knew  to  be  the  first  effect  of  iniammatioo  of 
the  muscular  structure  ?  The  same  principle  would  serve  to  explain 
the  supervention  of  active  aneurism  on  the  advanced  stipes  of  perioaidi- 
tis.  In  the  weakened  state  of  the  heart  it  yields  to  the  pmssnre  of  the 
lik>ed,  and  by  degrees  its  cavities  become  distended.  On  the  fay- 
dfostatic  principle  the  force  of  this  distention  must  be  eveiy  monetit 
increasing,  and,  of  course,  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  propor- 
tionally rapid.  Now,  suppose  that  the  inflammatory  process  ceases ; 
tile  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  recover  their  tone,  but  they  have  an 
increased  duty  to  perform;  and  from  the  well-known  law  in  physio- 
logy their  growth  is  increased.  To  dilatation  is  added  hypertn^y, 
and  thus  active  aneurism  is  established.  This  theory  differed  from 
that  of  Andral^  who  assumes  ^at  the  hypertrophy  takes  place  irota 
the  first,  and  omits  the  possibility  ^  an  intervening  paraljrtie  eendi* 
tion<>ftbe  heart. 

The  last  point  to  Which  Dr.  Stokes  referred,  related  to  the 
phenomena  of  resfnration  in  Laennec's  emphysema.  If  we  take 
two  cases  of  disease  of  accumulation,  as  for  instance  eispyeima  mid  di** 
htation  of  the  air  cells,  and  suppose  that  in  one  the  ckeet  yields  pari 
poHu  with  the  enlargmnent  of  the  kmg,  while  in  theoth«f  it  is  rigid 
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and  oayMkliag ;  it  to  phun  that  the  phyiicftl  oanditionB-  miA  Biga* 
nast  be  difimnt.  Tbiii  aj^iean  to  a£brd  a^  axplanation  of  tlM  feeUe- 
aaaa  of  roapiratioii  in  dilatatkn  of  tke  air  cells^  If  the  qm»tity  of  air 
m  the  long  be  so  great  aa  to  keep  it  fbrcibly  diateaded  even  after  ex- 
piratioDy  it  ia  ohvioua  that  on  the  next  inspiratory  effort^  the  TohKne 
of  ttr  whieh  entera  wlU  be  miiioa  the  expansion  of  the  long  from  itt 
dirtending  force.  If  this  be  trae,  and  this  cause  be  the  principal 
SOTirce  of  the  feebleness  of  respirataon,  it  shonld  Mhvf^  that  if  the 
chest  yielded  easily  to  the  entargeaaent  of  the  lung,  the  disease  would 
oocar  without  the  chavacferistic  sign ;  in  othor  words,  the  feebleness 
of  respiration  would  be  more  a  measure  of  ^e  compression  of  the 
long  than  a  diieot  sign  of  Laennec's  easphysema.  TJr.  Stokes 
brought  fonward  aa  illustratire  eaae,  and  ooacluded  by  stating,  that 
these  obserfatiens  and  suggestions  should  be  tested  by  future  in-> 
vestigatien. 

The  next  p^Mr  laid  before  the  Section  was  by  Dr.  Every  Ken* 
nedy,  on  the  treatment  of  purolent  ophthalmia  in  new  bom  in* 
fiuat*. 

Dr.  Kekwbdy  said  that  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
meeting,  that  the  object  of  his  comamnicatioa  waa  merely  to  illus- 
trale  ^ome  dispnted  points  in  practice ;  on  such  a  snl^oct  nothing 
new  or  original  was  to  be  expected.  Purolent  ophthalmia  was  of 
very  frequent  ocourrence ;  many  cases  of  it  were  to  be  met  with  in 
lyiog-in-hospitals;  it  was  a  disease  of  a  violent  character,  aod  per^ 
hapa  enused  move  blindness  than  any  other  affection  of  the  eye.  He 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  diseaie,  nor  would  he 
stop  to  examine  the  queatien  as  to  its  phlegmonous  or  erysipelatous 
nattue.  A  great  deal  of  diflkulty  attended  the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  poiialeAt  ophtbalpnia,  aa  connected  with  a  apeciJfic  virus.  As 
fhr  as  his  enerience  went,  the  proportion  of  cases  which  could  be 
distlMtiy  vemrred  to  goaorrbma,  er  to  the  leucoivheal  discharge,  waa 
very  amalK  He  had,  however,  observed  that  ophthahnia*  generated 
in  Mm  way,  was  of  a  bad  and  obstinate  character ;  ^vb  of  the  worst 
cas^s  he  had  seen  had  been  produced  by  inaction,  and  in  one  of 
tfaeae  ihere  was  exteumve  sloughing  of  the  covnea.  The  disease  was 
obaetved  in  the  lynig*in  hospital  to  commence  either  immediately 
after  hirthy  or  in  n  fews  days  afterwards.  It  was  also  seen  to  fiiUow 
expoaore  to  cold  and  irritants,  a  circBmstance  which  goes  to  prove, 
fiwt  iivitatiott,  whether  specific  or  not,  may  produce  it.  Viewed  with- 
out leferenee,  te  any  thecffy,  the  disease  seemed  to  oMisist  in  a  violent 
and  rapid  inAammatien,  speedily  feUovsed  by  a>  copious  secretion  from 
tbe  diseased  part.  A  very  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  se* 
«eCion  of  the  ooajunotiva*;  this,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  that 
membiane ;  an  analogoua  change  was  frequently  observed  in  certain 
aflisctions  ei  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  genito-urinary  and  respi-» 
ncory  systems. 

^ith  respect  to  the  ticatment  of  pundant  of^thalmia  in  children 
■noib  dAfieieace  pievaiied.  Some  treated  k  with  sedatives,  othera 
wilh.aliasalaola4  n  third  class,  nstrioted  the  use  of  se^tives  to  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  then  had  recourse  to  stimulants  and 
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HBtringenU.  He  would  proceed  to  state  those  means  which  he  had 
found  most  efficient.  One  of  the  first  and  most  neceesary  steps  in 
the  treatment  was  the  application  of  leeches.  One  of  these  was  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  lid,  or  to  the  temple  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  eye  ;  the  former  situation  was,  however,  generally  preferred. 
Dr.  Kennedy  had  never  seen  any  inconvenient  or  alarming  bsBmor- 
rhage  from  the  use  of  leeches  under  such  circumstances,  and  con- 
ceived that  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of 
the  lids  might,  by  its  pressure,  have  some  effect  in  preventing  the 
hssmorrhage.  In  bad  cases,  where  the  inflammatory  symptoms  ran 
high  with  copious  purulent  discharge,  and  a  tendency  to  eversion  of 
the  lids,  the  leech  was  applied  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  or 
oftener.  Leeching  was  not  found  necessary  in  all  cases ;  in  the  milder 
ones,  fomentations,  alterative  aperients,  and  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  removed  the  disease  in  two  or  three  days.  With 
respect  to  leeching,  he  had  to  observe  that  he  had  never  seen  any  of 
the  bad  effects  attributed  to  it  by  some  practitioners ; — in  some  of  the 
cases  which  he  had  under  treatment,  a  leech 'had  been  applied  four, 
five,  or  even  six  times  to  the  same  individual  with  benefit. 

After  leeching,  the  common  practice  is  to  have  recourse  to  fo- 
mentations, aperients,  and  astringent  coUyria.      Dr.  Kennedy  did 
not  think  this  a  mode  sufficient ;  to  treat  the  disease  with  effect,  it 
was'  necessary  to  produce  an  altered  action  in  the  diseased  parts. — 
For  this  purpose  nitrate  of  silver  seems  to  be  better -adapted  than  any 
other  substance ;  he  had  tried  it  extensively,  and  could  bear  ample 
testimony  to  its  value.     He  had  always  employed  a  strong  solution, 
having  found  that  under  ^\e  grains  to  the  ounce,  it  produces  little  or 
no  effect.     Solutions,  varying  in  strength  frmn  ten  to  twenty  graioS} 
or  even  half  a  drachm  to  the  ounce,  were  applied  to  the  eye,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure,  where  weaker 
ones  had  failed.     In  some  cases,  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  was  ap- 
plied all  over  the  inside  of  the  lids.     This  was  followed  by  conside- 
rable pain,  and  a  puffing  of  the  lids,  which  continued  some  hours 
after  the  operation,  but  was  easily  removed  by  sponging  the  eyes 
with  cold  water.     In  obstinate  cases,  besides  leeching  and  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  alterative  aperients  were  employed.     Scarification  of 
the  lids  was  not  resorted  to  in  any  case,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  thinks,  that 
in  the  early  stage  it  is  objectionable.     A  close  and  constant  attention 
to  cleanliness  was  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  use,  and  he  had  ob- 
served that  those  nanes,  who  were  careless  in  washing  the  eyes  of 
the  children  after  birth,  had  the  greatest  number  of  cas^s  in  their 
wards.     The  foregoing  treatment  proved  inefiiBctual,  where  attention 
to  (deanliness  had  been  neglected.  .  His  attention  was  drawn  to  this 
circumstance  by  observing,  that  all  the  cases  which  were  under  one 
particular  nurse  recovered  rapidly,  and  cases  which  had  been  going 
on  badly  with  others,  began  to  improve  when  placed  under  her  care.: 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this,  he  found  that  this  woman  kept 
the  child  almost  constantly  in  her  lap»  and  removed  the  dischaige 
with  a  soft  sponge,  as  fsst  as  it  Ibnned.    This  was  tJao  noticed  in 
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tlie  convaleaoeiit  cases.  Where  the  children  had  been  removed  from 
the  hospital,  a  slight  discbarge  still  continuing,  they  generally  re- 
lapsed from  neglect.  The  case  of  sloughing  of  the  cornea  was  one 
of  this  description. 

The  success  attending  this  practice  was  seen  in  the  rapid  subsi- 
dence of  the  disease.  On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  infant  was 
able  to  open  its  eyes,  and  the  worst  cases  yielded  in  ten  days.  Where 
the  disease  was  protracted,  owing  to  local  or  constitutional  debility, 
the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  was  given  in  the  breast  milk,  and  occa- 
sionally the  vinum  opii  was  dropped  into  the  eye. 

Dr.  Beatty  said,  that  having  the  superintendance  of  a  similar 
institution,  he  could  confirm  many  of  the  foregoing  statements. — 
With  respect  to  a  specific  virus,  he  had  observed,  that  in  the  great 
majority  6f  cases  he  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  disease  to  such  a 
source.  With  regard  to  treatment,  his  experience  differed  in  some 
points  from  Dr,  Kennedy's,  particularly  as  regarded  the  application 
of  leeches.  He  had  been  desirous  of  testing  the  merits  of  treatment, 
omitting  the  use  of  leeches,  and  had  found  that  a  recovery  took  place 
as  certainly  in  those  cases  where  no  leeches  had  been  used  as  where 
they  had  been  employed.  In  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  cases  which 
had  occurred  at  the  lying-in  hospital,  in  Cumberland-street,  he  had 
not.  used  a  single  leech,  and  yet  in  no  case  had  the  disease  termina- 
ted in  blindness,  nor  was  it  ever  found  necessary  to  keep  the  child  in 
hospital  longer  than  ten  days.  Its  treatment  consisted  at  first  in  the 
use  of  cold  apfrficaUons  to  the  eye,  constantly  repeated,  and  the  use 
of  alterative  aperients,  and  afterwards  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
the  subacetate  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Jacob.  If  no  im- 
provement followed  the  use  of  the  liquor  plumbi,  in  two  or  three  days, 
he  then  had  recourse  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength 
of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  or  more.  He  had  found  the  five  gram  so- 
lution quite  inefficient. 

Mr.  Byrne  said,  that  in  every  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
which  came  under  his  notice,  he  had  been  able  to  trace  it  to  infec- 
tioD.  He  had  frequently  applied  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
conjunctiva,  with  great  benefit ;  any  swelling  of  the  lids,  arising  from 
its  application,  could  be  removed  easily  by  a  poultice,  made  with  bread 
soaked  in  cold  water. 

Dr.  Collins  stated,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  a 
leech  to  the  eye-lid  in  case  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  repeating  it 
in  six  or  eight  hours  afterwards  if  necessary.  He. seldom  found 
more  than  two  necessary  to  arrest  the  disease,  and  had  recourse  to 
the  nitrate  of  silver  on  few  occasions ;  but  where  he  had  used  it  he 
found  it  very  serviceable.  He  had  never  observed  any  bad  effects 
from  the  use  of  leeches. 

Dr.  Ireland  said,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  a  specific 
Firos,  that  he  had  frequently  met  with  the  disease  in  cases  where 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  gonor- 
rhoea. As  a  proof  that  purulent  ophthalmia  may  be  caused  by  com- 
non  irritants,  he  would  mention  that  in  a  case  which  he  had  recently 
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attended,  the  disease  was  predaced  by  the  nurse  peitnitting  a  dn^  of 
proof  spirit  (which  had  been  used  in  washing  the  chikl)  to  fall  into 
the  eye.  With  respect  to  leeches,  he  had  used  them  en  very  many 
occasions,  and  had  never  observed  any  bad  consequences  to  result 
from  their  application.  H«  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  leech  to 
the  conjunctiva  lining  the  lower  lid.  After  having  reduced  the  in- 
flammation by  leeching  he  used  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  in  the 
proportion  of  a  scruple  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  using  it  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  to  the 
ounce,  or  even  more.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  diseiae, 
his  experience  di£Fered  from  that  of  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Beatty ; 
the  disease  was  seldom  cured  in  less  than  ten  days,  and  frequently 
lasted  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Dr.  Hart  next  read  a  successful  oaseof  Gsesarian  <^rataon, com- 
municated by  Q.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Man- 
chester School  of  Medicine.  The  patient  after  being  delivered  of  her 
fourth  child,  received  an  injury,  which  was  followed  by  pain  of  the  hip 
joint,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities.   Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  disease  she  had  several  miscarriages.    In  November  last 
she  was  again  seised  with  labour  pains,  and  on  examination,  it  was 
A>und  that  the  sacrum  projected  in  such  a  manner  ae  to  fool  like  the 
head  of  the  child,  narrowing  the  lower  ouUet  of  the  pelvis  to  two 
inches  by  one.     The  operation  was  performed  thirty  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  labour,  and  six  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
Though  the  incision  was  made  over  the  placenta,  very  little  blood 
was  lost,  and  the  patient  bore  the  operation  extremely  well.    With 
the  exception  of  tympanitis,  she  had  no  bad  symptom  for  the  first 
two  days ;  on  the  third  she  had  vomiting  and  hiccup,  whioh  yielded 
to  treatment,  and  the  tympanitis  was  removed  by  the  use  of  turpen- 
tine.    Owing  to  the  distention  of  the  belly,  the  lips  of  the  wound 
could  not  be  brought  into  apposition  until  the  fifth  day ;  in  the  in- 
terval a  limpid  fluid  was  discharged  from  the  opening.     The  patient 
recovered  in  about  a  month. 

Dr.  Harrison  announced  to  the  meeting  that  the  next  paper 
was  from  Dr.  Corrigan,  on  bruit  de  souffle t. 

Dr.  Cor  RIO  AN.  The  sound  to  which  bruit  de  souffldt  has  been 
given  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  circulating  apparatus.  ItB 
existence  has  been  ascertained  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  is  due  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  naodem  investigation.  Few 
things  are  more  interesting,  as  objects  of  pathological  curiosity,  thsn 
the  production  of  sounds  in  the  vessels  of  the  human  body  under 
certain  circumstances.  The  nature  of  these  sounds  has  been  ex- 
amined with  all  the  attention  which  the  subject  deserves,  and  not 
only  has  their  existence  been  determined,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
they  constitute  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire,  on  what  peculiar  mechanism  bruit  de 
souffle t  depends,  as  unless  we  are  properly  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  produced,  we  can  never  apportion  to  it  its  due  im- 
portance, or  estimate  its  pn^r  value  as  an  indication  of  morbid  cb^igo* 
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The  first  part  of  this  communicfttion  T  shall  not  read;  it  consists  of 
an  analysis  of  the  varions  opinions  of  others,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  sound  is  fbrtaed.     I  shall  merely  state,  that  Laennec  supposed  it 
to  atise  from  spasm ;  and  to  Dr.  Williams,  who  has  followed  him  in 
the  same  path  of  inquiry,  we  owe  the  suggestion,  that  it  might  be 
fontid  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  physical  causes.     Dismissing 
the  examination  of  these  and  various  other  opinions,  I  shall  proceed 
at  otice  to  the  statement  of  my  own  views  on  the  production  of  this 
sound,  retnarking  in  limine,  that  it  is  heard  under  a  great  variety  of 
cirtsumstances.     We  hear  it  in  narrowing  and  in  dilatation^  Of  the 
aorta,  in  nartowing  of  the  ventHcular  opening  from  disease  of  the 
valves,  and  in  permanent  patency  of  the  aorta^  in  varicose  aneurisms, 
in  anenrismid  varix,  in  the  vessels  of  the  nleras  during  preghancy, 
and  even  in  vessels  without  any  appreciable  disease*     Vot  the  piro« 
doction  of  bruit  de  souffl^t  the  simultaneous  presence  of  the  two 
following  conditions  are  necessary : — first,  an  irre^lar  current-like 
motion  of  the  blood,  (instead  of  its  natural  equable  movement,)  tend- 
ing  to  produce  corresponding  vibrations  on  the  sides  of  the  arteries 
ofe*  cavities  through  which  it  passes  ;  and  secondly,  a  state  of  the  ar- 
teries or  cavities  themselves,  by  which,  instead  of  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  tense  approximation  on  their  contained  inelastic  blood,  (and 
which  would  necessarily  prevent  any  vibration  in  their  sides^)  they 
become  free  to  vibrate  from  the  play  of  the  currents  within  on  their 
parietes,  and  by  these  vibrations  give  to  the  sense  of  touch  *'  fre- 
raissement,"  and  to  the  sense  of  hearing  '^  bruit  de  soufflet." 

if  you  press  on  the  femoral  artery  below  Poupart*s  ligament,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  you  necessarily  diminish  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  artery  below  the  point  of  pressure,  while  the 
outlet  through  its  branches  continues  as  befi:>re.  You  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  heart  above  or  the  artery  below,  you 
merely  diminish  the  area  of  the  vessel  at  the  part  where  pressure  is 
applied.  Now,  if  a  finger  be  placed  on  the  artery,  a  short  distance 
below  the  point  of  pressure,  a  fremissement  is  felt,  and  if  the  ste- 
thoscope be  applied  over  the  same  spot  bruit  de  souffl£>t  is  heard. 
This  sound  is  present  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  narrowing  of  the 
aaricnlo^ ventricular  openings  of  the  heart.  In  this  disease  the  free 
edge  of  the  valves  is  most  commonly  the  seat  of  morbid  action^  it  be- 
comes thickened  and  drawn  in,  and  thus  narrows  the  opening.  Now 
the  rentricle  af)»r  each  contraction  leaves  its  sides  in  a  flaccid  state, 
ikvoarable  for  being  acted  on  by  the  next  gush  of  blood  from  th(« 
auricle  into  the  ventricle.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  fluid, 
passing  through  the  narrowed  nnriculo-ventricular  opening,  is,  in 
obedience  to  a  well  known  law  in  hydraulics,  thrown  into  diverging 
earrents,  and  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  the  chest  a  fremissement  may 
be  IbU,  and  a  loud  bruit  de  soufll^t  heard. 

Having  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  bruit  de  soufil^t  in  the  nal"- 
KHved  state  of  an  artery,  as  also  in  narrowing  of  the  auriculo-ventti- 
colar  openings,  I  shall  contrast  with  those  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
aorta,  viz.  permanent  patency  of  its  mouth,  in  which  the  sound  kl 
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heard  without  any  narrowing  whatever.  [Dr.  Corrigan  here  exhi- 
bited drawings  of  the  disease  in  question.  J  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  semihinar  valves  have  perforations  or  holes  in  them ;  in  others 
they  are  thickened  and  bound  back  to  the  sides  of  the  aorta ;  in  others 
they  are  ruptured.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  valves  remain 
healthy,  the  mouth  of  the  artery  becoming  dilated,  so  that  they 
cannot  close  across  its  mouth ;  and  in  these  instances,  how  is  this 
sound  produced  ?  It  arises  from  the  artery  not  admitting  in  these 
conditions  of  being  kept  in  a  sufficiently  tense  state,  so  that  at  the 
next  rash  of  blood  the  blood  sent  in  does  not  move  equally,  and  this 
current-like  motion  of  the  blood  playing  on  its  sides  produces  in  them 
corresponding  vibrations,  and  the  sound  is  heard. 

I  have  noticed  all  these  cases  to  show  under  how  many  various 
and  seemingly  contradictory  circumstances  it  may  occur.  During 
pregnancy  it  may  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  If  we  examine  the  state  of  these  vessels, 
we  shall  find  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  bruit 
de  souffl^t  are  present.  Their  free  anastomosis  with  veins  and  sinuses 
permits  them  to  become  partially  flaccid  in  the  intervals  of  the  heart's 
contraction,  their  sided  are  thin,  and  the  rush  of  blood  into  these 
comparatively  flaccid  tubes  at  the  next  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
gives  rise  to  the  current-like  motion  on  which  the  sound  depends. 
The  existence  of  similar  conditions  will  explain  its  occurrence  in 
varicose  aneurisms  and  aneurismal  varix. 

Having  alluded  to  those  cases  in  which  it  is  heard  in  certain  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  I  may  notice  those  cases 
in  which  its  occurrence  is  unconnected  with  vascular  disease.  If  a 
patient  be  blooded  too  much,  or  if  an  animal  be  dying  from  the  effects 
of  heemorrhage,  this  sound  is  heard  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels. 
Here,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  has  been  ab- 
stracted, the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  destroyed,  and  the 
arteries  not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  them  in  a  tense  state, 
bruit  de  souffi^t  is  the  consequence.  We  also  meet  with  it  occa- 
sionally in  the  healthy  state  of  the  heart,  in  nervous  and  irritable 
individuals.  In  this  case  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  de- 
stroyed by  various  causes  of  excitement,  and  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
becomes  disproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  contained  blood,  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  flaccidity  of  their  walls.  It  is  a  well 
known  observation,  that  this  sound  is  never  heard  in  plethora  or  in- 
flammatory fever,  for  in  these  conditions  of  the  system  there  is  not 
room  for  the  vibrations  of  the  arterial  tunics. 

Dr.  Corrigan  concluded  by  detailing  the  following  experiment 
in  proof  of  the  foregoing  theory : 

A  small  bladder  in  one  instance,  and  a  length  of  gum  elastic  tube 
or  gut  in  another,  were  interposed  between  two  cocks,  the  upper  oon- 
nected  with  a  ^ater  cistern;  the  cock  at  the  other  or  lower  end  being 
the  discharging  orifice  of  the  bladder  or  gut.  On  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  through,  the  sound  of  bruit  de  soufflet  and  the  sensation  of 
fremissement  were  perceptible  in  the  intervening  bladder  or  tube, 
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until  (from  the  upper  pipe  pouring  in  fluid  faster  than  the  lower  dis- 
charged it)  the  bladder  or  got  hecame  tense,  and  then  hoth  sensations 
ceased,  the  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  lower  pipe  continuing  all  the 
time.  This  experiment  was  applied  to  explain  the  occasional  presence 
and  absence  of  bruit  de  souffl^t  in  aneurisms ;  the  sound  being  pre- 
sent in  an  aneurism,  if  the  parietes  can  from  any  circumstance  be- 
come at  all  flaccid  in  the  interval  of  the  heart's  contraction,  and  being 
abeent  where  the  parietes  are  distended  and  tense. 

Mr.  Crampton  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Corri- 
gan,  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  communication  he  had  just 
read.  He  suggested  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing  the 
experiment  above  described,  and  stated  that  he  should  feel  happy  to 
aseist  Dr.  Corrigan  on  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Harty  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  bruit  de  souffl^t  in  all 
the  arteries  in  cases  of  polypus  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  stated  that  Dr. 
Corrigan's  views  explained  some  anomalous  symptoms  in  those  cases. 

Dr.  Williams  stated,  that  Dr.  Corrigan  had  not  exactly  stated 
his  views  with  respect  to  bruit  de  soufli^t.  He  had  attributed  the 
occurrence  of  bruit  de  soufflet  to  narrowing  or  obstruction  of  the 
vessels^  but  he  did  not  deny  that  circumstances  tending  to  modify  the 
course  of  the  blood  might  also  have  a  share  in  producing  it.  With 
respect  to  bruit  de  soulfldt,  he  thought  Dr.  Corrigan's  explanation 
would,  not  apply  to  all  cases,  as  for  instance  where  the  aorta  was  ossi- 
fied. An  ossified  aorta  cannot  be  compared  to  a  flaccid  tube,  and 
yet  in  the  former  case  a  loud  bruit  is  heard. 

Mr.  Carlile  asked,  whether  the  bruit  de  souffl^t  heard  in  per- 
manent patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  coincided  with  the  beat  of  the 
heart,  as  under  such  circumstances  it  occurred  to  him  that  another 
explanation  on  the  same  principle  might  be  given,  namely,  the  rush 
of  blood  into  the  lax  and  dilated  ventricle  during  the  contraction  of 
the  aorta.  He  coincided  with  Dr.  Corrigan's  views  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  sound. 

Dr.  Corrigan  stated,  that  in  many  cases  of  permanent  patency 
two  bruits  were  heard,  one  almost  present  accompanying  the  diastole 
of  the  artery,  the  other  immediately  after,  and  explicable  in  Mr. 
Carlile's  observation.  Dr.  Corrigan  referred  for  more  particular  in- 
formation to  a  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
SnrgicalJoumal,  on  *<  Permanent  Patency  of  the  Aorta.*'  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Williams's  observations  he  would  say,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  bruit  in  ossification  of  the  aorta.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  first  current  has  been  thrown  back  the  next  impinges  on  a 
portion  of  the  tube  most  likely  to  be  thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations. 
This  circumstance  had  been  already  noticed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Stokes,  and 
he  had  remarked,  that  where  this  intense  musical  sound  occurs,  you 
may  guess  fairly  that  the  disease  is  ossification  of  the  aorta. 

A  paper  was  read  from  Dr.  Perry  of  Glasgow,  in  which  many 
interesting  deductions  from  an  observation  of  several  thousand  cases 
of  typhus  were  detailed,  deductions  we  hope  to  see  soon  published. 
Mr.L'EsTRANOE  exhibited  to  the  meeting  his  curved  drill  catheter, 
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and  detailed  its  uses.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an  extremelj  ingenieys 
and  safe  instrument,  and  must  prove  an  excellent  adjuTant  to  tbe 
caicalo-fractor. 

The  meeting  then,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hart«  adjourned  till 
Friday. 


FIFTH  DAY. 

Friday,  August  iAih. 

Dr.  P  r  1  c II  a  r d  tn  the  Chair. 

Dr.  O'Beiknb  read  an  abstract  of  his  views  on  the  functions 
and  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Dr.  0*Beime  said,  that  his  observations  on  this  subject,  first  pub- 
lished in  February,  1833,  had  elicited  a  very  large  share  of  atlentioni 
and  were  made  the  theme  of  considerable  discussion.  Several  iiigh 
medical  authorities  bad  adopted  his  views,  while  others  had  rejected 
them ;  and  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  very  warmly  by  the  re- 
viewers, who  manifested  on  the  occasion  a  remarkable  difference  of 
opinion.  This,  however,  did  not  appear  singular,  when  the  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  old  doctrines,  and  the  dislike  of  new  ones,  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

It  would  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
views,  that  the  chief  application  of  them  was  connected  with  the 
doctrines  which  he  maintained  as  to  the  functions  of  the  ileo-coecal 
valve,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  tbe  rectum.  As  to  the 
ileo-ooecal  valve,  hoj  looked  upon  its  action  rather  as  a  mechanical 
than  a  vital  one.  It  formed  a  very  perfect  valve,  and  from  various 
experiments  which  he  had  made,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  force 
a  quantity  of  air  or  water  from  the  colon  into  the  ileum.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  he  was  of  opinion <  that  when  empty,  it 
lay  in  the  pelvis,  doubled  over  the  rectum ;  and  that  anatomists  had 
fallen  into  an  error  in  describing  it  as  being  situated  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  a  place  in  which  it  was  never  found,  except  when  raised  by 
faipcal  distention. 

Dr.  0*fieirne  next  proceeded  to  develope  his  views  concerning 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  rectum,  and  adduced  several  facts 
and  arguments  to  disprove  the  objections  advanced  by  Mr.  Salmon. 
He  showed  that  an  elastic  tube  could  be  introduced  into  that  portion 
of  the  canal  and  passed  into  the  colon  with  great  facility,  and  without 
exposing  the  patient  to  any  risk  of  injury.  A  vast  number  of  facts  and 
observations  were  brought  forward  to  show,  that  the  rectum  in  its 
natural  and  healthy  condition  is  never  employed  as  a  reservoir  for 
faeces.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  it  was  shown,  that  in  cases 
where  the  integrity  of  the  sphincter  ani  has  been  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, accident,  or  operation,  incontinence  of  faeces  seldom  or  never  re- 
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soils,  a  dremastaDce  wbieh  ooaM  aot  ooctir  if  fsecai  aceumalaiions 
exklad  in  tJbe  rectum. 

PnMR  the  results  of  hb  numeron*  experimenta  and  pathological 
laTeatigttliMiay  Dr.  O'Beirae  Qocnea  to  the  conchiaion,  first,  that  the 
ileO'COBcal  ralye  permits  the  fseeea  to  pass  readily  into  the  colon,  but 
preTeata  their  retum  into  the  small  intestmes;  secondly,  that  the 
ccBcum  and  colett,  from  their  position  and  relations,  most  be  always 
iaore  or  less  distended  with  faaeal  matter;  thirdly,  when  these  become 
BO  distended  as  not  to  be  capable  of  receiving  any  more,  the  small 
intestines  must  become  also  distended ;  fionrthly,  that  fmcal  aocnmu- 
lations  are  never  found  in  the  rectum,  except  in  cases  of  injury  done 
to  the  nervous  centres,  followed  by  paralysis,  and  in  very  weak  indi- 
vidoak  of  a  sedentary  habit. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  stated  to  be  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  an  elastic  tube  into  the  rectum,  he  did  not  believe  in 
their  existenoe.  The  operation  had  been  performed  even  by  nurses. 
He  had  met  anth  aome  difficulty  at  first  in  prevailing  on.  patients  to 
aobmit  to  the  operation,  but  this  was  very  rarely  met  with  at  pre* 
sent.  The  inatrument  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  was  the 
lu^  syringe  with  a  patent  lever,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Weiss,  and  he 
used  the  same  tube  in  infants  and  adults.  The  degree  of  force  neces- 
sary to  introduce  it  is  sometimes  great ;  but  he  had  never  aeen  any 
bed  consequences  from  it,  indeed  it  was  almost  impiossiUe  to  inflict 
any  injury  with  it,  except  in  cases  of  organic  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
which  were  much  more  rare  than  generally  imagined. 

J>r.  O'Beime  concluded  by  detailing  several  cases  of  dysentery, 
strangulated  hernia,  constipation,  and  tympanitis,  in  which  the  use 
of  the  tube  was  followed  by  speedy  and  effectual  relief. 

A  oommunication  from  Dr.  Osborne  was  next  read.  It  was  en- 
titled. Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Gold  and  Climate,  with  a  mode 
of  measuring  the  degree  of  refrigeration  in  cooling  bodies* 

It  would  be  interesting  (said  Dr.  Osborne)  to  ascertain  by  a  tabu- 
lar view  the  proportion  of  diseases  produced  by  cold.  To  arrive 
at  noDie  infi>rmation  on  this  subject,  I  caused  the  patients  in  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  to  be  examined  some  time  ago,  and  found 
that  oat  of  fifty-seven  cases  of  various  forms  of  disease,  thirty-four 
were  attributed  to  cold.  In  these  the  cold  was  contracted  in  the  folbw- 
ingp  manner :  twelve  from  damp  clothing,  five  from  wet  feet,  three 
foooa  bathing,  fourteen  ftom  exposure  to  cold  currents  of  air  while 
banted. 

It  b  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  importance  attached  to 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  powerful  agent.  The 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  which  may  be  estimated  at  98<^  of 
Fahrenheit,  is  so  equally  and  uniformly  diffnsed,  as  to  secure  to  all 
parts  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  warmth;  and  this  has  been  further  re- 
gulated by  means  of  clothing,  to  as  to  enable  man  to  adapt  himself  to 
die  diversity  of  climates  and  seasons.  Thus  the  Esquimaux  of  North 
America,  and  the  inhabitant  of  central  Africa,  are  equally  intent  on 
maintaining  an  uniform  degree  of  temperature.    In  defending  the 
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cutaneous  surface  from  the  injorious  effects  of  cold,  moQ  had  been 
eminently  successful ;  but  there  is  a  very  extensiye  surface  which  he 
cannot  protect ;  he  cannot  preyent  it  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
vast  expansion  of  mucous  membrane  in  the  lung.     The  expired  air 
is  always  heated  to  near  the  temperature  of  blood,  no  matter  bow 
cold  it  might  have  been  when  it  entered  the  lung ;  and  if  we  reflect 
that  a  quantity  of  air,  equal  to  about  twenty-eight  cubic  feet,  is  re- 
quired every  hour  for  the  purposes  of  respiration,  we  may  be  able  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  vast  quantity  of  heat  which  is  subtracted 
from  the  system  in  this  manner.     As  all  warm  bodies  give  out  heat 
in  proportion  to  their  temperature,  and  have  a  tendency  to  coutmue 
this  process  until  the  surrounding  objects  are  raised  to  the  same 
standard,  it  follows  that  the  lung  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  constantly  employed  in  adding  to  the  temperature  of  the  inspired 
air.    This  process,  however,  appears  to  go  on  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  the  air  being  more  heated  in  the  first  than  in  the  second 
step  of  the  process,  that  is  in  inspiration  more  than  in  expiration, 
and  that  by  the  time  it  has  got  into  the  aircells  it  has  acquired  more 
than  one-half  its  heat     What  the  source  of  this  vast  quantity  of  heat 
was,  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain.     That  it  was  not  dependent  on  res* 
piration  was  proved  by  the  -  experiments  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who  had 
found,  that,  although  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration  the  circula- 
tion went  on,  and  the  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  took  place,  still 
the  body  cooled  down  rapidly. 

From  these  and  other  considerations  it  would  appear,  that  we 
have  good  grounds  to  look  upon  respiration  as  a  cooling  process,  by 
which,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  a  vast  quantity  of  heat  is 
abstracted  from  the  system.  This  view  of  the  question  leads  to 
many  interesting  considerations  connected  with  disease.  In  the 
sinking  energy  which  accompanies  many  forms  of  mucous  disease, 
when  the  coldness  of  the  surface  and  extremities  shews  that  the 
power  of  generating  heat  is  far  below  its  natural  standard,  the  effects 
of  reduced  temperature  assume  a  very  important  character.  The  air 
then  receiving  very  little  heat  in  its  passage,  reaches  the  ultimate 
vessels  of  the  lung  in  a  low  state  of  temperature,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  torpor  of  the  capillaries,  which  are  thus  rendered  incapable 
of  acting  on  the  blood ;  and  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  found  to  be  gorged  with  blood.  An 
unfavourable  result  of  the  same  character  may  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  air  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  in  low  fevers,  accompa- 
panied  by  coldness  of  the  extremities  and  diminished  vital  energy. 
A  knowledge  of  this  principle  may  serve  to  explain  the  grater  fre- 
queincy  of  deaths  by  night  under  such  circumstances ;  it  also  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  temperature  of  the  apartments 
where  sick  persons  are  lying,  in  order  to  prevent  the  operation  of  a 
cause  so  likely  to  prove  injurious. 

In  the  healthy  individual,  the  effect  produced  by  the  application 
of  cold  air  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs  is  slight,  and  chiefly  limited 
to  the  rima  glottidis  and  larynx.     This  occurs  most  frequently  in 
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^Maiag  aoddenlj  ftom  a  heated  apaitmAiU  into  cold  damp  air. 
When  the  air  gets  into  the  minute  bronchial  tabee,  its  effiacta  are 
much  leaa  likely  to  prove  injurious ;  it  acquires  such  a  quiMntity  of 
heat  durinf^  its  transit,  that  its  injurious  properties  are  neutralized. 
It  is  a  GommoD  opinion,  that  sleeping  in  damp  apartments  has  a  pow- 
erful tendency  lo  produce  cold.  This,  however,  b  found  not  to  be 
the  case,  where  die  residents  are  careful  in  keeping  their  clothes 
dry.  I  was  informed  by  a  military  medical  officer,  that  by  adopting 
a  precaution  of  this  kind,  he  had  been  able  to  preserve  all  his  men 
from  the  effects  of  cold,  at  a  time  when  they  were  quartered  in  a 
damp  newly  plastered  barrack.  Every  individual  in  health  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lies  to  80^,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  cold  can  prove  injurious,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
by  being  applied  to  the  lung.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  effects  of 
cold  on  the  stomach.  This  organ  appears  to  possess  but  very  little 
sensibility  to  cold  or  heat.  We  take  tea  at  the  temperature  of  idO^, 
and  ice  at  the  temperature  of  32^,  without  the  difierence  being  per* 
ceived  by  the  stomach.  The  impression  does  not  seem  to  extend 
beyond  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  hence  we  frequently  see  persons 
who  have  taken  very  hot  substances  into  the  mouth,  swallow  them 
quickly  to  get  rid  of  the  sensation,  of  heat.  Cold  seems  to  act  on  the 
stomach  rather  as  a  stimulant  than  a  sedative.  This  is  particularly 
observed  with  respect  to  ice.  Many  poisons  will  feel  thirsty,  and 
drink  in  half  an  hour  after  taking  an  ice.  In  some  instances  the  ap* 
plicalion  of  cold  to  the  stomach  proves  highly  irritant,  giving  rise 
lo  extensive  and  violent  inflammation ;  this  may  be  observed  in  that 
lorm  of  gastritis,  which  results  from  drinking  cold  water  while  fa> 
tigued  after  violent  exerdse.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  explained  by 
suppoeing  that  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  cold  produces,  not 
reaction,  but  that  torpor  and  distention  of  the  vascular  system, 
which,  perhi^,  is  the  character  of  inflammation  in  the  first  stage. 

Where  cold  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  we  observe  two 
different  results.  Where  the  application  is  transient,  and  the  circu- 
lation active,  c<^d  is  followed  rapidly  by  temporary  vascularity,  with 
increased  heat,  and  redness.  When  severe,  and  continued  for  a 
lengrth  of  time,  it  produces  a  paleness  and  shrinking  of  the  part, 
Mlowed  at  first  by  lividity,  and  afterwards  by  tume&ction.  Taking 
these  facts  in  connexion  with  the  dilated  state  and  diminished  toni* 
city  of  the  vessels,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Alison,  does  it  not  appear  that 
cold  produces  its  effects  by  superinducing  torpor  of  the  part,  which 
if  not  removed  by  transient  reaction,  will  be  followed  by  the  more 
permanent  and  vigorous  reaction  of  inflammation  ? 

The  various  contrivances  adopted  by  mankind  to  protect  them* 
selves  against  the  influence  of  cold,  by  clothing,  habitation,  and 
artificial  heat,  prove  how  much  its  abstraction  affects  our  comforts. 
Men  of  science  have  expbred  with  assiduity  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  and  have  observed  its 
with  great  care ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  hitherto 
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meteorology  has  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease.  One  consideration  has  been 
entirely  omitted,  and  this  refers  to  the  cooling  power  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  estimated  not  merely  with  reference  to  our  senses.  The 
human  hody  is  generally  placed  in  a  medium  colder  than  itself. 
The  degree  of  cooling  power  possessed  by  this  medium  has  neTor 
been  accurately  measured,  and  is  merely  judged  of  by  the  sensatioa 
of  the  individual.  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  a  mode  which  1  have  employed  for  some  time  in  measaring 
the  degree  of  cooling  power  enjoyed  by  atmospheric  air  under  variou 
circumstances.  The  instrument  which  I  employ  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  a  spirit  thermometer  without  a  frame,  carefully  gradu- 
ated from  80  to  90  degrees  inclusive.  Having  heated  this  to  90 
degrees,  it  is  exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  in  different 
places,,  the  space  of  time  which  the  spirit  takes  in  cooling  down 
from  90  to  80,  being  the  measure  of  the  refrigerating  power  of  kbe 
air.  From  several  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  this  in- 
strument, I  find  that  the  cooling  power  is  inversely  as  the  time 
required  to  bring  the  spirit  level  from  90  to  80.  The  spirit  tbermo- 
meter  is  used  in  preference  to  one  of  mercury  or  water,  because  it  is 
less  rapid  in  its  descent,  and  affords  more  time  for  obeervation.  The 
numbers  80  and  90  are  selected  as  including  the  ordinary  range  of 
temperature  on  the  exterior  of  the  body.  The  thermometer  I  use 
has  a  bulb  x>f  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  stem  of  six  inches.  The 
spirit  is  made  to  rise  by  heating  the  bulb  with  the  hand  or  warm 
water.  In  order  to  insure  accuracy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
number  of  these  instruments  (heated  to  90)  placed  in  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60,  and  to  select  one  of  them  which  shall  be  found,  on 
several  trials,  to  cool  down  to  80  in  the  same  given  space  of  time. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  results  given  by  this  instrument  in 
different  experiments.  Heated  to  90,  and  placed  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
temperature  of  sixty,  the  instrument  cooled  down  from  90  to  80  in 
three  minutes,  when  at  rest ;  when  exposed  to  a  slight  breese,  it 
cooled  down  in  one  minute  forty-eight  seconds.  In  a  temperature  of 
62,  it  cooled  down,  at  rest,  in  three  minutes ;  when  fanned  with  pa- 
per, it  cooled  down  in  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds.  In  a  tempe- 
rature of  68^,  it  cooled  down,  at  rest,  in  four  minutes ;  held  by  an 
Individual  walking  briskly  about,  it  cooled  down  in  two  minutes  forty 
seconds.  This  shews  that  the  rate  of  cooling  in  the  same  temperature, 
occurring  in  a  person  at  rest,  and  in  an  individual  exposed  to  a  breese, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  Compare  this  with  the  fact  re- 
corded by  Captain  Parry ;  he  found  that  in  the  polar  regions,  the  men 
could  bear  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  zero  while  at  rest,  but  coold 
not  when  walking  about.  From  the  superior  refrigerating  power 
possessed  by  a  breese,  it  was  very  probable  that  if  the  persons  who 
perished.in  the  black-bole  at  Calcutta,  had  allowed  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  sit  under  the  window,  and  fan  the  rest  of  the  party,  their  lives 
would  Have  been  MTed.  The  ordinary  thermometer  cannot  measure 
(his  eftcpt  of  the  coolings  power  of  air  put  in  motlnn.    In  plaoes  akmg 
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the  sea  coast,  where  the'  cooling  power  of  the  air  was  very  great,  it 
afforded  no  infonnatioa ;  and  yet  in  such  places  a  very  appreciable 
difference  will  be  shewn  by  the  instrument  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
These  observations  will  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  westerti 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  If  you  look  to  Thompson's 
meteorological  tables,  you  cannot  find  any  thing  in  them,  capable  of 
explaining  the  vast  difference,  in  point  of  danger,  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  day  and  night.  This  instrument,  I  think,  would 
enable  us  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  bad  effects  connected  with 
these  changes,  which  are  totally  inappreciable  by  the  common  ther- 
mometer. 

The  following  observations  shew  the  cooling  power,  possessed  by 
water  over  air  of  the  same  temperature.  [Dr.  Osborne  here  detailed 
a  series  of  experiments,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  cooling  power 
of  water  is  to  that  of  air,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  one.  '  A 
similar  degree  of  rapidity  took  place  in  the  process  of  cooling,  when 
the  instrument  was  wrapped  in  cotton  soaked  in  water.]  From  these 
experiments  it  could  be  seen,  that  a  rapid  diminution  of  temperature 
most  occur  in  bathing,  or  remaining  in  wet  clothes.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  swimming,  the  exhaustion  arises  more  from  the  effects  of  cold 
than  muscular  exertion. 

There  are  many  other  applications  of  this  instrument;  what  I  have 
mentioned,  however,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  general  correctness  of  its 
indications.  My  occupations  do  not  allow  me  as  much  time  as  I  should 
wish  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  these  investigations,  and  I  hope  the 
subject  will  be  taken  up  by  some  person  more  competent  and  less 
occupied.  1  am  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from. 
thiB  instrument ;  but  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  testing  the 
faults  of  climates,  and  throwing  new  light  on  the  causes  of  epidemics, 
which  appear  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  climate  and  tempera- 
ture, and  which  are  at  present  so  imperfectly  understood. 

Dr.  Graves  remarked  that  the  observations  so  ably  detailed  by 
Dr.  Osborne,  were  of  an  extremely  interesting  character,  and  likety 
to  lead  to  very  important  results.  He  hoped  the  subject  would  be 
followed  up. 

Dr.  Clsn  DINNING  attached  great  value  to  the  observations  made 
by  Dr.  Osborne.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Graves  and  the  author  that 
the  subject  was  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

Dr.  Granville  said,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  at  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  that  a  series  of  ex- 
periments should  be  instituted  to  that  effect.  They  had  appointed 
many  committees  on  abstract  and  problematic  subjects,  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  appoint  one  on  a  subject  which  was  likely  to 
lead  to  the  most  important  practical  results. 

Dr.  HuTTON  read  an  account  of  a  remarkable  case  of  deficient 
development  and  malfbrmation. 

The  case  (said  Dr.  Hutton)  which*  I  venture  to  offer  to  the  notice 
of  the  section,  occurred  so  lately,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  thne 
to  arrange  the  particular  facts  connected  with  it;   but  as  it  ap* 
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pears  to  me  of  eeasidertbla  interest,  I  am  iiiduieed  to  Mug  it  for- 
ward.    It  is  the  case  of  an  idiot  named  John  North,  a^  31,  ^ 
died  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  of  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cons  and  sub-mucous  tissues  of  the  phaiynx  and  larynx,  terminstiog 
in  purulent  infiltration  and  extensive  bronchitfe,  and  in  whose  body 
was  discovered,  after  death,  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  development 
in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  together  with  an  origiasl  or 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  left  hip  joint,  permanent  flexion  and 
pronation  of  the  left  hand,  and  atrophy  of  these  members.    I  pro- 
.pose  at  present  to  confine  my  observations  to  the  inetances  of  deficient 
and  perverted  development.     The  head  could  not  be  said  to  be  de- 
£»nned  externally,  but  the  brain  was  small  and  the  osseous  case 
much  thickened,  particularly  in  the  fkonlal  region.     Its  fracture 
here  was  granular,  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  tables  and 
diplpe,  its  inner  surface  was  rough,  and  the  dura  mater  closely  ad- 
herent.    A  great  part  of  the  right  hemnpbere  wns  deficient,  and  a 
.  serous  cyst  filled  with  limpid  fluid,  five  inehea  in  length,  and  be- 
.  tween  two  and  three  in  its  transverse  diameter,  occujHed  the  hiatus. 
The  drawings  will  convey  a  ccfrrect  idea  of  it,-«one  presents  the  cyst 
.  in  its  distended  stated  the  ^ther  in  its  collapse.    The  inferior  surface, 
or  adherent  portion  of  the  cyst,  corresponded  throoghout  its  wbole 
.  extent  to  tfie  medullary  structure,  and  there  was  here  no  trace  either 
of  sulci  or  of  convolutions,  no  subarachnoid  effusion,  or  other  indica- 
tion of  a  recent  inflammation  in  other  parts  oi  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes.    After  the  drawings  were  completed,  I  regpret  to  say,  the 
,  brain  was  so  soft  from  putrefaction,  that  no  very  minute  exanunation 
of  it  could  be  effected ;  however,  it  was  manifest  that  the  optic  tha- 
.lamus,  corpus  striatum,  tubercula  quadrigemina,  cms  cerebri  et  corptn 
pyramidale  of  the  same  side  were  all  less  developed  than  the  correspond- 
.ing  parts  of  the  opposite  side.  The  optic  and  other  nerves  i^ipeared  to 
be  normal,  as  were  also  the  arteries  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced. 
There  was  no  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  cons^tence  of  the  cere- 
bral mass  was  that  of  the  healthy  steto.    The  circumstance  of  there 
.  being  no  trace  whatever  of  cineritious  structure  tinderjaeath  the  cyst, 
(which  in  the  recent  stete  was  quite  transparent,)  nor  any  appearance 
of  sulci  or  convolutions  in  the  same  situation,  seem  to  indicate  a  want 
of  development  rather  than  absorption  of  that  portion  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain.    That  the  cerebral  hemisphere  bears  eome  ratio  in  its 
.  development  to  that  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  corpus  striatum ;  that 
.  nerves  may  be  perfectly  formed,  though  the  parts  of  the  nerroos 
centres,  in  which  they  usually  seem  to  be  lost,  may  be  undevebped 
.  or  more  or  less  atrophied,  and  which  was  in  this  case  exemplified  in 
,lhe  condition  of  the  optic  nerves  and- of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ; 
and  that  atrophy  of  the  extremities  of  one  side  is  found  to  coexist 
with  deficient  development  of  the  cerebnl  hemnphere  of  the  opposite, 
are  observations  which  have  been  already  noticed ;  the  two  former  by 
Serres,  in  his  work  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  and 
the  latter  by  Rostan,     The  £>Uowing  ^oii  passage  from  the  Transla- 
.tie»n  of  Andral*s  Pathdogy  by  Dra.  Townsand  end  West,  bears  so 
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much  upon  thiB  «al^t|  ikat  I  tnwt  I  shtdi  be  exeosed  in  qaotiag  it. 
[Dt,  Hattoa  bare  read  the  panag>e,  the  object  of  which  is  to  proTe, 
firBt,  that  the  formatioii  and  developmettt  <yf  nerves  are  independent 
of  the  nervous  centres,  and  more  in  relation  to  the  or^ns  eupplied  ; 
and  secondly,  that  a  very  decided  influence  appears  to  be  exercised 
by  the  brain  and  spinal  cerd  over  the  nutrition  and  development  of 
certain  organs.] 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  the  condition  of  the  left  inferior  extre- 
mity, whi(^  presented  a  cong^ital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  a 
matter,  I  believe,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which,  as  far  ae  f  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  British  author. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  in  the  last  work  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  Paletta,  an  Italian  surgeon,  had  noticed  the  affection,  and 
that  M.  CaiUard  Billomier  since  published  a  dissertation  on  it  in  1826* 
It  is  also  noticed  by  Lafond.  The  nature  of  the  affection  seems  to  be, 
that  from  an  imperfect  or  arrested  development  of  the  acetabulum, 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  is  not  lodged  therein,  but  gradually  drawn 
upwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii  to  a  distance  from  the  acetabulum  in  some 
d^^e  proportionate  to  the  weight  which  habitually  bears  upon  the 
pelvis.  Out  of  the  twenty-six  cases  that  occurred  to  Dupuytren  it 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  instances 
in  females,  and  in  the  Same  preportton  on  both  sides  of  the  same 
sulgect.  It  appears  in  some  instances  to  have  been  an  hereditary  de- 
fect. Breschet  regarded  it  as  depending  on  an  arrest  of  development 
in  that  part  of  the  ilium  that  contributes  to  the  fermatton  of  the  ace- 
tabula,  and  on  this  aeooont  termed  it  a  congenital  dislocation.  Du- 
puytven  looked  upon  it  as  an  original  malfonnation,  there  being  some- 
times little  or  no  tirace  of  any  acetabulum,  but  irregular  osseous  sur- 
fiu»,  and  denominated  it  an  original  luxation.  The  late  Baron  Du- 
puytren is  aaid  to  have  observed  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  cases  of 
this  nature,  and  certainly  he  has  giten  a  veiy  ctrcumstantial  account 
in  a  number  of  the  Repertoire  for  1826,  and  in  his  Lemons  Orales. 
The  case  which  I  now  oSer,  preemts  one  or  two  peeiriiaritiee  wbidi 
he  has  not  I  thii^  noticed.  In  the  drawing  smiiied  A,  the  external 
characteiB  of  dislocation  of  the  thigh  bone,  <u  the  dorsum  iHi,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  by  all  practical  surgeons.  Ilie  projection  and 
elevation  of  the  irechanter,  the  shorteniiig  of  the  limb,  its  adduction 
inferiorly*  and  its  rotation  inwards,  so  that  the  great  toe  rests  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  -other  foot,  the  acute  vetreating  angle,  and  fdds  at  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  ^gh ;  the  advance  o£  ^e  knee,  and  the 
slight  flexion  of  the  limb,  ail  indicate  this  dislocation.  The  motious 
of  rotation  outwards  and  of  didnetion  were  fimited,  and  in  this  case 
-the  difference  between  ^e  grsetoat  elongation  and  Tetractlon  of  the 
limb  did  not  exceed  half  an  inch.  In  this  last  respeottiiis  «ase  differed 
ham  those  observed  by  Dupuytrsn*  and  wasncoowited  lor  oa  the  ex- 
anuBattan  of  the  bones  and  ^eir  Itgrnnentory  emmexiens.  The  pel- 
vis, with  the  exception  of  the  aootahnlom,  was  legolarly 'fintned  and 
flaced.  The  civonflKforenoe  ef ^Ihs  art|culating4aDrityilbnBed  newly 
as  laafgo  4i  cifole  as  nsiwly  tet  the  i9per«nd 'onter  ixxrtion  ^  to 
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was  deficient  the  caTtty  was  shallow,  and  its  surface  uneven,  it  was  no 
where  invested  with  cartilage.  The  fatty  substance  usually  found  there 
existed  in  rather  a  large  quantity.     The  cotyloid  ligament  contributed 
little  to  deepen  the  cavity,  but  formed  as  it  were  a  flat  moulding  over 
its  circumference.     The  femur  of  this  side,  contrary  to  what  has 
been  obQerved  by  Dupuytren,  was  sensibly  smaller  than  the  other, 
but  being  measured  from  the  trochanter  to  the  outer  condyle,  was  of 
the  same  length.     The  axis  of  its  neck  fell  directly  on  the  anterior 
instead  of  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  shaft.  The  relative  position  of 
the  neck  and  shaft  appeared   as  it  might  be  supposed  to  do,  if  the 
lower  portion  of  the  femur  being  fixed,  the  upper  portion  were  twisted 
forwards,  the  head  moving  through  the  one- fourth  of  a  circle.     This 
portiod  of  the  bone  was  smaller,  more  oblong,  and  more  irregular  in 
in  its  form  than  is  natural ;  it  was  but  thinly  and  partially  invested 
with  cartilage.    The  capsular  ligament  was  attached  as  usually  to  the 
circumference  of  the  proper  acetabulum  on  one  part,  and  to  the  base 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  on  the  other.  It  was  exceedingly  strong,  and 
at  the  same  time  elongated  or  extended  so  as  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
femur  to  rest  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  behind  and  above  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process,  and  near  to  the  ridge  that  marks  the  posterior  boun- 
dary of  the  anterior  third  of  the  dorsum  ilii.    This  bone  was  not  ex- 
cavated in  this  situation  to  receive  the  head  of  the  femur ;  but  liga- 
mentary  bands  passed  from  tliis  part  of  the  ilium  to  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  capsular  ligament,  where  it  invested  the  head  of  the 
femur.    These  must  have  served  to  strengthen  and  fix  the  capsule, 
and  thus  to  prevent  any  great  range  of  motion  over  the  ilium.  The  liga- 
mentum  teres  had  its  usual  connexion,  on  the  one  part  with  the  trans- 
verse lig^ament  of  the  notch,  and  on  the  other  with  the  head  of  the 
femur,  but  was  elongated  to  the  extent  of  four  inches  three  lines,  and 
flattened  out  through  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  measure  in  some  parts 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth.     It  was  a  tape-like  ligament,  which 
must  have  served  not  only  to  retain  the  head  of  the  bone,  but  being 
interposed  between  this  and  the  surface  on  which  it  moved,  must  have 
served  also  as  an  interarticular  cartilage.     All  the  muscles  of  this  ex- 
tremity were  smaller  and  less  developed  than  those  of  the  other,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  obturator  extemus  which  looked 
fatty,  their  fibres  had  a  natural  appearance.    There  were  no  tendi- 
nous intersections,  nor  any  other  marks  of  previous  laceration,  violent 
injury,  or  chronic  disease.     The  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  several 
muscles  around  the  articulation  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  was  noted 
and  compared  with  those  of  the  healthy  side ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  detain  the  section  with  the  account  of  them.  They  varied  of  course 
according  to  the  altered  relative  situation  of  their  lines  or  points  of 
origin  and  insertion. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  no  sensible  effect  either 
of  vi<dence  or  of  devastating  caries.  The  ligaments  were  of  healthy 
structure, and  though  elongated  retained  their  normal  connexions.  There 
was  no  broken  fragment  of  acetabulum,  the  cotyloid  ligament  stiD 
surmounted  its  edge^  uid  the  cavity,  though  uneven  and  having  no 
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cartilage  on  its  surface,  was  covered  with  periosteum,  and  contained 
the  reddish  fattj  substance  in  the  state  in  which  it  usually  exists  in 
the  depression.  The  thigh  bone  was  atrophied  throughout  its  whole 
length,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  ulceration,  nor  was  there  any 
deposit  or  change  of  structure  in  any  tissue  around  the  joint  that 
could  be  ascribed  to  inflammation.  Before  the  acute  attack,  of  which 
he  died,  he  was  said  to  walk  incessantly  leaning  the  body  forward, 
and  sinking  much  to  one  side,  in  bearing  on  the  toes  of  the  dislocated 
extremity ;  he  used  no  stick.  The  malformation  appears  to  have 
been  mistaken  in  this  patient,  as  it  was  in  several  of  Dupuytren  s, 
for  morbus  coxse ;  at  least  there  were  the  cicatrices  of  issues  or  moxse 
about  the  joint.  Its  history  is  alone  su$cient.  We  may  add  the 
absence  of  all  results  of  inflammation,  induration,  cicatrices,  &c.,  a 
certain  degree  of  alertness  of  motion,  a .  mobility  in  general  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  on  the  ilium,  much  greater  than  even  in  cases  of 
the  cures  of  morbis  coxse  with  displacement,  and  frequently  the 
striking  diminution  of  the  deformity,  by  making  slight  extension  of 
vhe  limb.  From  fracture  of  the  .neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  I  mean  that 
condition  of  it  in  which,  from  t^e  separation  of  the  trochanter,  the 
limb  is  rotated  inwards,  the  impossibility  of  abduction  and  rotation 
outwards,  even  within  the  history  of  disease,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  aware  that  such  an  affection 
does  exist,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  it  from  the  disease  of  the  joint. 
When  both  hip  joints  are  affected  with  this  malformation,  the  de- 
formity is  very  remarkable.  In  the  very  early  periods  of  life,  when- 
the  pelvis  is  small,  and  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones  consequently  not 
much  separated,  when,  also,  the  trunk  less  constantly  weighs  upon 
the  ligaments,  the  deformity  is  less  marked,  and  the  affection  is  over- 
looked. The  difficulty  of  walking  is  ascribed  to  other  causes.  In 
old  age,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  trunk  is  increased  in  weight,  and 
the  muscles  are  more  feeble,  the  movements  of  the  individual  become 
most  embarrassing  and  difficult. 

The  deformity  produced  is  remarkable.  Its  degree,  however, 
will  depend  upon  several  circumstances,  for  example,  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  ligaments  have  yielded,  on  the  circumstance  of  their 
allowing  a  range  of  motion  of  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the  dorsum 
ilii,  or  of  the  capsule  being  fixed  to  the  ilium,  and  much  strength- 
ened. In  some  instances  a  new  bony  cavity,  or  depression,  is  formed, 
which  limits  the  range  of  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone;  but  this, 
which  so  frequently  takes  place  to  some  extent  in  the  neglected 
dislocations  from  injury,  appears  to  occur  rarely  in  this  affection,  and 
its  infrequent  formation  may,  perhaps,  depend  on  the  circumstance, 
that  the  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  freedom  from  suffering,  and  unin* 
termpted  motion,  prevent  the  head  of  the  bone  from  resting  in  any 
particular  j^ace  where  this  vital  reparatory  action  could  provide  for 
Its  security.  Dupuytren  shews  that  this  free  range  of  motion  does 
take  place.  He  has  observed  the  head  of  the  bone  to  rise  and  fall 
alternately,  through  more  than  two  inches,  according  as  the  weight 
of  the  trunk  has  been  pressed  or  taken  off  the  deformed  extremity; 
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and  he  0tate»,  Hiat  he  h«8  seen  a  caee,  in  whieh  (when  the  patient 
lay  Bflptne)  the  pelvis  pressing  backwards,  or  rather  downwards,  se- 
parated the  heads  of  the  bones,  so  as  to  make  each  recede  from  tiie 
eerrespondtng  dorsum  ilii,  and  the  deformity  abated.  The  figure 
and  attitude  of  the  body  in  standing  or  progression  is  extraordinary. 
There  are  some  lithographic  figures  in  the  Repertoire  to  repre- 
sent this,  hot  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  they  do  not  correspond  to 
the  graphic  description  given  by  Dupuytren ;  the  thighs  appear  in 
drawings  as  long,  and  even  longer,  than  is  normid.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  proportion  between  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremities, 
which  are  thin  and  shortened,  as  if,  says  Dupuytren,  they  belonged 
to  a  person  of  less  stature.  The  pelvis  is  of  the  proper  size,  and  the 
thighs,  separated  above  to  the  extent  of  their  transverse  diameter, 
tend  inwards,  as  if  they  would  cross  each  other  inferiorly.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  prominence  of  the  trochanter,  and  other  external 
characteristics  of  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  Dupuytren  notices 
the  retractions  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
extremity  towards  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  consequent  de- 
nudation of  the  tuber  ischil  The  head  is  strongly  carried  back- 
waitis,  the  abdomen  is  prominent,  the  loins  present  a  retreating 
emrve  posteriorly,  and  there  is  preternatural  mobility  in  this  region. 
The  pelvis  is  placed  almost  horizontally  on  the  femur,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  said  to  apply  the  point  of  the  foot  only  to  the  ground.  In 
walking  there  is  much  waddling,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  patient  seems  to  run  with  less  difficulty  than  to 
walk,  which  circumstance  Dupuytren  thinks  is  attributable  to  the 
mere  excited  and  vigorous  state  of  muscular  action.  I  shall  very 
briefly  notice  the  condition  of  the  left  superior  extremity. 

The  forearm  was  permanently  flexed  on  the  arm,  but  was  readily 
extended  on  the  division  of  the  l^ceps  and  brachialis  anticus.  The 
hand  was  also  permanently  flexed  on  the  forearm,  and  also  strongly 
pronated.  The  division  of  the  flexor  tendons  enabled  me  to  extend 
it  to  a  considerable  amount,  but  its  state  of  pronation  remained  the 
same.  After  all  the  muscles  were  removed,  the  head  of  the  radius 
was  then  examined,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  was  found  ts 
be  converted  into  an  oval,  the  long  axis  of  which  was  transverse,  and 
it  most  be  ill  adapted  to  rotation ;  but  when  this  was  disarticolated 
superiorly  the  pronation  continued.  On  examining  the  inferior  cu- 
bito-radial  articnlation,  it  was  discovered  that  the  articulating  surface, 
instead  of  looking  outwards  and  forwards,  presented  inwards,  and 
the  styloid  process  seemed  to  have  turned  more  to  the  radial  side ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  ulna  were  twisted  half  round  at  its  lower  part,  and 
the  radins  must  needs  accommodate  itself  thereto.  The  convexity  of 
the  carpBs,  both  long^diaally  and  transversely,  was  increased ;  and 
the  cartilages  on  the  posterior  aspeet  of  the  scaphoid,  lunate,  and 
OS  magnum,  being  no  longer  useful,  was  attenuated  or  remored. 
The  ^i^iole  limb  was  atrophied. 

Dr.  Qrait  viLLB  asked  if  Dr.  Hnlton  was  in  possession  of  a  cs0t 
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#f  die  ()tiiMt'0  head,  and  wheiher  therer  wm  any  difierenee  6f  out- 
line  between:  the  rigbt  and  left  aides* 

Dr.  HuTTOK  had  not  a  cast  of  tbe  head.  He  befiered,  hewerer; 
that  the  roof  the  efcidl  wm  In  Mr.  Smith's  ponession.  He  had  not 
ebe^rved  anj  seasiUe  diffnrenos  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  shuU.  Two^etttlemen  yresei^ty  who  had  an  opportunity  of  o\>* 
serring  the  forth  of  the  head,  woobi  bear  him  ent  in  tlHB  assertion. 

Dr.  GnAwriLLB,  asked  what  was  the  charaeter  of  the  patient's 
miaid. 

Dr.  HuTTOV  said,  that  he  seamed  to  ha^  very  few  ideas,  and 
iboMT  of  the  simplest  kind,  pdncipatty  connected  with  his  sensations; 
He  apprehended  some  ideas  readily)  bnt  coold  not  gire  them  utter* 
ance^  had  little  use  of  hmguage,  and  articulated  iiidistinetty.  He 
bad  Strang  local  and  penonal  attadmientS)  was  very  ted  of  bis 
nnrse  and  attendants,  and  frequendy  asked  leave  to  go  and  see  them 
while  in  hospital*  He  was  inoffensive  in  bis  manners,  well  condnciedi 
and  of  a  dheerM'  disposhisK.  He  was  not  hdUfierent  to  money,  and 
asked  for  his  penny  like  otfaen.  During  his  illdess,  he  fireqnently 
cried  out  to  his  medical  attendant,  **  make  me  live,  make  me  live  ;'* 
alld  reforted  to  the  throat  as  the  seat  of  his  ditsease,  Tbe  whtM 
brain  was  smaller  than  natund;  so  was  the  ee»beikim,  bnt  it  was 
perfect  inaH  its  j^arts.  No  difference  could  be  observed  between  ttk 
deiisbnil  atteriea  on  the  sound  and  diseased  side  of  the  brqin.  He 
had  a  slight  degree  of  strabismus,  and  it,  was  thought  by  the  nufae,* 
tet  he  AA  not  see  na  vrell  witfa  the  left  eye  as  tbe  right.  He  was 
tbfirty*one  y^are  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  been  alwaya 
an  iitol.  He  tratf  a  foMsdUngi  and  ootliiog  was  known  (SoncerniiSff 
fats  paFCBta* 

Dr.  HAk&iaoN  eaid,  that,  taken  in  a  physiologicii  or  phnnoio- 
gieal  poiht  of  yibw,'^is  ease  was  one  of  the  moat  iutefestiog  whidi 
had  eome  befinre  the  section.  Dr.  Hotton  was  folly  entided  to  the 
best  thankif  of  tbe  mbetiu^,  for  the  extrasrdinary  ahillty  «id  dili^ 
genee  which  he  had  exhibited  in  woii^ing  out  the  details  of  a  caias 
wbich  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  bis  possession.  He  agreed  wiUi 
Dr.  GnmviUe  as  «e  the  iasportanee  elf  tha  casa,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  foUov^d  up. 

Mr.  HavoTBi'Ds  said,  he  had  met  with  a  case  of  congenital 
InxntioAi  of  both  hip  joints,  in  a  subject  which  had  been  brought  iifta 
his  anatomical  rooms  at  Edinburgh.  The  appearancea  of  the  jeini 
eorreepoialed  very  doseiy  with  those  notiead  by  Dr.  Hntton. 

Mr.  AnAMS'road  a  paper  on  anenrism  by  anastoirnds. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  by  stating,  tiwt  it  was  Mr  J.  BeH  ilhe 
bad  the  merit  df  first  directing  the  attention  of  the  fvofosnoh  to  thiiT 
disease^  Many  Were  acquainted  with  it  before  his  work  appeared  t 
tfab  trae  arterial  form  of  it,  howevdr,  was  generally  confounded  wIlAi 
true  aneurism,  and  the  operations,  which  were  pertbrmed  in  ignorance 
of  its  nature,  were  imperfect  and  unsnccassfnl.  It  was  pleasing  to 
select  en  the  gocri  which  Mr.  B^\  had  dfccted ;  bat  stiU  it  must  be 
adcoMi^ledged  thait  our  knowledge  of  the  natare,  form,  and  ahatomical 
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characten  of  this  affection  were  limited,  and  he  did  not  think  he  wai 
occupying  the  time  of  the  sectiim  unnecewarily  in  attempting^  to 
throw  additional  light  on  the  sabject 

Much  variety  prevailed  in  the  external  charactera  and  appearances 
of  this  disease.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  of  stuns  or  nnTi  on 
different  parts  of  the  hody  of  a  Modena  bine  colour ;  in  other  places 
it  assumes  a  vermiilion  tint.  Here  the  disease  is  confined  cbiefly  to 
the  capillary  vessels ;  in  the  former  case  to  the  arteries,  in  the  latter 
to  the  veins.  In  others  of  these  neevi  a  pulsation  is  found  to  exist; 
here  the  aneurismal  condition  is  not  limited  to  the  capillaries,  and 
extends  to  the  neighbouring  arteries.  These  grow  very  rapidly,  Meed 
frequently,  and  often  require  an  operation  to  save  the  patient's  life. 
This  operation,  however,  was  not  always  successful.  The  surgeon  is 
called  on  to  operate  at  great  risk,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, that  in  cases  of  the  disease  in  children,  death  has  occurred  w 
tpso  optre.  Where  these  aneurisms  are  confined  to  the  capillary 
vessels,  the  disease  is  generally  mSld  ;  when  they  extend  to  the  larger 
arteries  and  veins  the  conaeqnences  are  more  daiiigerouB. 

The  first  or  simple  fomi  of  the  disease  commences  like  a  stain  in 
the  skin,  of  a  «laret  or  rose  colour.  Sometimes  they  are;  very  small, 
sometimes  they  extend  neariy  over  the  whole  body ;  the  condition  of 
the  skin  is  altered,  but  Ihere  is  no  tumefaction.  They  occasionally 
lemam  quiet  lor  jetmt  hut  sometimes,  particularly  about  the  period 
of  puberty,  suddenly  incaease  in  size.  Occasionally  this  state  of  the 
vessels  is  not  Baaked  to  the  skin,  but  also  extends  to  the  muscles,  and 
even  exercises  incenvenient  pressure  on  bones.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable forms  4ii  the  last  mentioned  affection  is  that  which  some- 
times attacks  the  tongue.  It  is  seated  in  the  veins^  grows  slowly, 
and  has  no  pulsation.  At  other  tinies  it  assumes  a  sudden  increase 
ef  aise,  particularly  in  females  during  the  menstrual  period.  [Mr. 
Adams  here  exhibited  a  drawing  of  this  disease,  as  it  appears  in  the 
tflogue  of  a  female.  The  tongue  is  much  enlarged,  and  protrudes 
horn  the  mouth.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  vnth  the  patient's 
singing,  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  lingual  consonants.] 

The  next  case  which  he  had  to  lay  before  the  section,  was  one 
which  had  been  operated  on  some  years  back  at  Mercer's  Hospital, 
by  Mr.  Reid  of  this  city.  The  disease  had  followed  an  injury  of  the 
lip,  received  at  Trafalgar,  and  like  the  former  was  confined  to  the 
veins.  Pressure  had  been  tried  in  this  case  without  effect ;  the 
tongue  increased  in  size,  and  being  frequently  wounded  by  the  sharp 
points  of  the  teeth,  vast  quantities  of  blood  were  lost.  It  was  to  ar- 
MSt  one  of  these  haamorrhages,  that  the  common  carotid  artery  was 
tied.  It  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  temporary  shrinking  in  the 
tumour,  hot  the  disease  remained  unchecked,  and  the  patient  died 
some  Ihne-Jif^rwards  from  hsenwrrhagpe,  produced  by  slou^ing  of  the 
caroUd  at  the  sitnation  of  the  ligature. 

The  next  class  of  nsavi  were  those  connected  with  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Adams  here  exhibited  several  beautiful  drawings,  by  Mr. 
ConoUy,  to  illustrate  this  form  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis.     He  de- 
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tailed  the  partieokurs  of  a  caie,  which  had  been  operated  on  aacoesa- 
Ibliy  by  Mr.  CannichaeL  The  operatkm  oonaiiled  in  paeaing  a 
nninber  of  threada  (twelve  or  fburteen)  thiongh  the  tumonr ;  thia  waa 
firilowed  by  auf^ratioB  of  the  parte  and  withering  of  the  aneoriamai 
▼eBMb.  The  only  thing  further  he  had  to  obaerve,  with  reapect  to 
thia  form,  waa  that  in  femalea  it  eometimea  iwcaaie  the  aeat  of  vica* 
none  menatmation. 

The  aeoond  part  of  the  jpaper  waa  occupied  in  oonaidering  the 
aabject  of  aneoriam  by  anaatomoaia.  Thia  diseaae  waa  alao  firat  de- 
acribed  by  Mr.  Bell,  uid  ia  much  adverted  to  by  the  French.  In  thia 
diaeaae  the  arteriea  are  not  only  dilated,  but  also  coiled  up  and  ex- 
tremely tortnoua,  preaenting  at  varioua  parte  of  their  course  nodoeitiea, 
aoDKewhat  reeemblingthe  bulb  of  a  thennometer.  M.  Breschet  who  haa 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  thia  diseaae,  expreasea  in  one  of  hia 
pubiicationa,  the  regret  he  felt  at  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
atudying  the  diaeaae  in  the  linag.   Mr.  Adama  had  a  regret  of  an  op- 

rite  deacription,  he  had  not  been  able  to  examine  it  in  the  dead.-— 
waa  pleaaant,  however,  to  reflect,  that  the  facts  recorded  by  each 
would  match  the  other,  and  tend  to  give  a  correct  general  view  of 
the  diaease.  [Mr.  Adama  here  exhibited  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
£Mm  of  aneuriam  under  conaideration.] 

Aneoriam  by  anastomoaia  la  a  diaeaae  in  which  the  patient  may 
live  for  years.  The  woman  to  whose  caae  he  had  just  referred,  died 
not  of  aneurism  but  of  consumption,  and  he  had  known  patients  to 
live  with  it  for  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  seventeen  years. 

The  laat  case  to  which  he  would  allude  was  that  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  recently  visited,  and  whom  he  would  be  happy  to  shew 
to  any  gentleman  wiahing  to  examine  the  diseaae.  In  this  case  the  dis- 
ease  had  commenced  about  fourteen  yeara  since,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear,  and  was  attributed  to  a  blow.  It 
extended  gradually  downwaida,  and  at  present  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  aupra-clavicular  fosaa.  The  fremissement  is  not  only  distinct  in 
the  tumour,  but  can  also  be  felt  and  heard  over  the  mastoid  bone  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  neck.  Its  diagnosis  is  established  by  the 
hialory  of  the  caae,  ita  duration,  the  appearance  of  the  veins  on  the 
aorface,  and  the  remarkably  diatinct  purring  thrill. 

With  regard  to  the  structures  of  these  aneunsmal  oonditiona 
much  obscurity  atill  exista.  Mr.  Bell  aays,  that  it  consists  in  a  tor- 
tuona  condition  of  the  arteriea.  He  states  that  there  are  three  pecu- 
liaritiea  to  be  obaerved  in  all  auch  tumours ;  first,  a  congeriea  of  small 
arteriea ;  next,  a  congeriea  of  absorbing  veins ;  and  lastly,  of  inter- 
vening cella. 

Mr.  Adams  here  took  an  elaborate  review  of  the  different  ac* 
counts  given  of  aneuriama  by  anastoniosis,  and  stated  that  the  stmc* 
tnre  of  these  tomoora  aeema  to  be  analogous  to  the  erectile  tissues. 
One  of  the  beet  modes  of  aacertaining  their  atrnctnre  had  been 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Shekleton;  thia  gentleman  having  injected 
the  part  through  one  of  the  largeat  vessels,  and  then  by  placing  it  in 
an  acid  solution,  corroded  ita  aodmal  parts,  leaving  the  vessels  entire. 
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A  nagiiified  drawing  of  this  pfepiratiQa  wna  exhihilol  lo  the 
jbg,  i^dwiDg  tfaB  cetifom  arraogement  of  ftluB  vmmIs,  thek  torta- 
Mity,  and  their  abrapt  enbrgeaaiilB  aicertain  ipotB»  and  ca«tnttiiiaBa 
ai  otben.  Mr.  Adama  caaohidad  hifi  ebborvte  pafar  hf  aoina  inlap 
nslsiig  obaanrationa  en  tha  iortuoaity  of  art«rief. 

A  mentber  gare  an  account  of  an  anejuianud  diaaasa  of  die  isr 
terior  of  bone,  first  described  by  Breschet.  In  aome  of  Ab  caaaa 
detailed,  the  dirision  of  the  bone  was  feilowed  hf  a  gaah  «f  blood 
requiring  the  application  of  presaofe.  He  had  aoma  doobta  a(^  io 
wiiue^r  the  last  oaae  detailed  by  Mr.  Adaau,  m9^  a  case  of  tnc«riam 
depending  on  a  diseased  stale  of  the  captUariee. 

Mr.  Adajis.  I  did  not  saj  that  ii  was  a  diaease  of  the  cspiUaaas. 
It  is  the  larfi^r  axteries  and  not  the  capiUades  Jthat  ace  dieeaaed 

.  Dr.  HAmajBOH  aaid,  that  with  xBiunmee  to  the  tmiueya  statf 
of  arteries  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  looked  on  es  «  imoifci^ 
condition ;  he  would  refiar  to  the  tortaovs  condiliott  of  fhe  qpannaik 
arteries,  and  of  the  bonis  of  the  deer,  in  fuoof  of  Mm  view  eifthe 
esse. 

Mr.  Adams  remarked  that  where  any  new  action  was  to  he 
carried  on  with  vigour  the  Arteries  became  tortuous,  and  thiM  cen« 
dition  appeared  to  be  the  natural  one.  Ho  would  refiar  to  the  ar* 
lerles  of  the  brain  in  the  child,  and  of  the  ulsms  and  breasts  in  the 

aMi^er. 

A  gentleman  here  exhiluted  to  the  meeting  a  vnry  simple  apparatna 
or  applying  gpahranism  to  the  human  body  m  icaaes  of  chronie  die* 
ease.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  linen,  about  the  size  of  the  pahn<,  on 
which  a  powder  composed  of  one  part  filings  of  silver,  and  tsw  pasts 
filings  of  zinc,  are  spread,  and  msiide  to  adhere  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  borax  and  shell  lac  in  boiling  water. 

Mr.  Snow  HARais  would  trespass  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  at- 
tentbn  of  the  meeting.  Sir  A.^Cooper,  and  many  other  nasinnnt 
men,  had  doubted  the  possibility  of  union  taking  place  in  £raetan 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  within  the  capsular  ligament.  A  /CMe 
had  lately  fallen  under  his  notice  whioh  he  thought  would  tjsiMl  to 
set  the  question  at  rest ;  it  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  zft. 
ceived  an  injury  by  being  thrown  from  bis  gig  eeFend  years  be£me# 
He  had  got  up  and  walked  immediately  after  the  fall,  but  continued 
lame  from  that  period  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  been  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  sni^eons  in  T^^h^t*  ;  but  th^ 
had  not  been  able  to  determine  whether  there  was  firactuie  of  the 
bone  or  not,  hut  kept  him  lying  on  a  sofa  lor  needy  tyrelve  months. 
The  injured  limb  was  shortened,  the  foot  everted,  the  thigh  wasted, 
and,  owing  to  the  constant  inclination  of  the  body  forwards  on  one 
side,  curvature  of  the  spine  took  place.  Some  time  ago  the  gen- 
tleman died,  aad  Mr.  Harris,  being  anxious  to  nsmaune  the  ^fts, 
removed  the  acetabulum  and  a  portion  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  he 
should  feel  much  gratification  in  exhibiting  to  the  meeting.  He 
had  found  the  trochanter  higher  up  than  natural,  and  the  neck  of  the' 
bone  shortoied.     Lymph  was  thrown  out  on  the  head  of  the  hone  and 
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al^pi  tfce  Ug^m^ntp  jffth^  foiot,  Mr.  Harris  here  ex^il^Me^  tbe  bone. 
He  said  that  a  section  of  it  showed  plainly  the  line  of  oaaeous  unien 
all  ikfomgim^* 

Mr.  Aj>ahs  wafi  ffmch  incUfsd  t9  doAibt  whether  this  could  he 
regarded  a^  a  sfpcio^en  of  bony  unloj^  alite^  fracjture  pf  ,the  neck  of 
the  i\a%h  bone  within  the  cspfule.  From  a  careful  iiispediein  of  the 
heajd  oif  tl»9  thigb  bone  and  the  £Uii^  up  of  the  acetabulum,  he  would 
rather  pronounce  it  a  case  of  that  form  of  di^eftfe  which  had  been  der 
scribed  by  Mr#  Smith  as  morbus  o^xm  senilis. 

Dr.  M<D.awai.L  was  of  a  similar  opinion.  Lookipg  at  the  pre^ 
par^tioPy  which  required  a  very  careful  examination^  thene  wece  two 
circnmataADes  4)teerr.abl9  i^  it  wbich  ffivoured  thif  conclasion,  tbe 
fitting  up  of  the  acetabuluni  and  the  appearance  of  porceianeous  da- 
poaijU  Morbus  coxae  ^«nilis  frequently  appeared  in  persons  of  a 
go^ity  or  rbejum^tic  dia.thesi9,  as  .early  as  tbe  fortieth  year,  Has  pe- 
riod at  wbiob  the  acoUiapt  mp^  ffaid  ^  bajra  happened  (o  the  patieni 
in  this  case. 

Dr.  Gaantilx.^  renwbKl,  th^jt  while  in  Germapy,  he  bad  aa 
opportunity  of  examinipg  the  anaton^cal  moseum  of  Meckel,  whicb 
cootaioed  a  irast  number  -of  apectmens  of  this  kind,  apd  that  that  cele- 
brated apatomiat  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  mode  in  whick  parsons 
might  be  deceived  by  takiiig  tbe  aig  ?ag  lines  of  osaificatipp  for  the 
line  pf  an  united  fracture.  He  bad  also  potic/ed  tbe  Qccnrrence  of 
poicelapeeos  deposit*  Hud  it  4^^  beep  for  the  apcident  4ie  gortJir 
man  met  iriih,  ^e  wonH  be  dlipoped  to  r^ec^  altogether  the  idea  of 
fracture^ 

Mr.  Goi.Las  said^  tha^  if  tbp  kpne  exhibi|i|sd  wn^  a  qraeimen  of 
fraetiisa,  it  difiwed  from  ajl  |4^  pfiaes  .of  frf ctuire  be  IumI  4een.  He 
wopld  suggest  Hkf^  more  tban^pe  aepliopof  ^he  bane  wpuldbe  neoes- 
savy  to  tticer^n  the  ecpgiditipp  pf  tbp  OiV^W  ^\P  with  more  aocnracy. 

After  some  further  discifwi<mj  it  i^s  pipppsed  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
that  a  committee  be  apfnointed  to  examine  into  tbe  atate  of  the  case, 
and  make  such  sedieps  of  tbp  tippe  as  would  aop^ble  them  to  give  a 
decided  ppipioa  aa  Ip  vrhpA^  it  vns  ^  cf^  of  uailted  ficactune  or 
not. 

Dr.  HANPTaiDa»  of  Edinbprgh,  prei^^fi  a  paper  po  the  dif- 
ferent pftces  of  laptealsj  lymphntics^  and  veiofb  ip  tbe  function  of 
absorption. 

Iiav;ing  advapoed  t)iat  t^eae  Ikr^  sets.<^  vefmU  are  pne  and  all 
of  them  epjpwed  with  tbp  Acpity  pf  ablpiptian^  be  proeeeded  to  lay 
down,  aa  ag^peral  position,  ^at.eapb.of  4b^se  tbnep  aystams  of  Yessals 
ia  endowed  with  a  peculiar  office  in  the  general  function  of  abaorp- 
|aesi; 

1st.  That  the  lacteals  absprb  adip^t»  m4  rafas^.aAlmBoe  lo  ail 

pDier  m^miyt. 

2nd.  Tbat  the  lymphatics  rempv^  ^be  plepipnta  pf  tbe  l^y  whicli 
have  ]lieepipe  psetpss  pr  aoxioiiS)  tp  uak^  ropm  finr  the  depoaitiaB  of 
new  multer. 
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3rd.  That  the  veins,  besides  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart,  ab- 
sorb  varions  foreign  mattets. 

I  St.  Function  of  LacteaU, — This  appears  to  bo  decidedly  to  eoo- 
vej  nutriment  into  the  system,  and  that  no  other  class  of  fessels  can 
exercise  that  function  would  appear  almost  proved  to  demonstratioa 
by  the  experiments  of  Dopuytren,  in  which  it  was  ascertained,  that 
by  applying  ligatures  round  the  thoracic  duct  of  horseS)  death  from 
inanition  followed  in  all  instances. 

2nd.  Function  of  Lymphatics, — Closely  as  the  lymphatic  syi- 
tern  resembles  the  lacteal,  even  in  the  most  minute  details  of  anatomi- 
cal characters,  the  vessels  composing  it  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
for  their  peculiar  function  the  office  of  removing  the  debris  of  the 
body.  After  noticing  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Hew- 
son  as  to  this  function  being  performed  by  the  lymphatics,  Dr.  H. 
ingeniously  observed,  that  in  vegetables  the  debris,  instead  of  being 
removed  by  vessels,  are  detached  from  their  surface,  as  in  the  Ming 
off  of  their  leaves  and  the  scaling  off  of  their  bark,  or  they  are  piled 
up  in  the  interior  of  the  individual,  (as  heart  wood,)  and  preserved  dar- 
ing the  whole  period  of  its  existence ;  which  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  absence  of  a  system  of  vessels  in  vegetables  cor- 
respondkig  to  lymphatics,  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a  negative 
proof  in  support  of  the  opinion  here  stated. 

Dr.  H.  next  alludes  to  the  supposed  communication  between  the 
veins  and  lymphatics,  which  he  maintains  does  not  exist  except  where 
great  lymphatic  trunks  empty  themselves  into  the  venous  syitsm; 
thus  showing  an  independent  existence  of  the  lacteal  system,  which 
argues  in  favour  of  their  having  to  perform  a  separate  function. 

3rd*  Absorption  by  Veins* — Several  experiments  were  detailed, 
proving  that  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  the  snrfiioes  of  serous  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  was  aeeom- 
plished  by  the  veins  and  not  by  any  other  vessels.  These  experi- 
ments consisted  in  the  exposure  of  fluids  containing  ferro-cyanats  of 
potass  and  priissiate  of  potass  to  the  serous  and  mucous  surfhces,  and 
to  the  skin  stripped  of  its  cuticle.  Absorption  of  the  fluids  so  ap- 
plied took  place,  and  by  the  application  of  suitable  tests,  the  sulphate 
and  deuto-sulphate  of  iron,  the  presence  of  the  salts  above  men- 
tioned was  discovered  in  the  blood,  but  never  in  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  similar  to  those  of  Flan- 
drin,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  Magendie,  and  prove  that  ab- 
sorption from  the  surfaces  of  the  various  organs  is  affected  by  the 
veins. 

The  last  point  alluded  to  is  the  absorption  of  foreign  matters  from 
the  interstices  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Having  pointed  out  in  the  experiments  of  Magendio,  Edwards, 
Vavasseur,  and  Brodie,  instituted  with  the  view  of  proving  in- 
terstitial absorptiop^  by  veins,  as  an  objection  to  the  oonclnsions 
which  these  physiologists  arrived  at,  that  in  every  instance  the  snb- 
stances  acted  upon  wore  introduc^  into  fresh  wounds,  by  which 
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they  were  broaght  into  contact  with  the  blood  passing  into  the  vessel 
in  its  course  to  the  heart.  Dr.  H.  suggested  and  performed  two 
experiments,  which  he  considers  to  be  free  from  the  objections  which 
he  urges  against  the  experiments  of  the  foregoing  authors. 

They  were  as  follow : 

£xp.  1.  Having  made  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  of  a  dog,  1  took  advantage  of  the  period  when  a  complete 
granulating  surface  should  be  rormed,  to  apply  to  it  very  freely  the 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potass.  On  killing  (be  animal  three  minutes 
after  the  application^  and  applying  the  appropriate  chemical  test  to 
the  blood,  it  was  shown  to  exhibit  traces  of  the  poison. 

£xp,  2.  Was  performed  by  applying  prussiate  of  potass,  in  so« 
hition,  to  a  granulating  surface  on  the  back  of  a  cat,  for  four  hours, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  presence  of  the  poison  was  disco* 
▼ered  by  the  test  in  the  blood  from  the  carotid  arteries,  but  no  indi^ 
cation  whatever  of  its  presence  was  observed  in  the  lymph. 

From  all  the  reasoning  advanced  and  experiments  detailed  in  this 
paper,  the  author  has  considered  it  proved,  that  the  absorption  of 
foreign  matters,  occurring  from  the  interstices  and  surfaces  of  the 
body,  occurs  solely  through  the  channel  of  the  venous  system. 

Jir.  Harrison  now  rose,  and  said  that  the  duty  devolved  on 
him  of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  Section. 

Dr.  Alison. — Before  the  Section  adjourns,  permit  me,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  about  to  return  to  their  homes,  to  express  their  warm 
thanks,  and  a  deep  sense  of  gpratitude,  for  the  unvarying  kindiiess  and 
boepitality  we  have  experienced  since  our  arrival.  Sir,  the  hospitality 
of  jour  city  is  well  known,  and  the  feelings  of  her  inhabitants  are  as 
generous  as  they  are  enthusiastic ;  but  I  must  say,  in  the  utmost  sin. 
cerity,  that  never  have  I  been  so  kindly  received,  never  so  gratified 
and  amused  as  on  the  present  occasion.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another 
dnty  which  we  have  to  perform,  another  feeling  which  we  are 
boand  to  express  in  terms  no  less  vivid,  in  language  of  equal  truth. 
We  have  to  evince  the  hig^  respect  we  do  and  idways  shall  entertain 
for  the  talent,  indastry ,  and  research,  with  which  every  branch  of  the 
profession  is  here  conducted,  and  Uie  gpreat  ability  and  spirit  with 
which  the  science  of  medicine  is  here  cidtivated. 

Dr.  Clen  DIN  NINO. — I  beg  leave  to  add  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  every  word  Dr.  Alison  has  uttered.  I  have  been  much, 
very  much  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  present  week,  and 
shall  bear  back  with  me  to  England  an  abiding  sense  of  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  I  have  received. 

Dr.  Ha&rison. — I  cannot  but  feel  happy  at  the  cheering  evi- 
dences of  onion  in  feeling  and  purpose  manifested  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  augers  well  for  the  interests  of  our  section,  and  most  be 
productive  ofgood*  Allow  me  to  express  my  conviction,  that  I  have 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  spent  a  happier  or  more  profits- 
bie  week.  The  interchange  of  good  will  and  kindly  feeling,  the  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  science,  the  collision  of  talent,  illuminating  as  it 
touched  the  rich  harvest  of  vali»ble  information  gathered,  and  the 
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phmtiog  of  fresh  aeednofknoWkdge,  all  tended  to  give  to  the  present 
Week  a  degree  of  nnequatled  interest.  Pennrt  tne.  Sir.  toftiovebefbi*6 
you  leave  the  chair,  the  thanks  and  gratitude  which  we*  feel  for  the 
kind  attentions  and  ralnable  eo-operation  of  ihese  distinguished 
strangers  who  have  honoured  us  with  their  presence  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

I>r.  Git  AT  £8.  I  need  not  in  ^ucfa  an  assetnhly  Mrf,  that  I  feel 
deeply  gratified  in  having  the  honour  to  second  that  motion.  Gen- 
tfemen,  beibre  we  part,  and  while  thos^  feelings  of  mutual  esteem 
^d  good  will,  those  as}>iration8  for  the  interests  of  medical  sdence, 
in  which  we  hare  all  pailaken,  are  still  fuesh  and  vivid,  permit  me  to 
offer  on^  word  of  advice.  Do  not  omit  attending  every  meeting  of 
tHe  Asbodation.  If  the  professfon  were  to  send  its  deputies  in  greater 
nnmh^fs  to  these  meetings,  such  an  union  of  talent  and  information 
would  b^  Kkely  fo  impress  the  nation  at  large  with  the  importance  of 
the  medicai  profession  to  mankind.  Without  entertainitrg  the  slight- 
est feeling  of  jealousy,  F  will  assert,  that  among  all  the  sections  there 
is  non^  more  important,  none  more  nseful,  than  that  which  embraces 
tlie  diiftt!nguibhed  individuals  which  I  now  see  assembled  before  me. 
I  will  state  candidiy,  that  I  think  the  medical  profession  has  nbt  bad 
ibi  due  weight  in  the  British  Assbciatiott.  Bnt  when  1  say  this,  let 
me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  merely  wish  to  stimulate  the  medical 
section  to  increased  activity,  I  merely  wish  to  excite  the  profession 
at  large,  to  co-operate  with  more  zeal  in  promoting  the  objects  for 
Which  the  British  Association  was  formed,,  by  attending  eadi  meet- 
ing in  greater  nutnbers,  and  by  brihging  to  the  common  store  a  more 
abundant  contriGutiott  of  important  facts,  and  well  founded  conclu- 
sions. To  promote  tlte  atWinmeitt  of  so  desirable  an  end,  let  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  let  the  chil^  towns  of  all  Britain  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  number  and  ability  of  the  deputies  they  send  to  the 
ihedical  section,  at  the  next  meetiiig  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Graves 
concluded  by  si^conding  Dr.  Harrison's  resolutioh. 

The  SurG^ON-Getteral  i^aid  that  he  felt  great  honour  and 
pleastrt-e  in  putting  this  retolutibn. 

The  Snrgeon-GeniEJral  having  now  left  the  clliilr,  and  Di*.  Gran- 
ville having  been  called  to  it;  Dr.  Alisoh  proposed,  and  Dr.  Cleh- 
dintiing  s^cbhded,  a  resoldtidfi  of  thanka  td  the  Dtiblin  professidn.— 
The  metethig  then  separated. 


D)f.- J^cob  read  a  paper  in  the  i^lo^ic«ll  SeK^iOb  oh  the  infra- 
orbital tliriUfces  dr  Iti'nfners,  tih  they  wena  cHlled  by  thfe  <Wfer  FVench 
itttdrt^tk,  in  defers  and  antelopes ;  suggested  by  a  rdcoinmendation 
of  %hb  Committee  of  this  Section,  at  tb^  Cambridge  meeting,  to  m- 
v^tigate  thid  subject.  Thesis  sinusi^i  ai^  Ibnidl^  &r  ifacs  capable  of 
altonttin^  the  ehd  of  the  finger,  e.tisiing  bcfloW  the  inner  canthus  of 
cfach  ey^.    i>r.  J^Mf  sb<rw*  that  they  a'i«  ndt  receptitcfiis  for  the 
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tearSy  as  the  tenn  larmier  implies :  the  gutter  which  exists  in  some 
from  the  eye  to  the  cavity,  heing  in  many  species  inadequate  for  the 
passage  of  the  tears,  and  the  animal  inspissated  residuum,  found  in 
the  sac,  not  heing  such  as  should  remain  after  the  evaporation  of  that 
fluid.  He  explains  satisfactorily  the  statements  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White  and  Major  Hamilton  Smith,  that  these  sacs  communicate  with 
the  nostrils,  hy  showing  that  air  may  be  without  difficulty  in  those 
animals  forced  from  the  nostrils  through  the  pwicta  lachrymalia^ 
which  those  observers  supposed  to  come  through  the  sacs  or  sinuses, 
which  are  altogether  impervious.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  sacs  are  follicles  for  the  secretion  of  aa 
(xloriferous  material,  destined  in  these  animals  for  the  same  purpose 
for  which  similar  secretions  are  provided  in  di£Ferent  parts  of  other 
animals,  as  on  the  side  of  the  head  in  elephants,  the  back  of  the 
peccary,  the  &ce  of  certain  bals,  the  belly  of  the  musk,  and  the 
numerous  prseputial  and  anal  glands  of  others.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  by  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  black  secretion,  which 
exudes  in  large  quantity  from  the  infra-orbital  sinuses  in  the  antelope 
grimmea,  and  in  the  existence  of  solid  masses,  like  indurated  ear- 
wax  in  old  stags. 

Dr.  Jacob  also  read  a  paper  in  the  Greolog^cal  Section,  respect- 
ing certain  fossil  coralloid,  or  madreporitic  remains,  pointing  out  the 
places  and  deposits  in  which  they  are  found,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  removal  of  the  original  animd  carbonate  of  lime,  the  substitution 
of  silex  in  its  place,  the  involving  of  this  again  in  a  matrix  of  lime- 
stone, and  its  subsequent  solution  or  removid,  by  which  the  original 
animal  formation  is  again  exposed  in  all  its  delicacy  of  organization. 
He  also  suggested  the  advantage  of  studying  these  and  other  mate- 
rials found  in  alluvial  deposits  of  similar  character  to  those  noticed, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  belong  to  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity,  or  are  transported  from  more  distant  situations. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  V. — Practical  Observations  in  Midtvifery.  By  Wil- 
liam F.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  to  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  and  Physician  Accoucheur  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital. 

III.  On  some  peculiar  Forms  of  Relaxation  of  the  Uterine 
Tissue^ 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  that  when  the  uterus 
has  expelled  the  product  of  conception  at  any  period  of  its 
growth,  a  process  of  actire  contraction  immediately  commences, 
by  which,  assisted  by  absorption,  the  structure  of  the  organ  ia 
gradually  condensed  and  rendered  compact,  and  its  volume 
is  speedily  reduced  to  its  original  dimensions.  Under  such 
healthy  and  favourable  exercise  of  the  natural  functions  the 
blood-vessels  which  enter  into  and  permeate  in  every  direction 
the  uterine  structure,  and  which  have  been  hitherto  in  a  state  of 
vol.  vih.  no.  23.  2  H 
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enlargement  necessary  for  (he  nutrition  of  the  ovum,  are  effec- 
tually compressed,  and  their  orifices  internally  sealed  up,  so  that 
no  injurious  loss  of  blood  takes  place  either  at  the  time  of  deli- 
very or  subsequently.  But  unfortunately  matters  do  not  always 
proceed  thus  favourably,  the  uterus  being  liable,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  atony  and  relaxation,  which 
is  occasionally  productive  of  the  most  deplorable  results. 

Now  there  are  two  conditions  of  this  accident  peculiarly 
formidable :  1 .  As  it  occurs  immediatdy  after  delivery.    2.  At 
periods  more  remote  from  the  time  of  child-birth,  as  after  several 
hours  or  days.    These  two  forms  of  the  accident  are,  I  believe, 
now  so  generally  understood,  and  have  been  so  accurately  de- 
scribed by  authors,  that  I  do  not  propose  here  to  offer  any  ob- 
servations upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  elsewhere  a  very 
full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  subject,  particularly  in  the 
treatises  of  Ramsbotham*  and  Ingleby,t  to  which,  therefore,  I 
beg  to  refer  him.    But  there  is  another  variety  of  uterine  re- 
laxation, of  whose  existence  I  have  ftdly  satisfied  myself  in  many 
instances,  tbougjh  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  de- 
scribed, or  even  noticed  by  any  writer;  the  peculiarity  of  it 
being,  that  it  continues  in  a  chronic  form,  occurring  most  fre- 
quently after  early  abortions,  sometimes  after  delivery  at  the 
full  time,  when  there  has  been  profuse  haemorrhage,  and  some- 
tunas  as  the  result  of  protcacted  or  imdua  lactatioik    With  n&. 
gard  to  that  form  of  it  which  follows  early  abortion,  I  should 
observe  that  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any  loss 
of  blood  during  the  miscarriage,  as  the  cases  to  be  detailed 
will  diow ;  but  about  the  time  that  the  patient  is  beginning  to 
resume  her  ordinary  occupations,  and  by  taking  more  exercise, 
ikicreases  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  circulation,  she  is  un- 
expectedly seized  with  hemorrhagic  and  leucorrhoeal  discharges, 
coninderable  in  quantity,  and  of  course  quickly  inducing  great 


*  Ramibothani'i  l^ractical  ObitenratioQs  on  Midwifery,  Part  I.  p.  185» 
\  Tugleby  on  Uterine  Hnmorrhage,  Chap.  22,  23,  and  24. 
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debility,  and  exciting  painfiil  otid  aloraiing  apprebantious  of 
the  existence  of  some  lurking  malady.  In  general  the  patient 
CKperiences  but  little  pain,  most  frequently  none;  but  she  feek 
an  internal  fulness^  which  appears  to  her  to  interfere  with  her 
passing  water ;  she  has  a  dull  aching  feel  in  Hbe  small  of  the 
backj  and  is  constantly  annoyed  by  a  sensation  of  relaxation  in 
the  whole  contents  of  the  pelvis.  If  an  examination  is  made 
the  Tag^  is  found  unusually  unresisting  and  relaxed^  and 
the  OS  uteri  gaping  wide  open,  with  its  lips  tumid,  thiokr 
ened,  and  projecting,  but  at  the  same  time  soft  and  flabby; 
the  oenrix  is  dilated,  so  that  the  natural  tapering  fofm  of  tltfit 
part  is  gCNde,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  itsdf  is  felt  enlarged 
and  doughy  when  pressed  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  which 
however  does  not  give  any  pain  whatever,  the  organ  appearing 
indeed  quite  insensible.  This  condition  of  the  uterus  may  perw 
siat  for  many  weeks,  sometimes  for  months,  being  attended  by 
various  degrees  of  constitutional  disturbance,  as  the  discharges 
to  which  it  gives  rise  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  endanger  life^ 
while  at  other  times  they  are  but  slight,  or  appear  only  ooca- 
nonally,  and  at  length  attract  attention  more  by  their  long  con* 
tinuance,  than  from  any  great  severity  in  the  symptoms  by  wfaidi 
they  are  attended.  The  possibility  of  conception  is  by  no  means 
excluded  during  a  moderate  degree  of  this  state  of  the  uterus; 
indeed,  on  the  contraiy,  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  say 
that  it  is  very  apt  to  occur  under  such  circumstances ;  but  if  the 
tone  of  the  uterus  is  not  completely  restored  before  the  recur* 
rence  of  pregnancy,  abortion  will  almost  inevitably  happen  as 
in  Cases  III.  and  IV.  This,  as  well  as  other  points  in  this  go* 
neral  description  of  the  afiection,  will  probably  be  best  duci» 
dated  in  the  details  of  a  few  cases  which  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  {^vo  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Case  I. — In  July,  1830,  I  was  called  to  see  a  lady  at  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  who  had  just  miscarried  in  the  second 
mcHith  of  gestation,  with  profuse  hsomorrhage,  by  which  she  was 
much  exhausted;  the  ovum  had  come  away  entire>  and  was 
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about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  I  learned  from  her  that  she  had 
miscarried  twice  already  within  the  preceding  six  months ; 
on  this  occasion  she  seemed  to  recover  well,  and  was  able  to 
leave  her  bed  in  less  than  a  week.  I  establiriied  a  tonic  systeni 
of  treatment  both  in  medicine  and  diet,  but  at  the  end  of  a 
month  her  strength  had  not  returned,  and  she  had  never  ceased 
to  have  vaginal  discharges  since  the  time  of  the  abortion.  Ap- 
prehensive that  some  portion  of  the  decidua  might  be  retained  in 
the  OS  uteri,  I  examined  that  part,  and  found  it  just  in  the  state 
it  had  been  in  a  month  before,  gaping  open,  soft,  relaxed,  and 
flabby*  I  now  strongly  recommended  her  to  go  out  of  town,  and 
take  a  house  on  the  sea-shore  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  leaving 
her  husband  behind.  This  was  done;  she  continued  to  take 
small  quantities  of  quinine  and  gentian  with  aromatic  sulphuric 
acid^  and  bathed  every  day  in  the  open  sea  until  November, 
when  she  returned  home  completely  re-established  in  health, 
and  immediately  afterwards  conceived.  She  passed  through 
her  pregnancy  without  any  tendency  to  abortion;  and  on  thd 
6th  of  the  following  August*  gave  birth  to  a  fine  healthy  duld, 
which,  by  my  advice,  she  attempted  to  nurse,  and  for  the  first 
time  succeeded  perfectly.  She  had  previously  had  five  diildren, 
and  has  ha^  two  since,  which  she  also  nursed,  and  is  now  ia 
better  health  than  she  had  enjoyed  for  years. 

Casb  IL— On  the  29th  of  January,  1832,  Mrs.  V.  sent  for 
me  in  consequence  of  being,  as  she  thought,  threatened  with 
abortion  in  the  third  month,  having  had  a  similar  accident  at 
the  same  period  of  gestation  in  the  preceding  June.  She  had 
now  a  good  deal  of  fever  about  her,  with  some  red  and  glairy 
discharge  from  the  vagina,  but  no  pain.  On  examination  the 
OS  and  cervix  uteri  were  found  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state, 
and  gave  no  indication  of  an  impending  abcuiion,  which,  how•^ 

*  This  lady  told  me  on  the  10th  of  December  that  her  confinement  would 
take  place  on  the  5th  of  August ;  the  had  a  few  pains  ott  the  4th,  and  again  on  ibt 
6di|  asd  frasdellYeied  on  the  6th» 
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took  place  on  the  night  oF  the  30thj  without  either  pain  or 
haemorrhage.  While  she  was  passing  water  she  was  conscious 
of  something  solid  passing  from  her^  but  did  not  know  she  had 
miscarried  until  she  saw  the  foetus  in  the  morning ;  it  was  of 
the  third  month,  very  much  decomposed  and  altered  in  form,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  became  impressed  with  a  very  whim- 
sical notion:  she  had  been  some  time  before  greatly  startled 
by  a  hatching  hen  which  flew  np  into  her  face,  and  she  now 
quite  gravely  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  what  she  had  been 
delilrered  of  was  very  like  a  chicken.  She  appeared  to  recover 
well,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was  able  to  go  about  as  usual. 
On  the  29tb  of  March,  just  two  months  after  the  miscarriage, 
fihd  sent  for  me,  and  informed  me  that  from  the  time  of  the 
abortion  she  had  never  been  entirely  free  from  vaginal  dis- 
charge, which  was  occasionally  accompanied  with  pains  rec 
semUing  slight  after-pains ;  she  was  also  annoyed  with  vesical 
irritation  and  dysuria,  and  was  now  much  alarmed  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  she  was  labouring  under  gravel,  or  was  threat- 
ened with  cancer.  On  examination  I  found  the  uterus  almost 
exactly  in  the  state  I  had  felt  it  two  months  before,  after  abor- 
tion had  taken  place;  the  os  uteri  gaping  open  to  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  with  its  margins  soft,  relaxed,  and  puffy,  but  totally 
without  tenderness  on  pressure.  She  was  ordered  the  same 
tonics  as  in  the  former  case,  and  to  use  free  ablution  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  with  cold  salt  water,  which  was  to  be 
exchanged  for  the  open  sea  bath  as  soon  as  the  weather  should 
permit.  Under  this  treatment  her  health  was  perfectly  re- 
established in  about  six  weeks,  during  which  time  she  lived 
€Ufsque  marito.  She  conceived  again  towards  the  end  of  May, 
and  was  delivered  on  the  27th  of  February,  1833. 

Case  III. — May  12,  1834, 1  was  urgendy  requested  to  see 
a  lady,  sister  to  the  patient.  Case  I.,  and  mother  of  six  or  seven 
children,  her  family  having  become  greatly  alarmed  for  her 
safety  in  consequence  of  profuse  haemorrhagic  discharges*  On 
seeing  her  I  ascertained  that  a  little  more  than  three  weeks 
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previously  abe  had  miscarried  early  in  the  third  iMonth,  with 
very  little  pain  or  haemorrhage ;  she  bad  apparently  fDcovered 
well,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  went  to  church,  but 
while  there  she  felt  greatly  fatigued,  and  was  aeised  suddenly 
with  a  smart  uterine  haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
nearly  fainted,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  her  conveyed 
home.    She  was  visited  by  her  medical  attendant  next  day,  who 
established  a  rigorous  system  of  low  diet,  and  water  for  drink, 
with  full  doses  of  laudanum,  and  the  constant  application  of 
cloths  wet  with  vinegar  and  water;  in  addition  to  which  a  bag 
of  chalk,  moistened  with  vinegar,  was  introduced  into  the  va- 
gina.   Ubder  this  plan,  which  had  been  pursued  without  inter- 
mission for  a  week,  matters  became  much  worse,  and  when  I 
first  saw  the  lady  she  was  lying  on  a  aofa  in  her  bed^room, 
unable  to  move,  and  almost  without  pulse,  the  countenance 
blanched  and  ghastly,  the  whole  body  chilled,  and  shivering 
with  cold,  from  being  constantly  soused  in  wet,  and  the  mind 
depressed  to  the  lowest  degree  of  despair.    On  examinalioD  I 
found  excessive  relaxation  of  the  vagina,  the  os  uteri  so  open 
that  it  would  readily  have  admitted  the  points  of  three  fingers, 
its  lips  tumid,  but  soft  and  pufiy ;  the  body  of  the  organ  en- 
larged and  doughy.    I  recommended  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  wet  cloths,  and  the  application  of  dry  and  warm  ones  in 
their  place,  and  ajar  of  warm  water  to  be  applied  to  the  feet ;  a 
scruple  of  ergot  of  rye  to  be  given  infused  in  warm  wine ;  the 
diet  to  be  exchanged  at  once  for  jelly,  good  broths,  chicken,  and 
claret ;  tonics  as  in  the  former  cases,  and  removal  into  the  ooun* 
try  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished  with  safety.    Under 
this  system  the  lady  was  soon  much  better,  (as  I  was  informed, 
for  I  saw  her  only  the  once  at  that  time),  but  she  remained  in 
town,  and  conceived  again  about  the  end  of  June,  and  again 
miscarried  on  the  15th  August,  when  I  attended  her ;  there  was 
no  haemorrhage  of  any  consequence,  but  the  uterus  was  still  evi- 
dently in  a  relaxed  condition,  wludi  however  I  obviated  by  rest 
in  the  horiaontal  position  for  several  days,  allowing  a  generous 
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diet^  and  administering  tonics  early.  I  also  prevailed  on  her  \a 
leave  town^  and  go  to  the  sea  side,  her  hushand  remaining  at 
home.  She  continued  in  the  comitry  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, by  which  time  she  had  completely  recovered  her  health  and 
strength.  Soon  after  her  return  she  conceived  again,  and  on* 
the  9th  of  the  present  month,  September,  was  safely  delivered 
of  a  daughter. 

Case  IV. — Early  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year  I  was 
requested  by  Dr.  Sparks  to  see  a  patient,  in  whom  I  found  this 
condition  of  the  uterus  very  strongly  marked,  and  it  had  given 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  malignant  dise^e,  of 
which  however  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace.  On  inquiry 
I  ascertained  that  the  symptoms  had  been  going  on  at  intervals, 
from  the  time  of  a  miscarriage  on  the  18th  May,  1834,  a  second 
miscarriage  having  occurred  at  the  latter  end  of  July  following, 
and  a  third  on  the  3rd  February,  1835 ;  all  through,  except 
when  miscarrying,  she  has  had  little  or  no  pain,  has  slept  well, 
and  preserved  her  appetite,  in  consequence  of  which,  although 
her  face  is  blanched  by  the  repeated  discharges,  she  has  not 
emaciated.  Under  the  use  of  tonics  her  health  has  greatly  im- 
proved, and  when  I  last  saw  her  in  July  there  was  some  reason 
to  believe  that  she  had  again  conceived,  as  she  was  experiencing 
many  of  the  symptoms  which  had  attended  her  pregnancy  in 
former  instances. 

§  2.  The  existence  of  relaxation  of  the  uterine  tissue  after 
profuse  haemorrhage  is  what  we  would  naturally  anticipate 
under  circumstances  of  such  extreme  exhaustion  as  almost 
necessarily  follows  such  an  occurrence  ;  when  the  state  of 
the  organ  appears  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  other 
muscular  structures  throughout  the  body,  participating  in  their 
loss  of  tone ;  and  the  observation  of  the  &et  promises  to  be 
useful  so  far  as  it  suggests  to  us,  in  addition  to  other  general 
considerations,  that  under  such  circumstances,  besides  the 
more  obvious  indications  of  using  restoratives  for  the  ge- 
neral powers  of  the  system,  the  local  application  of  tonic 
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agents^  and  the  use  of  specific  stiimikmtSy  for  the  purpose  of 
bracing*  the  uterud,  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  He- 
morrhage may  of  course  be  an  adventitious  debilitatbg(cau8e 
in  the  case  of  abortion,  as  in  Cases  I.  and  IV.,  and  then  it 
and  the  relaxation  will  act  and  react,  producing  each  other  re- 
ciprocally, in  the  successive  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  which 
chain  of  morbid  actions  can  only  be  effectually  broken  by  with- 
drawing the  individual  from  the  possibility  of  conception,  until 
by  proper  treatment  the  constitution  is  restored,  and  the  organ 
more  immediately  disabled  has  recovered  its  healthy  tone  by 
being,  as  is  said  in  agriculture,  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season ; 
the  good  effects  of  which  is  seen  in  some  of  the  foregoing  cases. 

The  various  practical  considerations  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject  would,  if  followed  out,  lead  into  a  very  wide 
field  of  discussion,  on  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  present, 
beyond  submitting  the  outline  of  a  case  in  which  this  relaxed 
condition  of  the  uterus  was  ascertained  by  dissection  four  weeks 
afier  labour,  accompanied  by  profuse  haemorrhage. 

Case  V. — M.  T.  was  delivered  on  the  20th  May,  after  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage,  produced  by  the  implantation  of  the  placenta 
over  the  os  uteri ;  for  some  days  she  went  on  favourably,  but 
being  exposed  to  much  annoyance,  and  greatly  mismanaged  by 
friends  about  her,  she  was  seized  with  low  fever,  and  an  affection 
of  one  of  the  limbs  resembling  phlegmasia  dolens,  and  died  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  On  examination  after  death  the  uterus 
was  found  considerably  larger  than  it  ought  to  be  at  such  a  pe- 
riod after  delivery;  measuring  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  its  cavity 
would  easily  have  contained  a  small  hen-egg ;  the  os  uteri  and 
cervix  quite  open,  and  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  my  forefinger ;  its  parietes  were  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  their  structure  as  soft  and  flabby  as  that  of 
any  other  muscle  in  the  body,  so  that  it  might  be  rolled  round 
the  finger,  and  when  divided  by  the  knife  the  vessels  were  found 
uncontracted  and  pervious.  From  the  result  of  several  infffqncff.'i 
in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  examinations  in  such 
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cases  during  life,  I  have  learned  that  Ais  state  of  ihe  uterus  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  under  such  circumstances;  in  con- 
nexion with  which  there  is  a  question  which  very  often  meets  us 
in  practice,  and  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  here, — ought 
patients  who  have  exp^ ienced  considerable  hemorrhage  in  la* 
bour  be  allowed  to  nurse  ?  In  my  opinion  they  ought,  if  tiiere 
be  not  some  other  reason  to  object  to  their  doing  so,  because 
unquestionably  the  mammary  excitement  and  irritation  which 
accompany  the  eariy  part  of  lactation,  propagate  their  ii^uence 
to  the  ut^ne  system,  promoting  there  active  contraction,  and 
so  assisting  very  decidedly  in  speedily  restoring  the  organ  to  a 
condition  of  permanent  safety :  indeed  it  appears  to  me  very 
probable  that  the  occurraice  of  chronic  relaxation  after  early 
abortion  (independently  of  haemorrhage)  so  much  more  frequent- 
ly than  after  delivery  at  the  fuU  time,  or  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  pregnancy,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
the  manmiary  excitraaent  occurring  under  the  latter  circum<* 
stances,  especiaUy  when  the  mother  nurses;  and  even  when  that 
is  not  the  case  she  has  at  least  the  benefit  of  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  uterus  by  the  increased  action  in  the  breasts  for  the  for- 
mation of  milk.  But  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  woulcl 
sanction  and  recommend  nursing  for  a  short  time,  we  may  find 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  its  continuance  beyond  half  or  quarter 
file  period  through  which  it  is  usually  carried  on,  should  it  ap^ 
pear  to  be  disagreeing,  and  producing  the  well-known  conse- 
quences of  undue  lactation,  the  injurious  influence  of  which,  let 
it  be  remembered,  is  to  be  recognized  and  estimated  by  the  de* 
gree  of  disorder  effected  in  the  system,  and  not  by  the  length  of 
time  the  process  of  suckling  has  been  continued ;  indeed  this  is  a 
point  of  which  every  day's  experience  convinces  us,  that  one 
woman  will  suffer  more  exhaustion  and  constitutional  derange* 
BQent  by  three  month's  nursing,  than  will  another  by  twelve,  or 
even  more :  and  one  of  the  ill  effects  thus  produced  is,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  this  very  condition  of  the  uterus  which  we  have 
been  here  considering. 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  23.  2  I 
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§  3.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  tbet  wken  nitfiiiig  dbagraQs^ 
or  has  been  too  long  contiosied>  a  Tory  prominent  gnmp  oCthe 
symptoms  experieaoed  are  precisely  those  whidi  ere  fcunl  to 
ecoompany  relaxed  states  of  the  uterus  induced  by  oiher  de* 
bilitattng  camses :  the  patient  oonniAains  oi*  uneanness  and  dis- 
tress referred  to  the  stomachy  with  dinrdered  digestioi^  pain 
affecting  the  small  of  the  back^  leaconhosa  altemsdag  with 
fiw|aent  retoms  of  sanguineous  dischaiges,  and  from  eiamiBa* 
tiott  made  under  such  circumstances  I  hate  learned  that  the 
ooodition  of  the  uterus  which  I  faaTe  been  deseribiBg  is  lery 
frecpiently,  if  not  always,  indoqed  in  a  grealer  or  less  degiee; 
of  which  the  following  case  affi>rds  an  exaasple. 

Casb  Vl.^-^In  July  last  I  saw  a  lady  of  healthy  aspcctyond 
apparently  aomid  constitution,  who  had  been  nursing  for  nearly 
seven  months,  with  an  inordinaAe  quantity  of  suck ;  her  system 
had  become  greatly  aflfeeted,  and  she  preseated  many  of  the 
moriind  eibotsof  undoe  lactation,  sach  as  derangement  of  die  di* 
geatiiw  organs,  pain  in  the  beck  and  left  side,  with  almost  con* 
stent  stight  red  diadmrges,  and  oocasionai  leaoorAasa ;  an  io- 
tenal  exammation  being  considered  neceasary,  I  found  the  va- 
gina greatly  relaxed,  the  uterus  had  shghdy  descended,  wu 
evidently  enlarged,  and  softened  in  ids  textuse,  and  the  os  uteri 
anfficiently  relaxed  and  open  to  admit  readily  the  end  of  my 
finger.  Lmoediate  weaning,  attention  to  restore  the  impaired 
digestive  organs,  a  few  tepid  salt  water  baths,  tonios,  removal  to 
tiie  shore  of  Wickkyw,  and  sea^batUng,  soon  completely  le- 
stored  her  health. 

This  dagr*  September  9(h,  this  lady  called  on  aoe,  and  in- 
ibnned  me  that  the  irveguhor  discharges  have  entirely  dis» 
appeaiml,  and  that  the  catamenia  have  returned  twice  at  the 
proper  periods. 

Thifl  subject  of  the  morbid  effects  of  undue  laotetion  has 
been  very  ably  treated  of  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,^  and  I  refer 

*  Commentaries  on  Diseaies  of  Females,  Part  I.  p.  S30. 
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wtfh  much  satisfaction  \o  bis  highly  philosophteal  aceoiint  of  the 
state  of  the  system  under  such  circumstances/ because  the  symp- 
toms he  describes^  and  the  altered  conditions  of  certain  func- 
lions,  as  observed  by  him,  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  ex* 
ktence  of  such  a  state  of  the  uterus  as  i  believe  to  be  fher 
proximate  cause  of  some  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  while  it  ii 
itself,  in  common  with  some  others,  a  joint  efiect  of  the  geneiat 
tvlaxation  and  exhaustion  brought  on  by  the  undue  lactation/ 
Thus  he  notices,  as  a  prevailing  symptom,  profbse  menorrbagia; 
ahematingwithleucorrhoea;  he  mentions  that,  in  common  with 
other  organs,  '*  the  uterus  sufiers,*^  p.  230,  but  he  does  not 
specify  how;  and  the  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  ap« 
pears  to  him  to  "  consist  in  loss  of  tone  and  power,"  p.  233. 
In  all  tliis,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  observations,  I 
iblly  ooQcur  with  him,  and  have  only  to  add  to  what  he  has 
jsttid,  that  what  *'  the  uterus  suffers**  is  relaxation,  both  q$  iti 
tissue,  by  which  its  vessels  are  allowed  to  discharge  their  con-» 
tents  too  readily,  and  of  its  connexions,  by  which  it  acquires  a 
tendency  to  prolapse ;  and  I  wish  to  observe  here,  as  oonfirmaj^ 
tory  of  a  former  remark  on  the  same  subject,  that  when  patieaAs 
who  have  been  recently  exhibiting  the  peculiar  symptodaa  of 
undue  lactation  happen  to  conceive  within  a  short  time,  they 
ytrj  generally  miscarry;  an. accident  "v^cfa  I  believe  to  he 
owing  to  the  relaxed  and  ddi>ilitated  condition  of  the  uterus  tft 
the  time. 

7Voa^7iefte.****'The  plan  of  treatment  which  appears  to  me 
suitable  is  sufficiently  ex|dained  in  the  oases  related,  to  rendeir 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  much  into  minute  details.  The  dass  of 
i&edicines  that  will  do  most  service  aiie  tonics,  such  as  sulphate 
of  quinine,  or  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  gentian,  calomha 
chalybeates,  mineral  acid«;,  country  air,  bathing  in  the  open  sea, 
and  cold  topical  ablution.  Should  the  hemorrhage  burst  out 
«o  profiisely  as  to  endanger  life,  or  produce  great  exhaustion, 
means  should  of  course  be  adopted  to  arrest  it  on  the  instant, 
for  which  purpose  the  tampon  with  pressure  and  the  ergot  of 
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rye  are  tbe  means  on  nrhich  generally  our  greatest  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed.  Occasionaliy  an  opiate^  or  the  application 
of  cold,  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  ob- 
serving,  that  tbe  indiscriminate  liberality  with  which  both  these 
remedies  are  applied  in  practice  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
As  to  cold,  the  common  modes  of  applying  it  are  highly  inju- 
dicious, and  often  absolutely  hurtful:  a  napkin  is  soaked  in  cold 
vinegar  and  water,  and  laid  on  the  external  parts,  or  over  the 
pubis,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is  removed  smoking 
with  heat;  this  is  mere  trifling,  a  pretence  of  doing  good, 
without  the  least  probability  of  benefit.  At  other  times  the 
patient  is  kept  for  hours  or  for  days,  as  in  Case  III.,  surrounded 
with  wet  and  cold,  chilled  and  shivering,  until  the  powers  of 
life  are  sunk  to  tbe  lowest  ebb;  and  I  have  before  me  notes  of 
two  or  three  other  cases  in  which  a  similar  plan  was  pursued, 
until  the  patients  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  alarming 
depression,  which  was  instantly  exchanged  for  one  of  comfort 
and  safety,  by  substituting  dry  and  warm  cloths  for  damp  and 
cold,  and  excluding  the  chilling  blasts  from  an  open  window  at 
an  inclement  season  of  the  year.  The  general  principle  on 
which  we  should  use  this  remedy  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that 
its  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  suddenness  of  its 
application,  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  contraction,  and  not  from 
the  protracted  influence  of  its  refrigerating  power,*  the  result 
of  which  is  very  often  the  increase  of  the  prostration  which 
we  intended  to  relieve:  ne  quid  nimis  embodies  a  rule  not 
less  laudable  here .  than  on  many  other  occasions  in  the  prao- 
tioe  of  midwifery.  The  opinion  of  Pastaf  so  fully  embodieB 
my  own  ideas  on  this  point  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  quote 

*  Bavdelocqne,  speaking  of  the  use  of  ice  and  snow  for  such  purposes,  says. 
**  Quand  leur  contact  ne  determine  pas  a  I'lnstant  le  lessenement  de  Tuterus  on  oe 
doit  plus  su6re  compter  sur  leur  efBcacit^,  c'est  leur  premiere  impression  9m  doit 
faire  cesser  rinertie.''— 7ratt^  d—  H^morragUs,  p«  240. 

t  Traits  des  Pertes  de  Sang,  torn.  ii. 
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his  words.  "  L'emploi  de  ces  moyens  demande  beaacoup 
de  prudence,  car  il  importe  de  proportionner  les  degrfes  et 
la  duree  du  froid  aux  forces  de  la  femme.  Sans  cette  ^pre- 
caution,  ou  risquerait  de  provoquer  en  elle  des  frissons  qui  met- 
(raient  la  vie  de  la  malade  en  danger,  ou  qui  redauMerai' 
ent  les  accidents  auxquels  on  se  propose  de  remedierP  It 
may  not  be  considered  misplaced  here  just  to  mention,  that  in 
a  case  which  I  lately  saw  of  dangerous  relaxation  of  the  uterus, 
which  occurred  eight  days  after  delivery ,  the  lady  expe- 
rienced more  comfort  and  support  from  swallowing  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  water-ice  than  she  did  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  usual 
stimulants.  With  regard  to  the  ergot  of  rye,  I  wish  to  observe 
that  the  benefit  which  is  now  so  well  known  in  many  instances 
to  follow  its  administration  in  cases  of  protracted  menorrhagia* 
appears,  from  what  we  know  of  the  specific  action  of  that  pecu- 
liar remedy,  strongly  confirmative  of  a  belief  that  those  irregular 
and  excessive  discharges  are  often  dependent  on  such  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  uterine  fibres  as  we  have  been  considering. 

It  remains  for  me  now  only  to  observe  that  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  exact  characters  of  this  afiection  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  practice.  1st.  Because  from  the  ac- 
companying discharges,  and  the  debility  thereby  induced,  it 
constantly  leads  to  a  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  both  patient  and 
practitioner,  of  the  existence  of  oi^nic  uterine  disease,  a  sus- 
picion which  a  vaginal  examination  rather  tends  to  confirm  than 
remove,  the  organ  being  found  increased  in  size,  with  the  cervix 
and  OS  uteri  tumid  and  pufl^,  and  I  am  strongly  diq>06ed 
to  believe  that  this  is  really  the  condition  of  the  uterus  repre- 
sented by  Madame  Boivin,  23rd  Plate,  Fig.  1,  which  she  de- 
scribes as  '^  a  scirrhous  tumefaction  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the 
OS  uteri,  taken  from  a  woman  who  died  of  pulmonary  consump- 

*  See  a  highly  inteiesting  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  after  a  tedioiu 
labour,  a  cause  very  likely  to  debiliUte  the  uterus,  in  Dr.  M.  Hall's  CommenU- 
fics,  &c.«  p.  206. 
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tion  afler  wi  abarti&n  m  the  tixth  mouth  of  pregmmey.*^ 
Sndiy.  Because  if  proper  measures  are  not  used  to  remofe 
this  oondhion  of  the  organ^  it  bfeaks  down  the  health  by  pro- 
mise discharges,  and  by  inducing  a  repetition  of  abortiowi ;  for, 
instead  of  preventing  conception,  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen, 
it  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  subjects  of  this  affection 
have  proved  pregnant  more  quickly  than  usual. 

Art*  VI. — Cases  of  Aneurism,  m  tohieh  some  umismd  Cbrsm- 
stances  were  observed.  By  JohnBrowne^M.D.,  oneoftbe 
Surgeons  of  Saint  Mark's  Ho^ital^  and  formeriy  Suvgeoo 
to  the  County  of  Meath  Infirmary. 

[Read  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland.] 

Whsn  we  consider  the  rapid  progress  which  surgical  palfaotogr 
has  made  within  the  last  fifty  years,  it  appears  8ur][^8iDg  that 
so  many  of  the  subjects  which  come  within  its  province  still 
require  elucidation ;  on  this  account  it  is  that  the  opinions  of 
our  best  practitioners  are  so  divided  as  to  the  propriety  or  im*- 
propriety  of  employing  certain  modes  of  treatment  for  the  cinv 
or  alleviation  of  many  of  our  most  important  diseases ;  and  to 
none  of  the  heavy  catalogue  of  maladies  may  this  observation 
be  applied  with  more  propriety,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  the  dis- 
ease of  aneurism. 

Lookif^  back  to  the  labours  of  Ghiattani,  Desdiamps,  and 
the  Hunters,  in  an  age  gone  by,  and  to  those  of  Scarpa,  Hod^ 
son,  and  Guthrie,  in  our  own  day,  we  mi^t  fSusiy  imsj^ne  tbat 
the  subject  of  aneurism  would  neither  demand  nor  admit  of  any 
firther  improvement :  but  what  do  vre  find  in  practice  ?  unosr^ 
tainty  and  difierence  of  opinion !    Our  neighbours,  the  French, 

•  «•  A  la  auite  d*iiii  avorteraent  dans  le  sixicme  mois  de  la  grosseMe."— 
Maladiet  d<  VUttrus,  ^c,  Atlas,  p.  22. 
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feiy  gjonenlly  prefer  tibe  <Ad  opention  of  openmg  tike  sac  and 
tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the  place  of  its  disease  or 
u^sry ;  oeaasionally  too^  employing  &e  now  nearly  expbded 
safety  ligatiuea.*  The  Italians,  altboui^  so  justly  proud  of 
Ibeir  great  Scarpa,  are  extremely  timid  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
esses  of  blood-Fsssek,  and  opefate  as  seldom  as  fliey  can^ 
CO  saich  occasioas  asing  either  a  broad  tape  to  constrict  the 
artery,  or  openmg  the  sac  according  to  the  French  method,  f 
Am  to  ooEselfesy  some  nse  a  presse-acfc^,  otheci  a  catgut  liga* 
tare;  many  employ  two  ligatures,  most  persons  one;  some 
frafiar  tyu^  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tunurar,  and 
odsBsa  agson,  didiking  operation  altogether,  trust  very  mudi  to 
compsession  and  Valaalva's  tseatment4 

Witti  a  view  to  assist^  in  some  degree,  in  estabKshing  a 
more  precise  Kne  of  practice  fcMr  the  treatment  of  this  inlereeting 
djaeaso,  I  dnll  rdate  a  few  cases,  which  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  or  under  my  personal  ofaservatioD ;  and  in  dl  of  whidl 
some  unusual  circumstances.  to(A  place,  whedier  as  i^arding 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  or 
the  oQQsequences  which  easned. 

Cass  I. — Aneurism  ^  the  Posterior  TVbud  Artery  ;  Scarpa^ s 
Operation  successful;  Formation  cf  Sinuses  in  the  Course 
of  the  Sartorius  Muscle  ;  Death. 

A  labouring  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  but  more  slen- 
der and  delicate  in  appearance  than  persons  of  his  class  usually 
are,  was  admitted  into  the  County  of  Meath  Infirmary  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1817,  complaining  of  numbness  and  nneasmess 
in  Ae  right  lower  extremity,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Imee  Joint,  md  i^gravated  by  exercise ;  in  consequence  of 


•  Roux,  Boyer,  IlicIientDd,  Delpech,  Larrey. 

t  Maekesy  in  Ed.  Med.  &  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  «.  p.  401.  Scnpa,  passim. 
Amftn  Dt  Medic,  et  Di  CliinifS.  Di  Milamo,  vol.  bdii.  p.  31^3. 

X  Cm^ton,  Ibcnwtliy,  Sir  A.  Coeper,  Gadine,  Wtrdrop,  Fner,  Sir  Willin 
Blixsid. 
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which  he  had  been  prevented  from  following  his  usual  occupd^ 
tions. 

On  examination^  an  aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
was  detected^  thus  circumstanced :  a  round  pulsatory  tumour, 
resembling  a  small  orange  in  size  and  shape,  existed  in  the 
oentre  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  calf.  It  was  deep- 
seated,  lying  apparently  beneath  or  in  front  of  the  belly  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle ;  its  upper  edge  was  placed  nearly  three 
inches  inferior  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  popliteal  space,  and 
it  extended  downwards  and  laterally  more  than  two  inches  in 
each  direction.  Pressure  on  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries 
arrested  the  pulsation,  and  diminished  the  size  of  this  tumour. 
The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  80,  somewhat  sharp,  but  synchro- 
nous with  that  of  the  heart  and  aneurism.  The  state  of  the 
tongue,  appetite,  and  bowels,  was  normal.  Tlie  disease  had  ex- 
isted about  two  months  without  assignable  cause,  but  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  tumour  not  more  than  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  it  had  scarcely  increased  in  size. 

Some  opening  medicine  having  been  administered,  Scar- 
pa's operation  was  performed  on  the  1st  September.  Conside- 
rable difficulty  was  experienced  in  tracing  the  line  of  the  sarto- 
rius  muscle,  partly  from  its  being  of  an  unusually  small  size, 
but  principally  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  assistants,  by  whom 
the  position  of  the  limb  was  twice  inadvertently  changed. 
From  both  these  causes,  the  external  incision  was  made  lower 
down  than  was  intended,  and  uncovered  the  belly  of  the  muscle; 
which  required  to  be  turned  at  least  half  an  inch  to  the  outside, 
to  enable  the  operator  to  lay  bare  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  at 
the  pomt  where  he  intended  to  apply  his  ligature,  namely,  the 
vicinity  of  the  apex  of  the  inguinal  triangle,  so  familiar  to  ana- 
tomists. A  portion  of  the  sheath  having  been  raised  in  the 
forceps,  was  divided  horizontally  for  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch,  and  a  bent  probe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  was  passed 
under  the  artery  from  within  outwards ;  the  instrument  being 
then  removed,  each  ligature  was  tied  with  a  double  knot  close 
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fo  the  separated  portions  of  the  artery.  On  the  upper  ligature 
being  drawn^  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased,  and  its  sizfe 
diminished  considerably.  Not  more  than  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  lost,  although  two  of  the  external  pudic  vessdig  required 
ligatures ;  and  the  operation,  excepting  its  first  stage,  was  suf- 
ficiently simple.  The  usual  dressings  having  been  applied, 
and  the'  limb  wrapped  in  flannel,  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  enr 
joined  to  observe  quietude  and  abstinence. 

2nd  Day.  Limb  easy  and  of  natural  temperature,  except 
the  toes,  which  were  cool :  symptomatic  fever ;  headach,  with 
flushed  countenance ;  pulse  1 10,  extremely  h^rd,  especially  on 
the  right  side,  where  the  artery  beat  with  nearly  double 
strength. 

V.  S.  ad  §xx.     Pargatiyes  and  Diaphoretics. 

3rd  Day.  Bowels  open  ;  fever  less ;  headach  removed. 
A  biuning  or  smarting  sensation  about  the  ankle.  Aneuris- 
nial  tumour  scarcely  discernible.  Pulse  120,  even  harder  than 
before. 

V.  S.  ad  $xx.     Purgatives  and  Diaphoretics. 

4th  Day.  Blood  cupped,  but  without  buff.  Bowels  free ; 
skin  moist;  pulse  110,  soft,  and  weak.  No  uneasiness  in  the 
limb.  No  union  in  the  wound;  its  edges  were  separated,  and 
the  discharge  consid^^ble. 

Effervescing  Mixture ;  Laxatives;  Antiimmialft 

iOth  Day.  The  lower  ligature  came  away,  the  upper  one 
having  been  detached  the  day  previous.  Fever  gone ;  pulse 
90,  vibratiDg  and  soft;  slight  lividness  of  the  integuments  co- 
vering ,the  outer  ankle ;  wound  languid  and  indisposed  to 
faeal.    Limb  to  be  semiflexed  and  laid  on  the  heel. 

Decoctum  Giiich«i8B  eum  Aeido*     Pull  diet. 

16th  Day.  Discharge  one-half  diminished ;  wound  healing; 
alight  superficial  ulceration  betweien  the  two  last  toes ;  discolo- 
ration of  the  ankle  stationary ;  the  aneurismal  tumour  had  been 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  23.  2  K 
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reduced  to  a  small  hard  substance^  the  suse  of  half  a  nutmeg ; 
pulse  90^  of  equal  strengih  in  bodi  wrists. 

Contr.  Remedia. 

25th  Day.  Had^  for  the  four  preceding  days^  complained 
of  soreness  beneath  the  wound  in  the  line  of  the  artery,  in- 
creased on  pressure,  which  soreness  then  extended  half  way  to 
the  knee ;  a  sinus  had  also  formed  above  the  wound,  and  com- 
municated with  it ;  the  granulations  were  languid ;  the  pulse 
90,  and  weak;  the  appetite  indiiferent.  Pressure  to  be  made 
over  the  sinus  by  compress  and  roller.  To  lie  on  the  right  side 
with  the  buttock  raised. 

.^vi.  of  Wine  daily.     The  Bark  Mixture  to  be  continued. 

31  st  Day.  A  copious  discharge  from  the  sinus,  which 
seemed  to  extend  deep,  and  a  slight  redness  of  the  skin  at  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  groin,  close  to  the  artery ;  discolo- 
ration of  the  ankle  lessened ;  hectic  symptoms,  as  flushed  cheeks 
and  diarrhoea;  pulse  100,  weak;  appetite  bad;  thirst;  had 
slept  ill  from  uneasiness  in  the  limb* 

Acid.  Sulphuric,  dilut.  Mist.  Cretae  cum  Opio. 
Omittr.  Decoct  Cinchonas     Contr.  Vinum. 
Compression  as  before.     Additional  Meat. 

36th  Day.  A  counter  opening  was  made  through  the  dis- 
coloured skin,  and  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to  make  another 
below,  but  the  probe  being  found  to  pass  nearly  its  entire 
length  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  and  deep 
in  the  flesh  of  the  thigh,  such  an  operation  was  found  imprac* 
ticable ;  discharge  very  considerable,  and  much  increased  by 
pressure  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery;  pulse  120,  weak; 
<Bdema  of  the  foot. 

Pulv.  Cinchonse  cum  Pulv.  Aromat.  ex  Vino. 

Contr.  CflBtera. 

41st  Day.  Had  been  losing  ground,  wifli  increase  of  the 
hectic  symptoms,  and  was  then  e?idently  sinking.    Hie  day 
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before  he  had  complained  of  thoracic  uneasiness  immediately 
behind  the  centre  of  the  stemmn,  which  had  become  augmented, 
with  slight  lividity  of  his  countenance.    Pulse  140,  and  weak. 

A  blister  to  the  chest  was  prescribed,  which  did  not  rise, 
and  he  died  in  the  evening. 

I  have  thought  the  foregoing  case  worthy  of  notice,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  only  instance  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen, 
where  the  formation  of  sinuses  along  the  sartorius  muscle  took 
place  subsequent  to  the  high  operation  for  aneurism  of  the 
thigh ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  agree  in  opinion  with  Scarpa,* 
as  to  the  infinequency  of  its  occurrence  after  that  operation. 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  such 
an  untoward  event,  which  must,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  protract  recovery  more  or  less.  Scarpa  attributes  its 
oocurrencse  to  inflammation  and  death  of  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  course  of  the  artery,  produced  by  the  undue  disturbance  of 
the  sartorius  from  its  situation  ;  and  brings  forward,  in  confir- 
matioa  of  his  views,  the  ill  success  of  the  Hunterian  operation 
in  many  in8tances.t    Sir  Astley  Cooper^  and  Mr.  Hodgson,! 


*  A  Treatise  on  Aneurism.  Wishart's  Translation,  page  287,  second  edition. 

t  "  John  Hunter,  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  tied  the  femoral  artery  a 
little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
making  the  incision  of  the  integuments  and  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  thigh 
in  a  direction  not  quite  parallel  to  the  sartorius  muscle ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  and  turn  back  the  internal  margin  of  this  muscle,  to  lay  bare  sufficiently  and 
tie  the  femoral  artery  before  it  passes  to  the  ham  through  the  tendon  of  the  grea^ 
adductor  muscle/* 

"  And  this  displacement  and  reverting  of  the  internal  margin  of  the  sartorius 
muscle  wexe  reckoned  amongst  the  principal  causes  of  the  copious  and  long 
suppuntioosy  and  of  the  sinuses  by  which  the  operations  for  aneurism,  performed  by 
this  iUnstrions  surgeon,  were  often  followed.*' — Wishart's  Translation,  p.  305 » 
2Bded. 

t  **  Any  distttibanoe  of  the  sartorius  mtiscle  prevents  the  ready  adhesion  of  the 
woond." — LcNrtures  by  Tyrrel,  vol.  ii.  p.  58,  (talking  of  operation  for  femoral 
aneurism.) 

$  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  operation  is  accomplished  with  less  disturbance 
to  the  ^its  covering  the  artery  when  the  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner  margin 
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although  they  do  not  go  quite  so  far,  incline  to  similar  senti- 
ments. Without  venturing  to  differ  in  opinion  from  such  high 
authorities^  I  shall  merely  state,  that  disturbance  or  displace- 
ment of  the  sartorius  muscle  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the 
formation  of  sinuses.  Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Pelletan^* 
*'  the  incision  was  made  over  the  anterior  edgie  of  the  sartorius^ 
which  muscle  was  raised,  and  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  it 
with  the  subjacent  parts  ruptured  by  the  finger,"  and  yet  no 
unpleasant  consequence  ensued.  Mr.  Hunter's  operations  were 
not  always  followed  by  the  formation  of  sinuses  ;t  and  we  miiset 
all  have  occasionally  seen  cases  in  which  the  margin  of  the  sar- 
torius was  raised  and  detached  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
perfect  impunity ;  nay  more,  some  of  the  modem  French  wri- 
,ters  counsel  us  not  only  to  raise,  but  even  to  cut  across  this 
muscle^  in  certain  cases,  and  do  not  appear  to  anticipate  any 
unfavourable  results  from  such  practice.} 

Are  there  then  any  other  causes  by  which  the  formation  of 
4uch  sinuses  might  be  induced,  or  by  which  their  cicaitriza- 
tion,  supposing  them  to  have  formed,  would  be  retarded  or 
prevented  ?  Any  debilitating  cause  impairing  the  general 
power  of  the  constitution  may,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  to  such 
an  effect.  In  this  way  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  diathesis^  or 
the  presence  of  any  other  considerable  source  of  deterioration 
pf  health,  whether  general  or  local,  may  operate. 


of  the  sartorius,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  sinuses  is  lesa  likely  to  take 
place  when  the  artery  is  exposed  by  raising  that  muscle." — Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  436. 

*  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  tome  i.  p.  180. 

f  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge,  vol.  i.  page  161-163. 

^  «0n  a  vu  pendant  cette  operation,  pratique  a  la  partie  iaf(§riettre  delaca- 
isse,  le  muscle  couturier  se  contracter  avec  tant  de  force  et  gdner  tellement  le 
chirurgien,  qu'il  a  fallu  le  couper  en  travers  sur  una  sonde  cannelee.  Cette  sec- 
tion n'a  pas  entrav4  la  gu^rison  complete  du  sujet." — Sabatier  de  la  Mid.  Opir, 
tome  iii.  page  215,  nouvellc  editioi). 
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Of  such  a  view  of  the  question^  the  case  which  I  have  rela- 
ted oflers  an  example.  The  man  was  naturally  of  a  delicate, 
peihaps  a  scrofulous  constitution,  and  there  was  a  want  of  the 
vis  vitce  about  him  from  the  beginning.  Even  so  early  as  th6 
fbnrth  day  from  the  operation,  we  find  that  there  had  been  no 
union  in  the  wound,  and  the  discoloration  of  the  outer  ankle, 
so  late  as  the  tenth  day,  and  after  the  circulation  in  the  limb 
had  been  fully  re-established,  appeared  to  depend  on  a  similar 
csause. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  oc- 
curred, for  at  no  period  was  there  a  distinct  abscess  or  fluctua- 
tion, scarcely  any  discoloration  of  the  skin,  nor  any  discharge 
of  shreds  or  sloughs ;  but^  even  supposing  that  such  inflamma- 
tion and  its  consequences  had  taken  place,  I  consider  that  it 
would  have  been  extremely  hazardous  to  have  made  the  very 
deep  incisions  and  counter-openings  enjoined  by  Scarpa/  into 
the  thigh  of  a  patient  so  exhausted. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  remark^  that,  although  there  can  be 
litUe  doubt  that  the  discharge  from  the  sinuses  (no  matter  how 
produced)  accelerated  his  deaths  still  it  appears  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  fatal  event  was  immediately  induced  by  aortic 
aneurism^  (the  existence  of  which  disease,  during  life,  the  great 
Laennec  himself  was  oflen  unable  to  discover,  f)  In  confirma- 
tion of  such  an  opinion  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  patient 
had  a  vibratory  pulse  on  several  occasions^  and  that^  two  days 

*  "  On  the  appearance  of  this  accident,"  (abscess  from  dead  cellular  sub- 
stance,) "  which  is  for  the  most  part  after  the  20th  day  from  the  operation,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  counter-opening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee,  in  the 
direction  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery,  and  if  necessary,  also  between  the  low- 
er heads  of  the  gracilis  and  semi-membranosus  muscles." — Wishart's  Translation, 
p.  286,  second  edition. 

f  "  Je  ne  aais  tiop  encore  aprds  diz  ans  de  recherches  jusq'  &  quel  point  Taus- 
cultation  mediate  ponna  senrir  a  ^tablir  le  diagnostic  des  a&^viysmes  de  I'aorte.'' 
—Traits  de  rAuscultaUon  MediatCi  tome  ii*  p.  723. 
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previous  to  his  deaths  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  cardiac  re- 
gion accompanied  by  lividity  of  countenance,  denoting  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  circulation.  I  was  at  that  time  unac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  auscultation. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation  I  applied  two  ligatures, 
in  order  to  insulate  completely  the  portion  of  artery  necessarily 
detached  from  its  connexions,  and  thus  to  obviate  one  of  the 
causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage  ;  but  thought  it  safer  not  to 
divide  the  vessel  in  the  intermediate  space,  as  was  at  that  pe- 
riod very,  much  the  practice.* 

Case  II. — Diffused  false  Aneurism  of  the  Popliteal  Artery, 
arising  from  a  Wound  of  that  Vessel  by  the  End  of  a  Se- 
questrum from  a  necrosed  Femur;  Scarpa^ s  Operation; 
Death  from  previous  Exhaustion^  and  Gangrene. 
This  case  occurred  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  Dr.  Byron, 
Surgeon  to  the  Meath  County  Infirmary,  who  has  permitted  me 
to  lay  it  before  the  Society.     A  young  man,  aged  25,  apparently 
of  a  good  habit  of  body,  had  laboured,  for  some  years  previous- 
ly, under  necrosis ;  which  affected  the  lower  third  of  the  right 
femur.     There  were  two  fistulous  openings,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  thigh,  about  four  inches  above  the  joint ;  these  discharged 
moderately,  the  constitution  sympathized  but  little,  he  was  able 
to  pursue  his  ordinary  occupations  as  a  labourer,  and,  in  fact>. 
the  disease  was  progressing  in  a  gradual  manner  to  its  natural 
termination  in  recovery. 

Unfortunately  for  this  poor  fellow,  a  wedding  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  at  which  he  was  induced  to  engage  in 
dancing ;  feeling,  no  doubt,  his  necrosed  thigh,  though  some- 
what more  clumsy,  to  be  equally  strong  as  the  other.  But, 
while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  amusement,  he  experienc- 
ed a  sudden  uneasiness  in  the  thigh,  accompanied  by  a  sensa- 

♦  Aberaethy's  Surgicai  Woiis,  vol.  i.  p.  350.     Maunoir,  Memoires  Physio- 
logiqucs  et  Pratiquetsur  rAn^vrisme  ct  U  Ligature  dcs  Artires,  p.  58. 
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tion  of  great  weakness^  and,  on  looking  down,  observed  his 
trowsers  to  be  stained  with  blood. 

From  that  moment  his  sport  was  at  an  end,  '^  his  occupa- 
tion gone."  He  was  carried  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  and, 
on  stripping,  observed  blood  issuing  smartly  from  both  the 
openings  in  his  thigh.  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested,  for 
the  moment,  by  some  domestic  method  of  compression,  but 
continued  to  recur,  in  quantities  more  or  less  considerable, 
for  the  next  eight  days ;  at  the  end  of  which^  time  he  applied 
at  the  Infirmary,  his  countenance  pale  and  blanched,  and  arte- 
lild  bipod  issuing,  at  the  instant,  from  one  or  both  openings. 

Dr.  Byron,  finding  that  compression  on  the  femoral  artery 
arrested  the  bleeding,  with  great  promptitude,  decided  upon 
tying  that  vessel  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh ;  which  operation 
was  performed  at  the  moment,  widiout  difficulty,  and  with  the 
efiect  of  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  hiemorrhage.  The 
vu  vitcBf  however,  had  been  previously  too  far  exhausted  to 
allow  of  salutary^  reaction,  and  the  limb  passed  rapidly  into 
gangrene,  which  quickly  extended  to  the  groin,  and  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  hours. 

The  poBt  mortem  examination  discovered  a  longitudinal  slit 
nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  in  the  front  of  the  poplitaeal 
artery,  close  to  which  lay  a  jagged  portion  of  sequestrum ;  this 
was  thin  and  sharp,  and  formed  a  part  of  half  of  the  circum- 
ferenoe  of  the  cylinder  of  (he  old  bone,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  firmly  incased  in  the  new  one.  The  bones  are  well 
represented  in  the  accompanying  lithograph  plate. 

Cases  analogous  to  the  foregoing  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
of  rare  occurrence.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  Necrosis,*  does  not 
even  allude  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event ;  neither  does 
Lev£ill6,t  who  has  treated  largely  on  the  same  subject :  the 


*  A  Practical  Eiiay  on  a  certain  Disease  of  the  Bones,  termed  Necrosis, 
t  NouveQe  Doctrine  Cbimrgicale,  tome  'tf,  p.  331. 
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older  writers  likewise  are  equally  silent  I  am  enabled,  boW^ 
ever,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  two  other  examples 
of  the  sort,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  a  Thesis  published  by 
my  friend  Professor  Jacob;*  and  the  other  has  been  detailed  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  by  Mr.  Porter.f 
But  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  end  of  the  sequestrum 
tends  to  project  backwards,  how  sharp  its  point  usually  is.,  and 
how  forcibly  it  must,  of  necessity,  compress  and  lacerate  the  soft 
parts,  previously  matted  togetlier  by  inflammation  in  such  cases; 
.we  paust  feel  surprise  that  the  artery  so  often  escapes  injury. 

The  three  cases  appear  to  coincide  in  the  following  points : 
in  the  previous  existence  of  disease  in  the  bone  for  several  years ; 
in  the  time  of  life  of  the  attack,  (the  patients  were  aged  19,  25, 
and  29  years ;)  in  the  similarity  of  situation  of  the  wound  in 
the  artery ;  in  the  recurrence  of  the  bleeding  at  comparatively 
long  intervals;  in  the  infiltration  of  the  limbs;  and  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  patients.  In  Dr.  Jacob's  case  the  wound  was 
transverse,  the  vessel  being  nearly  cut  across;  in  the  two  others 
longitudinal.  In  Mr.  Porter's  case  the  sequestrum  appears  to 
have  been  loose,  but  in  the  two  others  it.  was  so  fixed  in  the  old 
shaft,  as,  although'  moveable,  not  to  admit  of  extraction  from  it, 
even  after  maceration. 

In  such  instances,  should  we  amputate  the  limb,  or  practise 
Scarpa's  operation  ?  Dn  Jacob's  patient  had  amputation  per- 
formed, and  recovered;  Dr.  Byron's  had  the  artery  tied,  and 
died  of  previous  exhaustion,  followed  by  gangrene ;  and  Mr. 
Porter's,  although  presenting  himself  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Would  probably  have  recovered  had  he  permitted 
his  limb  to  be  removed.  The  limbs,  too,  were  all  more  or  less 
infiltrated  with  blood  or  serum,  and  more  or  less  deformed ; 


*  Dissertatio  Medico- Chirurgica,  de  Aneuiismate,  auctore  Arturo  Jacob. 
Edinburgh,  1814. 

t  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  No.  14,  p.  190. 
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and  ftbo^e  all^  the  coiiMitUtion  had  aympa&ised  largely  ki  alU 
ttd  in  two  of  then  gbngrane  ocmirped. 

Considering  then  these  points^  abd  that  a  oertain  degree  of 
dneigjr  in  the  ayrtetn  apptera  to  be  neeeinary  to  enable  the  coU 
lateral  vessj^  to  become  enlarged  When  the  pHneipal  trunk  baa 
bsen  tied,  it  vtotrld  seem  to  be  the  mdat  ji^dicious  praetioB  to 
amputate  is  auch  Caiaea ;  the  feet  beii^  borne  in  mind^  that  yoia 
thereby  at  once  rid  the  p«tieiit  of  a  diaeaae  Whieb^  beaidbs  en^' 
daogering  bia  liffe  at  the  oaoment,  tmiy  lihewiae  do  ao^  if  lAlowed 
to  remain,  by  suppuc^on  and  oth^  remote  cOaae^pieiicte  at  t 
fiitttre  period* 

But  although  wounds  of  blood  teaacde  by  the  ragged  ends  of 
oecroaed  bones  are  seldom  met  with,  there  am  aoeidenta  of » 
very  analogoua  nature,  of  not  anfre<|uent  oceurreikice,  and  to^ 
which  I  consider  it  adviaaUe  to  call  tjbe  ^eodon  of  the  Sooietf 
ia  this  place  ;  I  m^an.thoae  inatioieea  in  wbieh  q)ieilla9  of  bonebi 
in  either  simple  or  compound  fractures^  weimd  oeci^onaUy  tlier 
tibiai,  fibular ji  or  (although  noore  rarely*)  fomoral  arteviesk ' 

In  sach  cewpound  (or  rather  eomfdicated)  fractures  the  line 
of  practiee  appears:  to  be  well  established,  and  conaists  either  in 
cutting  down  upon  the  artery  au^pposed  to  be  wounded^  and 
tying  it  aboie^aad  below  the  place  of  injury,  (occanonally  re« 
mmag  portions  of  bone  to  faxsilitate  such  a  proceeding,)  or  ia 
applying,  eompres^on  by  means  of  prepared  apongOj  agatie^  &o«  • 
Of  the  fifataort  of  pcaetice  ve  have  examplea  in  the  worfiaof 
Sir  Aatley  Cooper,t  Guthrie,^  and  Jean  Low  Petit  ;|  and  of 


If ■»  1 1>< 


*  Cooper's  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

t  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  vof.  fii.  p.  2J00. 

X  A  Tl^atise  on  tfte  XTiseases  and  Injuries  of  Artciieff,  p.  874. 

f  '^ OrdlnalremeBt  rh^morrhagte  m'arrive  que  daisies  fhtctures  avec  plaie ; 
cependknt  daas  tfne  fVactura  deh  jamte  s&ns  pHie  ext^rieure,  j'si-Tir  rartere  tfoi 
passe  entre  les  deux  os,  oirrerte<  par  le  trancbant  de  la  fracture  dtt  tibia  qui  6toit 
cass^  en  flfite.  II  survint  une  ^quimose  par  toute  la  jambe  et  k  pied ;  la  partie 
devint  froide  et  brune ;  on  la  croyoit  gangrea^e.    Poavris  la  jambe»  et  ayant 

VOL.  VIU.  NO.  23.  2  L 
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the  last,  instances  are  recorded  by  White,*  Gooch,t  and  others^ 
I  do  not  here  speak  of  amputation  as  at  all  applicable  to  these 
injuries,  but  every  surgeon  is  aware,  that  in  certain  cases,  accom- 
panied by  great  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  disorganization  of 
the  soft  parts,  such  a  question  must  necessarily  arise. 

But  when  such  injuries  are  unaccompanied  by  any  breach 
of  integument,  surgeons  seem  to  be  undecided  as  to  wheflier- 
they  should  cut  down  immediately  upon  the  wounded  artery, 
(thereby  converting  a  simple  into  a  compound  fracture,)  or  per- 
form the  operation  of  Hunter  or  of  Scarpa. 

The  latter  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  advisable,  and 
is  at  least  worthy  of  a  trial,  being  preferable,  on  so  many  ac- 
counts, to  the  incision  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture ;  but 
it  will  not  always  succeed  in  checking  the  bleeding,  although 
tbe  probability  of  its  pewer  to  do  so  may  generally  be  inferred 
from  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  artery  in  the  groin  upon  the 
pulsations  or  size  of  the  swelling  beneath. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  success  of  such  an  operation 
is  given  us  by  Pelletan,  in  which,  instead  of  cutting  down  on 
the  artery  supposed  to  be  wounded,  Dupuytren,  under  Pdle- 
tan's  direction,  tied  the  artery  at  the  middle  third  of  the  thigb. 
The  particulars  are  the  following :  *'  A  woman  60  years  old, 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  on 
the  3rd  January,  1809,  labouring  under  a  simple  fracture  of 
both  bones  of  the  left  leg,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  street 
the  evening  before.  The  bones  were  broken  at  the  top  of  their 
inferior  third,  and  the  leg  was  much  swelled,  particularly  behind. 


commence  I'incisioD  quatre  travert  de  doigU  au-dessut  de  la  fracture,  je  la  ponssai 
qnatre  travers  de  doigts  au-deuout.  Je  d^couvrU  roavertaie  du  vaisseau ;  j'ar- 
r6tai  rh^morrbagie  aans  deplacer  lea  oi :  je  fis  du  reste  le  ]pancement  qui  con- 
vient  aux  fractures  compliqu^s,  et  moo  malade  fut  gu6ri  dans  I'espace  da  terns 
ordinaire.'* — ^Trait6  des  Maladies  dea  Os,  tome  i.  p.  46. 

*  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  141. 

t  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  338  ',  vol.  iii.  p,  107,  new  editioD,  London^ 
1792. 
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where  the  tumour  reached  the  condyles  of  the  tibia.  When 
the  limb  was  taken  between  both  hands^  a  deep  seated  and  Tery 
considerable  pulsation  was  discoverable,  which  was  at  once 
arrested  by  pressure  upon  the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin,  prov- 
ing the  dependance  of  the  swelling  upon  the  rupture  of  an 
artery.  The  Hunterian  operation  was  performed,  with  cessa- 
tion of  the  pulsation  and  diminution  of  the  swelling,  at  ^he 
moment  of  drawing  the  knot.  The  ligature  separated  on  the 
twentieth  day,  along  with  two  safety  ligatures  which  had  been 
placed  above  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  and  her  advanced  age, 
this  woman  recovered  perfectly  in  about  six  months."*  But  it 
is  not  always  necessary  to  secure  arteries  which  have  been 
opened  by  the  ends  of  fractured  bones.  Several  examples  are 
recorded  of  fractures  of  the  femur  and  humerus  accompanied 
by  considerable  bloody  effusion,  and  ecchymoses  extending  to 
the  axillae  and  iliac  regions  respectively,  which,  nevertheless, 
have  been  followed  by  a  gradual  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and 
perfect  recovery  of  the  lirabs.t  The  existence  of  pulsation  in 
such  tumours  should  be  considered  more  than  the  actual  tite 
of  the  swellings  themselves. 

Case  III. — Circumscribed  false  Aneurism  of  the  Brachial 
Artery ;  a  high  Bifurcation;  both  Branches  tied;  t/ie 
Aneurismal  Sac  opened ;  Recovery. 

Patrick  Gahagan,  a  shoemaker,  32  years  of  age,  of  middle 
stature,  and  sound  constitution,  was  admitted  into  the  County 
of  Meath  Inflrmary  on  the  28th  of  December,  1824.  He  stated 
that  four  days  previously,  whilst  sitting  at  his  work,  a  hen  flew 
up  in  his  face ;  (an  occurrence,  I  may  observe,  of  very  unfa*- 
vourable  augury  amongst  our  peasantry;)  he  started  up  in  a 
passion,  and  made  a  blow  at  the  bird  with  a  stick  which  lay 


*  Clinique  Chinirgicale,  tome  i.  p.  180;   se*  likewise  a  similar  case  ia 
Delpech,  Chinirgie  Clinique,  p.  38. 

t  Felletao,  Clinique  Chirurgi^ale,  tonieii.  page  135. 
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neofp  and  which  he  h«d  suddenly  seized,  f(N-geiting  that  he  held 
at  the  moment  the  paring  knife  used  in  his  trodej  in  the  left 

hand. 

The  object  of  his  vengeance  being  towards  the  left  side, 
it  so  happened,  that  in  making  a  blow  at  it  with  great  force,  he 
struck  the  inner  aide  of  the  right  arm  upon  the  point  of  the 
paring  knife,  thereby  wounding  the  brachial  artery.  An 
instantaneous  and  violent  effusion  of  blood  took  place,  which 
was  stopped  by  compression.  Forty^eight  hours  afterwards, 
on  removing  his  bandages,  the  bleeding  recurred  with  similar 
violence,  but  was,  a  second  time,  arrested  by  stitching  the 
wound  closely  and  reapplying  the  pressure. 

On  examination  he  was  found  to  have  received  an  incised 
wound  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  two  inches  above  the  inner 
condyle,  and  one  inch  superior  to  the  bend  of  the  joint  This 
wound  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  extended  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards ;  its  surface  was  foul,  but  partially 
united^  and  its  edges  had  been  closed  by  four  continuous  sutures. 
To  the  outside  of  the  wound  was  situated  an  aneurism  half 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  pulsating  strongly  and  synchronously 
with  the  artery  at  the  wrist ;  and  the  arm  and  forearm  were 
swelled  to  at  least  twice  their  usual  size,  particularly  on  the  fore 
and  inner  parts. 

His  general  health  appeared  to  be  good,  and  his  constitution 
robust ;  his  tongue  was  moist  and  clean ;  his  bowels  open  from 
medicine  ;  the  pulse  100,  weak  and  somewhat  irregular ;  and 
he  slept  ill  from  mental  uneasiness.  The  sutures  were  removed 
and  the  wound  closed  by  adhesive  plaster. 

The  Acetate  of  Lead  lotion  was  applied  to  the  limb,  alterative 
doses  of  Mercnrialfl  with  occasional  Purgatives  were  directed  ;  with 
35  drops  of  Tincture  of  Opium  at  night,  and  Low  Diet. 

January  3rd,  1825.  Bowels  open;  pulse  72;  slept  well; 
swelling  diminished  one  third ;  wound  tedious. 

Applicatur  Nitras  Argenti ;  Omittr.  Haustos ;  Contr.  C»tera. 

Middle  Diet. 
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Jamiaiy  8tb.  Woimd  healed ;  -  swelling  of  forearm  gope, 
that  of  arm  thiee-feurths  lessened;  aneurism  stationary,  its  pul- 
sations ceased  when  the  brachial  artery  was  pressed  against 
the  humerus  at  the  centre  of  the  arm ;  pulse  724  Gentle  pres- 
sure was  directed  to  be  applied  over  tlie  aneurism  by  means  of 
a  compress  of  lint,  secured  by  a  roller  round  the  arm  and 
forearm. 

Oaiittr.  Lotio  Plvmbi ;  Contr.  Caateia. 

January  12th.  Swelling  of  the  arm  gone ;  pulsations  of  the 
aneurism  less  strong.    Allowed  to  get  up. 

January  19th.  Skin  over  the  aneurism  had  vesicated;  the 
tumour  had  not  increased ;  pulse  80^  moderate.  Pressure  to 
be  lessened. 

Ung.  Simplex. 

January  22nd,  Two  days  before,  from  increased  irritation  of 
(he  skin^  the  pressure  over  the  aneurism  was  discontinued,  and 
applied  on  the  artery  above  it,  Tlie  pulsations  appeared  for 
some  time  to  have  become  weaker  in  the  tumour,  but  were  then 
more  considerable,  and  the  tumour  itself  had  also  become 
larger.     Pulse  72. 

January  26th.  Pulsations  in  the  aneurism  very  feeble,  and 
the  size  of  the  tumour  stationary ;  a  small  portion  of  Integu- 
ment on  its  surface  was  separating.     Pulse  72. 

January  28th.  Arm  uneasy  in  the  night.  It  was  found  that 
the  slough  had  separated,  leaving  the  andurismal  sac  exposed, 
from  which  a  small  coagulum  projected.     Pulse  72. 

Cataplasma  G)m. .   Tourniquet  roond  the  limb. 

January  29th.  At  one  o'clock,  a.  m.,  whilst  making  an  ex- 
ertion, the  coagulum  which  filled  the  mouth  of  the  sac  came 
away,  and  a  small  discharge  of  arterial  blood  immediately  fol- 
lowed, the  farther  issue  of  whidi  was  prevented  by  tightening 
the  tourniquet.  His  pulse  was  80,  and  weak,  and  he  appeared 
alarmed. 

At  six  o'clock,  p.  M.>  seventeen  hours  afterwards,  a  larger 
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clot  was  suddenly  expelled,  accompanied  by  a  profiise  dis- 
charge of  arterial  blood,  *'  per  saltum.**  The  tourniquet  was 
tightened,  and  arrested  the  haemorrhage  after  he  had  lost  four 
ounces  of  blood. 

At  that  moment  the  following  condition  of  parts  existed : 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurismal  sac  was  exposed  by  an  opening  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  the  sac  itself  being  apparently  as  large  as  a 
common  sized  poppy  head;  there  was  considerable  hardness 
and  thickening  of  parts  in  the  line  of  the  brachial  artery,  ex- 
tending up  the  arm  for  one  hand's  breadth  above  the  sac ;  no 
pulsation  was  discoverable  at  the  wrist,  and  the  limb  retained 
its  natural  temperature. 

The  tourniquet  having  been  placed  as  high  as  the  fold  of 
the  pectoral  muscle  would  admit,  an  incision  was  made  from 
the  edge  of  its  strap  to  the  termination  of  the  hardness  before 
noticed.  This  incision  occupied  the  central  third  of  the  arm, 
and  was  about  three  inches  long. 

Cautious  dissection  brought  successively  into  view  tlie 
brachial  vein,  ulnar  and  cutaneous  nerves,  brachial  artery,  and 
venae  comites.  Tlie  artery  was  separated  with  facility  from  its 
attachments,  and  raised  on  the  point  of  an  aneurism  needle ; 
some  doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  identity  of  that  vessel,  the 
tourniquet  was  slackened,  and  the  pulsation  being  discoverable 
below  the  needle,  the  artery  was  tied  with  a  double  ligature. 
On  loosening  the  tourniquet  the  haemorrhage  recurred  from 
the  sac  with  unabated  violence.  A  high  bifurcation  existed  at 
the  point  where  the  vessel  had  been  tied,  and  it  was  then 
deemed  proper  to  include  the  second  trunk  in  a  ligature ;  which 
was  accordingly  done  easily,  but  without  any  effect  in  checking 
the  haemorrhage. 

The  discharge  of  arterial  blood  having  been  altogether  un- 
influenced by  these  measures,  it  was  determined  to  incise  below 
the  sac,  and  endeavour  to  tie  one  or  both  branches  of  the 
bifurcation,  as  might  be  found  necessary.  Accordingly,  an 
oblique   incision  was  made  on    the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 
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ifflmediately  below  the  sac,  carried  outwards  two  indies,  and 
subsequently  made  angular^  by  giving  it  a  direction  towards 
the  biceps  tendon.  The  veins  and  nerves  were  exposed^  and 
the  artery  sought  for  without  success,  and  in  the  course  of 
these  efforts  the  sac  was  opened  below. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  recent  operation,  the  tourni- 
quet had  been  occasionally  loosened,  as  the  size  of  the  opening 
in  the  sac  enabled  the  thumb,  assisted  by  a  compress  of  lint» 
tp  command  the  bleeding ;  it  was  then,  however,  tightened, 
and  the  finger  passed  into  the  sac.  That  cavity  was  found  to 
be  of  an  extent  considerably  larger  than  had  been  supposed ; 
it  extended  two  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  external  hard* 
ness,  and  three  inches  to  the  outside  of  the  biceps  tendon ;  al- 
together it  might  contain  four  ounces  of  coagula. 

As  the  sac  had  been  exposed,  and  the  second  opening 
made  into  it,  and  as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  finding  the 
wounded  vessel  below,  it  was  deemed  right  to  throw  both 
wounds  into  one  by  a  suitable  incision.  This  having  been 
done,  the  brachial  artery  was  discovered  lying  at  the  bottom 
and  middle  part  of  the  sac,  and  in  its  centre  was  an  opening  or 
slit,  half  an  inch  in  length,  extending  longitudinally,  from 
which  blood  issued  with  the  same  freedom  as  before  on  the 
tourniquet  being  relaxed. 

The  artery  was  considerably  enlarged,  nearly  to  twice  the 
usual  size^  and  its  coats  much  thickened,  particularly  superior 
to  the  opening  which  had  been  made  into  it;  inferior  to  this 
aperture  its  condition  was  more  heahhy,  and  one  inch  below  it 
its  state  was  altogether  normal.  At  that  point,  therefore,  (a 
little  dissection  being  previously  required  to  bring  it  into  view,) 
a  double  ligature  was  applied  upon  it. 

This  measure,  though  it  materially  cheeked,  did  not  arrest 
the  haemorrhage,  for  an  oozing  of  florid  blood  still  continued 
from  the  opening  in  the  artery  on  relaxing  the  tourniquet.  It 
was  deemed  prudent,  therefore,  to  include  the  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  lying  in  the  sac  in  a  ligature,  which  was 
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accordingly  done,  two  inches  superior  to  tbe  opening  in  it,  and 
then  only  did  the  Heedmg  cease. 

The  sac  did  not  extend  quite  an  inch  below  the  wound  in 
^  artery,  although  it  reached  more  than  three  inches  above 
it;  its  orifice  was  lightly  filled  with  charpie,  and  the  other 
wounds  were  brought  together  by  adhesive  plaster.  Com- 
IMfessea  of  Irnt  and  tow,  with  a  flannel  roller,  were  applied  over 
all,  after  wlueh  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  got  thirty  drops 
of  tificturo  of  opium,  being  directed  to  keep  quiet  and  live 
low.  He  bore  the  operation  well,  though  much  alarmed,  amf 
did  fiol  lose  altogether  more  than  four  ounces  of  blood. 

2lid  Day.  Had  slept  well ;  felt  hts  arm  easy,  and  die 
fmgers  were  equally  wai-m  with  those  of  the  other  hand.  Pulse 
120,  moderate  \  tongue  clean ;  bowels  confined. 

Openlog  medicine. 

3rd  Day.  Bowels  open;  had  alept  little  from  heat  of 
skin,  which  was  followed  by  persjiration..  Pulse  100,  rather 
weak ;  tongue  moist  and  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the  upper 
wound  had  united  at  the  inferior  part,  and  there  was  a  slight 
purulent  discharge  fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ligaturesL 
The  lower  wound  bad  entirely  united,  Hiere  had  been  no  dis- 
charge from  the  sac,  and  the  swelling  was  moderate.  The 
limb  retained,  its  natural  temperature. 

I>ia^liov«ti<i».    AUefBtivaSk    Pwrgadireik. 

5th  Dtty;  Bowel»  open;  pufee  100,  modbrafe;  tongue 
oieMi.  A  NstieBs  n^ht  fro»  general  uneasuiess.  Wounds 
healikig ;  snvfaee  of  the  exposed  sac*  grairakiCiRg ;  tenpenfura' 
of  liie  Bsilltt  ef  both  liimbsd^  i»  tiie  seiard  hand  93>  in  that^ 
of  the  aneurismal  limb  95> 

Contr.  Remedia. 

8th  Day.  Bowels  open;  pulse 80,  weak;  temperature  of 
a%iU»  and  palms  98.  Feeble  pulsation  in  the  right  radial  ar- 
tery al  the  wrist.     Upper  wound  healed^  except  around  the 
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ligatures;  lower  wound  cicatrizing  rapidly^  and  the  entire  sac 
was  granulating. 

Omittr.  Mist  Diaphoretic  Ceatr.  C»tera.     Middle  Diet. 

12th  Day.  AH  the  ligatutes  came  away  spontaneously^ 
Pulsation  of  the  right  radial  artery  half  as  strong  as  of  the  lefK 
The  lower  wound  was  quite  superficial^  and  the  cavity  of  the 
sac  appeared  to  have  been  obliterated. 

Allowed  to  sit  up  and  hare  full  diet 

15th  Day.  Slight  pulsation  in  the  right  ulnar  artery ;  limb 
considerably  emaciated ;  was  able  to  flex  the  wrist  and  elbow 
joints  slightly,  and  also  to  raise  the  shoulder  a  little^  but  in 
other  respects  the  member  was  useless  to  him. 

17th  Day.  Pulsations  of  the  right  wrist  nearly  as  strong  as 
those  of  the  left ;  could  flex  the  elbow  to  a  right  angle,  and  its 
powers  were  in  every  respect  increased;  the  limb  was  less 
wasted.     Was  allowed  to  get  up. 

23rd  Day.  Pulse  88,  and  weak ;  bowels  regular ;  wounds 
languid. 

Applicr.  Nitras  Argenli.  Decoct.  Cinch,  c.  Acid. 

43rd  Day.  The  wounds  were  all  healed.  The  hand  was 
tsdematous^  and  the  powers  of  the  fingers  not  quite  restored. 
His  pulse  but  60,  and  moderate. 

He  was  directed  to  have  Liniment.  Ammoniad,  to  lay  aside  his 
flannel  roller,  and  to  use  the  limb  freely. 

47th  Day.  The  limb  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  in 
circumference  than  the  corresponding  member,  and  he  pos- 
sessed nearly  the  full  use  of  it.  A  strong  pulsation  was  disco- 
verable in  the  profunda  superior,  and  he  was  discharged  cured. 

When  the  several  circumstances  attending  the  case  which  I 
have  just  related,  are  considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  I 
apprehend,  that  a  more  embarrassing  and  difficult  duty,  than 
fell  to  ray  lot  to  discharge  on  that  occasion,  could  scarcely  de- 

VOL.  VIIL  NO.  23.  2  M 
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volve  upon  any  surgeon.  A  delicate  operation  was  required  to 
be  performed  by  candle  light ;  my  assistants  were  so  umnformed 
as  to  be  of  little  use  to  me ;  and  sereral  untoward  and  unusual 
occurrences  took  place,  in  whichj  having  no  precedent  to  direct 
Qie^  I  was  left  entirely  to  tlie  resources  of  my  own  judgment 

The  case  altcgether  presents  us  with  an  excellent  example  of 
the  quid  natura  facial  autferat;  and  were  similar  occurrences 
more  usual,  it  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  for  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bell  and  other  distinguished  surgeons  to  have  ex- 
patiated, in  the  eloquent  language  employed  by  the  first  named 
gentleman  in  his  excellent  work  on  Wounds,*  upon  the  re- 
sources of  nature  in  enlarging  the  inosculating  arteries  aroimd 
joints,  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  tied  or  other- 
wise obliterated. 

Wlien  we  reflect  upon  the  opinion  entertained  by  most  of 
the  older  pathologists,  that  it  was  only  in  cases  of  unusual  dis- 
tribution of  the  vessels  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  (i.  e- 
when  there  were  two  main  trunks  in  place  of  one)  that  the  liga- 
ture of  either  the  femoral  or  humeral  artery  (when  required  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  or  an  aneurism)  could  be  attempted 
with  any  pros{>ect  of  success ;  the  proposal  to  tie  up  both  such 
trunks  at  the  same  moment  appears  at  first  domewbat  startling, 
and  would  have  been  regarded  by  our  forefathers  as  little  short 
of  madness.  Calm  reflection,  however,  will  convince  us  that 
such  an  operation  may  be  performed^  not  only  without  risk,  but 
with  manifest  advantage,  as  I  flatter  myself  was  done  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  We  all  know  that  these  high  bifurcations  of  the  hu- 
ineral  artery  are  by  no  means  unfrequent;  and  I  believe  we 
have  never  found  the  inosculating  arteries  around  the  elbow 
joint  of  a  smaller  size  in  the  arms  of  individuals  so  circum- 
stanced, than  in  others  where  the  distribution  was  more  regular. 
The  facility  with  which  the  circulation  became  re-established 
in  the  case  before  us,  confirms  such  an  opinion.    The  limb  ne- 

*  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  pp.  41,  69. 
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ver  lost  its  heat»  thd  pulsajtion  in  the  radial,  artery  wa#  restored 
OD  the  7th  day,  and  in  the  ulnar  artery  on  the  14th ;  and,  at 
the  period  of  his  dismissal,  on  the  16th  March,  the  46th  day 
from  the  operation,  the  pulsations  of  the  profunda  major  were 
.unusually  strong,  and  that  artery  perhaps  more  enlarged  than  it 
^nerally  i»  after  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  kind* 
-  As  far  as  I  know,  ihere  is  no  recorded  wtance  qf/ittch  an 
4fperatia»,  and  the  possible  oocurrenoe  of  a  case,  where  a  pror 
qeeding  of  that  nature  might  become  neces^ry,  is  noticed  in 
father  a  vague  manner  by  most  authors.*  But  from  this  obserj^ 
vvation  I  must  except  the  ac^sumte  and  learned  Scarpa,  who  aU 
ludes  to  the  arrival  of  such  a  contiogenoy,  in  the -following  trite 
passage :  ^^  In  a  case  of  wound  or  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm  in  a  patient  with  such  a  conformation,  where  the  radial  wid 
ulnar  arteries  run  on  the  inside  of  the  humerus,  parallel  and 
coptiguous  to  each  otlier,  it  might  v^ry  readily  happen  that  the 
suigeon,  in  performing  the  operation,  would  include  both  arteries 
in  the  ligature.    The  mistake  indeed  would  not  be  of  gr^at 


*  Mr.  Listoa  ^jb,  '^Bttt  it  most  be  reeoKieeted  that  high  diTnioa  of  the  hw» 

.neralis  not  vaeemmoa,  SDd,  before  caitisg  the.kiioCi»  pietnre  ehoeld  he  msde  on 
the  vetfMl  with  the  fipger  Hgemst^e  loop  of  the  ligatuiey  end  the  effects  on  the 
toBOur  watched;  if  pvljiation  cease,  and  the  tumour  become  flaccid,  the  ligature 
should  be  secured ;  but  if  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  swelliog,  high  division  is  de* 

'  monstrated,  and  the  other  branch  must  be  looked  for." — Elements  of  Surgery,. 
Tol  ii.  page.  307.  From  this  passage  it  would  appear,  either  that  Mr.  Liaton  wiis 
mot  awaie  of  the  frequent  oommunication  between  the  two  bifureating  veioeb  by 
means  of  a  large  cross  branch,  or,  that  he  wished,  at  least,  the  expefiment  to  be 
made  whether  preasoie  on  either  of  the  main  trunks  would  arrest  the  pulsation  ia 
the  tumour,  previous  to  resorting  to  the  operation  of  tying  both.  Mt.  Harrison's 
language  is  much  more  decided  and  practical.  "  Should  (says  he)  two  arteries  be 
exposed  in  consequence  of  a  high  division,  the  operator  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 

'tain,  by  pressure,  which  vessel  commuaioates  with  the  wound  or  auettrismal  sac,  and 
apply  ihe  ligature  accordingly  ;  but  if  the  pulsation  cease,  only^  when  both  ves- 
sels are.  compressed,  he  will  be  justified  in  tying  both,  as  he  may  then  conclude 

.  that  these  arteries  communicate  witii  eaeh  other  above  the  seat  of  disease  or  in- 
jury."— Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Aileries,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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consequence^  since^  according  to  all  the  calculations^  the  Iiga^ 
ture  of  these  two  arteries  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or  even  higher 
up,  would  not  produee  consequences  different  from  those  which 
the  ligature  of  the  single  and  principal  trunk  of  the  brachial  ar- 
tery produces  above  the  division  of  the  radiaV  and  ulnar  arteries. 
For,  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  oas^  the  passage  of 
the  blood  would  remcnn  equally  open  by  the  profunda  humeral 
and  two  collateral  arteries  to  the  anastomoses,  formed  by  the 
recurrent  arteries  of  the  dhow.  However,  we  must  allow  that 
it  would  render  the  operation  more  complete  to  avoid  in  similar 
eases  the  tying  of  botfi  these  arteries,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
tie  the  one  which  has  been  wounded/'* 

Tlie  truth  of  Scarpa's  remarks  on  the  subject  is  incontestable, 
provided  it  be  the  old  operation  for  aneurism  (and  that  which 
was  eventually  performed  on  our  patient)  which  it  is  intended 
to  practise ;  but  does  npt  justly  apply  k>  that  more  generally  in 
use.  For,  supposing  that  I  had  succeeded  in  my  attempt  to 
tie  the  artery  inferior  to  the  sac,  having  previously  included  in 
a  ligature  either  of  the  branches  of  the  high  bifurcation ;  the 
haemorrhage,  so  far  from  being  stopped,  most  probably  would 
have  continued  with  unabated  force,  there  being,  very  usually^a 
free  communication  by  means  of  a  cross  branch  situated  near 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  bifur- 
cation.! I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  operation  was  not 
only  perfectly  justi6able  upon  sound  physiological  principles^ 
but  imperiously  demanded  by  the  imminent  danger  in  which  the 
patient  was  placed. 

Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  I  had  been  satisfied  witfi  a  shn- 
ple  ligature  upon  ojie  of  the  branches  of  the  bifurcation,  (perhaps 
forgetting   that  tliere   might  possibly  be  another),   and  had 

^  Wishart's  Translation,  p.  392,  second  edition. 

t  In  five,  out  of  ten  specimens  which  I  examined,  this  variety  existed;  tbe 
branch  was  usnaHy  about  half  the  calibre  of  the  parent  tmnks,  running  sometimes 
behind,  sometimes  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
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plugged  up  the  sac  with  charpie,  a  practice  answerable  to  the 
views  of  some  practitioners  !*  what  would  have  been  the  result? 
repeated  secondary  haemorrhage,  necessitating  either  a  farther 
operation,  when  the  limb  had  become  infiltrated,  or  perhaps 
requiring  amputation  when  the  energies  of  the  patient  had  been 
80  far  exhausted,  as  to  give  him  little  chance  of  surviving  its 
effects. 

Such  cases  are  not  imaginary,  to  prove  which,  take  the  fol- 
lowing  example  from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
in  the  world,  as  recorded  in  Sabatier's  M^dteine  Operatoire.f 
M.  G.,  25  yean  of  age,  had  the  brachial  artery  wounded  in 
bleeding.  Compression  was  tried  with  but  a  momentary  efict ; 
after  which  the  artery  was  tied  with  one  ligature.  The  hse- 
morrliage,  however,  soon  returned,  and  the  arm  was  amputated !{ 
Mr.  Guthrie,  also,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  records  many 
similar  occurrences-! 

I  am  aware  that  many  distinguished  surgeons  advocate  the 
performance  of  the  old  operation  in  cases  of  aneurism  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm  arising  from  wounds  ;||  and  perhaps,  consider- 

^  See  SQcb  a  case  followed  by  death  in  Pelletan,  CHniqtte  Chirurgicale, 
tome  ii.  p.  5. 

f  Tome  Si.  p.  188. 

t  Here  we  must  presame  that  the  infiltrated  condition  of  the  soft  parts  pre- 
vented an  attempt  to  secure  the  lower  end  of  the  artery,  for,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  in  modern  tiroes  any  surgeon  would  perform  amputation  for  a  mere  wound  in 
a  large  blood  vessel. 

$  Speaking  of  the  propriety  of  tying  both  ends  of  a  wounded  artery  be  says, 
•'  this  practice  would  be  seldom  followed  by  any  bad  or  unfavounble  result,  if  it 
were  immediately  adopted ;  but  as  the  error  is  usually  made  by  persons  incom- 
petent to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  the  bleeding  is,  in  the  first  instance^ 
restrained  by  pressure,  until  repeated  recurrences  of  it  render  the  operation  neces- 
sary. The  arm  is  then,  in  all  probability,  more  or  less  injected  with  blood,  inflam- 
mation has  taken  place,  the  constitution  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  sympathize, 
and  the  operation,  under  these  circumstances,  is  frequently  inefiectual ;  amputation 
follows  and  death." — ^Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  p.  331. 

II  In  this  situation  the  old  operation  is  preferable  to  the  modern  one,  because 
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ing  that  the  sac  had  been  already  <^q^  most  penK>if»  would 
have  preferred  that  method  in  the  present  instance.  Bi|t  it  is 
also  to  be  remembered^  that  very  high  authorities  hold  senti* 
menis  directly  opposite.  Thus  one  eminent  praotitioneriiifoniM 
XLS,  that  in  all  his  operations  on  die  brachkd  :artery«  after  injury 
<in  venesection,  <^  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  open. the  fineu* 
rismal  sac,  or  to  look  for  the  vessel  below  the  tumour,  or.  to  ap- 
ply more  thaii  one  ligature  aronhd  the  artery;"*  a  second, 
.while  recommending  a.  similar  line  of  praottoe,  says^  "  it  is  be^ 
ter.not  to  make  an  indsion  upon  the  artery  at  ithe  elbow  joint, .<S9 
most  important  parts  are  divided,  and  constitutional  inifation 
runs  so  high  as  to  occasion  the  destruction  of  life  ;"t  and  a 
-third,  in  detailing  the  particulars  of  an  qpemtbn  upon  thQ  hu- 
meral artery,  wounded  seventeen,  days  before,  .says,  ^^Jdidjiot 
trouble  myself  witli  tying  tlie  artery  below  the  .uloer^  both  :b^ 
cause  I  would  have  been  unable  to  distijngitidi.the  jiirtery  in 
f that  intricate  mass  of  substance  adhering' together,  and  because 
'I  was  persuaded  that  the  blood  which,  flowed  back  from. that 
•part  might  be  stopped  by  a  moderate  cpmiureasion,,  whicli  in.  fact 
iook  place."$  A  practical  surgeon  of  great  experience  unites 
the  new  and  old  operations  in  such  cases,  both  opening  the  sac 
and  tying  the  artery  at  the  middle  of  the  arm.§ 

it  affords  the  easiest  access  to  the  artery,  and  in  cases  of  its  high  division  saves  the 
surgeon  from  the  risk  of  tying  the  wrong  vesse) ;  because  there  is  no  reason  to  ap- 
prehend degeneration  of  its' coats  in  th^  neighbourhood  6f  the  disease,  as  the  aper- 
ture resulted  entirely  from  violence ;  and  also  because  simple  ligature  of  the  artery 
higher  up  than  the  tumour  has  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  lo  the  free  anastomoses  of 
the  branches  distributed  to  the  elbow." — Syme,  Principles  of  Surgery,  p^  148. 
See  also  Guthrie,  Op.  citat.  pp.  272,  331. 

*  CoIIes,  in  Harrison's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  vol.  i.  p.  770. 

t  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  by  Tyrrell,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  in  which  a  case  is  given 
of  death  following  such  an  operation  on  the  fourth  day,  where  the  sac  had  been 
opened,  and  the  artery  tied  above  and  below  the  opening  in  it  after  veoesectioo* 

X  Wishart's  Translation  of  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  473.    Second  edition. 

$  Larrey,  Memoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  tome  iv.  p.  360. 
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It  IS  pemaps  to  be  regretted  ttiat  I  did  not  combtile  the 
practice  of  Valsalva,  at  the  period  in  wfiieh  I  employed  com*- 
pression,  with  the  use  of  digitalis  in  large  doses,  as  recom^ 
mended  and  practised  with  success  in  the  interesting  cases  r^ 
ported  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  a  late  number  of  our  medical  pe- 
riodical ;♦  more  particularly  as  there  appeared  some  tendency 
in  theaneunsni  to  obliterate  itself  at  one  time:  but  I  had  then 

little  confidence  in  the  efBcAcy  of  such  measures,  and  besides, 

•      •••  ••.  .  , 

flie  tumour  soon  became  too  tender  to  allow  df  a  perseyeranoe  m 

r  -  •  ... 

the  use  of  bandages. 

*  •  •  • 

I  might  enter  much  farther  into  thosef  details  which  the  pe- 

*  .  •  •  •  » 

culiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  us  could  not 
iail  to  aflbrd  me;  but,  as  I  have  detained  the  Society  so  long,  I 
proceed  to  the  fourth  and  last  case  in  my  list,  not  less  interest- 
ing, in  some  points  of  vie w^  tlian  any  of  the  others. 

Case  IV. — Aneurismal  Vurix  at  the  Bend  of  the  Arm;  rapid 

and  unexpected  Cure  from  the  Application  of  a  Bandage, 

toithout  Obliteration  of  eitJier  Artery  or  Vein. 

Patrick  Campbell,  a  labourer,  of  middle  size,  and  healthy 

appearance,  was  admitted  into  Saint  Mark's  Hospital  oti  the 

29th  March,  1890,  for  aneurismal  varix  of  the  left  arm. 

The  median  basilic  vein  was  dilated  to  about  the  same  ex- 
tent as  we  observe  h  to  be  when  ordinary  venesection  is  going 
to  be  performed ;  and  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  beneath  it, 
^ooovipanied  by  the  peculiar  thrilling  sensation,  resembling  the 
iieise  produced  by  the  wheel  of  a  watennill,  were  distinctly  and 
strongly  perceptible  both  to  the  ear  and  to  the  touch.  This 
thrill  extended  for  at  least  an  inch  all  round  the  site  of  the  ori- 
ginal puncture,  and  could  be  removed  by  moderate  pressure  on 
the  vein,  without  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  being  interrupted. 

Slight  hardness  existed  in  the  situation  of  the  wound  in  the 
artery,  particularly  towards  its  outer  side,  accompanied  by  yel- 

^  Dublin  Joonial  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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lowness  of  the  skin  along  the  inside  of  the  arm ;  <uid  the  forearm 
4SQ\iiA  not  be  flexed  beyond  a  right,  angle,  nor  extended  per- 
fectly. His  pulse  was  80,  and  moderate ;  his  tongue  loaded, 
and  the  bowels  confined. 

He  stated,  that  six  days  previously  he  had  beea  bled  in  the 
median  basilic  vein,  for  a  slight  pulmonary  attack.  The  vein 
had  been  punctured  towards  the  centre,  and  the  orifice  was  not 
unusually  large.  About  six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken^  whidi 
flowed  '^  per  saltum,"  its  discharge  being  easily  checked.  The 
next  day  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  for  four  inches  above  and 
below  the  elbow,  was  ecchymosed  and  yellow,  and  a  small  pul- 
satory tumour  was  observed  under  the  orifice.  Hiree  days  ago 
this  orifice  healed,  and  the  symptoms  have  since  made  little 
.progress. 

A  compress  of  lint,  wet  with  Lotio  Pfaimbi  Acetatis,  was  applied 
over  the  tumour,  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  roller,  carried 
round  the  forearm  and  elbow ;  and  some  ordinary  purgatives  were 
directed. 

March  30th.  Bowels  open;  thrilling  sensation  entirely 
gone,  and  the  vein  restored  to  its  ordinary  size  before  the  ac- 
cident. Pulse  76,  full ;  unusual  pulsations  in  the  cardiac  and 
inguinal  regions. 

Venesectio  ad  Jxviit.    Purgatives  to  be  repeated.     Bandage  and 
.  Lotion  to  be  continued. 

March  31st.  Blood  not  inflamed;  pulse  72,  soft.  There 
was  then  no  apparent  tumour,  but  the  artery  pulsated  more 
strongly  than  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Directed  to  take  ten  drops  of  Tincture  of  Digitalis  three  times  a 
day,  and  to  continue  the  other  remedies. 

April  8th.   Ecx^hymosis  and  yellowness  of  the  skin  nearly 
,gone.    More  pulsation  in  the  sound  arm  than  in.  the  injured 
one,  and  scarcely  any  hardness  about  the  artery.    Pulse  72, 
moderate. 

Augr.  Tinctura  Digitalis  ad  Guttas  xv.  ter  die.  Omittr.  Lotio 
Plambi.    Continue  Bandage.     Alterative  Aperients. 
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April  12th,  The  arm  was  in  a  natural  state,  the  vein  of  its 
nmai  mso,  and  the  artery  felt  beating  beneath  it,  without  in- 
creased strength  in  its  pulsations,  or  any  surrounding  hardnessL 
He  was  disdhoi^ed  cured. 

Aneurismal  varix,.at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  most  approved  authors,  usually  progresses  in 
tiiree  several  ways,  viz* :  1st,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
tumour,  after  attaining  a  certain  moderate  size,  remains  sta- 
tionary, and,  with  ordinary  care,  and  the  avoidance  of  unu* 
sual  exertion  of  the  member,  continues  to  bet  free  from  either 
danger  or  inconvenience  during  the  rest  of  life.*  2dly.  Either 
from  over  exertion  or  improper  treatment,  the  cicatrix  formed 
between  the  wounded  artery  and  vein  gives  way,  blood  is  ef- 
fiised  into  the  intermediate  and  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and 
a  varicose  aneurism  is  eventually  produced,  f  3dly.  By  care- 
ful and  gradual  compression,  more  .particularly  in  youn§  sub- 
jects, adhesive  inflammation  may  be  excited,  by  which  the  ori- 
fice of  communication  between  the  artery  and  vein  becomes 
doeed,  the  varicose  swelling  removed,  and  one  or  bo&  of 
these  vessels  obliterated  at  the  place;  most  usually  the  vein, 
but  oilen  both  vein  and  artery4 

Few  surgical  practitioners,  however,  are  aware^  I  believe,  of 
the  feet,  that  an  aneurismal  varix  may  be  radically  and  per- 
fisctly  removed,  all  the  tissues  concerned  in  its  production  being 
restored  to  their  original  integrity,  as  occurred  in  the  case 
which  I  have  detailed.^ 


^  Dr.  Hunter,  in  the  Medical  ObiervatioDs  and  Inqvirief,  vol.  ii.  page  393. 
Dr.CIegboni,  in  lame,  to},  iii.  page  110.  Mr.  White,  in  Bame^.Tol.iv.  page 
179,  ftc.  &c. 

t  Guthrie,  op.  citat.  page  334.     Hodgion,  page  507.    Scarpa,  page  433. 

I  Bums'  Prindples  or  Surgery,  vol.  i.  page  483.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures, 
vol.ii.  page  36.    Scarpa,  pages  360,  431.     Hodgson,  page  505,  &c. 

§  Bums  howeTer  says,  '*  even  the  vein  may  remain  pervious,  but  more  fre- 
quently its  tube  is  obliterated  at  the  spot,  and  forms  a  solid  covering  for  the 
artery." — ^Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  page  483. 

VOL.  vm.  NO.  23.  2  n 
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But  a  terminatibn  lo  &TOiirafale  unit  be  deemed  «  rart 
event,  and  to  aoconnt  for  it  we  mmt  presonie^  Ibat  jiutao 
mttch  lywfkk  was  effiased  as  suflfeed  to  agglutinate  the  lipi  of 
the  wound  in  the  artery,  without  being  secreted  -in  a  qnmtity 
great  enough  to  endanger  the  obliteraltion  oi  its  oaaal. 

That  the  gentle  pressure  cf  die  roller  oontiibnted  to  fhis 
eflfect  is  probable ;  but  we  must  not  forget  lliat  Midi  «n  ageat 
has  been  reprobated  by  anthbrs,  as  givmg  rise^tm  several  oe- 
oasions,  to  the  second  termination  of  tbe  disease  which  I  have 
noticed,  namely^  the  formation  of  a  varicose  aneurism;*  it 
'diould  therefore  be  used  cailtioasly>  and  its  effects  careMly 
watched. 

The  venesection  and  digitalis  were  iemplogred  with  a  view 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  so  as  to  render  Ae 
^epsfration  of  the  recently  united  womid  between  the  vein  and 
artery  less  likdy  to  occur. 


Aat.  YlL-^jin  Account  of  Hydatids  foamd  in  the  Omemum  of 
an  Axu  Deer;  urith  Observations  on  their  ^athologioal 
Changes ;  illustrated  by  an  Engraving.  By  Johk  Hods- 
ton,  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A.>  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  (Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland.  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hostpital,  &c.  Ice 

fCdmmimidated  fo  the  Medical  Sectkfn  of  the  BritSuhAudeiiltioii,  Init  crmHlea  in 
our  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  Section,  gifen  in  the  lait  Nliaiber<or  tUi 
Journal.] 

The  great  interest  which  has  of  late  years  attached  to  investiga* 
tions  respecting  parasitioBl  animal^  encowages  me  in  bringing 


*  "  A  handage,  employed  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  l>a8ilic  rein  reoeiT- 
ing  the  blood,  which  is  lent  into  it  from  the  humeral  artery  by  the  nnnatual 
anastomotis,  might  caxlse  the  arterial  blood  to  infiltrate  into  the  cellular  tubftanee 
lying  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  and  produce  a  disease  worse  than  the  first, 
viz.  an  aneurism." — Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  Wishart's  Translation,  page  427. 
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Ibnrard  aane  obserrations  on  a  variety  of  hydatid,  termed 
€y«ljcer0iM  temdaottis,  fi>und  by  me  in  the  omentum  of  an  axis 
ileer^  which  died  in  the  Zoobgioal  Gardens  at  Dublin.^ 

On  opening  the  abdomen  of  the  animal^  bunches  of  soft  tu- 
moun  presented  themselves,  hanging  pendulous  from  the  omen- 
tum. Similar  tumours  were  found,  after  a  little  farther  search, 
in  die  folds  of  peritoneum  attaching  the  spleen  to  the^tomaoh, 
and  also  about  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder ;  but  none  sooh 
existed  in  connexion  with  those  parts  of  the  membrane  forofiiBg 
the  mesentery,  or  those  coverii^  directly  any  of  the  viscera  in 
the  cavity ;  neither  were  any  such  discoverable  in  the  paren- 
chymatous structure  of  these  viscera.  The  tumours  were  of 
various  sites,  from  a  pea  to  an  orange,  and  somewhat  flattened. 
They  were  all  located  in  loose  folds  of  peritoneum  formed  by 
the  apposition  of  two  laymv,  and  exhibited  difikrent  degrees  of 
suspension.  Some  hung  down  by  narrow  pedunculated  necks; 
some  were  held  loosely  in  their  places  by  broad  points  of  attach- 
ment ;  and  others  were  so  disposed  as  merely  to  exhibit  a  pvo^ 
jeetion  equally  obvious  on  both  surfaces  of  the  omentum.  In 
general,  however,  they  were  more  prominent  on  that  surface 
looking  forwards  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  than  on  that  in  con- 
tact with  the  viscera.  When  the  peritoneum  was  stripped  off 
any  of  the  more  perfect  of  these  rounded  bodies,  an  operation 
easily  aecomplished>  as  the  connexion  was  only  by  loose  retiou- 


*  The  animal  died  of  disease  of  \be  lungs.  These  organs  were  universally 
studded  with  tubercles  of  various  sizes,  filled  with  soft  curdy  matter,  which  esotpfd 
leadily  wider  prewure,  leaviog  bdii»d  smooth,  vascular  cysts.  The  lungi  appear 
!•  iMlve  beoMse  iueapablt  of  supportii^  Ufo  firom  the  eaoriDout  accumulatiMi  of 
soaU  tubefcles,  and  not,  as  ocean  generally  in  the  human  body,  from  the  coalition 
of  those  morbid  growths,  and  their  conversion  into  large  suppurating  cavities.  In 
some  places  recent  adhesions  had  cemented  the  surface  of  the  lungs  to  the  pleura 
parietalis.  The  commencement  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  was,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  that  at  which  the  hydatids  made  their  first  ap- 
pesranee  in  the  onentam ;  and  most  probably  the  two  aflSectbns  were  altpgetber 
isdvpendont  of  tach  other,  both  in  cause  and  effect* 
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tar  tissue/  a' capsule  presented  itself/ composed  of  flattened, 
white,  fibrous  bands,  (see  Plate,  Fig.  1,)  interlacing  and  joming 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  small,  translucid 
intervals,  lliis  capsule  did  not  appear  filled  to  the  foil  extent 
of  its  capacity;  and  when  pinched  up  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  felt  as  if  holding  within  it  another  detached  beg,  of  more 
delicate  organization.  On  making  an  incision  into  any  part  fX 
the  outer  tunic,  and  exerting  on  it  a  gentle  pressure,  that  inside 
dropped  out,  without  sustaining  any  injury  by  the  separatum. 
Of  the  two  structures,  the  latter  was  the  cysticercus ;  the  former 
the  cyst  or  apartihent,  which  had  been  developed  for  its  habita* 
tion.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  hydatid  was  everywhere  in 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  but  without  atiy  actual 
point  of  adhesion,  as  both  surfaces  were  lubricated  with  a  fioae 
serous  exhalation,  in  quantity,  however,  barely  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  moistened  state. 

As  these  parasitical  animals  haVe  been  already  frequently 
the  subject  of  research  and  controversy,  I  shall  only  speak  of 
their  zoological  characters  as  far  as  the  iiivestigations  I  have 
been  enabled  to  make  tend  to  confirm  or  refute  the  observations 
of  other  writers,  and  place  the  nature  of  the  animal  in  its'  true 
light. 

Naturalists  recognize  in  the  cysticercus  tenuicollis,  a  heod^ 
neck,  body,  and  caudal  vesicle.  The  head,  in  the  largest  spe- 
cimens, is  not  bigger  than  a  millet  seed.  It  appears  to  ^ 
naked  eye  little  more  than  a  transparent  vesicle,  but  when  in- 
spected through  a  magnifying  glass  (see  Fig.  2,)  is  found  to  be 
complex  in  its  organization  and  arrangement.  It  is  truncated 
anteriorly,  where  it  terminates  in  a  circular  transparent  plane, 
the  rim  or  outer  border  of  which  is  of  a  more  opaque  character, 
and  armed  with  a  double  row  of  horn-like,  sharp-pointed,  re- 
troverted  ciliae,  in  number,  as  far  as  I  could  count,  about 
twenty.  Behind  the  attachment  of  the  ciliae  the  head  enlai^ges 
for  a  short  distance,  and  at  the  widest  part  presents  four  smoodi 
depressions,  arranged  circularly,  and  at  equal  distances  fitmi 
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each  oiher^  around  the  transverse  axis.  Tliese  depressions  are 
called  mouths,  meaning  thereby  patulous  orifices ;  but,  from  my 
own  observations,  I  believe  them  to  be  covered  over  by  the 
same  kind  of  transparent  membrane  as  that  which  completes  the 
anterior  plane,  for  I  had  abundant  opportunities  of  remarking 
that  the  fluid  of  the  caudal  vesicle,  when  squeezed  along  th^ 
neck  into  the  head,  protruded,  and  rendered  them  prominent 
without  making  its  escape  from  apertures  in  their  centre.  In- 
deed to  such  an  extent  did  this  yielding  of  the  structures  of  th^ 
head  take  place,  that  the  anterior  plane  was  rendered  convex, 
and  the  part  immediately  adjoining  it  elongated  into  a  sort  of 
cylindrical  proboscis,  before  giving  way  to  the  pressure  from 
within.  The  representation  given  in  fig.  2  is  taken  from  an 
hydatid  with  the  head  distended  after  this  fashion. 

Behind  the  lateral  mouths,  the  head  suddenly  narrows,  and 
terminates  by  giving  attachment  to  the  neck.  This  part  of  the 
worm  is  about  one  line  and  half  in  length,  (Fig.  2  magnified,)  as 
small  as  the  finest  silk,  and  narrowest  about  the  centre.  It  is 
composed  of  bundles  of  circular  fibres,  like  rings,  closely  ap- 
proximated. It  is  tubular,  as  shown  by  the  transmission  which 
it  affords  to  fluids  squeezed  from  the  vesicle  in  the  direction  of 
the  head, — an  experiment  which  may  be  practised  satisfactorily 
while  the  parts  are  lying  under  the  field  of  the  microscope. 

The  body  (Fig.  2)  varies  in  size ;  it  is  pyramidal,  nearly  half 
an  inch  long,  pointed  anteriorly,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter  at 
its  junction  with  the  caudal  vesicle.  It  is  firm,  opaque,  and 
white;  striking  the  eye  at  first  sight  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
animal.  It  is  composed  of  circular  fibres,  arranged  like  those 
of  the  neck,  and  giving  to  the  animal  a  jointed  appearance  like 
that  observable  in  the  common  earth-worm»  Pressure  on  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  caudal  vesicle  produces  no  apparent  en- 
largement in  the  bulk  of  the  body,  the  thickness  of  the  struc- 
tures of  this  part  being  such  as  to  leave  little  cavity  in  its  in- 
terior. 

The  caudal  vesicle,  (Fig.  2,)  the  largest  and  most  conspx- 
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cuoua  part  of  the  littie  animal,  varies^  in  different  indmdual% 
from  the  si^e  of  an  almond  to  that  of  a  middling  orange.  I  was 
not  able  to  discover  any  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth.  Iq 
some  the  yesicle  is  nearly  round;  in  others  it  bears  more  the 
shape  of  a  leech.  When  looked  at  in  a  particular  light,  with  a 
common  lens,  fibres  are  discernible  running  parallel  to  the  trans- 
verse axis  of  the  cavity.  Its  contents,  which  suffice  in  no  in* 
stance  to  fill  more  than  half  the  bag,  are  neariy  transparent,  and 
consist,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Apjobn,  of  w^ter^  a  large 
proportion  of  albumen,  and  some  salts.  The  tenacity  and 
strength  of  the  textures  of  the  hydatid  are  such  ag  to  admit  of 
its  being  lifled  by  the  extremity,  supporting  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  within,  without  bursting.  Several  whitish,  zig-zag  lines^ 
with  lateral  ramifications,  like  vessels,  run  backwards  from  th? 
body,  and  are  imperceptibly  lost  towards  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  caudal  vesicle. 

In  every  perfect  specimen  examined  by  me,  the  head,  neck, 
and  part  of  the  body  were  out  of  sight :  they  had  undergone  a 
complete  inversion,  leaving  little  more  in  vi^w,  in  most  instancy 
than  a  white  ring, — a  part  of  the  posterior  ei^tremity  of  the 
body, — with  a  circular  depression  in  the  extreoaity.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
In  some  even  the  whole  body  had  disappeared,  and  hid  itself  in 
the  cavity  of  the  caudal  vesicle.  By  aqueesing  forwards  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle,  and  pressing  on  the  body  with  the 
finger-nail,  or  the  handle  of  a  knife,  the  inversion  was  removed, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  bgdy,  and  in  some  instances  the 
head  and  neck  also,  were  brought  into  view ;  but  the  full  expo- 
aition  of  all  these  parts,  by  such  manipulations,  wa9  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory.  Neither  was  the  plan  of  immersing  the  hydatids 
in  tepid  water,  as  recommended,  more  successful,  in  my  hands, 
in  causing  a  protnision  of  the  head,  as  accidentally  they  had  been 
all  immersed  in  spirits  before  the  experiment  was  resorted  ta 
I  discovered,  however,  some  hydatida,  to  be  hereafter  described, 
which  appear  to  have  died  some  time  previously  to  the  death  of 
ttie  par^t  animal,  but  without  liaviog  undergone  any  decom- 
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jxraition^  in  vAmYl  the  inversion  above  alluded  to  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the  worm  lay  naked  and 
exposed.  In  the  examination  of  these  I  received  a  full  corro- 
boration of  the  accuracy  of  the  above  description,  and  which  I 
aclniowlege  I  couH  not  have  otherwise  put  forward  with  so 
much  confidence,  apprehensive  lest  by  the  means  resorted  to,  in 
the  other  instances,  for  the  extraction  of  the  head  and  neck  from 
the  interior  of  the  body,  these  parts  might  have  been  too  much 
deranged  and  disfigured  for  yielding  a  view  of  them  which 
could  be  relied  npon. 

Ilie  head  of  ftie  cysticercus  temYtcoffis  would  appear  to  be 
Ae  least  important  part  of  the  animal.     The  term  head,  if  ap- 
plied to  it  in  the  sense  in  whidi  it  is  commonly  used,  viz.  as 
the  agent  by  which  the  materials  for  {be  nutrition  and  growth 
of  the  individual  are  taken  into  the  system,  or  as  one  for  secur- 
ing an  attachment  to  surrounding  objects,  is,  \  think,  altogether 
misplaced.    For,  independently  of  its  diminutive  size,  and  the 
que^onable  character  of  the  lateral  depressions  to  which  the 
term  mouths  is  applied,— questionable,  inasmuch  as  some  have 
'even  liesitated  to  admit  ^eir  existence  at  all ;  and  as,  according 
to  my  own  view  of  fhem,  already  stated,  it  would  appear  tliat 
Hfaey  are  closed  over  by  a  memlntmous  expansion, — there  are, 
in  addition,  good  reasons  for  believing,  that  this  part  of  1he 
animal  is  not  usually,  in  the  living  state,  in  a  predicament  for 
looming  in  contact  with  exterior  objects,  or  of  acting  on  them 
as  "an  organ  of  imbibition  or  of  prehension.    I  believe  that  (he 
inversion  of  the  body  and  head,  observable  in  all  the  specimens, 
is  the  usual  condition  in  the  living  state,  and  ndt,  as  described 
by  writers,  a  state  into  which  it  passes  during  or  after  death, — 
'**  retraet^  apres  la  mort"  For  during  the  attempts  at  dislodging 
ihe  body  and  head  by  pressure,  as  described,  strings  and  ^kes 
of  a  whitish  matter,  like  inspissated  mucus,  were  pushed  out  enfl 
liberated.    'Some  of  the  by-staiiders  were  at  first  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  white  matter  coming  out  of  the  extremity  of  the 
body  duritig  the  experiment  of  evolution,  as  die  head  of  file 
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cystieerciis  making  its  first  appearance ;  but  as  soon  as  the  white 
matter  became  detached,  and  floated  off  in  the  water  under 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  and  that  the  transparent  head 
subsequently  showed  itself,  all  doubts  on  the  nature  of  the  fact 
witnessed  were  abandoned.  The  stringy  matter  was  mucus, 
inspissated  by  long  confinement, — a  state  of  things  of  which  we 
have  examples,  even  in  the  human  body,  wherever  a  surface, 
which  should  be  naturally  exposed,  is  placed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  its  usual  secretions  have  not  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  escape.  I  know  of  no  other  explanation  of  the  fact  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  describe ;  apd  if  it  be  admitted  as 
correct,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  resisted,  that  the  inversion,  of 
the. heads  and  bodies  of  diese  animals  must  be  a  natural  con« 
ditipn,  of  long  standing,  and  not,  as  supposed,  the  result  of  sick- 
ness and  of  death. 

•  In  farther  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may 
be  observed,  tbat^  even  from  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who 
jnaintain  an  opposite  opinion,  proofs  may  be  gathered  that  the 
.death  of  the  hydatid  is  not  the  cause  of  retraction  of  its  head ; 
for,  if  such  be  the  case,,  why  does  it  become  necessary  to  sub- 
ject the  worm  to  some  process  likely  to  deprive  it  of  life,  sudi 
as  immersion  in  hot  water,  or  the  likci  in  order  to  bring  .the 
.head  out  of  its  hiding  place,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  it  to 
.microscopic  observations?  Death  appears,  even  from  this  experi- 
ment  filpne,  to  be  a  cause  of  protrusion  and  not  of  retracti(Hi  of 
^this  part  of  the  animal ;  and  this  view  of  the  subject  is  still  far- 
ther, borne,  out  by  the  fact,  that  all  those  specimens  in  the  case 
before  us  which  had  undergone  a,  natural  deaths  during  the 
life-time,  of  the  animal  whose  body  they  inhabited,  lay  with 
their  heads  and  necks  protruded,,  whilst  all  those  which  retained 
life  until  after  the  decease  of  the  parent  animal,  exhibited  the 
opposite  condition.     This  is  a  circumstance,  which  has  not  hi- 
,therto,.I  believe,  arrested  the.  attentiotn  of  helminthologists;  I 
^mean  the  fact  of  natural  death,  if  it  may.  be  so  called,  in  the 

.lqrda,tid^  being  always  attended  with  a  protn^ded.  condition  of 
the  head. 
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'Hie  tapeworm  has,  no  doubt,  at  dii6  extremity  an  orgJEin 
called  the  bead^  in  which  there  are  five  depressions  like  those 
oh  the  head  of  the  cysticereus;  but,  nevertheless,  the  tapeworm 
poasesses  powers  of  growth,  generation  and  locomotion  inde- 
pendently  of  this  so  called  head^he  most  diminutive  part 
of  its  long  jointed  body.  The  leech,  likewise,  owes  petbaps 
little  to  its  teeth  and  sucking  mouth  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
growth :  the  animal  can  live  and  move  as  well  without  as  with 
them.  I  have  bad  in  my  possession,  and  there  is  now  preserved 
in  the  miisetim  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin,  the 
posterior  half  of  a  leech  which  lived,  and  moved,  and  grew  big  for 
a  period  of  nine  months,  after  being  torn  by  violence  from 
the  anterior  half,  in  the  act  of  emptying  the  animal  of  blood 
which  it  had  sucked  in,  and  after  the  wound  of  its  lacerated 
body  Was  so  cicatrized  as  to  leave  no  aperture  into  the  stomach* 
Tile  sucker  of  its  tail  served  as  the  medium  of  attachment  td 
flotne  neighbouring  object^  and  the  exterior  surface  of  its  body 
acie<I  as  the  agent  for  the  imbibition  of  nutriment. 

Lastly,  the  acephalocysts  or  echinococci,  which  are  complete* 
ly  devoid  of  any  organ  of  this  description,  nevertheless  grow,  and 
generate  young,  and  preserve  (be  plenitude  of  their  caudal  Test* 
cles,  which  are  exactly  alike  in  structure  and  contents  to  those 
of  the  cysticerci. 

For  reasons  of  this  ndture  we  may  be  justified  in  considering 
that  the  part  of  the  cysticercus  called  the  head  does  not  either 
serve  as  an  organ  for  the  imbibition  of  nutriment,  or  as  a  me* 
diiim  of  connexion  with  eliterior  bodies.  It  may,  perhaps,  de- 
serve no  other  rank  in  this  respect  than  that  of  a  rudimental 
party  establishing,  by  its  prefsence,  an  approximation  to  more 
complicated  beings,  and  adding  a  new  but  imperfect  link  in  the 
chain  upon  which  all  such  beings  are  typified. 

^  ITie  neck,  body,  and  caudal  vesicle  of  the  cysticerci  are  all 
formed,  apparently,  of  the  same  elements.  They  consist  equally 
of  transverse  parallel  fibres,  which,  after  running  a  certain 
eoune,  insensibly  disappear,  the  circuit  being  completed  by 
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others  which  arise  and  fermiriate  in  «  similar  nmimer.  These 
fibres  are  no  doubt  muscular,  and  the  degrees  of  transparency 
f^bservable  in  difTeretit  parts  of  the  animal  are  perhaps  doe  to 
their  greater  or  l^ss  abundance.  The  whole  exterior  surittoe  of 
the  body  is;  then,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  agient  for  the  imbi* 
bition  of  nutrim^t,  and  the  parts  called  mouths  contribute,  in 
a  very  minor  degree,  if  at  all,  to  this  function. 

A  consideration  respecting  hydatids,  not  less  curious  and 
interesting  than'tbat  of  their  zoological  and  anatomical  charac- 
ters, is  the  manner  and  issue  of  the  final  temiitiation  of  their  ex- 
istence. Sorioe  writers  elitertain  an  opinion  that  indny  raalignaDt 
diseases,  and  others  which,  if  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  are  yet 
not  less  certainly- fatal,  have  their  origin  in  parashical  animals, 
which  by  their  growth  contaminate  and  destroy  the  parent  iadi- 
Tidual.  Such,  for  instance,  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  nature 
of  cancer,  fungus  h»matodes,  and  tnore  especially  diseases  cSvl 
tubercular  nature.  But  all  this  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture : 
no  facts  have  been  hitherto  advacnced  sufficient  to  eetaUish  the 
position  Uuit  any  such  diseases  ure,  either  at  Aeir  commenoement 
or  at  any  subsequent  period  of  their  progress,  of  sueh  a  diaracten 
No  animal  has  eVer  been  seen  of  any  definite  shape  m  connexioa 
with  them ;  and  where  the  powers  of  the  microscope  can  be 
brought  with  such  effect  in  aid  of  investigation  of  this  nature, 
why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  if  audi  pestiferous  animals  exist, 
have  they  not,  ere  this,  been  demonstrated  ?  The  fa<^  is,  that 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  growth  and  decay  of 
such  parasites  as  our  senses  can  take  cognixanoe  of,  tend  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion  of  an  opposite  nature,  viz.  that  these  aniipals 
have  their  periods  of  existence  as  living  beings,  and  baring 
passed  from  this  state,  instead  of  polluting  the  whole  trame^  or 
nraning  into  extensive  diseases,  disappear,  and  leave  little  or  no 
injurious  effects  behind  them,  unless  what  may  have  arisen  irom 
their  mechanical  interference  with  the  fonctions  of  some  vital 
organ. 

The  detaib  which  I  am  enabled  to  ofier  reelecting  the  na- 
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tufe  and  order  of  the  changes  oceurringduritag  the  degeneracy 
of  the  hydatids  which  have  come  under  my  notice^  will  not  only 
place  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  but  will  afford  a  means  of  cor- 
recting views  on  the  subject  which  to  me  appear  erroneous,  es- 
pecially those  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Bttemser,  whose  ex- 
pressions, as  conveying  the  most  approved  doctrines;  I  beg  leave 
to  quote,  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  subject  He 
says:  ''At  first  tiie  limpid  contents  of  the  hydatid  begin  to 
lose  &eir  transparency,  and  the  vesicle,  formerly  lauch  di«<* 
tended,  becomes  flaccid ;  the  fluid  thickens  more  and  more,  it 
becomes  yellcMnr,  and  acquires  a  resemblance  to  190ft  cheeflia 
Hie  vesicle  hardens^  and  finally  its  content^  which  had  been 
pfMDttrily  fluid,  are  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  When  obser- 
vaAioiMi  aie  made  al  an  early  period  of  the  degeneration,  some 
traces  <Nr  padkets  of  the  corrugated  tissue  of  the  vesicle  are  still 
obeenrable.  At  length  it  disappears  altogether,  and  the  hydatid 
tran^omu  ite^into  a  calcareous  massi,  which  can  sometimes  be 
detaehed  from  the  organ  in  which  it  lies  as  readily  as  the  origin 
Dsil^  somid  hydatid.  This  caleareous  mass  is  also  covered  by  a 
peediar  envelope.''  According  to  M.  Bremaer,  therefore,  the 
morbid  alteration  begina  and  passes  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
fitde  uimal  iiaelC  '<  The  hydatid,"  he  says,  ''  transform 
Itself  into  a  calcareous-mass*^ 

Nowvaocording  to  my  observations,  the  cyst  of  the  hydtitidr-^ 
^  house  in  .which  itdweUs^ — ^is  demonstrably  the  seat  of  these 
aherBtions,  and  is  tbe  in^lmmeot  all  throu^  the  procesis  by 
wUch  the  degeneration  is  accompUdbed.  The  death  of  the 
oootaioed  animal  may  be,  peihaps,  the  primaiy  cause  of  distur-» 
baoce  in  .the  qfet,  but,  as  I  hope  to  show,  the  latter  is  the  sole 
agont  by  which  the  subeequent  changes  an  effected. 

Id  the  omeotinn  of  the  axis  dees,  examined  by  me,  the 
hydsitid  tumours  presented  a  great  variety  of  conditions ;  and 
the  {dienomena  (rf^cbange  from  that  which  may  be  considered 
the  perfect  and  iiill  giovvn  state  of  die  worm,  to  that  in  which 
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nothing  but  a  nucleus  of  bone  occupied  its  placei  were  rea£I]r 
traceable. 

In  alt  those  instances  in  which  the  least  deviation  from  the 
above  described  healthy  state  of  the  tumours  existed,  the  worn 
was  found  dead;  its  head  and  neck  lay  stretched  out)  tod  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  not,  as  in  the  other  instanceSy  shot  out  of 
sight  by  inversion  into  the  caudal  vesicle ;  its  tunics  were  o]Nique, 
and  its  contents  muddy.  It  had  certainly  before  this  period 
undergone  the  phenomena  of  death,  bu^  though  dead,  no  de- 
coifiposition  of  its  textures  had  taken  plaoe^  for  it  was  by  the 
examination  of  such  specimens  as  these  that  I  became  best 
enabled  to  make  the  microscopic  observations  already  alludedto. 

The  first  changes  from  this  state  depend  upon  an  kiflam- 
matory  condition  of  the  cyst,  which  becomes  thicker  in  textnte, 
and  acquires,  by  the  deposit  of  lymph  on  its  internal  surfsce,-  a 
roughened  granular  appearance,  audi  as  is  frequently  obsscved 
on  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  or  pleura,  previotus  to 
the  establishment  of  adhesions.  (See  Fig.  4.)  At  a  more  ad* 
vanced  period  the  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  greater  quantity,  and 
becomes  adherent  to  the  exterior  of  the  worm,  first  by  a  bm 
points,  and  subsequently  all  over  the  surfiuse.  (See  Fig.  5.)  Bat 
whether  the  adhesion  be  of  an  .organized  nature,  or  simply  a 
mechanical  agglutination  of  the  parts^  itis  noteasy  to  determine. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  conpexion  is  only  me- 
chanical, as,  up  to  the  latest  period  at  which  the  hydatid isdis- 
cemible,  it  admits  of  being  separated,  though  not  without  coo- 
siderable  pains  and  patience,  from  the  new  formed  texture 
thrown  out  in  its  vicinity.  The  contents  of  the  caudal  vesidoi 
from  being,  after  the  first  changes,  of  an  opaque  while  cqIowt, 
become,  as  the  degeneration  goes  on,  reduced  in.  quantity,  and 
acquire  a  more  muddy,  and,  in  some  instances^,  a  reddish  cha- 
racter ;  and  are,  finally,  completely  absorbed,  leaving  the  walls 
of  the  hydatid  empty  and  collapsed.  At  this  period,  too,  thq 
exterior  surface  of  the  cyst  becomes  more  adherent  than  for i 
merly  to  the  surrounding  peritoneum,  in  consequeooe  of  ^ 
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slow  extension  df  tbe  inflamtibatofy  process  from  it  to  that  mem* 
brane.  In  one  diaeaaed  specimen  which  I  examined,  holding 
two  hydatids,  tbe  animds  wei^  both  found  dead  and  empty, 
and  squeexed  up  together  by  tbe  sufrounding  extravasated 
lym|A. 

As  die  d^eneration  goes  on,  tbe  tumour  diniiniBhes  in  size : 
it  becomes  more  firm,  loses  the  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  when 
out  into  exhibits  nothing  but  softened  lymph  mixed  with  some 
curdy  matter,  and  fragments  of  broken  hydatid. 
-  In  move  advanced  stages,, the  tumour  diminishes  still  farther 
in  sixe,  loses  all  traces  of  the  hydatid  inside,  and  appears  in  the 
section  like  firm  cheese,  but  still  surrounded  by  a  capsule,  which 
isy  howeTer,  formed  of  the  structures  conatituting  originally  the 
cyst,  and  not  those  of  the  degenerated  hydatid,  as  described  by 
M,Breinaen 

NnixieroMs  hard,  earthy  tumoura,  about  the  bulk  of  peaa,  lay 
scattered  over  tbe  omentum,  among  tbe  other  variously  con^i* 
tioned  hydatids ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  remains  of  former 
wnns>whicbi  having  passed  dirough  the  stages  above  described, 
had  arrived  at  this,  their  latest  and  perhaps  final  degree  of  de« 
generacy* 

With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  tbe  disease  in  the 
cyst  precedes^  add  becomes  the  cause  of  death  in  the  hydatid, 
or  that  the  aninud  itself  passing  into  the  state  of  death,  and 
thettce  aotifig  as  a  source  of  irritation  on  the  investing  mem<- 
liNrane,  gives  rise  to  those  changes  in  that  texture  which  have 
been  just  described,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  view  of 
tbe  case  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  that  the  worm  boring  arrived 
at  a  certain  age  dies ;  that  it  tiien  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign 
body ;  and  tiiat  all  the  subsequent  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  cyst,  are  merely  the  consequences  which  flow  therefrom*. 
The  numerous  and  singular  diflferences  in  the  condition  of  the, 
hydatid  tumours,  firom  that  state  in  which  they  exist  as  tranalucid 
and  living  bodies  to  that  in  which  they  appear  m  die  form  ofj 
■PmU  boBOrlika  perticles^  would  9fpotit  to  indioate  that  »loDg. 
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period  had  elapsed  since  the  development  of  the  first  series  of 
hydatids  in  the  omentum^  and  that.ihese  tmving  passed  away 
were  succeeded  by  ofhers^  which,  in  their  turn,  gave  place  to 
temaryand  quaternary  formations,  eadi  equally  subject  to  dedBty, 
and  running  by  the  same  processes  into  the  same  ultimate  states 
of  degeneration.  In  fact  the  animals'  might  be  said  to  have 
established  in  the  omentum  a  sort  of  colony,  propagating  their 
young,  passing  through  ^*  lea  quatre  Ages  de  la  vie/'  and  finally 
converting  their  habitations  into  sepulchres,  wfaeie  theivbodies 
passed  into  complete  decay  without  farther  damage  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  There  is  most  probably  with  these,  as  widi  all 
animated  beings,  a  limit  to  tlie  term  of  their  eodstenoe,  a  period 
beyond  which  they  are  fated  not  to  retain  the  condition  of 
vitality.  » 

The  acephalocysts,  which  are  often  met  in  the  hmaflD  1)ody, 
take  a  somewhat  analogous  course,  but  the  result  to  the  body  in 
which  they  grow  is  likely  to  be  difierent  (»  accoimt  of  their 
^nonnous  aocamulation  in  one  part,  and  the  consequent  obstruc- 
tiott  which  they  give  to  the  functions  of  some  particular  orgaih 
The  Uver  is  a  frequent  nidus  for  their  developments  they  ara 
generally  collected  into  one  cyst,  in  which  great  numbers  am 
ibrmed  in  succession, — the  primary  ones  dying  away,  and  being 
converted  into  detached  extraneous  matter,  whilst  new  ones  take 
tiieir  place,  and  subsequently  run  the  same  course.  I  have  seen 
several  instances  of  this  kind.  Tbere  are  four  such  preparations 
{^reserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeona  in 
Ireland;  and  I  may  mention  another,  which  occurred  in  Ike 
practice  of  Mr.  Trant  of  this  city,  in  which  Ae  cyst  opened  ex- 
ternally by  slough,  and  gave  discharge  \o  numerous  acephalo- 
cysts, even  during  the  life-time  of  the  patient.  All  these  cases 
were  connected  with  the  liver :  the  cysts  were  as  thick  and 
tough  as  leather,  and  capable  of  holding  several  quarts.  When 
opened,  they  were  found  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  matmab, 
but  aU  eridently  consisting  of  hydatid  matter  in  diflerent  atatea 
and  stages.'   In  some  parts,  flie  hydatids  were,  ptnmp,  tmaspa* 
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rentj  and  alive;  in  others,  multitudes  orthem  were  found  flaccid, 
opaque,  and  dead.  Flakes  of  lymph,  several  inches  square, 
rolled  up  in  a  singular  manner,  and  apparently  of  the  same  tex- 
ture as  the  vesicles  of  hydatids,  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
cavity,  and  packets  of  cretaceous  matter,  in  substance  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  the  cystioerci,  filled 
up  the  remainder.  These  great  cysts  were,  however,  perfectly 
insulated ;  they  entered  into  no  £rect  union  with  the  ultimate 
particles  of  the  organ,  and  sent  no  roots  through  its  structure. 
Their  only  interferenoe  vnth  the  liver  was  that  of  mechanical 
pressure,  causing  absorption  of  a  portion  of  its  texture  imme- 
mediately  in  contact  with  them,  and  diminishing  thereby  its 
bulk. 

The  great  size  and  number  of  the  specimens  of  cysticerci 
examined  by  me,  afibrded  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  degeneration  on  a  scale  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  offered  to  Bremser:  his  observations  having  been 
principally  made  on  cysticerci  located  in  the  liver,  in  which  the 
actual  changes  could  not  have  been  so  free  from  the  influence 
of  surrounding  objects,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  more  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  error. 

Besides,  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  are  more  explicable, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  our  standard  notions  of  pathology, 
on  the  principle  that  the  cyst  of  the  deceased  hydatid,  a  part  of 
the  original  living  body,  is  the  seat  of  the  changes  which  occur 
subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  little  animal,  than  that  the 
latter  should  of  itself,  when  dead,  exert  any  influence  in  accom- 
plishing farther  alterations  in  its  condition. 

At  all  events  it  is  very  obvious,  that  no  resemblance  or  con- 
nexion whatever,  can  be  traced  between  the  hydatid  tumours  of 
the  omentum,  and  those  tubercular  cavities  in  the  lungs,  of 
which  the  animal  died ;  the  one,  having  passed  through  certain 
stages,  disappeared  leaving  littie  trace  of  their  former  existence; 
the  others,  having  progressed  with  a  fatal  certainty,  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  organ  in  which  they  were  developed. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

fig.L  A:  natural  repreaentation  of  the  external  surfeoe  oF  the 
capsule  of  a  full  grown  hydatid  (cysticercus  tentdcoUia)  in 
the  healthy  condition,  stripped  of  the  peritoneum. 

Hg.  II.  Tlie  head,  neck,  body,  and  part  of  the  caudal  vesicle 
of  the  cysticercus  tenuioollis,  magnified. 

Fig.  III.  A  magnified  view  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
and  adjoining  part  of  vesicle,  into  which  the  remainder  of 
the  body,  together  with  the  head  and  neck,  have  been  in- 
verted. 

Fig,  IV.  Fibrous  capsule  of  an  hydatid  altered  in  texture  by  in- 
flammation. It  is  thickened,  diminishecl  in  size,  and  gra- 
nular on  the  internal  surface.  The  cysticercus  removed 
from  this  capsule,  was  empty  and  opaque,  and  free  from 
inversion  of  any  part  of  the  body,  neck,  or  head. 

Fig.  y.  Fibrous  capsule,  thickened  and  filled  with  lymph,  which 
adheres  to,  and  compresses  the  cysticercus  contained  within 
it    The  lymph  and  hydatid  have  been  brought  into  view 
.  by  the  elevation  of  a  flap  of  the  capsule. 
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Art.  Vtll. — Case  of  Poisoning  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  By  W, 
Corbet,  M.  B.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Botany  in  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  School,  Park-street. 

Anne  Taylor,  set.  18,  was  carried  to  Mark's  Hospital  August  3, 
1830,  at  11  A.  M.  Those  who  conveyed  her  said  she  had  taken 
poison,  and  that  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  must  have 
elapsed. 

Dark  greyish  marits  or  sloughs  were  observed  across  the 
upper  lip,  descending  down  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  similar, 
but  slighter  marks,  were  on  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  chest,  and 
on  the  right  arm.  Holes,  as  if  burned,  were  seen  in  her  clothes. 
It  was  evident  she  had  taken  some  corrosive  poison,  probably 
sulphuric  acid.  After  she  was  brought  in  she  vomited,  co- 
piously, black  glairy  matter  which  fell  on  a  sand-stone  floor. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  was  on  the  spot,  was  immediately 
given  suspended  in  water;  the  vomiting  continued  at  interval's; 
the  matter  last  ejected  being  mixed  with  magnesia  was  not 
quite  so  dark. 

A  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  poured  on  the  several 
quantities  of  the  vomited  matter;  the  first  effervesced  briskly, 
while  the  last  showed  no  effervescence.  The  acid  was  deci- 
dedly neutralised  in  the  stomach.  No  particular  distention 
took  place  in  Uie  epigastrium,  as  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid. 

She  was  piit  to  bed;  her  surface  was  cold;  her  eyes  and 
face  ghastly;  the  pulse  not  to  be  felt  at  the  wrist  or  temple^ 
bot  beating  feebly  in  the  humeral  artery.  The  vomiting  had 
ceaaed ;  she  lay  pale,  cold,  motionless,  and  seemingly  dying. 
External  warmth  was  applied,  and  about  three  o'clock  she  had 
rallied  a  little;  the  surface  was  warmer,  and  the  pulse  beat 
feebly  at  the  wrist  Linseed  tea  was  pfessied  on  her,  which  she 
vainly  eadeavoQred  to  swallow.     She  complained  of  great  pain 
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in  the  line  of  the  oesophagus^  and  experienced  some  relief  by 
having  pressure  constantly  maintained  over  the  epigastrium ;  the 
intellect  was  clear;  vomiting  of  dark  slimy  matter  occasionally 
occurred.  She  confessed  she  had  bought  for  a  penny  some  oil 
of  vitriol;  from  her  account  there  might  have  been  an  ounce 
and  a  half  or  two  ounces.  The  poor  girl  had  been  seduced  in 
the  country  by  a  coipond,  brought  up  to  Dublin  and  deserted; 
oppressed  by  regrets^  probably  sufiering  from  hunger^  she  re- 
solved on  the  rash  act. 

In  the  evening  the  pulse  had  risen  to  108^  feeble;  she  had 
not  made  any  fiirther  attempt  to  swallow.  The  tongue^  cheeks, 
and  mouth  were  swollen ;  the  breathing  embarrassed  and  noisy; 
vomiting  has  been  frequent.  A  middling  sized  flexible  catheter 
was  passed  down  the  cesophagus  with  very  little  pain  or  diflS- 
culty,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  thrown  into  the 
stomach. 

3rd.  She  did  not  sleep  during  the  night,  but  now  feels 
rather  drowsy;  pulse  120.  No  great  tenderness  over  stomach. 
There  is  salivation,  and  a  fVequent  but  slight  hawking  or  cough, 
and  occasionally  gulping;  pain  along  the  oesophagus ;  the  tongue 
is  covered  by  a  hard  milk-white  case  of  thickened  cuticle.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  she  drank,  four  or  five  times,  new  milk^ 
buttermilk,  and  mucilage ;  she  vomited  but  little,  the  matter 
ejected  being  tinged  with  bile. 

Evening.—- Puke  120,  firmer ;  countenance  rather  improved ; 
speaks  better;  does  not  vomit  often;  fibrous  matter  appears 
mixed  up  with  the  discharges.  The  forepart  o(  the  neck  is 
swollen.  She  has  not  swallowed  since  last  night  The  tube 
was  passed,  and  milk,  with  a  little  line  water,  thrown  down ; 
but  it  was  speedily  rejected.  Six  leeches  were  ordered  to  the 
throat,  and  ei^t  to  the  epigastrium ;  stupes ;  and  a  common 
eoemay  to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

4th.  Faintness  followed  the  application  of  the  leeches,  but 
relief  was  felt  after  the  bleeding.  The  enema  brought  away  a 
quantity  of  dark  fecal  matter.    She  constantly  rinses  flie  mouth 
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with  cold  water  or  mucilage ;  has  not  swallowed  since.  The 
flexible  tube  was  passed^  it  caused  great  pain;  eight  ounces  c^ 
inilk  were  thrown  down ;  when  the  tube  was  withdrawn  a  little 
sloughy  matter  was  found  adhering  to  it. 

At  9  p.  M.  she  swallowed  some  water^  and  shortly  after 
gulped  up  a  mouthful  or  two  of  dark  grumous  blood;  the  pulse 
became  intermittent;  extreme  paiui  restlessness,  and  anxiety 
were  experienced. 

5th.  11  A.  M.  Pulse  U2j  weak;  has  swallowed  several 
times  by  spoonfuls ;  speaks  better,  and  is  more  cheerful ;  the 
tongue  has  cast  off  its  euticle,  and  is  quite  red  with  prominent 
papillae ;  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  throat,  obso* 
phagus,  and  stomach  rather  diminished ;  no  vomiting ;  slept  to- 
lerably, and  has  had  two  rather  natural  motions. 

6th.  Swallows  a  little  now  and  then,  but  with  e0brt;  the 
iiawking  has  ceased ;  pulse  92;  abdomen  below  umbilicus  bears 
pressure ;  above,  it  is  very  tender, 

7th.  No  sleep;  tenderness  over  stomach  and  along  ceso* 
phagus  much  increased ;  took  some  flummery  at  night.  Leeches 
were  api^ied  to  the  epigastrium. 

Evening. — General  restlessness  and  soreness;  pulse 92,^ weak. 
One  grain  waiery  extract  of  opium  and  two  of  calomel  were 
given^  broken  down  in  mucilage. 

8th.  Mudi  relieved ;  jlept  well ;  swallows  better  than  here^ 
tofore.     Bowels  open  this  morning.     Stitches  felt  in  right  side. 

Habt.  Ext.  Opii  Aquosi  grannm,  Calomslanos  grana  duo  8vis  horis. 

About  3  p.  M.  great  pain  and  anxiety  came  on,  and  she  vo- 
mited matter  mixed  with  blood;  shortly  afterwards  a  wide 
membranous  tube,  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  was  ejected ;  a 
portion  of  it  seemed  as  if  charred,  in  other  parts  it  was  tinged 
with  bile.  On  close  examination  the  branching  of  vessels  is 
seen  In  it ;  and  as  it  possesses  considerable  tenacity  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  it  is  a  portion  of  stomach,  and  not  any  adventitious 
formation. 
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The  anxiety  and  vomiting  continued ;  and  at  8  o'dock  in 
the  evening  a  long  tube  was  cast  up,  evidently  consisting  of  the 
mucous  and  nervous  coats  of  the  oesophagus;  a  part  of  it  is 
quite  charred,  and  transverse  muscular  fibres  may  be  traced 
round  one  of  its  extremities. 

After  the  ejection  of  these  substances  she  felt  comparatively 
easy,  and  swallowed  with  more  facility,  but  the  pain  remained  in 
the  course  of  the  oesophagus. 

9th.  Pulse  92,  very  feeble ;  she  is  extremely  dejected ;  ab- 
domen very  tender,  but  not  swollen :  stitches  in  side,  and  sore^ 
ness  of  oesophagus ;  she  swallowed,  while  I  looked  on,  some 
milk ;  the  effort  was  painful.     An  opiate  was  given  at  night.   . 

10th.  Slept  soundly,  and  appeared  much  improved;  but 
hawks  frequently,  having  the  feeling  of  something  remaining  to 
be  spit  upi 

From  this  time  to  the  17th,  she  appeared  to  mend  rapidly; 
the  vomiting  ceased,  as  did  also  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen; 
she  swallowed  better ;  the  bowels  were  easily  moved  by  ene- 
mata.  On  the  17th  she  had  a  fit  of  waterbrash,  and  threw  up 
clear  sour  fluid.  Magnesia  with  rhubarb  and  mint  veater  were 
given. 

The  vomiting  recurred  from  time  to  time,  but  was  not  very 
frequent ;  if  there  was  little  amendment  up  to  the  21st,  there 
was  no  deterioration.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  she  com- 
plained of  soreness  and  swelling  in  her  throat,  referred  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Every  thing  she  swallows  is  rejected ;  there 
is  great  soreness  at  Uie  cardia.  A  mixture  was  given,  contain- 
ing calcined  magnesia  and  sedative  liquor  of  opium ;  it  checked 
the  vomiting. 

25th.  She  rested  well ;  has  not  vomited  for  the  last  thirty- 
six  hours,  but  gulped  up,  once,  some  clear  sour  fluid;  she  swal- 
lows pretty  freely,  and  has  taken  a  few  grapes,  and  wine  and 
water,  which  she  relished.  The  throat  near  the  cricoid  is 
swelled  and  painful. 

27th.  Great  diflSculty  in  swallowing.    A  flexible  catheter 
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was  introduced  as  far  as  the  swelling  of  the  neck,  where  it  was 
stopped ;  the  parts  being  very  tender  the  instrument  was  with- 
drawn. 

28th.  Has  not  swallowed  since ;  the  instrument  was  again 
introduced,  but  met  with  the  same  obstruction ;  by  a  little  pres- 
sure it  passed  down  two  inches  further,  when  its  course  was 
again  arrested ;  the  pain  was  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  pressed 
on. 

29th.  Tumour  of  neck  increasing ;  she  constantly  rinses  the 
mouth  with  cold  water,  but  does  not  swallow;  countenance 
anxious. 

30th.  Tumour  of  neck  very  tender  to  the  touch;  she  has 
not  swallowed  since.  Stupes  and  a  poultice  were  directed,  and 
enemata  of  broth. 

31st  She  got  restless;  arose  from  her  bed,  and  walked 
down  stairs;  die  says  she  is  rather  better.  The  swelling  of 
neck  increases;  though  fluctuation  is  not  palpable,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  matter  is  formed.  A  small  blister  was  applied  to 
the  tumour;  the  enemata  to  be  continued. 

Sept  1st  Countenance  anxious;  alae  nasi  drawn  in;  pulse 
140;  she  has  not  swallowed;  a  flexible  tube  was  now  carried 
down  to  the  full  extent,  and  a  little  milk  injected,  but  the  pain 
and  distress  were  so  very  great  that  it  became  necessary  to 
withdraw  it:  purulent  matter  was  observed  on  the  tube.  During 
the  day  she  threw  up  an  ounce  or  two  of  fetid  pus;  she  swal- 
lowed afterwards  two  or  three  times. 

2nd.  Passed  a  restless  night;  pulse  rapid;  countenance 
sunk ;  tumour  rather  more  prominent  She  swallowed  a  little 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  there  were  thoughts  of  opening  the 
abscess,  which,  though  deep,  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
formed;  but  her  general  debility  was  such,  that  the  opening 
was  not  urged. 

She  expired  at  4  a.  h.  of  the  3rd.  Having  lived  from  the 
time  of  taking  the  acid  thirty-three  days. 

Seeiio  Cadaveris,  (abotU  tix  hours  after  death.)    A  layer 
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of  fat,  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  covered  the  abdomen;  on 
exposing  the  cavity,  the  omentum  was  seen  ^read  over  the  en* 
tire  of  the  small  intestines;  it  contained  very  little  fat.     The 
stomadi  was  about  five  inches  in  length,  by  three  and  a  half  of 
extreme  breadth ;  more  than  half  its^Ltent,  towards  the  pylorus, 
appeared  exteriorly  perfectly  healthy :  at  the  greater  end  there 
was  a  little  puckering  and  a  slight  red  tint.    Whoi  fdlt,  some 
parts  appeared  thickened.     There  was  no  appearance  of  coagu*' 
lable  lymph  over  any  part  of  Ifae  stonuich  or  intestines,  but 
rather  more  dryness  than  natural  of  the  peritoneum.    The 
ileum,  towards  its  termination,  was  congested  with  dark  blood 
The  colon  contained  scybalous  fieces :  the  diameter  of  the  intes- 
tines was,  in  general,  less  than  is  commonly  observed,     llie 
other  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  gall  bladder  filled  with 
bile.     In  the  chest,  on  the  right  side,  there  were  some  adhe- 
sions of  the  pleurae,  nearly  transparent ;  sone  coaguiable  lymph 
was  thrown  oat  in  front  of  the  pericardium,  and  there  was  an 
abscess  in  the  space  between  it,  the  v^na  innominala  and  pleune. 
The  heart  was  healthy.     The  tongue,  larynx,  trachea,  oeaopba- 
gus,  stomach,  and  duodenum,  were  now  removed.    On  dissect- 
ing down,  the  pharynx  was  adherent  to  the  spine :  and  the 
surrounding  parts  were  massed  togedier  by  inflammation.     To 
the  right  side  of  the  cricoid  caitilage  and  tradiea,  an  abscess 
was  e(kt  into;  it  did  not  contain  much  matter,  lay  deq),  and 
was  covered  by  the  stemo^byoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  and  ap« 
peared  rather  the  course  in  which  matter  was  making  its  way  to 
ttie  surfiice,  than  the  centre  of  an  abscess.  The  original  abscess 
was  lower  down,  behind  the  essophagas,  stretching  lo  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra :  it  had  two  openings  into  the  oesophagus ;  the 
one  JQst  below  tine  cricoid  oartili^,  the  other  two  or  three 
inches  lower  down.    Tlie  wall  common  to  Uie  abscess  and  ceso- 
phagu£f,  was  very  thin  and  soft.     The  duodenum,  stomach,  and 
CBsophagus  were  slit  up ;  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum  was 
quite  natural ;  it  contained  a  thin,  yellow,  pulpy  matter,  but 
neefer  the  p]4orus,  ibe  parts  appeared  as  tf  abraded  of  their 
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fining  membrane;  the  pylorus  was  much  contracted^  and  rather 
liard.  The  stomach  presented  two  diflerent  hues ;  the  portion 
near  the  pylorus  being  quite  healthy  in  colour  and  consistence^ 
with  the  prominent  ridges  usually  seen  in  subjects  dying  sud- 
denly :  the  other  part  was  of  a  dark,  somewhat  livid  colour, 
terminating  abruptly  in  the  healthy  structure.  A  streak  of  the 
same  dark  ccdour,  half  an  inch!  wide,  went  along  the  small  cur- 
TBture.  It  would  appear  that  the  acid  had  confined  its  action 
to  the  dark  parts,  and  that  a  channel  or  passage  had  been  given 
to  it  along  die  small  curvature  into  the  duodenum.  At  one  part 
die  stomach  adhered  firmly  to  the  omentum ;  opposite  this  there 
was  a  pit  in  its  cavity  looking  as  if  the  stomach  had  been  cor- 
nxied  quite  llirottgh  at  {his  point.  The  entire  cesophagus  had 
the  same  dwk  red  appearance,  except  that  part  eng^ed  in  th^ 
fSmnation  of  the  abscess:  there  was  no  particular  point  of  eon- 
slrkstion^  but  the  whole  canal  was  diminished  in  sise.  Either 
Micons  membRme  or  some  sneoedanenm,  resembling  the  walls 
of  an  abscess,  covered  tbe  parts ;  eoceept  by  cokmr  no  ttne  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  natural  membrane,  and 
that  wluck  supplies  its  ptaee. 

Hie  imflbediate  appesrances  or  symptoms  were  the  doughy 
spots ;  the  great  anxiety  and  bnming  pain  stretching  down  in 
the  Une  of  the  cesophagns  and  stowiacb;  tlie  ^vering,  coldness, 
and  fidteving  eiicnbttoii ;  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  vo- 
BUtiBg.  The  sloughy  spots  were  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  the 
and  must  have  been  strong,  for  the  skNighs  were  of  a  const* 
deraUe  depili.  Wben  slon^  of  thifr  nature  are  produced  by 
solphoric  acid,  we  should  expect  they  woidd  be  more  or  leas 
bhu^ ;  when  ftoui  nitric  acid,  that  they  would  be  ydbw.  Yet 
tlda  18  not  alwnys  so,  tf  vra  are  to  rely  on  the  cases  that  are 
to  be  met  in  audiorB;  for  nitric  acid  has  been  several  times 
foimd  to  produce  dark.eoloared  sloughs  in  the  stomach ;  and 
ttie  slou^  from  salphnric  aeid  are  often  of  a  light  grey  or  ash 
colour.  The  anxiety,  coldness,  and  faltering  circulation,  are 
symptoms  afanoat  invwiably  present^  probably  from  a  general 
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sympathising  of  the  constitution  with  the  local  lesion.  Hie 
burning  pain  depends  on  the  corrosion  of  the  sensible  parts  by 
the  acid,  and  on  the  subsequent  inflammation  excited.  In  this 
case  there  wa6  this  peculiarity,  that  firm  pressure  over  the 
stomach,  for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  alleviated,  instead  of 
increasing,  pain. 

The  continued  or  supervening  symptoms  were  the  pain; 
difficult  swallowing ;  embarrassed  respiration ;  recurrence  of  vo- 
miting ;  die  ejection  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomadi  and 
OBsophagus:  to  these  we  may  add,  apparent  amendment; 
waterbrash;  the  formation  of  abscess;  and  the  pleuritic  symp- 
toms. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  that  any  pain  was  felt 
on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  then  it  was  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  abdomen  above  the  umbiiicos.  The  diffi- 
culty of  swallowmg  arose  at  first  from  inflammation  and  awd- 
ling  of  *the  oesophagus  and  surrounding  parts ;  subsequently  the 
abscess  between  oesophagus  and  spine  rendered  de^utitibn 
impossible.  The  embarrassment  of  breathing  depended  on 
inflammation  spreading  to  the  larynx,  its  intensity  vras  not 
great,  nor  its  duration  long.  The  recurrence  of  vomiting  at  sudi 
limes  as  any  diing  is  swallowed,  is  a  very  frequent  accident ; 
milk  is  most  likely  to  rest  on  the  stomach.  It  is  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  that  this  case 
diflers  from  most  of  those  on  record ;  yet  in  some  of  the  cases 
recorded,  large  membranous  fliikes,  or  even  cylinders  of  mem- 
brane, have  been  thrown  up :  the  most  remarkable  cas6  pub- 
lished is  one  wherein  the  internal  membrane  of  stomach  and 
oesophagus  were  passed  in  one  piece  by  stool  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  poisoning.  The  woman  who  Was  the  subject  lived  for 
two  months,  and  for  part  of  that  time  appeared  neatly  conva- 
lescent The  celebrated  Bichat  opiened  the  body.  The  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  were  quite  smooth 
and  polished,  but  very  different  in  appearende  from  the  stat^  in 
which  these  parts  ore  commonly  found.    The  occurrence  of 
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waterbrash,  which  was  perFectly  marked,  was,  as  far  as  Ihatis 
read,  singular ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  it  The  format 
4ion  of  absoesB,  in  a  situation  difierent  from  the  actual  seat  of 
injury,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  event.  The.  pleuritic  symptoms 
may  be  attributed  to  a  sympathy  of  the  same  sort  The  s&in  was 
almost  thpou^out,  as  it  commonly  is  in  similar  cases,  har^ 
and  dry.  Some  ^mptoms,  often  noticed  in  other  instances^  at 
tenesmus,  colics,  pain  on  pressure,  nou-aecretion  of  urine,  and 
obstinate  costiveness,  did  nbt  occur. 

It  was  eictreanely  satisfactory  to  hate  observed  the  effect  of 
the  magnesia  in  neutralizing  the  acid  in  the  stomach.  Although 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  that  the  acid  in  the  stomach  at  the 
time  retained  corrosive  properties;  yet  we  have  seen  it  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  brisk  eflervescenoe  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  shews,  at  all  events,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  that 
alkaline  substances  can  correct  corrosive  acid  properties  in 
the  living  stomach;  and  that  the  administration  of  carbonate 
.of  magnesia  is  the  best  practice,  if  a  case  present  itsdf  to  our 
notice  shortly  after  an  acid  has  been  swallowed.  The  pure 
magnesia  is  objectionable  from  the  great  heat  evolved  when 
this  substance  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  best,  certainly,  I  might  almost  say  the  only  source  of 
lofonnation  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  is, 
an  excellent  monograph  by  Tartra,  published  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1801.  Since  that  publication  I  find  but  few,  and  not  very 
interesting  cases,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  periodicals.  It 
is  curious  that  the  greater  number  of  these  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  from  nitric  acid ;  very  few  indeed  from  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  scarcely  any  from  the  muriatic. 

I  shall  only  remark,  in  addition,  that  it  seems  very  strange 
bow  such  extensive  lesion  can  occur  to  the  stomach,  and  life 
still  be  prolonged.  How  is  it  that  very  slight  appearances  of 
inflciinination  or  increased  vascularity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels 
lare  looked  upon  by  Broussais  and  his  followers  as  the  came 
of  the  worst  fevers ;  and  yet  extensive  lesion  can  occur  as  in 
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the  present  instance,  and  a  diance  of  life  be  still  left  ?  It  »n 
not  certainly  in  our  case  the  exfoliation  of  the  stomadiy  but  the 
oecinrehoe  of  the  abscess^  whidi  was  the  determining  ar  hnme* 
diate  cause  of  death.  And  several  oases  ate  on  lecord,  mim^ 
after  very  extensive  lesions  from  conoentrated  acid^  the  pB»> 
tients  have  eKher  lived  for  weeks  or  months ;  made  imperfisct 
veooveries,  life  being  prolonged  for  years;  or  even  perfecUy  re* 
oeivered,«o  permanent  mischief  having  followed. 

The  preparations  of  the  exfoliations  from  the  stomach  and 
eKO{Aagusy  together  with  the  oesophagos  and  stomach,  were 
given  to  the  College  of  Surgeons*  museum. 


Art.  W,^-— Remarks  on  Partial  Amputation  of  the  Foot,    By 
'  Francis  Rynd,  A.  M.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  &c.  &c. 

The  subject  of  partial  amputation  of  the  foot  having  attracted  a 
];ood  deal  of  attention  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Wbatton^s  obser- 
servations,  as  read  at  the  Medical  Section,  of  die  British  Asso- 
ciation, I  am  induced  to  ofler  the  fdlowing  case^  partly  in  coi»- 
firmation  of  his  views^  but  more  particularly  to  shcVw  how  far 
Bature  is  capable  of  substitnting  new  parts  for  those  that  may  be 
lost  by  disease^  by  accident/  or  by  surgical  operation.     At  th^ 
same  time  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  this  case  should 
long  since  have  been  made  puUio  had  I  deemed  it  either  saffi- 
eiently  novel  or  important;  for  I  never  entertained  an  idea  fhst 
any  surgeon  of  modem  times  would  think  of  removing  all  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  foot  where  the  disease  was  limited  to 
one,  two,  or  even  three  of  them.    When  the  metatarsal -bone  of 
tile  great  toe  has  been  diseased,  doubts  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  toe  along  with  the  bone, 
for  &ture  inconvenience  has  been  apprehended  lest  the  pa« 
tient  should  be  unable  to  stand  or  walk  firmly  in  consequence  6f 
the  loss  of  the  ball.    The  following  case  will  show  how  far  sush 
..doubts  udappreheBBions ana  warranted,  and  to  wkirt  Mtent  the 
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ei&rts  of  oatiiri  are  safficient  in  supplying  the  loasor  repairing 
the  defect. 

Wm.  N ,  Eaq.^  aged  about.25  yaars^  applied  to  me  in 

July^  1830,  complaining  of  acute  pain  in  the  iaaide  of  the  right 
foot,  at  the  articulation  of  the  metatanal  bone  with  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe:  it  shot  throu^^  the  sole  and  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  up  the  leg  to  the  knee;  was  excniciatiog  at 
night  in  bed,  or  when  the  limb  experienced  any  kind  of  preai 
sure ;  position  did  not  appear  to  afiect  it,  for  whether  the  1^ 
rested  oa  a  horisontal  plane,  or  wss  pendent,  the  psin  waf 
equally  intense.  The  whole  foot  was  swelled,  and  rcid,  but  tfaQ 
part  in  which  the  pain  originated  was  of  a  darker  red  than  any 
where  else;  the  swelling  here  was  shining  on  its  surface,  and  did 
not  pit  oa  pressure.  He  had  been  cxily  a  short  time  iU,  and 
could  not  assign  any  positive  cause  for  the  state  his  foot  wais  in, 
but  thought  it  was  produced  by  his  having  leaped  incautiously 
upon  a  stone  while  out  shooting  a  few  days  previously. 

He  was  ordered  leeches  and  cold  lotions  to  the  foot,  and 
after  repeated  applications  they  overcame  the  superficial  iqflann* 
mation ;  small  blisters  were  then  applied  occasionally^  and  in 
threQ  weeks  the  pain  was  so  much  relieved  that  he  was  able  to 
walk;  the  swelling, also  had  nearly  disappeared;  and  he  went 
to  the  Gcwntry,  atid  followed  his  rural  occupations  as  usual. 

In  the  middle  of  September  the  pain  returned;  he  had  rom 
course  to  leeching  a^piu,  but  without  obtaining  any  relief ;  the 
swelling  incf^afied  considerably,  the  foot  became  doughy ;  he 
had  rigoA;  and  when  I  saw  hMQ  at  the  mid  of  the  month  therit 
was  an  abscess  on  the  inside  of  his  foot,  situated  about  half  way: 
between  the  two  articulations  of  the  metatarsi  bone ;  I  opened 
it,  and  ^ye.exit  to  sopae  fetid  dark-coloiired  matter.  On  iptro- 
duoii^  a  probe  .the.  m^tatavs^d  bpne  was  found  to  be  denuded 
of  periosteum  for  at  least  half  an  inch  of  its  pbfdangeal  extremity. 
He  .vni$,  ordered  emoUient  poultices,  to  the  opening;  in  eight 
W)eebi  afterwards.a  small  portion  of  bone  came  awaiy.  Ffom 
ttoJjaoe.the  dieoharge  gradually  dimittid^  a4^d  the,  opening 
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became  partially  closed  by  a  papilla  of  flesh  growing  from  its 
margin ;  the  integuments  still  retained  their  dark  colour  and 
hypertrophied  appearance;   the  pain  abated  very  much;  he 
felt  comparatively  better.    However  this  interval  of  ease  was  of 
short  duration^  and  with  the  new  year^  was  ushered  in  new  cause 
of  suflfering :  another  abscess  formed^  and  pointing  upwards  from 
between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  first  and  second  toes^  burst 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.     I  did  not  see  him  at  this  period, 
nor  until  the  month  of  March  following^  when  it  was  too  evident 
how  seriously  the  disease  and  its  consequences  had  afl^ted  his 
oonstitution:  be  was  emaciated^  his  spirits  depressed^  his  coun- 
tenance pale  and  languid,  he  had  perspirations  at  night,  his 
pulse  was  110;  he  was  careless  of  taking  sustenance,  and  listless 
of  every  thing  around  him ;  there  was  a  constant  and  profuse 
discharge  from  both  openings;  a  probe  curved  and  introduced 
inferiorly  passed  round  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  came  out 
throogh  the  upper  opening ;  the  pain  of  the  leg  was  not  to  be 
endured,  particularly  at  night,  and  deprived  him  entirely  of 
sleep. 

He  resided  a  long  distance  from  Dublin,  so  that  I  was 
unable  to  attend  to  him,  and  proposed  his  coming  to  town  im^ 
mediately,  to  which  he  consented.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  was  told  that  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation  to  restore  him  to  health; 
he  agreed  to  its  being  performed,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  I 
removed  the  metatarsal  bone  and  great  toe  in  the  following 
manner,  assisted  by.  my  friend  the  Surgeon  General,  Mr.  Colles, 
and  Mr.  Porter. 

Having  first  ascertained  that  the  second  metatarsal  bone  was 
free  from  disease,  by  an  examination  with  the  probe,  introduced 
through  the  opening  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  I  made  an  inci- 
sion, commencing  a  short  way  above  the  articulation  of  the  me^ 
tatarsal  with  the  cuneiform  bone,  and  terminating  in  the  deft 
between  the  first  and  second  toe ;  it  was  iateroal  and  parallet  to 
the  tendon  of  the  extensor  polUcis  muscle,  usfaig  this  at  fint  as 
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B  guide,  in  order  to  avoid  tfae  anterior  tibial  artery,  although  iii 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  was  necessary  to  divide  this  ten- 
don ;  the  seeond  incision  commenced  where  the  first  ended,  and 
passing  through  the  extensor  poUicis  tendon  down  to  the  bone 
of  the  first  phalanx,  terminated  in  the  hollow  between  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe  and  the  toe  itself;  the  third  began  at  the  same 
point  as  the  first,  and  was* continued  at  a  right  angle  with  it  to 
the  inferior  margin  of  that  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  that  is  inserted  into  the  cuneiform  bone,  which 
tendon  was  not  divided.*  The  flap  thus  formed  was  dissected 
down,  exposing  a  portion  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the  first  meta- 
tarsal, together  with  its  phalangeal  articulation,  and  part  of  the 
first  phalanx  itself;  the  knife  was  then  pushed  under  the  tarsal 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  being  kept  close  to  its 
surface,  the  connexions  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease were  severed,  until  it  cut  out  in  the  hollow  where  the  se- 
cond incision  had  terminated,  thus  having  passed  beyond  the 
joint  of  the  metatarsal  bone  with  the  first  phalanx ;  the  bones 
were  then  cleared  with  the  same  precautions  externally,  and  the 
metatarsal  bone  being  pressed  downwards,  was  separated  from 
its  attachments  to  the  cuneiform,  and  with  the  great  toe  re- 
moved.f  There  were  but  two  vessels  tied,  and  not  more  than  a 
couple  ounces  of  blood  lost.  The  portion  of  the  pollicis  tendon 
in  the  flap  was  taken  away,  the  flap  brought  to  meet  the  integu- 
ments above,^  and  retained  there  by  adhesive  plaster;  he  was 
placed  in  bed,  and  a  cold  lotion  applied  to  the  foot 

After  the  operation  the  gentleman  experienced  the  most  de- 
cided relief,  particularly  in  the  cessation  of  the  nocturnal  pain ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  case  more  favourable  in  its 
progress  than  this,  from  the  day  of  the  operation  to  the  time 


^  See  Figure  1. 

t  The  fistnloiii  opening  on  Uie  donnm  of  Uie  foot  wu  in  the  tine  of  the  first 
incision ;  Uie  other  opening  wis  in  the  flap,  its  cicatrix  is  manifest  in  Jignie  3. 
X  See  Figure  2. 
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Virben  the  wound  was  oompletdy  cicatn^^  a  period  of  flerai 
iveeks.  The  third  kicisionj.  fuid  part  of  the  first  adjoiniog  it, 
healed  by  the  first  intentioti)  the  remaiader  by  suppttration  and 
granulation.  The  inflammation  was  healthy^  and  did  not  denote 
languor  of  the  circulation,  nor  did  any  part  of  the  flap  show  a 
tendency  to  gangrene.  The  hectical  syinptoms  gradually  sub- 
sided. He  did  not  walk  upon  the  foot  until  the  month  of  July, 
some  weeks  after  the  healing  process  had  been  completed ;  but 
^is  was  through  fear  of  resting  the  weight  of  the  body  upon  it, 
rather  than  from  inability  of  the  foot  io  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port In  September  he  walked  well,  but  was  obliged  to  lean 
upon  a  stick  when  he  stood  still,  to  prevent  him  firom  falling ; 
he  could  not  balance  himself,  nor  did  he  re-acquire  the  power 
of  doing  so  for  nearly  two  years  i  he  imputed  the  Ipss  of  it  to 
iirant  of  substance  on  the  inside  of  the  foot :  at  present  there  is 
an  extensive  mass  of  flesh  there,*  of  the  same  elastic  consistence 
as  the  sole,  bears  pressure  as  well,  although  the  skin  covering  it 
|s  rather  delicate  in  texture ;  is  not  ailected  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  nor  does  it  exhibit  any  deficiency  of  organisatioa, 
'  To  this  new  production  he  attributes  the  power  be  possesses  of 
standing  with  firmpess  and  balancing  himself,  for  according  as 
it  advanced  in  growth  the  power  returned.  However  I  am  in- 
clined to  deem  it  attributable  also  in  part  to  the  restoration  of 
the  muscular  tone  of  the  limb ;  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
\aA  been  wasted  and  relaxed  from  the  irritation  and  want  of  use 
incidental  to.  the  pre-existing  disease,  but  now  their  health  and 
Vigour  are  quite  re-established. 

The  only  inconvenience  he  sufiered  for  the  last  two  years 
was,  bis  shoe  sometimes  abrading  the  integuments  covering  the 
anterior  syrface  of  the  cuneiform  bone ;  this  has  been  remedied 
by  his  own  ingenuity :  he  wears  an  Indian-rubber  sock  under  his 
stocking,  padded  so  as  to  fill  the  space  formerly  occupied  by 


*  See  Figttit  3. 
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fbe  metaftaraal  bone,  and  fit  close  to  the  cttneiform ;  this  affords 
a  fine  sap{)ort  for  the  shoe,  and  answers  every  requisite  purposes 

The  greater  pbrtion  of  the  metatarsal  bone  in  this  case  was 
carioas>  Its  phalangeal  extremity  was  quite  abeorbed,  but  it  was 
not  diseased  at  its  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone. 

Yfb&i  the  anatomical  connexions  of  the  great  toe  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  are  considered^  and  the  use  of  the  toe^ 
which  depends  chi€%  on  the  integrity  of  those  connexions^  it 
is  easiy  to  perceive  the  inutility  of  leaving  it  appended  to  tiie 
foot  when  the  metatarsal  bone  has  been  excised.  The  next  and 
paramount  consideration  with  the  surgeoui  after  having  removed 
the  diseased  parts,  ought  to  be^  in  all  cases,  how  to  rendier  th^ 
mutilated  limb  most  useful,  and  leave  it  in  the  best  state  for  the 
exercise  of  those  functions  for  which  it  was  originally  intended^ 
always  keeping  a  watchflil  eye  to  the  patient's  safety.  Had  not 
the  toe  been  taken  away  in  the  above  instance  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  probable  I  should  have  attained  that  important  objects 
In  the  first  place  the  muscles  that  move  the  great  toe  are  dor 
prived  of  their  chief  support,  as  is  the  toe  itself,  when  the  me^ 
tataraal  bone  is  tAen  away ;  the  fibrous  sheaths  that  rjetain  the 
tendons  of  those  muscles  in  their  situation,  and  prevent  theni 
experiencing  any  other  deviation  than  that  caused  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  to  which  they  belong,  are  destroyedi 
therefore  the  muscles  become  incapable  of  acting  in  their  ptoper 
direction,  and  their  motions  are  performed  without  any  degree 
of  regularity  or  precision.  I  shall  state  some  facts  that  cam^ 
under  my  observatiouj  in  which  this  will  appear  sufficiently 
evident. 

The  late  Mr.  Hewson  of  this  city  removed  the  first  metar 
tarsal  bone  from  the  foot  of  a  patient  in  the  Meath  Hospital  fof 
caiies,  and  allowed  the  great  toe  to  remain;  the  wound  healed^ 
and  the  patient  was  dismissed  cured :  but  in  some  months  after 
he  returned,  complaining  that  he  could  not  use  the  foot  from  the 
position  the  great  toe  had  assumed ;  it  y/as  drawn  downwards 
and  outwards,  and  lay  transversely  under  the  second  and  third 
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toes,  both  of  which  iwere  in  a  state  of  ulceration  wUfere  tbey  wem 
in  contact  with  it;  as  regarded  motion,  its  muscular  poiirer 
seemed  to  be  feeble,  and  not  available  to  the  patient  for  any 
wished*for  purpose ;  be  could  not  move  the  toe  in  the  direction 
he  desired  unless  by  taking  hold  of  it ;  it  was  not  piaoticable  to 
retain  it  in  a  situation  that  left  the  other  toes  free,  so  that  it 
formed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  walking,  and  the  perfoN 
mance  of  other  functions  natural  to  the  foot. 

This  case  occurred  a  long  time  previous  to  my  operation  in 
March,  18S1,  and  the  above  is  a  pretty  faithful  account  of  the 
appearance  the  foot  presented  after  exciiBion  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  had  been  performed  many  montiis.  1  have  but  little  more 
to  urge  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
•pages,  in  favour  of  removing  the  great  toe  in  all  such  cases,  and 
shall  only  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  N.'s  letter,  dated  Sept  1st, 
1834,  expressive  of  the  happy  results  of  this  practice  in  his  in- 
stance :  '^  I  CBB  now  make  good  and  perfect  use  of  the  foot,  and 
can  walk,  run,  &c.  &c.  as  fast  and  as  well  as  formerly.'*  T  saw 
him  a  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  '*  he  went 
through  his  paces"  most  nimbly;  he  hopped  upon  the  foot,  and 
balanced  himself  in  whatever  position  he  pleased. 

Tlie  most  desirable  objects  then  are  attainable  by  this  ope- 
ration, the  removal  of  the  disease,  and  the  restoration  of  **  the 
good  and  perfect  use  of  the  foot." 

I  feel  very  cordial  satisfaction  in  relating  the  results  of  this 
case,  first,  as  regards  myVann  interest  for  Mr.  N.,  who  is  in  all 
capacities  of  life  an  excellent  person;  and  secondly,  becaiise  I 
think  they  may  throw  a  light  on  the  intelligence  and  practice  erf* 
our  art,  by  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  surgeon  towards 
successfully  availing  himself  of  the  powers  of  substitution  and 
regeneration  which  are  provided  in  the  body  for  disease  and 
injuries  of  its  original  organization. 
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Art.  X. — On  the  Structure  of  the  Mamrnafy  Gland  in  t/te 
Vetacea,  with  Observations  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Mouth 
-and  soft  Palate,  as  applied  by  the  young  Animal  in  such- 
ing.  By  Arthur  Jacob,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Aaatomy  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

XRead  at  the  Meeting  of  ^he  British  Associstioa  in  Dublin,  Augntt,  1835.] 

In  a  work  on  this  subject  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  entitled 
^'  Fragmens  sur  la  Structure  et  les  Usages  des  Glandes  Mam- 
maires  des  Cetaces,"  some  statements  and  inferences  demand 
Teconsideration.  The  notion  entertained  by  the  antlior  that  the 
young  of  the  cetacea  take  refuge  in  the  mouth  of  the  mother, 
founded  on  an  obscnre  passage  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
most  improbable,  when  the  structure  of  the  parts  is  considered, 
does  not  appear  to  demand  serious  consideration.  The  obser- 
vation that  scientific  works  are  silent  on  the  subject,  must  appear 
extraordinary  to  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Hunter's  paper  in 
tJie  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1787,  or  seen  Mueller^ 
plate  on  the  mammary  gland  in  the  porpoise  in  his  work,  De 
Glandularum  Secernentium  Structura,  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1830.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  *'the  glands  for  the  secretion  of 
milk  are  two;  oTie  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  of  the  belly 
at  its  lower  part.  The  posterior,  from  which  go  out  the  nipples, 
are  on  each  side  of  the  opening  in  small  sulcL  They  are  flat 
bodies,  lying  between  the  external  layer  of  fat  and  abdominal 
muscles,  and  are  of  considerable  length,  but  only  one-fourth  of 
that  in  breadfti.  They  are  thin,  that  they  may  not  vary  the 
external  shape  of  the  animal,  and  have  a  principal  duct,  run- 
ning in  the  middle  tlirough  the  whole  lengUi  of  the  gland,  and 
collecting  the  smaller  lateral  ducts,  which  are  made  up  of  those 
still  smaller;  some  of  those  lateral  branches  enter  the  comngion 
trunk,  in  the  direction  of  the  milk  passage,  others  in  the  contrary 
direction,  especially  those  nearest  to  the  termination  of  the  trunk 
in  the  nipple.'*    Mueller's  plate  exactly  corresponds  with  this 
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description  of  Mr.  Hunter's^  leaving  little  if  any  thing  to  add 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  part  in  question. 

It  appears  from  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  author 
of  the  work  alluded  to,  that  his  object  is  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  of  the  young  of  the  cetacea  by  the  milk  of  the 
mother  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  and  under  circumstances 
different  from  that  of  other  mammalia.  To  establish  this  con- 
clusion he  assumes,  that  the  mammary  glands  in  these  animals 
are  peculiarly  organized  and  circumstanced;  first,  in  bebg 
placed  between  the  abdominal  and  subcutaneous  muscles,  by 
which  they  are  subjected  to  mechanical  pressure,  adequate  to 
{he  expulsion  of  their  contents;  and  secondly,  in  containing  a 
peculiar  reservoir,  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  excretory 
duct3,  and  mnning  the  whole  length  of  the  organ.  Now  it  b 
certainly  true  that  the  mammary  gland  in  the  cetacea,  at  least  in 
the  smaller  species,  is  covered  by  a  subcutaneous  muscle  in 
oommon  with  a  great  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  animal's  body, 
which  muscle  is  obviously  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service 
of  this  organ,  it  being  present  in  the  male  as  well  as  the  female; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  capable  of  exercising 
fhat  degree  of  circumscribed  pressure  required  to  produce  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  fluid.  The  muscle  is  obviously,  from 
its  extent,  destined  for  other  purposes,  and  if  its  contractions 
have  the  efibct  of  expelling  the  milk  this  effect  may  take  placie 
when  the  young  animal  is  unattached,  as  well  as  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  nipple.  That  the  gland  has,  like  all  mammary 
glands,  a  reservoir  within  it  capable  of  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid,  is  equally  true ;  it  is  called  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
the  paper  above  alluded  to,  '*  the  principal  duct,"  and  is  repre- 
sented, as  has  been  observed,  by  Mueller,  from  a  drawing  by 
Professor  Vrolik  of  a  preparation  in  tlie  museum  of  Bakker.  It 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  this  city,  opened  and  suspended  in  spirits,  as  well  as 
filled  with  plaster  and  dried.  The  only  peculiarity  however  in 
this  respect,  if  it  be  one,  is  the  existence  of  the  mammary  rescr- 
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voir  10  the  form  of  a  single  cavity*  Every  anatomist  knows, 
that  the  milk  accumulates  in  the  enlarged  lactiferous  tubes  in^ 
perhaps^  all  the  mammalia,  which  tubes  or  reservoirs  are  ne- 
cessarily numerous^  when  the  organ  is  round  and  prominent,  to 
conduct  the  fluid  to  a  central  nipple ;  but  in  the  cetacea,  the, 
mammary  gland  being  flat  and  elongated,  to  suit  it  to  the  gene- 
ra form  of  the  animal^  and  the  nipple  being  at  the  extremity^ 
oQe  duct  or  single  lactiferous  tube  answers  the  same  purpose. 
It  even  appears  doubtful  that  pressure,  applied  externally,  is  cal- 
culated to  expel  forcibly  the  contents  through  the  orifice  of  the 
nipple;  on  the  contrary,  a  provision  appears  to  exist  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fluid  in  any  considerable  quantity  except  dur- 
ing suckling*  A  few  drops  may  fall  from  the  overloaded  udder 
of  the  cow,  or  the  nurse  may  be  incommoded  by  the  pressure  o^ 
ber  dress  on  the  distended  breast,  but  it  is  not  until  the  fingers 
of  the  milker  or  the  gums  of  the  infant  pull  upon  the  teat  or 
qipple,  that  the  distended  lactiferous  tubes  can  be  completely 
emptied.  If  a  speculation  might  be  hazarded  respecting  the 
mechanical  operation  of  the  parts  in  question,  it  might  be  as* 
lifted  that  the  orifice  of  the  nipple  is  closed  by  an  elastic  struc* 
ture^  whidi  prevents  the  escape  of  the  fluid  unless  forced  by 
pressure  from  behind. 

M.  St  Hilaire  assumes  that  tfiese  animals  cannot  suck  the 
mother  white  immersed  hi  water;  and  even  Mr.  Hunter  says> 
''  the  Qiode  in  wbi^h  ibese  animals  must  suck  would  appear  to 

« 

be  very  inconvenient  for  respiration,  as  either  the  mother  or 
young  one  will  be  prevented  from  breathing  at  the  time,  their 
nostrils  being  in  opposite  directions,  therefore  the  nose  of  one 
must  be  under  water,  and  the  time  of  sucking  can  only  be  be-* 
tween  each  respiration.  The  act  of  sucking  must  likewise  be 
different  from  ;that  of  land  animals,  as  in  them  it  is  performed 
by  the  lungs  drawing  the  air  from  the  mouth  backwards  into 
themselves,  which  the  fluid  follows  by  being  forced  into  the 
mouth  fiom  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  on  its  surface;  but 
in  this  tribe  the  lung9  having  no  connexira  with  the  mouth, 
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isucking  must  be  performed  by  some  action  of  the  mouth  ifsel(^ 
and  by  its  baring  the  power  of  expansion.**  These  views 
and  inferences^  being  the  result  of  erroneous  notions  of  the 
mechanism  and  application  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  human 
subject^  very  generally  adopted  by  anatomists^  demrand  particu- 
lar attention.  This  muscular  flap  or  valve  obviously  performs 
duties  connected  with  the  fimctions  of  respiration,  deglatition, 
and  articulation,  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the  tongue  itself: 
the  defective  condition  of  the  voice,  and  the  imperfect  deglu- 
tition when  the  palate  is  divided  or  injured  by  ulceration,  suffi- 
ciently prove  this.  There  surely  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  free 
margin  of  the  palate  with  the  uvula  is  at  one  moment  applied 
accurately  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  converting  the  mouth  inta 
a  separate  and  distinct  cavity,  and  leaving  a  free  passage  be- 
hind, between  the  larynx  and  nostrils,  which  passage  is  the  next 
moment  closed  by  the  margin  being  brought  with  equal  accu- 
racy into  contact  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  pharynx,  leaving 
a  free  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  larynx  and  oesophagusr 
To  prove  this,  let  the  lips  be  brought  together,  and  air  forcibly 
blown  through  them,  when  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  such 
force  cannot  be  exerted  unless  the  passage  through  the  nostrils 
be  accurately  closed,  an  eiSect  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  soft 
palate  coming  into  contact  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  pharynx; 
next  let  the  mouth  be  opened,  and  arr  forcibly  driven  through 
the  nostrils,  when  it  becomes  equally  evident  that  such  force 
cannot  be  exerted  unless  the  passage  to  the  mouth  be  accurately 
closed  by  the  soft  palate  being  brought  against  the  root'  of  the 
tongue,  or  rather  the  root  of  the  tongue  against  it.  When  air 
is  forcibly  inspired  through  the  nose  with  the  mouth  open,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  palate  and  root  of  the  tongue  are  brought  into 
close  contact,  otherwise  the  air  must  rush  in  from  ihe  mouth 
through  the  fauces ;  while  respiring  forcibly  through  the  mouth 
makes  it  equally  obvious,  that  the  opening  formed  by  the  soft 
palate  and  back  of  the  pharynx  is  closed,  cutting  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  nose.     Inspiration  through  the  mouth  and 
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nostrils  at  the  same  moment  does  not  appear  to  be  a  usual  or 
regular  process,  and  takes  place  only  while  the  soft  palate  is  in 
an  inactive  state,  as  in  snoring  when  asleep,  the  sound  in  such 
case  being  produced  by  this  part  flapping  or  vibrating  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  back  of  the  pharynx.  The  accuracy 
with  which  the  soft  palate  closes  the  fauces  may  be  further  ex- 
emplified by  inspiring  strongly  with  the  mouth  open,  while  the 
nostrils  are  closed  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  the  cavities  of 
the  nose  and  ear  are  exhausted  of  their  air,  and  a  vacuum  more 
or  less  perfect  formed ;  while  when  this  operation  is  reversed,  and 
air  forcibly  driven  up  into  the  same  cavities,  inconvenience  is 
experienced  from  the  distention  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  and 
sinuses  of  the  nostrils. 

If  these  observations  be  correct  it  must  necessarily  be  ad* 
mittedy  that  the  mouth  is  a  separate  and  distinct  cavity,  formed 
by  the  hard  palate  above,  the  tongue  below,  the  lips  and  cheeks 
in  front  and  on  the  sides,  and  the  soft  palate  behind;  capable  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  its  capacity,  and  consequently  of  form- 
ing an  imperfect  vacuum  into  which  the  milk  rushes  in  sucking, 
and  from  which,  when  accumulated,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
oesophagus.  That  respiration  is  carried  on  freely  and  calmly 
during  the  process  of  sucking,  may  be  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  infant  when  so  engaged,  and  that  a  dis- 
tinct cavity  is  formed,  admitting  of  increase  and  diminution, 
may  also  be  ascertained  by  observation  of  a  person  practised  in 
the  use  of  tb»  blowpipe,  as  he  keeps  up  an  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent of  air  while  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  nostrils.  But 
it  is  not  by  the  muscular  mechanism  of  the  mouth  alone  that 
fluids  are  carried  to  the  stomach ;  inspiration,  by  exhausting  the 
cavities,  accomplishes  the  same  object,  and  is  obviously  an  efibrt 
as  practicable  with  the  head  immersed  in  water  as  otherwise ; 
as  is  fully  established  by  the  conclusive  experiment  of  Dr.  Traill, 
recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal ;  and  even 
without  any  exhaustion  of  the  cavities  the  milk  is  forced  into 
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the  mouth  by  the  compression  of  the  nipple  by  die  gnms  of  the 
sucking  animal. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  construction  of  the  soft  pa- 
llite  in  the  cetacea  is  diflerent  from  that  in  other  animals;  it  is 
in  them  in  the  shape  of  a  muscular  partition  with  a  drcular 
aperture  surrounded  by  a  sphincter,  while  the  top  of  the  larynx 
is  elongated  so  much  upwards  that  it  enters  this  aperture,  and 
being  grasped  by  the  sphincter,  communicates  with  the  blow- 
hole or  nostrils,  leaving  the  mouth  and  fauces  unaffected  by  the 
process  of  respiration,  and  still  better  adapted  than  in  other 
animals  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  sucking. 


Art.  XI.— -.^^^rac^  of  a  Ccmtmunicaiion  respecting  Venereal 
Disecises  of  the  Testicle.  By  J.  W.  Cusack,  M.D.,  one  of 
the  Surgeons  in  Stevens's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery 
in  the  Sdiool  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Park-street. 

[Read  before  the  Sorgical  Society  of  Ireland.] 

The  existence  of  an  acute  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testis, 
originating  in  the  action  of  the  venereal  poison,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  several  practitioners  of  eminence,  but  so  many  sur- 
geons of  the  highest  authority  have  admitted  the  existence  of 
venereal  affections  of  the  testicle,  that  we  must  assume  the  case 
to  be  proved;  but  here  our  knowledge,  derived  from  published 
opinions  of  practitioners,  ceases. 

No  person  has  ventured  to  class  these  affections,  to  describe 
the  form  of  syphilitic  affection  with  which  the  disease  of  the 
testis  has  been  most  frequently  associated,  or  to  explain,  from 
dissection,  the  difference  in  the  morbid  appearances  to  be  sought 
for  in  each. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis, 
states,  that  he  has  so  frequently  seen  this  organ  enlarged  during 
the  existence  of  secondary  venereal  symptoms,  that  he  thinks  it 
unreasonable  to  doubt  its  liability  to  be  infected  with  the  vene- 
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real  poison;  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  most  frequently  aocompei- 
nies  eruptions  and  periosteal  afiections;  and  he  lastly  rather 
hastily  assumes^  that  the  venereal  infection  primarily  engages 
the  tunica  albuginea^  and  from  thence  extends  into  its  interior 
fibrous  and.  tubular  part  It  is  remarkable^  however^  that  with 
his  extensive  experience  he  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
verifying  his  opinions  by  dissection.  Mr.  Pott  entertained 
doubts  respecting  the  occurrence  of  a  venereal  aflfection  of  the 
testis  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell^  one  of  our  best  authorities 
on  the  venereal  disease,  treats  of  the  enlargements  of  the  testis 
«is  a  chronic  disease^and  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  body 
of  the  gland  is  the  part  first  affected ;  in  the  advanced  stages, 
however,  he  frequently  met  with  suppuration. 

Mr.  Ramsden,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  briefly 
passes  over  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  even  seems  to  hesitate 
to  admit  the  existence  of  the  afiection.  From  the  few  cases 
that  he  brings  forward  it  appears  that  he  considers  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  affection  to  be  uniformity  and  smoothness 
of  surface,  combined  with  globular  form,  hardness,  and  resis- 
tance. Mr.  Lawrence,  from  his  published  lectures,  appears  to 
be  of  opinion  that  the  afiection  is  occasionally  met  with,  but 
seems  unable  to  determine  any  series  of  symptoms  which  ac- 
company it 

From  the  authorities  referred  to,  and  the  general  conviction 
of  the  profession,  Mr.  Cusack  considers  himself  justified  in  as- 
suming the  existence  of  a  disease  of  the  testis  depending  upon 
the  presence  of  the  venereal  poison  In  the  systism ;  at  the  same 
time  he  admits,  that  as  the  disease  occurs  in  the  more  advanced, 
stages  of  constitutional  lues,  and  af);er  the  use  of  mercury,  a 
doubt  must  be  entertained  as  to  the  influence  which  constitution 
and  treatment  may  have  in  producing  this  disorganization,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  other  accompanying  affections  which  ane 
daily  met  with  in  practice. 

The  disease  in  question  is  almost  universally  described  fay 
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authors  as  a  chronic  aflection,  coming  on  without  pain  or  un- 
easiness^  except  that  produced  by  mere  distention  and  the  weight 
of  the  tumour.  The  enlargement  is  at  first  confined  to  one 
gland^  but  often  after  a  shoi*t  interval  the  disease  engages  the 
other  testis.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  Mr.  Ciisack  in 
a  great  measure  admits^  but  occasionally  the  inflammation  comes 
on  rather  suddenly,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  a  sub-acute 
form ;  this  distinction  appears  howeyer  to  be  influenced  by  the 
stage  of  the  syphilitic  affection  at  wliich  the  testes  become 
engaged. 

As  the  disease,  as  far  as  Mr.  Cusack  has  observed^  com- 
mences in  the  body  of  the  testis,  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  organ  in  the  first  instance;  as  the  enlargement 
advances,  the  tumour  becomes  more  globular,  the  epididymis 
soon  becoming  involved,  and  lost  in  the  general  mass;  the 
tumour  has  a  fleshy  feel,  but  difiers  much  in  density  in  dif- 
ferent parts;  it  is  said  to  be  smooth  and  uniform  on  the  sur- 
face, and  primarily  it  certainly  is  so  generall)\  Partial  ad- 
hesions in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  combined  with  eflU- 
sions  into  that  cavity,  even  independent  of  the  internal  changes 
which  may  be  going  on,  render  this  a  very  uncertain  symptom; 
80  uncertain  indeed,  and  so  little  Uniform  are  the  primary  ap- 
pearances, that  Mr.  Cusack  believes  the  best  practitioners  would 
be  unable  to  make  a  perfect  diagnosis  if  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  the  attending  circumstances. 

The  termination  of  the  disease  is  either  resolution  or  suppu- 
ration, or  induration,  and  the  formation  of  granular  bodies,  end- 
ing in  total  destruction  of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Cu- 
sack hesitates  to  believe,  and  is  unable  to  affirm  from  his  own 
practice,  that  this  affection  of  the  testis  is  met  with  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  secondary  symptoms,  or  during  the  presence  of 
any  of  the  forms  of  true  papular  eruption. 

The  acute  form  alluded  to  is  met  with  accompanying  vene- 
real hectic,  pains  in  the  bones,  and  either  a  scaly  eruption  or 
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perhaps  a  solitary  spot^  apparently  belonging  rather  to  the  genus 
acne ;  but  these  instances  are  comparatively  rare,  and  of  fifty  pa- 
tients at  present  under  treatment  in  Steevens^s  Hospital  there  is 
not  one  case  to  adduce  in  confirmation  of  such  an  opinion.  The 
patients  who  suffer  from  this  affection  are  those  persons  who  la- 
bour under  aflTections  of  the  periosteum  and  bones,  and  bear  the 
marks  of  having  suffered  fh)m  pustular  and  tubercular  eruptions. 

The  specimens  of  the  disease  submitted  to  the  Society  were 
wholly  derived  from  persons  whose  constitutions  were  broken 
down  from  the  protracted  forms  of  the  disease  with  which  prac^ 
titioners  are  familiar,  but  neither  from  his  own  opportunities  nof 
any  other  source  could  Mr.  Cusack  exhibit  a  specimen  of  th^ 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  more  curable  forms  of  secon«- 
dary  83rphilis.  Ten  preparations  (selected  firom  the  collec«* 
tion  in  Park-street)  were  laid  on  the  table  exhibiting  the 
disease  in  all  tlie  stages  of  its  progress,  from  a  small  cirr 
cumscribed  tubercle  in  an  otherwise  sound  testis,  to  the  con*- 
tracted,  indurated,  and  completely  disorganized  gland.  The 
strncture  of  the  tubercle  is  rather  soft,  but  harder  than  com* 
mon  scrofulous  tumour,  and  surrounded  by  a  tliickened  layer 
resembling  a  cyst,  the  product  of  inflammatory  action,  la 
one  preparation  the  tubercle  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  testis^ 
which  is  otherwise  so  sound  that  the  epididymis  admitted  of  in* 
jectjon  by  mercury,  while  in  the  opposite  testis  the  tubercle  was 
softened,  and  contained  a  glairy  fluid, 

.Mr.  Cusack  noticed  that  the  a^esions  of  the  tunica  vagi* 
nalis  usually  took « place  at  the  inferior  portion  of  the  testis; 
find  also  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  granular  fungus  often 
succeeded  to  the  suppuration  of  one  of  these  tubercular  diam« 
bers. 
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Art,  XII.—A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Hydrocyanic  Acid  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia;  with  Oih 
servations  on  the  medicolegal  Relations  of  this  Poison^  and 
the  Mode  of  detecting  the  Impwrifies  which  the  medicinal 
Acid  occasionally  includes^  Sfc.  By  T.  G.  GfiOGHEQAN, 
M.  D.,  Frofeasor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

There  is  no  department  of  medical  acquirement^  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Tvhich  it  is  of  more  importance  to  possess  an  extensive 
collection  of  recorded  cases^  than  in  medical  jurisprudence;  and 
of  its  various  branches^  the  toxicological  one  demands  it  in  par- 
ticular. The  physician^  when  called  on  to  perform  his  duties  as 
medical  jurist^  is^  when  thus  provided^  enabled^  by  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  these^  to  give  eridence^  not  grounded 
THi  loose  analogical  reasonings^  but  on  an  acquaintance  with 
facts.  By  experience,  either  personal  or  derived,  opportunity 
IS  afforded,  of  forming  correct  conclusions  as  to  the  average  oc- 
t^urrence  of  the  various  phenomena  which  cases  present,  and  of 
marking  those  which  constiiute  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
course,  a  class  of  especial  interest  to  the  medical  jurist  Thus 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  aware,  that  the  arsenical  poisons 
may  cause  death,  without  producing  the  usual  signs  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  opium  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances manifested,  instead  of  its  ordinary  tendency  to  consti* 
pate,  a  power  of  exciting  diarrhoea  and  colic  It  may  be  rea- 
feonably  expected  that  under  the  present  improved  state  of 
toxicology,  the  cases  which  have  been  within  the  last  few  years 
laid*  before  the  public,  and  are  still  from  time  to  time  appear- 
ing, will,  at  no  distant  period,  furnish  materials  of  great  value 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  physiology,  pathology,  treatment, 
and  medico-legal  connexions  of  poisons.  The  following  instance 
of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic  acid  is  related  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing, as  far  as  can  be  effected  ^y  so  small  a  contribution,  the 
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-/Sondation  of  &cta  above  alluded  to.  The  particolafs^  whidi 
were  related  to  me  l)y  the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
'poisonous  efiects  of  the  acid,  and  by  those  who  witnessed  them, 
are  as  follows ;  * 

A  gentleman,  aged  21,  having  been  for  some  tfme  subject 
io  an  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  not  actually  amounting  to 
gastrodynia,  after  having  tried  many  remedies  in  vain,  was  in- 
duced to  have  recourse  to  hydrocyanic  acid*    He  commenced 
with  one  minim  of  the  acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  sp.  gi. 
•998;  this  dose  he  repeated  twelve  times  the  first  day,  widiout 
any  perceptible  efiect    On  the  following  day  he  took  half  a 
drachm,  with  the  same  result.    The  third  day  his  dose  was  m 
drachm,  which  he  repeated  the  fourth  day.     On  the  fifth  day  hb 
took  a  drachm  and  a  half,  still  no  effect  of  any  kind.    Oh  the 
'sixth  day  he  increased  his  dose  to  two  drachms.    In  about  two 
minutes  after  taking  this  latter  quantity,  which  produced  si  sen- 
sation of  extreme  bitterness  in  the  mouth,  and  having  walked 
a  few  paces,  he  experienced  a  feeling  of  great  confusion,  with 
faeadach,  and  loud  ringing  in  his  ears ;  he  now  with  difficulty 
tetraced  his  steps,  and  leaning  forward  on  a  table,  became  iiB- 
sensible,  and  fell  backwards.    In  this  state  he  remained  altoge- 
ther between  three  and  four  minutes,  during  which  time  he  was 
violent  convulsed,  and  to  use  the  expression  of  those  present, 
{who  were  of  the  medical  profession,)  a&cted  like  a  rabbit  poi- 
soned with  the  acid.    Two  drachms  of  the  spiritus  ammonise 
aromaticus  were  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  mouth,  but  as  the  teeth  were  denched 
he  could  not  be  got  to  swallow  any.  The  solid  sesqui-carbonate 
of  ammonia  was  then  applied  assiduously  to  the  nostrils;  its 
beneficial  eflfects  were  soon  apparent,  and  he  was  shortly  able  to 
swallow  a  little  fluid.    Sensibility  now  speedily  returned,  and 
vomiting  supervened,  from  which  he  experienced  great  relief; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  he  was  quite  well,  with  the 
exception  of  pain  and  feeling  of  distention  in  the  head,  which 
cobtintted  for  the  rest  of  tlie  day. .  His  old  complaint  was  conw 
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ipletely  removed  by  this  extraordinary  dose.  Tttofie  wh6  wit* 
nessed  tliis  case  informed  me  that  after  he  had  become  in- 
aensiUe,  and  while  leaning  on  the  taUe^  his  thighs  were  drawn 
up  on  the  abdomen^  and  rigid ;  and  as  he  was  about  falling 
they  caught  him,  and  placed  him  on  the  ground.  The  tipper 
extremities  were  then  observed  to  be  also  rigid ;  atid  on  draw- 
ing them  from  the  side,  they  forcibly  reverted  to  their  former 
position ;  the  eyes  were  shut,  the  teeth  denched,  aiKl  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  violently  convulsed.  The  spiritus  ammoriie 
being  at  hand,  was  applied  very  shortly  after  the  superventiou 
of  the  symptoms  just  detailed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  tlie 
.acid  taken  on  the  various  occasions  was  diluted  with  water;  the 
total  quantity  consumed  being  a  little  more  than  six  and  A  half 
drachms  of  an  acid  purporting  to  be  that  of  the  Dublin  Fhar- 
siacopceia,  the  per  centage  of  real  acid  in  which^  according  to 
Ure*s  table,  should  be  1.5. 

The  above  case  presents  a  very  good  example  of  the  poU 
aonous  effects  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  resemblihg  very  much 
those  observed  in  animals.  It  is  also,  I  conceive,  of  condder- 
-able  interest,  as  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  oc^ 
-curred,  namely,  having  been  witnessed  throughout  its  whole 
course  by  persons  competent  to  observe  the  symptoms,  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  of  acquiring  data  connected  with  the 
-determination  of  some  points  of  importance  in  the  medico- 
legal relations  of  the  poison,  one  seldom  to  be  obtained  where 
this  agent  has  been  taken  by  accident,  or  for  purposes  of  self- 
destruction.  In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  this 
form  of  poisoning  in  the  Annales  de  Chemie,  vol.  xliii.  by  MM. 
Fersoz  and  Nonat,  they  divide  the  symptoms  into  three  stages: 
1.  that  of  general  malaise ;  2.  tetanus ;  3.  interrupted  respira- 
tion, or  what  Orfila  occasionally  terms  the  stage  of  flaccidity  and 
insensibility,  during  which  the  pulse  rapidly  fails,  and  finally 
becomes  extinct.  By  malaise,  they  most  probably  mean  to  ex* 
pr^  the  agitation,  giddiness,  and  faintness  observable  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  action  of  the  poison.    The  other 
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ternis  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  I  have  frequently  ob* 
served  in  animals  to  which  this  acid  had  been  administered^ 
that  they  perform  rapid  motions  with  the  mouth  and  jaws^  as  if 
a' powerful  im|>re8dion  had  been  produced  on  the  nerves  of 
taste.  CouUon*  states  that  in  experiments  which  he  performed 
on  his  own  person^  he  experienced  an  insupportably  bitter 
taste.  This  syipptotu^  wliich  circumstances  might  render  of 
some  importance,  was  also  present  in  the  instance  which  I 
have  related.  The  other  efiects  which  Coullon  states  him- 
self to  have  experienced  from  doses  varying  between  twenty 
and  eighty-six  drops  of  the  acid  (of  Vauquelin  ?)  were,  nausea, 
harried  pulse,  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  succeeded  by  a 
feeing  of  anxiety,  which  lasted  about  six  hours.  As  far  as 
I  have  been  enabled  to  judge  by  a  perusal  and  comparison  of 
cases,  it  would  appear  that  in  man  the  coma  is  often  well  marked 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  In  animals,  on  the 
contrary,  convulsions  frequently,  if  not  generally,  precede  coma, 
or  at  least  occur  while  the  coma  is  but  yet  incipient  Nausea 
and  vomiting  pflen  present  themselves  in  the  commencement  of 
this  form  of  poisoning  in  animals,  and  in  man  they  are  pretty 
constant  effects  of  too  large  medicinal  doses ;  they  also  occasion"^ 
ally  supervene  after  the  long  continued  use  of  the  acid.  In  the 
case  detailed  vomiting  was  not  present  at  the  commencement. 
This  symptom  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  one  of  those  in- 
dicating the  progress  towards  a  fatal  termination.  If  however 
we  examine  recorded  instances,  we  shall,  I  conceive,  find  rea- 
son for  concluding,  that  although  it  may  occur  late  in  the  order 
of  symptoms  of  poisoning,  it  is  generally  a  favourable  one.  In 
the  case  above  related  it  was  followed  by  great  relief;  and 
Coullon  mentions  many  instances  in  which  dangerous,  and  even 
alarming  symptoms  were  dissipated  by  the  occurrence  of  spon- 
taneous vomiting.    The  headach  and  sense  of  distention  which 
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remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day^  in  ilie  instance  recorded  in  this 
paper^  was  probably  tlie  result  of  reaction  following  the  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  energy. 

Although  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  by  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  leave  uq  doubt  of  its  exerting  its  energies  on  the  nervous 
system^  yet  concerning  the  precise  nature  of  its  primary  action, 
there  appears  still  to  exist  diflTereAce  of  opinion.  In  its  toxico- 
logical  relations  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  claas- 
hig  it  amongst  the  narcotic  poisons,  if  these  be  considered  as 
agents  ^'  inducing  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  resembling 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  disorders  usually  called  nervous."* 
If  it  be  examined,  however,  in  reference  to  its  therapeutic  ac- 
tion, many  circumstances  appear  to  demonstrate  the  propriety 
of  bestowing  on  it  a  place  amongst  "  sedatives,**  as  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson  in  his  late  work. f  The  distinction 
drawn  by  this  writer  between  sedatives  and  narcotics  being, 
that  while  both  diminish  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system^  this 
diminution  of  energy  is,  in  the  case  of  sedatives,  a  primary  ef- 
fect, but  in  narcotics  secondary  to  an  excitant  one. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  instance  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  as  Dr.  Thompson  justly  observes,  "  the  general  character 
of  the  symptoms  induced  by  that  powerinl  agent  indicates  a  di- 
minution of  the  nervous  energy.''  It  can  hardly  however  be 
Conceded  as  universally  true,  that  the  effect  of  the  acid  is  to  di^ 
minish  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  In  Dr.  Elliotun's 
excellent  work  on  the  Medicinal  Applications  of  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  he  states,  that  in  his  hands  'Mt  has  always  proved  unable 
fo  lessen  the  quickness  and  violence  of  the  pulse  when  there 
was  simply  excessive  action  of  the  Heart.  Dr.  Prout,  who  made 
trials  of  the  acid  at  Dr.  EUiotson's  request,  has  never  '^  been 
dble  to  ascertain  that  it  sensibly  affects  the  pulse  ;*'  administered 
in  larger  doses  than  those  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 


*  See  ChristisoD  on  Poisons,  second  edition,  p.  677. 

t  Elemenu  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapentics,  vol.  i.  p.  419,  et  seq. 
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ease^  as  in  Coullon's  experiments  on  himself^  the  pulse  was^  on 
the  contrary^  accelerated ;  in  fact  rose  from  58  to  78^  and  had 
not  regained  its  usual  rate  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  experi« 
men^s  on  animals  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  occurred  to 
others,  as  well  as  myself^  to  find  the  pulse  increased  in  fre- 
quency, if  not  in  strength.  Dr.  Granville,  in  discussing  the 
poisonous  e^cts  of  the  acid,  states  the  pulse  to  be  either  quick 
and  wiry,  or  slow  and  vibrating.  The  first  of  these  conditions 
however  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  excitant  action,  as 
it  relates  to  one  only  of  the  group  of  symptoms  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  such  action,  and  that  symptom  one,  not  connect- 
ed directly  with  the  nervous  system,  but  with  a  function  subordi- 
nate to  it,  and  secondarily  affected.  The  concomitant  faintnessj 
stupor,  lowness  of  spirits,  prostration  of  strength,  &c.  indicate, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  heart's  action,  a  depression  oC 
the  nervous  energy.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  also,  that, 
there  are  many  diseases  in  which,  while  the  nervous  influence  ia 
impaired,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  a  state  of  health. 

From  these  observations  it  would  appear,  that  although>from 
the  general  effects  which  hydrocyanic  acid  is  capable  of  exert- 
ing,* it  merits  being  placed  in  the  class  of  sedatives^  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, as  it  would  appear  to  be,  (from  the  general  tenor  of 
Dr.  Thompson's  remarks  on  the  latter,)  that  it  should  uniformly, 
diminish  the  frequency  at  least  of  the  pulse.  In  case  of  poison-, 
ing  with  opium,  where  there  is  an  acknowledged  impairment  of 
the  natural  energies  of  the  nervous  system,  and  where  the  exist- 
ing symptoms  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  those  of  a  sedative  ac- 
tion, the  pulse  is  often  quicker  than  ordinary,  when  slower  than 
in  health  it  frequently  is  pretematurally  full,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  under  these  circumstances  die  momentum  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  does  not,  on  an  average,  differ  essentially  from  its 
healthy  amount 

The  case  detailed  in  this  paper  presents  a  circumstance  of. 


*  To  these  it  mty  be  idded,  that,  unlike  narcotics,  it  seldom  induoei  sleep; 
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importance,  both  in  reference  to  the  medicinal  administration 
of  the  acid,  and  as  concerns  medical  jurisprudence,  namely, 
that  while  a  dose  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  produced  not  tlie 
slightest  injurious  effect,  two  drachms  gave  rise  to  the  violent 
symptoms  of  poisoning  already  detailed.  Before  proceeding  it 
is  necessary  to  state  the  strength  of  the  acid  used  :  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  two  distinct  portions,  I  ascertained  the  per 
centage  of  real  acid  to  be  .60,  it  therefore  had  a  strength  bearing 
the  proportion  to  that  which  an  acid  of  .998  should  have,  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ure's  tables,)  of  .6  to  .15 ;  in  other  words,  the  re- 
puted strength  of  the  acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  2| 
times  that  of  the  fluid  employed  in  this  case,  and  the  per 
centage  of  the  acid  generally  used  in  England,  if  correctly 
prepared  and  carefully  preserved,  is  five  times  as  great  From 
calculation,  however,  grounded  on  the  quantity  of  materials 
employed,  the  strength  of  the  acid  of  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia should  be  about  three  per  cent. ;  the  acid  which  was  used 
in  the  instance  under  consideration  was  prepared  from  the 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  and  it  should  be  mentioned,  tliat  its 
chemical  examination  was  not  undertaken  for  a  few  weeks  after 
its  employment ;  it  had  been,  however,  carefully  preserved,  and 
when  I  got  it  was  perfectly  limpid,  and  possessed  strongly  tlie 
characteristic  odour  of  the  poison.*  It  is  also  well  known  to 
chemists,  that  acid  prepared  from  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, even  when  tolerably  strong,  will  remain,  when  exposed  to 
the  diffuse  light  of  day,  unaltered  for  many  months,  nay,  for 
more  than  two  years.  Having  premised  so  much  concerning 
the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  it  is  pbvious  that  the  differ- 
ence, as  to  quantity  of  real  acid,  between  one  and  a  half,  and 
two  drachms  must  have  been  very  trifling,  although  the  conse- 


*  It  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  specimen!  which  include  a  very  minute 
portion  of  real  acid,  may,  nevertheless,  exhale  a  comparatively  powerful  odour, 
and  that  theieibre  no  conchuions  as  to  strength  are  to  be  founded  on  the  existencr 
of  the  latter. 
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quences  of  their  adminbtration  totally  different.  His  state- 
ment, as  to  the  eflect  of  minute  diflerenoe  in  dose,  is  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  Dr.  EUiotson,  and  also  by  the  experi«- 
ments  of  MM.  Parent  and  Duvignau  ;  the  former  admi- 
nistered seventeen  minims  three  times  a  day  to  a  woman  in 
consumption^  **  without  inconvenience  or  benefit  ;  eighteen 
minims  brought  on  vomiting  and  giddiness.''  The  distilled 
water  of  bitter  almonds,  used  by  MM.  Parent  and  Duvignau, 
which  must  be  an  exceedingly  dilute  prussic  acid,  although  it 
produced  very  slight  efiects  in  doses  of  eighteen  drops,  when 
the  quantity  was  increased  to  twenty-two  drops,  gave  rise  to 
alarming  symptoms,  such  as  convulsions  and  vomiting.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  case  which-I  have  related,  a  dose 
intermediate  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  drachms  might 
have  been  given  without  inconvenience. 

This  property  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  appears  to  have 
been  hitherto  little  noticed  by  writers,  is  obviously  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  leads  to  the  consideration,  whe- 
ther under  any  circumstances  it  can  be  considered  as  pos- 
ilpssing  an  accumulative  power.  The  opinion  of  toxicologists 
in  general  is  opposed  to  this  supposition;  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  the  case  under  consideration  affords  it  much  support.  It 
should  however  be  recollected  that  the  poison  is  capable  of 
entering  the  blood,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  allude  to, 
and  indeed  most  probably  absorption  is  essentially  preliminary 
to  the  action  of  the  medicinal  acid,  llie  facility  with  which 
the  acid  undergoes  decomposition,  or  is  exhaled  by  the  pulmo- 
nary surfaces,  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  its,  possessing 
a  power  of  accumulation,  as  digitalis,  the  active  principle 
of  which  is  no  doUbt  readily  decomposed,  and  iodine,  which 
rapidly  passes  off  by  the  kidneys,  are  notoriously  cumulative 
poisons.  The  continued  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  has  also,  in 
instances  by  no  means  few,  produced  salivation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mouth.  Whether  then  there  be  conceded  or 
VOL.  viu.  NO.  23.  2  T 
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not  to  this  poiflon  a  power  of  accumulation;  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  for  many  r^atotis,  that  minute  difference  in 
dose  is  capable  of'prbducing  the  greatest  dlsprdportioh 
in  effects.  Occasionally  the  acid  pre^nfid  the  modt  extra- 
ordinary anomalies  iii  its  'aetion.  '  ThiiiS,  Richard*  stated 
that  he  has  known  a  patient'  take  froni  six  to  eight,  and 
even  twelve  ounces  of  laurdl  water  in  the  twenty-fbur'  bour^ 
without  an^  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  and  conceiting  the  pre- 
paration must  have  b^en  either  inert  or  spoiled,  he  bad 
som^  prepared  by  one  of  thefinst  pharroaciens  ii  Paris'; 
its  administration  wais  followed  however  by  the  same  restdtsi 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  mentioned  to  m^,  that  while  be  ha$ 
fiiiled  in  killing  a  cat  with  a  drachm  of  the  medicinal  actd;  A 
drop  and  a  half  of  the  same  acid  (kept  fof  three  years  longer) 
almost  instantaneously  destroyed' a  rat.  Before  I  was  aw&re 
that  there  was  any  thmg  in  print  on  the  subject,  I  had  formed 
the  concltislon,  from  experiknents,  that  the  acid  acts  mul:^  less 
energetically  on  young  animals  than  on  old  ones:  Orfila's  ^ate* 
ment,  I  perceive,  is  the  opposite ;  he'  does  mot;  howeTer, 
give  the  grounds  on  which  hid  opini6n  is  founded.  In  the 
great  majority  of  experiments  Which  I  have  since  made  on 
the  subject,  young  animals  have  been  leds  sensible  to  its  ac- 
tion ;  in  some  few,  hoWever,  the  poison  appears  to  act'  just 
as  energetically  on  the  letter,  as  on  those  which  have  at- 
tained their  full  growth  and  vigour.  The  interval  which  mdy 
elapse  between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  stofnach 
and  the  commencement  of  its  action,  became  a  question  6f  the 
greatest  imporiancef  in  a  trial  which  occurred  in  England  a  few 
years  since.  Five  drachms  of  the  medi^ind  bcid  had  been  ta- 
ken, and  the  bottle  was  found  Corked  and  wrapped  in  paper 
beside  the  bed,  in  which  the  deceased'lay  in  a  composed  po^- 


*  DicUonnaire  des  Drogues  simples  et  composees. 

t  Trial  of  Freeman,  for  Uie  murder  of  Judith  Buswell  at  Leicester,  April  2, 
1829.   See  also  Chrutison  on  Poisons,  2nd  edition,  p.  666, 
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tion  ;tibe  questioD  uaturally  arose,  whether  ibe.deceased^  after 
taking  tiiid>4)uaiitity,  could  baT^  had  time  to  perfortn  the  various 
acts  which  the  position  of  the  body  and  surrounding  objects  \\v- 
dicated  to  have,  been  e&cted.  In  the  instance  detailed  in  this 
paper,  a  quantity  equal  to  twenty-five  drops  of  the  English  acid, 
mppoiMng  •  it  to  possess  a  strength  of  3  per  per  cent,  or  to  fifty 
dbrops  of  the  acid  oftlie  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  (if  it  con- 
taiBs  H  per  eentO  commenced  to  act  in  two  minoteaqi  p. ;  if  we 
ean^  ftttppo8e4he  rapidity  of  its  action  directly  proportioned  to  its 
qnavtity,  then  twelve  times  as  much,  or  five  drachms,  should 
b^n  to  operate. in  4be  one^tnelfth  of  the  time^  «r  ten  iseconds, 
within  which  period  tlie.  Iiots  above  alluded  eould  certainly,  ibo 
afiooiapUsbed.  I  should  not' wish  to  be  understood  asiossertin^ 
thai  this  is  the  exact  proportion,  but  that  one  possibly  not  difj 
fering  very,  materially  from  this  may  be  found  to  exist.  As  tQ  the 
sBiiallest  quantity  capable  of  producing  deatbyin  the  case  I  have 
detailed  4he  quantity,  of  real  acid  atnouoted  tOi.7  of  a  grain,  whigh 
was  rimo8t4he  same  as  that  taken  by<a,.mir9ber  of  epileptics  in^a 
dreadful  accident  which  occurred  at  one.of  UiQ  Parisian  hospitalism 
and  by  whieli  sevto  patienta  lost  their  liv^es;  some  of  them  sur- 
vived for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  period  however  during 
which  life  tQay'  be.  prolonged  in  this  form  of  poisoning  must  vary 
considerably-  according  to  'the  >  treaUnent  employed.  The .  case 
related  in  4hia  paper  illustrates  very  strongly  the,  beneficial 
•efiecU^  ofian^pionia.or  its. carbonate;  the. good  results  of  thi^ 
remedy. areco^ceived  to  flow,  not. from  rits  chemically  nej«(rar 
lining  ttie  acid,  but  in  consequence  x>f  its. exerting. on  the:syst(){n 
an  inflimiceofan  opposite  nature  to  that  of  jthe  poison^  or,  m  other 
words,  from  its  stimulant  <powers«  In  peoof  of  this  asserilipn  it  is 
staled  that  4he  kydrocyanate.  of  anunonia  is  Ugbly  poisonous. 
That  this  salt  is  capable  of  .exercising  a  decidedly,  dqleterious 
action  is  dertaifl;  but  this  may  be  jreadily.asGrtbed  to  its  decom- 
position by  the  free  acids  of  ithe  stomach,  (^  ha^  .beeff.  aag- 
gested  to  me  foymy  friend  Prqfessor  Apjohn  ;)4o  deterinine  this 
point  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  if  these  acids 
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were  first  neutralized^  or  if  a  solution  of  the  salt  were  injected 
into  the  blood,  the  same  results  would  ensue.  The  experiments 
of  MM.  Persoz  and  Nonat,  detailed  in  the  paper  already  al- 
luded to,  seem  to  indicate  that  chlorine,  when  applied  to  a 
vein,  is  absorbed,  and  exercises  its  action  as  an  antidote  by  de- 
composing the  poison  in  the  blood ;  and  as  the  respiratory  sur- 
faces are  eminently  qualified  for  performing  the  function  of 
absorption,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  this  agent  and  ammoniB 
may  not  enter  the  system  by  the  latter  route ;  whether,  however, 
ammonia  be  taken  into  the  circulation  or  not,  a  great  part  of 
its  beneficial  influence  must  be  attributed  to  its  excitant  pow- 
ers. On  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  agents  on 
which  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  this  form  of  poisoning* 
Chlorine,  which  decomposes  the  poison,  most  probably  also 
effects  a  good  deal  by  its  stimulant  action.  Chlorine  water, 
the  most  manageable  form  in  which  this  agent  can  be  applied, 
is  rarely  at  hand;  at  present,  however,  chloride  of  lime  or  soda 
is  as  likely  to  be  easily  procured  as  any  other  medicine,  and  either 
of  these  can  be  made  to  evolve  its  chlorine  rapidly  by  the  ad- 
dition of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  acids.  Very  possibly  after 
the  patient  has  been  to  a  certain  degree  restored  by  the  use  of 
these  antidotes,  his  more  speedy  recovery  might  be  promoted  by 
an  emetic,  and  for  this  purpose  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  mixed  with 
some  stimulant  fluid,  as  wine,  or  brandy  and  water,  would  be 
most  suitable,  as  less  liable  to  produce  depressing  efleets,  than 
some  other  medicines  of  the  same  class.  The  great  relief  oc- 
casionally obtained  from  the  occurrence  of  ^ntaneous  vomit- 
ing, naturally  suggests  the  employment  of  these  agents:  they 
are,  however,  of  course  merely  of  secondary  importance;  the 
object  of  our  first  attention  being  the  judicious  application  of 
the  stimulants  above  mentioned,  ammonia  or  chlorine. 

To  the  case  already  detailed,  I  shall  add  a  few  particulars  of 
the  dissection  of  one  which  terminated  fatally. 

A  schoolmaster  of  this  city,  who  had  met  with  some  mis- 
fortunes, determined  to  put  an  end  to  himself;  he  purchased  an 
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ounce  of  the  medicinal  acid,(Scheele's,)  and  swallowed  it^  as  was 
presumed^  at  bed-time.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dead.  The 
body,  which  was  examined  shortly  after,  aiid  the  stomach  in 
particular^  exhaled  strongly  the  smell  of  the  poison.  The  only 
morbid  appearance  of  note  discovered,  was  a  patch  of  dark-red 
extravasation  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  near 
the  pylorus ;  an  appearance  which  seems  to  have  been  mistaken 
for  gangrene  iii  a  case  related  by  Hufeland.*  This  appearance 
I  should  conceive  to  be  allied  to  the  black  warty  extravasation 
observed  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  stomach  exhaled 
the  hydrocyanic  odour,  although  reposed  for  three  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  poison  was  detected  by  the  usual  means 
in  the  oHit^nts. 

The  method  proposed  by  Orfila  for  the  detection  of  hydrocy^ 
anicacid  in  mixed  fluids,  is  exceedingly  convenient,  if  a  precau- 
tion which  he  has  not  noticed,  be  observed.  His  method  is  to 
moisten  a  dlip  of  bibulous  paper  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
(carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  will  answer,  if  the  caustic  solution 
be  not  at  hand,)  afterwards  immerse  it  for  a  few  minutest  in 
the  suspected  fluid,  then  dip  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  thQ 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  (which  always  contains  the  necessary 
quantity  of  ter-sulphate  of  the  peroxide;)  if  hydrocyanic  acid 
have  been  present,  prussian  blue  is  immediately  generated. 

If  the  experiment  be  conducted  as  above  directed,  there 
alvirays  falls  down,  along  with  some  prussian  blue,  a  quantity  of 
the  mixed  oxides  of  iron,  which  render  the  colour  of  the  preci* 
pitate  a  dirty  green,  instead  of  dark-blue ;  and  as  the  fluid  is 
mechanically  united  with  the  paper,  its  particles  cannot  circulate 

•  Jonrnal  der  PraktiKheii  Hetlkimd^,  40, 1, 85. 

t  It  ihoiild  be  agitated  in  the  fluid,  in  order  that  the  neutralization  of  the  pot* 
aah  1^  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  fuUy  effiected.  Every  9  eq.  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
decompose  3  eq.  of  proto-snlphate  and  2  of  the  ter -sulphate  of  the  peroxide ;  these, 
together,  are  combined  with  9  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid :  to  liberate  only  the  quantity  of 
oxide  necessary  to  form  1  eq.  of  prussian  blue,  9  eq.  of  potash  are  necessary  ;  in 
other  words,  as  much  as  will  form  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid  present  hydrocyanate 
of  potash.  (CyK+H.) 
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and  intermix  with  sufficient  freedom  to  oonTert  the  oxides^  by. 
contact  with  the  liydrocyanic  acid^  into  pruasian  blue ;  it  is  Jie-, 
cessary  then  to  obtain  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  latter ;  ta 
dip  the  paper  lastly  into  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid^  by> 
which  the  redundant  oxides  are  disaolved.  If  this  precaution 
be  not  observed  we  may  be  led  to  conclude  erroneou&ly  that  a 
given  mixture  contains  no  hydroeyanie  acid. 

When  the  contents  of  a  stomach  or  the  fluiddistilled  fiv>m  them 
are  tested  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  the  method  of  Lassaigney 
(which  Orfila  has  merely  modified  by  using  a  A\p  of  bibiilous 
paper,  instead  of  adding  the  re-agents  to  tfiemixturef)  it  is  also 
necessary,  as  he  has  stated,  to  4i8e  dilute  sulphuric  acidj  because 
unless  theproto-salt  of  iron  added  contains  the  per^salt  •exactly  i» 
the  proportion  of  2  eq.  of  the  latter  to  3  of  the  former^  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  oxides  of  iron  must  precipitate>  as  wiH  be  ob-^ 
vious  when  we  reflect  on  the  composition  of  prussian  blue« 
(3FeCy+2Fe2Cy').  If,  howevet,  the  proto  and  per-salto 
should  ha{^n  to  be  mixed  in  the  above  ratio,  although  at  4he 
moment  they  are  added  the  oxides  preoipitate,  tlie  latter  can^  by 
agitation  with  the  fluid  for  a  short  time,  be  converted  into  prus- 
aian  blue,  provided  that  the  solution- of  potash  have -been 
added  in.  very  small  quantity,  (only*  si^cient- to  form,  hydros 
cyanate  of  potash^  as  before  mentioned) ;  the  solution  of  miU 
phate  of  iron,  however,  can  very  seldom  hi^ipen  to  contain  the 
exact  proportion  of  per-salt  above  mentioned,. and  therefore  the 
subsequent  addition  of  dilute  acid  iaalmost  alwayaindispenaahle* 
This  method  is  not  only,  as  Dr.  Turner 'has  abown,  more  dotkiitQ 
than  that  by  the  sulphate  of  topper,  but :  more  distinctive;  i  and 
therefore  to  be  preferred*  Before  concluding  this  paper,  I 
shall  notice  a  method  which  has  occurred  tojme  rfbrthe  Tmore 
ready  detection  of  hydrochloric  ecidywlim  it  «sist8  in  the  me- 
dicinal hydrocyanic  acid ;  more  especially  bs  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  absence  of  this  impurity,  and  to  effect  its  removal, 
if  present,  before  we  can, hope  for  a. successful  estimation  of 
the  strength  of  the  acid  by  the  usual  methods.  The  insoluble 
compounds  into  which  chlorine  enters,  and  by  the  formation  of 
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which  chemists  usoally  recognize  the  presence  of  bydroehlorie 
acid,  are  well  known  td  resemble  very  closely  in  their  pro^ 
perties  the  cyanides  of  the  same  bases.     Modes  of  iiistingnish*- 
ing  th^  cyanide  from  flie  chloride  of  i^ilver  are  laid  down  in 
iiiost  systematic  works,  but  th^  are  either  inconvenient  in  their 
a|>plicatidn  or  do  not  afford  afccmrftte  indications  when  small 
quantities  are  o^rated  on.     llie  method  which 'I  am  about  to 
detail  is^  foimded  on  the  property  which  the  double,  salt,  fi>rmed 
by  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  bi-cyanide  of 
n^eitury,*  pod^stes,  of  being  decomposed  by  acids,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  bin-iodide  of  mercury.    This  double  salt  is  readily 
prepared  by  mixing,  in  the  proportion  of  atom  and  atom,  solu- 
tions of  bi- cyanide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  each 
dt^Iveid  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  wtttisr;  after  a  short  time 
silvery  scales  (resembling  acetate  of  mercury)  make  their  ap- 
pearance,  which  constitute  ihe  compotufid  in  question.     The 
circumstance  of  this  sdlt  being  decomposed  by  all  the  ordiiwry 
acids,  (except  hydrocycinic,)  Would  at  first  sight  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  not  capable  of  detecting  the  hydrochloric   in 
particular ;  but  as'  the  only  other  impurities  likely  to  be  present 
in  hydrocyanic  acid  are  sulphuric  and  tartaric  aci(ls,f  if  the  ap^ 
propriate  tests  of  these  latter  do  not  indicate  their  presence, 
then  the  formation  of  bin-iodide  of  mercury  on  the  addition 
of  d  crystalline  scale,  or  solution  of  the  above  salt,  may  be 
considered  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid.     It  may  be  also  stated,  that  the  only  hydro- 
cyanic acid  likely  to  contain  sulphuric,  namely,  that  prepared 
from  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  can  be  generally  recog- 
nized by  its  possessing  a  slight  bluish  or  blnish-green  colour, 
which  is  quite  distinctively    The  mode  of  detecting  the  pre- 

*  This  salt  has  been  analyzed  by  Professor  Apjohn,  who  finds  it  to  contain  an 
atom  of  each  of  its  constitaentt. 

f  Bitber  ftee  or  conAmad  nilh  po^mk  as  a  hi-tartmts,  in  tht  add  pteptnd 
by  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

t  Owiog  probably  to  its  holding  in  aolntion  a  small  qssntity  of  pnissian  bine. 
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sence  of  hydrodilorlc  in  hydrocyanic  acid^  just  detailed^  has  the 
advantage  over  those  generally  in  use  of  being  very  readily  ap- 
plied, to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
agent is  perfectly  simple.  With  reference  to  the  latter  it  may  be 
observed,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  this  salt  in 
a  separate  state,  with  a  view  to  its  application  as  above ;  it  will 
suffice  to  add  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  suspected  to  contain  the 
impurity  under  discussion,  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  bi- 
cycaiide  of  mercury,  and  afterwards  a  drop  of  dilute  solution  of 
hydriodate  of  potash.  In  experimenting,  however,  in  this  way, 
great' care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  an  excess  of  hydriodate 
of  potash,  as  it  dissolves  the  bin-iodide  of  mercury ;  this  me- 
thod, where  the  quantity  of  impurity  present  is  very  minute,  is 
by  no  means  so  delicate  as  the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  the 
double  salt,  a  yellowish  red  coloration  of  which  will  take 
place  where  only  f^xs  P^^  ^^  hydrochloric  acid  is  present 
This  method  of  testing  the  presence  of  the  latter  is  in- 
applicable to  the  alcoholiased  acid  of  Germany,  as  the  bin- 
iodide  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  colourless  solution. 
If  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  ;acid  (or  of  any  jof  the  other 
acid  impurities)  have  been  ascertained,  their  neutralization 
can  be  readily  effected  t>y  the  addition  of  successive  small 
portions  of  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  as  long  as  any 
is  dissolved.  When  the  acid  contaminations  have  been  neu- 
tralized, (and  filtration,  if  necessary,  performed,)  the  estimate 
of  the  strength  of  the  acid  may  be  proceeded  in  according  to 
the  method  of  Dr.  Ure,  substituting  for  the  red  precipitate 
which  he  employs,  per-oxide  of  mercury,  thrown  down  from  a 
solution  of  per-salt  by  an  excess  of  potash,  as,  independent  of 
minium  and  other  adulterations,  the  red  precipitate,  from  the 
mode  of  its  preparation,  almost  always  includes  a  little  bi-per- 
nitrate  of  mercury.  To  those  practitioners  who  are  accustomed 
to  chemical  manipulation,  the  method  of  Orfila,  pi*ecipitation  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  fully  as  expeditious,  and  certainly  affords 
more  strictly  accurate  results. 

Not  only  may  the  peroxide  of  mercury  be  used  for  estimating 
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the  Btrength  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  also  for  the  detection  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  it,  by  tiie  foUowiog  proceeding,  which 
k  less  delicate  than  that  already  detailed :  dissolve  in  the 
acid  a  little  peroxide  of  mercury ;  ^hen  the  solution  is  com- 
plete, add  either  caustic  potash,  lime  water^  or  carbonate  of 
potash;  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  present,  the  two  former  will 
give  rise  to  the  usual  precipitation  of  peroxide,  and  the  latter  ht 
flie  di-carbonate  of  mercury,  of  an  ochre-brown  colour;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  have  been  pure,  no  change  ensues.' 
These  phenomena  are  no  doubt  owing  to  the  feeble  tffinity  6x« 
isting  between  cyanogen  and  the  alkaligenous  metals,  potassium^ 
sodium,  &c«  To  this  same  cause  also  must  be  attributed  dief 
formation  of  the  double  salt,  of  which  I  have  proposed  the  ap^ 
plication  already  detailed.  The  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of 
the  medicinal  acid  has  been  long  matter  of  complaint,  and 
examination  of  many  specimens  has  convinced  me  that  evetl 
where  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as  to  quantity  of 
material,  have  been  observed,  slight  variations  in  the  method  of 
conducting  the  different  steps  of  the  process  exert  a  material 
influence  on  the  strength  of  the  product.  ^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  expectjed  that 
in  preparing  this  substance  on  the  large  scale,  ah  agent  of  unr- 
form  strength  can  be  obtained ;  our  obligations  are  therefore 
the  greater  to  those  whose  recent  and  successful  endeavours*  to 
accomplish  this  end  have  furnished  the  profession  with  the 
means  of  extending  the  use  of  this  powerful  agent,  and  of  pro- 
secuting, with  security,  inquiries  as  to  its  ulterior  therapeutic 
applications. 


*  The  latest  method,  I  heliere  that  devised  by  Mr.  Everitt,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London ~ the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  silver 
hj  hydrocloric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  appears  to 
be  a  very  simple  and  excellent  one ;  the  cyanide  of  silver  has  the  advantage  ovdr 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  in  beiog  very  readily  prepared  and  easily  kept. 
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Art.  XIIL— Gb»^  if  PmUaihm  m  the  Feins  ef  the  mfp9t 
BxtremUies.     By  CSiaries  Benmi^  BL  D^  M.  B.  I.  A^i 
Member  of  the  Royal  OoUege  of  SnrgeoDS  m  Ii^biiKi 
of  tile  Surgeons  of  tlM  City  of  Dublia  HoqiitBl^  &c  && 

Mart  OLirat,  «t  60,  of  middle  stature,  pale>  wealg  and  ema- 
dated,  >ras  admitted  into  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  on  the 
XBoming  of  the  14th  of  Augosty  1835.  She  could  scarcely  givc^ 
any  acoout  of  herself,  except  that "  it  was  all  about  her  heart'^ 
Jlie  foUowing  notes  of  her  case  were  taken  as  soon  as  she  was 
placed  in  bed : — She  talks  incoherently ;  is  yery  restless,  tossing 
the  clothes  about,  and  seenung  imeaiy  in  eveiy  position;  pulse 
ffi,  soft  and  regular;  tongue  clean;  eyes  dear;  skin  natural. 
Pn,  placing  the  fingers  lightly  oTctr  the  apex  of  the  heart  a  sen- 
pation  is  commanicated  to  them  not  unlike  that  whidi  emphy- 
eema  of  the  cellular  tissue  would  occasion,  but  it  is  lost  on  the 
least  increase  of  pressure.  Resonance  very  dull  over  the  whole 
pf  the  prfscordial  region;  impulse  considerable,  may  be  felt  as 
high  as  the  clavides,  and  peculiarly  strong  in  the  epigastrium; 
a  loud  bellows  murmur  is  heard  over  all  the  region  of  the  heart, 
iKMnetinies  mingled  with  a  rasping  noise;  the  latter  is  best 
heard  in  the  second  sound,  the  former  in  the  first;  vesicular 
,1'espiration  every  where  distinct 

Aug*  15.  She  becaine  comatose  last  night,  and  has  not  since 
Jipoken;  lace  flushed;  some  old  cicatrices  were  observed  on  the 
«»lp,  when  shaved;  pupils  moderately  contracted;  skin  natural. 

While  feeling  her  pulse,  and  reflecting  on  the  symptoms  be- 
fore me,  I  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  pulsation  in  a  ?ein 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Further  examination  showed  a  dis- 
tinct pulsation  in  every  superficial  vein  of  the  two  upper  extre- 
mities. The  veins  were  prominent,  and  their  motion  was  easily 
seen,  but  I  could  not  feel  it.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  attendance, 
however,  assured  me  they  fdt  it  The  pulsation  was  isochronous 
with  that  of  the  radial  artery,  but  a  little  later,  following  it  after 
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an  lotBrval  of  time^  whicb^  when  oarelaUy  atlieiided  t<s  o6iilA  be 
^rtafiictttrily  appreciated.  I  cnuaained  tbe  niperfidal  veins  cif 
t&e  trimk  and  lower  extiemities:  ,tti^  were  aniaU  and  iiiotion-« 
ktt.  Tit  tbe  neek  the  exteisnal  jugidarf  WMe  also  smatl;  I 
could  not  say  they  pulsated,  for  there  was  a  tremidous  molioii 
inniaaumeaied  to  thein  by  the  inieiiial  jagidara  and  carotids, 
which  beat  vehemently,  and  prevented  aceurate  bbservatioiij 
Hie  Kiteiiial  jugulars  became  greatly  diateoded  md  collapsed 
during  each  aet  of  respimtion,  whilst  a  eonliised  tremnhms  piilse 
incboDaatty  agitated  them. 

I  oouid  learn  very  little  of  fliis  woman's  previoas  history,* 
thought  sent  an  iataUigent  pupil  to  isearch  it  out  at  her  late  rew 
adem^  He  oosld  only  aspertmn  that  for  the  last  six  moiittai 
she  suffered  very  much  from  palpitations  and  headaches;  Aal 
she  waa  greatly  addicted  to  the  aae  of  asdent  spirits^  and  duHng 
iataodoBtion  had  often  received  wounds  oii  the  head;  that  she 
tfas  aU^  to  follow  her  usual  occupation  (selling  fruit)  untS  m 
few  days  before ;  and  that  she  wai  a  Scotchwoman. 

lo  the'eveningiaf  Ais  day  I  took  ten  oonoes  of  bload  from 
herarm>  and  was  surprised  to  iadthat  it  did  MA'tome  pd^ 
iakum,  aldmigh  pdsotioh  was  obscHrved  in  some  of  ^  venut 
Mow  thtt.bandageL  On  looking  al  the  van%  after  die  Ueed^ 
ing^they  seemed  to  be  much  more  diminished  in  sizer  than  losuU 
lave  expected  fipom  the  ^piandty  of  blood' draim  ofl^  and  all  pul-^ 
sation  had  ceased  t  This  hist  cireumstanbe  disappointed  me  m 
0M)d  deal,  as  I  had  qieQtioaed  the  case  to  some  medical  fijenda 
wto>  intended  to  visit  her  neoLt  mpmiag.  The  blood-letting,  was 
decidedly  useful  to  her;  she  was  less,  stupid,  and  tfaieheart'ktac^ 
tiaa  was  less  tumnhnous. 

IGAu  Still  comatose;  pupils  contracted;  she  moves  all  hev 
Kinfas.  equally  well,  or  equally  ill ;  shows  no  sign  o(  intelligenee, 
but  is  inevy  sensible  to  stisMiA.  The  veins  are  collapsed,  and 
totaily  devoid  of  polsation.  Fiilse  in  tbe  radial  artery  80; 
tisiBa  ta  90  when  she  is  roiisedL  Physioal  signs  of  the  heart's 
acticxi  as  at  first  report 
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■*  19th.  She  oontmued  as  ob  II10  16thy  with  very  litQe  8iteni<r 
|ioi»5  until  this  momiDg,  when  her  left  arm  and  leg  were  found 
to  be  flexed,  and  aomewhai  rigid*  Hie  yeins  had  resamed  their 
distended  appearance,  and  pulsation  was  dislkicUy  viribk  is 
aUasatJirsL 

My-  coUeagnes  and  the  hospital .  pupils  now  jmned  me  ia 
observing  the  pulsations.  The  veins  wa«  seen  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  respiration,  becoming  turgid  towards  the  end  <tf  exp* 
ration,  and  flaccid  when  inspiration  was  nearly  com^dete.  Ia 
botli  states,  however,  their  pulsation  went  on  regularly,  beating 
as  often  as  the  artery,  80  in  a  minute,  but  a  little  afte^  it.  Tkeie 
was  no  doubt  of  this,  tliough  the  interval  was  very  minute.  The 
stethoscope  did  not  show  any  change  in  the  cardiac  symptoms 
nnoe  the  first  day's  report 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  carious  phenomena  be- 
fore us  was  now  considered,  and  as  the  discussion  induced  ub  to 
note  more  particularly  the  circumstances  of  the  case>  I  may 
briefly  state  the  substance  of  it 

(  Two  opinions  were  supported  by  opposite  aides:  Ist^  that 
Ae  pulsation  was  derived  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  aendp* 
ing  on  its  blood  through,  the  capillaries  into  the  veins ;  2d»  that 
it  was  derived  ftom  the  rif^  suiie  of  the  bear^  and  depended  oa 
tegmrgilation* 

In  support  of  the  fonn^  opinion,  it  was  observed,  Ist,  that 
pressure  on  the  brachial  or  subclavian  arteries  stopped  the  pul* 
sation,  but  that  it  was  unafl^ted  by  pressing  on  a  vein. 
2&d.  That  the.  valves  a^ted  perfectly,  as  could  be  seen  by 
emptying  a  portion  of  vein  just  below  a  valve,  and  therefore  Ihal 
regurgitation  was  impossible.  3rd.  That  the  venous  pulse  400* 
ourred  at  such  an  interval  after  the  arterial  as  was  inconfflstent 
with  regurgitation,  but  might  be  expected  if  the  blood  liad  \o 
travcl-TOund  by  the  capillaries.  And  4th.  That  the  debilitated 
condition  of  the  patieht  might  have  so  relaxed  the  capillaries  as 
to  allow  of  an  unusually  free  communication  between  the  arteries 
and  veins. 
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^  Th  an^er  to  these  ctfguments^  and  in  favonr  of  regurgitatiotf , 
it  was  urged,  Ist^  that  pressure  on  the  brachial  or  subclavian 
arteries  also  acted  more  or  less  on  the  prindipai  veins  which  ac- 
companied them ;  besides  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  the  veins  received,  it  would  render  their  pulsation  less 
evident,  in  the  some  way  that  the  bleeding  did ;  but  that  the 
free  smastomosis  would  make  amends  for  the  slight  itilerroption 
-occasioned  by  pressing  on  a  superficial  vein*  2nd.  That  though 
tlie  valves  acted  well  when  the  vein  was  emptied  behind  them, 
tiiey  would  not  prevent  an  impulse  from  being  conveyed  along  a 
distended  vessel ;  and  that,  in  fact^  if  each  valve  were  merely 
4farQWn  suddenly  across  the  venous  tube  it  would  cause  a  puke, 
though  ever  so  perfect  in  its  valvular  function.  3rd.  That  tlie 
yielding  coats  of  the  veins  would  serve  to  retard  the  rapidity  of 
the  returning  wave,  and  thus  account  for  the  momentary  delay 
in  their  beat  And  4th.  That  the  arterial  pulse  was  not  strong 
•enough  to  justify  us  in  supposing  that  it  could  be  continued  on 
to  the  veins ;  nor  was  there  any  ground  for  saying  that  the  ca- 
pillaries were  relaxed.         <     > 

20th.  All  the  phenomena  as  yesterday.  As  Mood-letting 
4iad  been  attended  with  some  benefit  to  the  patient  wh^  prac- 
tised before,  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  few  ounces  more.  T^e 
blood  flowed  distinctly  per  saltum.  It  was  like  arterial  Mood 
in  <$6l5ur,  but  of  much  thinner  consistence*  The  c^halic  vein 
near  the  bend  of  the  arm  was  the  one  sdeoted  for  the  vene- 
section, HI  order  that  it  might  not  be  influenced  by  any  arleiy. 
After  the  removal  of  eight  ounces  the  pulsation  ceased.  .  Hie 
^nii  was  bound  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  no  motion  in  the  veins 
of  either  extremity  could  afterwards  be  seen.  -  She  died ' the  fol* 
lowing  night. 

Aut^sjff  twdw  hoiurs  after  death.  •  On  opening  the  chest 

«the  lungs  were  found  almost  universally  connected  to  the  costal 

'parietes  by  very  old  and  strong  adhesions.    There  was  no  fluid 

<in  the  pleunu    The  lungs  were  healthy,  quite  free  from  disease 

of  any  kind ;  they  were  not  even  congested.    The  perumtlum 
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,  wab  h^ihy  s  U  emilatn^d  b  Iktle  fenm,  but  ilot  meie  A^ 
t€»{teii  8060  without  duteaat.  The  heart  mm  ni  least  ^oe  the 
jisualbbe.  Th0aQriciikrippeiidag^eipeett]ly  the  left;  were 
teoiaitably  large.  Th0  lri|^  mricle  W4a  dilated,  and  a  little 
iyt)erti^ophied.  At  the  pe^terior  olargin  of  the  fofaante.  otale 
ft  pertiele  of  osseous  natter  ma  observed.  Tha  righftaurkulo* 
rvebtriedaropeniBg  waa  Very  lai^  and  gapingi^  The  n^  rem- 
Iricle  waa  diliited  and  bypeitrophied.  Ita  cairity  waa  twice  as 
)Mrgfi,  aad  ills  willa  twiee  aa  thick  aausual^  Tkeflooting;  mar^ 
gioB.  of  Hbe  trieuspid  wilvea  were  tbid&ened  and  stildded  with 
^mall  cartibginous  tiodutes.  The  pulmdnluy  artery  waii  healthy^ 
^buA  itS'Valvee  iippeared  sdniewhat  tf»ickened>  and  their  ooipeia 
iSMUDoidea  amcb  developed.  The  left  aurkde  waa  enlu^gsdt 
'it»  walla  thiek^oed^  and  fte  Kmng  aaembrane  poculiariy  trbite 
«Bid  opaque.  Ilie  opting  firon  it  iat»  the  ?entride  wae  toe 
fomtk  to  admt  the fitiger ;  it waaaii  irregular  sUt-lfte  ofieiiin^ 
(Si^itoupded  with  bartilfligkibus  and  osseous  deposits.  The  1^ 
jyentritde  utosdilated»  iti  walls  a  little  thidbsned,  but  Softer  and 
paler  than  those  of  the  right  The  tuitial  valvea  ooatained 
4!alcaiMua  ahd  tartilaginous  deports.  The  aortic  valves  were 
.grei^  Huokeoedp  and  filled  adth  osseous  mattor*  The  aorte 
4kaqbad  osseous  depositi.  The  aaperior  veaa  wms^  the  illIlolBi^ 
fiate^  ji%ukur  and  subclavia^  veQi%  were  alit  up^  aud  csirafuHy 
(StaoBubed;  nothiug  peculiar  waa  observed  iu  them ;  their  coats 
.were  of  the  uteial  a{4)earanee«  aad  Uieir  valves  m  the  ordinary 
.aitupitioQa.  The  abdominal  vifceray^erB  healiby.  The  braim 
fim  p^le  and  bloodless ;  it  showed  no  sign  of  coDfe^f^  uor  of 
^auy  diaaase  etoqpit  tbet  the  venbrielea  coDtemed  about  half  a9 
j|ifi90  qC  oleiir  serum*, 

0 

I  had  one  of  the  arms  removed  from  the  body,,  and  carefiiUy 
:ii\jepted  fio«>  the  blacUal  Artery,  Fini^  wtt»  laij^a^  diluted 
ynO^  oU  of  turpentjtte»  and  ccdMired  with  vereiiUpn  waa  aaed, 
.'but  40^  a  particle  of  iiue^ioia  passed  into  the  v^as.  TUm  v^aea 
'.^the  lattet  alae  resisted  the  l^ssage  of  a  fluid  from  atrwdi  tl> 

ilfl' famhehes. 
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I  tliink  the  poH  mortem  decided  the  question  «8  to  th^. 
cause  of  the  veifto4i8  pttUetloti.    The  left  ventricle  "was  not  at  all 
iaeraased  in  power  i  it9  walU,  tboitgh  slightly  thickened)  were 
pale  and  floft;  aad  even  if  its  power  were  increased,  the  aorta 
presented  obstadeftiSuflBcient  to  counterbalonoe  that,  as  was  in-^ 
deed  evident  from  the  weakness  of  the  pulse  in  theTadialartery* 
bjection,  toci,  showed  that  there  was  no  Telaxation  of  the  ca-* 
pillaries.    It  oould  not  therefore  be  maintained  that  the  putsQ 
was  tranaferred  through  the  cainllaries  on  to  the  veins.    Agaiiii 
the  veins  could  not  ha^e  received  their  pulse  from  t^e  rigb^ 
amioles  forth^  diastole  always  yotUoi&e^i,  though  at  an  ex^ 
ceedtngljr  short  interval,  the  diastole  of  the  arteries.    Neither 
was  there  any  thing  in  the  coats  of  tbe  veins  to  account  for  i^ 
IMF  in  the  teighbolAiog  arteries.    It  is  to  the  conditioi) -^  the 
right  venltride  ioe  must  JMkf&r  the  efficient  iXiuse.   Thli  vem 
tride  we  find  hypeltr^hied,  aikd  the  auriculo<-ven^icular 
i^g  dilated ;  bo  Ihai  rc^i^itaftion  into  th^  auride  wa<  ii 
and  as  this  wqald  ooour  with  considerable  forc^  it  ia  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  iDapolsb  Would  be  oMnonunioated  along  tM 
dilated  veins,  mw  t^  thdr  small  paitiificatioils.    The  vdves  in* 
teroepted  the  shock  when  the  vieins  vrere  flaceid ;  b«jt  hi  thediai* 
tended  state  of  the  vessda  Aie  shock  was  sent  from  valve.fo 
.valve  evea  by  the  very  force  wid»  which  th»f  were  thrown  acnM 
their  tnbesr    And  thi«  dmy  be  mppoudd  to  take  plaoe  n^kboirt 
any  Impeifection  i^.the.valvei^  which  secsari  quite  sound.  The 
pulsation  following  that  of  the  arteries  may  be  explained  by  tb^ 
)not!9  yicldhig  Btruotare  of  the  vein%  whjdi  would,  ^^ubtless, 
^letaid  t|M  i^ta  a|  which  the  iappoMa  was  transmitted*      ,        ^ 
I  fiad  that  venonss  pjalseftion  has  very  raidy  beenobaelrved  to 
«xlelid  beyond  the  jagdars.    It  does  not  appear  that  Senaq, 
iLanciai,  Coryi8art,J3^rtia,  leiaennecj  or  Hc^,  ever  met  wi^ 
aw^h  a  case.    Laennec  tders  to  a  pumper  on  the  subject  in  tb^ 
Memoires  ale  PAcqdemie  des  Sciences^  by  Hunauld ;  but  op 
aeavebiag^ £v  U m  wdi  jiaper  co^  discovered.    I'foun4, 

however,  a  case  related  by  fiombertia  the  Memoires  for  1701^: 
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and  as  Laennec  does  not  mention  the  Tolume  in  whicii  Hu- 
nauld's  case  is  recorded^  I  think  it  probable  he  quoted  frcNn 
memory^  and  mistook  the  writer's  name.  Hombert  states  (bat 
the  pulsation  in  the  veins  did  not  correspond  in  frequency  to 
that  of  the  arteries ;  that  it  was  only  to  be  observed  during  pa* 
roxysms  of  the  disease  (asthma)  with  which  his  patient  was 
afflicted ;  and  that  the  post  mortem  exhibited  great  dilatation 
of  all  the  cavities  of  the  hearty  with  thinning  of  their  parietes^  and 
large  poly|H  extending  from  the  ventricles  into  some  branches 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries.  He  attributes  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  veins  to  regurgitation  during  the  morbid  palpitations 
of  the  heart ;  whilst  the  arterial  pulse  was  occasioned  by  the  re* 
gular  action  of  the  ventricle. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  a  note  in  Blumenbach's  Fhyaology^  say«i 
^'  In  a  young  lady  whom  I  lately  attended  for  chronic  catarrh, 
accompanied  by  violent  cough,  from  which  she  idtimately  reco» 
vered,  aU  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  foreanna  dis- 
tinctly pulsated  synchronously  with  the  arteries."  Hiis  is  all 
lie  says,  but  from  the  place  where  he  introduces  it,  I  would  sop* 
pose  he  attributed  this  pulse  to  the  acdon  of  the  veins  diem* 
selves.  It  is  in  a  note  to  the  following  paragraph  in  the  text  of 
Blumenbach :  ''  llie  existence  of  vital  powers  in  the  venmm 
trunks  is  probable  from  the  example  of  the  liver  and  placenta^ 
and  fmm  experiments  instituted  on  living  animals.  We  for* 
merly  mentioned  the  muscular  appearance  in  the  extreme  veins 
near  the  heart." 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  June,  1832,  Dr.  Ward 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  in  whose  hands  and  arms  venous 
pulsation  was  observed  for  three  days.  The  patient  had  lost 
large  quantities  of  blood  for  an  incipient  pneumonia,  and  was 
further  debilitated  by  miscarriage.  He  attributes  the  pulsation 
to  the  '^  excessive  reaction  of  the  heart  pushing  the  thin  and 
impoverished  blood  through  the  capillaries  straight  on  into  the 
▼eins.^'  As  the  woman  recovered  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
aeardung  for  a  more  probable  cause. . 
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In  the  fowrfh  vokmie  of  die'  Dublin  Hoq^tal  Reports  we 
have  the  dHbil^  of  a  case  which  Dr.  Davis  saw.  The  only 
morbid  appcfeitailee  disG!6tered  on  ctissecti^n  wab,  th&t  the  left 
ventricle'  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and 'firmer  than  natuml.  H^ 
diinte'thei^  (^uld  be  '« no  'doubt  of  (be  ilict*  tfiat  die'  pulsation 
had  Ijeen  eonfintMd  frbto  the  heart  through' tfte  aorterieb  and  ca- 
pillaries to  the  veins."  But  the  phenomena 'which  led'fafim  to 
li^s  eondusibn  were  all  pi^iBsent  ini  my  case;  and  yet  t  am  sure 
there  can  be  '^no  doubt  of  the  ftet  that  the  pulsatioa^  depended 
on  a  totally 'dfffemit  caose;' 

Dr.  Graves  mentions  incidentally  (in  Iftie  Dublin  Jomnal, 
Sept.  1834,)  two  cases  of  venous  pulsation ;  but  he  gives  no  de- 
tails, nor  does  he  offer  any  explanation  of  their  cause.  From 
the  manner  in  which  ttiey  are  there  brought  in,  hdwever,^  we 
might  suppose  he  thought  they  depended  on  Ifae  action  of  the 
left  ventricle.  And  yet  in  one  of  his '  lectures^  published  in .  the 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.  1831,  he  seems  to  advocate  the  action 
ef  lAe  etiais  of  Che  veins  themselves  as  the  more  probable  cidise. 

These  are  almost  all  the  notices  I  find  of  general  venous 
pobatio^i  tad  on[  renewing  them  t  doi  net  think  they  aitbrd 
any  priie/^Aidt'it  depended  eiiher  on  the  ftyrce  of  the  l^ft'i»en- 
Irieto  traliiMttt^  Uh'dUgfa  die  capillaries,  nor  on  any  indepen- 
dent ai^tiofl  of  the  veins,  th^mselvesl'^  AUliie  arguments  in  fa- 
vonr  of  either  of  these  opiniens  taright  'hat«s  been,  and*  indeed 
were  adVeended  in  the  cabe  which  I  have  rekted.  And  yet  the 
^Bssection  prof>edy  I  think;  inooritestably,  ttM  hypertrophy  with 
ffiatation'ofttid  right  ventricle,  was  ttie  true  cause. 

Thiscei^riso^  goes  t&  eenfiiWflie!  opiaibti  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Dublin  Hb^ital'  ttejports  respeetmg 
jugular  pidnlibn.  Tittay  quetd  the'Wofds  otthis  acctit<ate  ob- 
server; '^  There  is  in  all  cases  a  little  infltox  into  the  right  au* 
ricle  durinj^  the  confHictiDti  of  ks  eorreqxiRding  ventride,  but 
the  great  swdKng  6f  Hke  jugular  veins  is  only  seen  when  extra- 
ordUiary  ^fllbrts  ^^e  made,  or  where,  from  any  enlargement  of 
(he  right  sid^  of  tte^  heart;  it  is  capable  of  containing  a  larger 
vot.  viif.  ^o.  23.  2x 
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quantity  of  blood  than  it  can  readily  transmit  through  the  lungs. 
On  these  occasions  it  is  that  the  pulsations  of  the  jugular  yeins 
become  evident  They  are  synchronous  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  can  more  readily  take  place  when  the  ri^t  ventricle 
has  been  pretematurally  dilated,  as  it  is  not  likdy  that  the  valve 
will  increase  in  sixe  in  proportion  as  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening  enlarges." 

In  relating  this  case  I  have  not  given  any  details  of  the 
treatment,  because  my  object  was  simply  to  direct  attention  to 
the  curious  phenomena  of  venous  pnlsation,  and  to  the  explana- 
tion which,  in  this  instance,  the  dissection  afforded. 


Art.  XIV. — On  the  Treatment  of  Croup.  By  Dr.  Kirbt, 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Under  the  head  of  Bibliographic  Notices  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Dublin.  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science,  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  is  very  properly  directed  to  a  new 
method  of  treating  croup,  pursued  by  Dr.  Lehman,  Staff  Surgeon 
at  Torgan,  and  consisting  in  nothing  more  than  the  application 
of  hot  water  to  the  region  of  the  larynx  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease.  The  plan  is  announced  as  simple,  easily  ap- 
plied, free  from  injurious  effects  to  the  constitution,  and  eflBca- 
cious;  for  Dr.  Lehman  affirms  that  it  has  not  yet  foiled  in  his 
hands  when  seasonably  applied,  and  that  it  has  been  used  in 
many  cases  successfully  in  several  families  he  attends,  before 
his  assistance  could  be  procured. 

The  simplicity  of  a  remedy  often  opposes  its  general  re- 
ception, and  it  especially  stands  a  chance  of  bemg  wholly  put 
aside,  when  the  disease  for  which  it  is  proposed  is  one  of  known 
severity,  of  rapid  progress,  and  most  frequently  of  fatal  issue. 
My  personal  experience  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  fortunate 
efficacy  of  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  Dr.  Lehman's,  gives  me 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  report  of  his  successftd  manage- 
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ment  of  this  cUmgerous  diflease ;  at  the  same  time  that  his  au- 
thority, and  the  sanctioii  of  our  valuable  national  Journal,  en- 
courage me  to  lay  before  the  profession  the  treatment  I  recom* 
mend  during  the  first  hours  of  an  attack  of  croup. 

Without  attempting  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  fact,  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  this  disease  in  the 
children  of  certain  fiimilies ;  and  so  strongly  has  repeated  ob- 
servation fixed  such  a  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  when  one 
suflfers,  I  think  it  prudent  to  examine  the  other  young  members 
of  the  group,  to  awaken  vigilance,  and  to  take  such  precaution 
as  circumstances  may  suggest ;  at  the  same  time  I  instruct  the 
persons  in  charge  in  the  means  to  which  they  should  have  in- 
stant recourse  the  moment  they  are  alarmed  by  the  peculiar 
cough  and  dangerous  respiration. 

My  first  advice  is,  that  the  neck  shall  be  invested  with  a 
bolster  of  hot  salt,  sufliciently  long  to  surround  it  thoroughly, 
and  suflSciently  full  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  cervical  hollow ;  a 
flannel  case  is  to  be  preferred  to  linen.  When  the  former  can- 
not be  procured,  a  large  woollen  stocking  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer as  a  convenient  substitute.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  too  tightly  stufied,  as  then  it  would  force  the  head  into  a 
constrained  position,  and  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles;  besides  it  cannot  be  so  conveniently  accom- 
modated to  the  form  of  those  parts  with  which  it  is  designed  to 
lie  in  contact.  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  an  application 
would  be  found  to  be  more  than  cumbersome;  but  if  it  is  laid 
on  carefully,  and  so  contrived  that  its  weight  shall  rest  on  the 
shoulders  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax,  I  can  promise  that  no 
inconvenience  will  be  experienced.  The  common  salt  in  use 
for  culinary  purposes  is  that  which  I  have  employed ;  it  should 
be  quickly  heated  to  a  temperature  of  which  the  hand  is  impa- 
tient ;  by  the  time  it  is  ready  for  use  it  will  be  cooled  down  to 
a  heat  agreeable  to  our  purposes. 

This  remedy  acts  very  quickly  as  a  rubefacient;  and  this 
efiect  id  produced  much  beyond  the  limits  of  its  contact  The 
face  soon  becomes  full^  florid,  and  the  same  appearances  are 
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perceptible  anmndihe  superior  parts  of  the  Iborax.  Hie  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  sun&ce.of  ibe  tfiuik  and  eKlremities  is 
soon  increased,  tlie  pulse  beats  with  an  .accelerated  stroke,  and 
with  a  pliancy,  fulness,  and  softness,  which  gives,  an  unenrnig 
promise  of  a  sudden,  general,  and  copious  perspiration.  When 
this  is  established,  it  is  truly  astonishing,  to  witness  the  npidity 
with  which  the  uneasiness  ^out  the  larynx,  the  almost  pathog- 
nomonic cough,  and  the  embarrassment  of  respiration,  disappear. 
The  sweat  firat  breaks  out  around  the  dry  cfitaplasBi;  itia  next 
visible  oq  the  face  and  chest,  and  then  it  pervades  the  other 
parts. 

When  this  perspiration  takes  place,  experience. authoEifles 
me  to  say  that  a  triumph. over  the  disease  has  been  obtained. 
However  the  remedy  is  to  be  renewed  rather  than  laid  aside, 
that  Ifae  advantage  gained  may  be  efiectually  confirmed.  The 
ordinary  means  by  which  perspiration  is  maintained  €Hre  hei^ 
to  be  employed ;  the  drinks  should  be  .rather  tepkl  tfa«  iiot, 
and  even  small  quantities  of  cold  water,  which  is  exceedin^y 
grateful,  ana  eagerly  wished  for,  may  occasionally  be  allowed. 

The  medicine  I  uniformly  pDescribe  is  a  mixture  of. ammonia, 
saturated  with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum ;  the  doses  of  which  I  alternate  with  two  grain  doses  of 
calomel  .and  James's  powder. 

By  management  of  these  means  diaphoresis  may  be  con- 
tinued for  twelve  hours ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  it 
may  be  Allowed  to  subside,  by  changing  the  application  less 
frequently,  and  at  each  time  employing  a  lower  degree  of  tem- 
Jperatiire.  But  these  remedies  should  not  wholly  be  laid  aside  for 
two  or  diree  days,.or  even  for  more,  should  there  beany  cough,  6r 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  preternatural  laryngeal  soimd.  While 
the  perspiration  continues  I  am  careful  not  to  risk  its  suppres- 
sion, by  the  use  of  purgatives ;  but  when  it  has  nearly  ceased, 
and  the  activity  of  the  disease  seems  to  be  well  controlled,  I 
administer  an  opening  mixture,  composed  of  tincture  of  jalap, 
magnesia  calcined,  electuary  of  scammony,  and  water.  This 
combination  agrees  well  with  the  stomach ;  acts  in  small  doses ; 
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its  operation  13  more  oertain  than  any  other  medicine  I  am  ac- 
^abted  with.  The  discharges  are  sufficiently  abundant;,  and 
the  whole  business  is  soon  at  an  end. 

The  cougb^  which  sometimes  continues  for  a  few  days,  ap- 
\  pears  to  me  to  be  best  treated  by  low  diet  and  mucilaginous 
mixtures,  to  which  squill,  hippo,  and  laudanum,  are  sometimes 
added  with,  much  advantage. 

Was  it  not  for  i|  note  signed  B.  J.  G.  appended  to  the  article, 
1^  which  I  have  beeamduced  toofier  these  observations,  the  last 
paragraph  would  have  included  all  I  had  to  say  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Lehman's  mode  of  practice.  But  the  matter  which  that 
note  contains  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  by  without 
the  notice  to  which  the  authority  from  which  it  emanates  b 
most  justly  entitled.  The  annotator  advises  the  inatant  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  one  or  both  arms,  or  from  the  jugular  vein. 
Now,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  the  rule  which  is  thus  delivered 
is  expressed  with  too  general  an  application.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  nnder 
Q^rtain  circumstances,  at  the  same  time  experience  assures  me 
such  a  decisive  remedy  may  be  employed  to  the  frustration  of 
that  fiecretion,  on  the  perfect  formation  of  which  the  removal  of 
the  early  sti^  of  the  disease  decidedly  appears  to  depend. 
Venesection  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  agent  in  all  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  in  none  is  its  virtue  more  completely  displayed 
than  in  those  engaging  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  such  terms 
being. taken  in  their  most  comprehensive  significi^on.  Yet 
still  it  may  be  prematurely  prescribed,  and  I  believe  the  reliance 
reposed  on  its  efficacy  not  uncommonly  disturbs  a  curative  func- 
tSm^  which  the  skin  is  disposed  to  perform.  The  sanatory 
eflEects  of  pearqpiration  in  sudden  diseases  affecting  any  part  of 
the  respiratoiy  apparatus  are  so  sufficiently  established,  even  in 
vulgar  opinion^  not  always  despicable,  as  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary to  do  inor0  than  allude  to  a  few.  examples  in  which^  its 
efficaoiousness  seeins  to  be  signally  displayed. 

One  man  who  has  a  casual  cold  **  upon  his  chest,'' .  as.  it  is 
said,  «eroi»e6  until  be  is  heated  and  perspires,  and  he  iretunis 
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relieved  from  the  nialady  with  which  he  set  out  Another 
who  has  long  had  some  chronic  catarrhal  affection,  feels  his 
chest  ^'  tight,  he  expectorates  less  than  usual,  and  his  breathing 
is  embarrassed ;"  he  sets  out  to  walk,  or  uses  his  horse  with 
activity,  and  thus  forcing  a  perspiration,  is  also  relieved  of  his 
inconvenience.  The  asthmatic  person  knows  the  importance  of 
a  copious  sweat,  and  I  say  our  remedies  are  of  little  use  except 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  produce  it ;  additional  covering  on 
the  front  of  the  chest  removes  many  a  trifling  pulmonary  aflec- 
tion,and  shields  the  wearer  against  attacks  to  which  he  had  been 
previously  much  exposed.  Females  of  fashion  seem  almost  in- 
tuitively impressed  with  the  susceptibility  to  which  their  costume 
makes  them  liable.  We  smile  at  the  flimsy  protection  they  use 
to  shield  themselves  from  inclemency  of  season  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  without  reflecting  upon  the  defence 
which  the  open  texture  of  the  material  they  employ  for  the 
purpose  is  accidentally  calculated  to  secure. 

For  the  reasons  assigned,  confirmed  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  which  venesection  exercises  over  all  secretions,  I  ab- 
stain from  its  use  in  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  If  the 
means  I  here  strongly  advocate  disappoint  expectation,  and  that 
the  lungs  participate  in  the  disease,  I  am  sure  the  attendant 
distress  will  be  alleviated  by  a  full  bleeding,  and  the  skin 
may  probably  be  thus  brought  into  a  state  permitting  a  whole- 
some degree  of  diaphoresis.  I  remember  a  remarkable  instance 
quite  to  the  point  A  fine  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  of 
unusual  obesity,  suffered  from  the  highest  inflammatory  stage  of 
croup,  when  I  was  called  to  perform  venesection,  which  had 
been  several  times  attempted  to  be  performed  by  the  persons  in 
attendance.  After  so  many  failures,  and  in  a  patient  of  so  great 
corpulency,  I  doubted  my  success,  and  I  suggested  to  the  father 
that  venesection  b^ng  impossible,  I  should  be  permitted  to  open 
an  artery.  I  selected  that  upon  the  instep,  then  beating  with  a 
prominent  force.  A  large  bleeding  was  taken ;  diaphoresis  soon 
followed,  and  the  alarming  symptoms  rapidly  disaf^peared. 
Great  heat  at  the  siurface  of  the  body,  with  much  frequency  of 
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the  puke  and  hardnessy  are  the  circumstances  which  warrant  this 
CYacuation,  and  according  to  which  its  an^ount  should  be  prin- 
cipally proportioned.  It  is  true,  venesection  brings  relief,  and 
the  consequence  is,  a  repetition  is  advised  w^enlhe  same  dis- 
tress which  it  previously  removed  has  again  returned.  It  is  also 
true,  the  disease  is  pronounced  inflammatory,  and  perhaps  it  is 
right  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  However,  of  this  I 
feel  assured,  that  iu  the  management  of  this  disease  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  whether  by  the  lancet  or  by  leeches,  is  often  car- 
ried to  an  injurious,  not  to  say  a  fatal  extent  In  truth,  was  the 
croup  to  be  cured  by  the  whole  cohort  of  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, the  grave  would  have  been  deprived  of  many  an  inmate 
which  it  now  embraces.  The  record  which  every  person  of 
experience  carries  about  him  proclaims  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  he  recommends.  Can  it  be  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is 
not  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent?  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  force 
of  the  objection  which  such  a  question  conveys,  and  so,  I  thinks 
will  every  one  who  has  the  power  of  taking  a  calm  review  of  his 
own  experience.  The  most  powerful  depletory  agents  have 
been  employed  in  every  degree,  and  we  may  almost  say,  in 
every  stage  of  the  disease,  without  any  result  from  which  confi* 
dence  in  the  practice  can  in  future  de  derived. 

Emetic  tartar  being  mentioned  by  the  talented  annotator  as 
a  remedy  to  be  used  after  venesection,  I  cannot  close  the  notice 
I  have  been  induced  to  take  of  the  treatment  by  Dr.  Lehman, 
without  an  expression  of  its  influence  on  croup.  Like  venesec- 
tion, when  too  early  employed,  it  withholds  diaphoresis  of  a 
warm,  salutary  character,  while  it  promotes  a  moisture  on  the 
surface,  which  to  the  hand  feels  thin  and  cold,  thus  giving  proof 
of  the  obedience  of  the  system  to  its  depressing  influence, 
against  which  the  remaining  powers  of  reaction  in  vain  contend. 
In  the  antiphlogistic  pressure  of  either  venesection  or  tartar 
emetic,  I  confess,  and  must  say,  I  have  no  confidence. 

Leeches  and  blisters  are  often  the  resource  of  men  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  pursuing  a  practice  of  routine.  I  have  never  seai 
these  meens4ecidedly  useful.  When  timidity  restrained  the  Ian- 
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cet,  I  have  known  the  former  to  be  prescribed  in  such  ill-judged 
numbers  that  the  child  died  of  hemorrhage  almost  before  the 
leeches  were  disengaged.  If  action  on  the  skin  be  at  any  time 
necessary,  the  more  sudden  the  means  by  which  it  i»  produced 
the  better ;  the  delayed  action  of  a  blister  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  it.  In  croup  its  action  is  never  beneficial,  and  I  dare  to 
say,  no  one  will  be  found  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  even  one  single 
fact  can  be  found  to  establish  the  propriety  of  the  continuance  of 
their  use.  For  my  own  part  I  will  never  prescribe  them,  while 
fhere  are  means  within  my  reach  by  which  the  skin  can  be  more 
suddenly  and  as  strongly  acted  upon.  The  value  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  counter-irritant  is  strongly  displayed  by 
the  brief  statement  which  follows.  A  boy  of  two  years  of  ag» 
was  brought  to  me  to  hospital  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  in  the 
advanced  and  most  unpromising  stage  of  croup.  I  saw  him  in 
the  hall  at  a  time  when  I  was  surrounded  by  my  pupils;  I 
pointed  their  attention  to  tiie  disease ;  I  said  I  had  no  hope, 
and  yet  I  would  try  an  experiment.  I  procured  a  piece  of  lapis 
infemalis,  and  applied  it  extensively  to  the  back  of  the  neck, 
as  if  I  designed  to  establish  a  large  issue ;  I  diall  only  add  that 
the  boy  was  quickly  relieved,  and  rapidly  recovered  from-  the 
extreme  danger  in  which  I  perceived  him  to  be  placed! 

Mercury  is  a  remedy  upon  which  I  am  induced  to  say  reli- 
ance cannot  be  reposed.  To  wait  for  its  efiects  is  to  waste  time 
of  precious  value.  I  never  saw  an  instance  in  whidi  it  produced 
any  change  in^  the  disease,  although  given  in  every  proportion 
of  dose,  and  in  all  its  forms  of  application. 

I  shall  dose  these  remarks  by  observing,  that  I  never  saw  a 
case  in  a  child,  of  twelve  hours*  duration,  which  did  not  resist 
alt  the  usual  remedies  of  routine.  If  candour  extracts  a  similar 
confossron  irom  persons  df  extensive  opportunity,  it  is  surely  high 
time  td  pass  from  a  fruitless  track,  and  to  start  into  a  new 
course.  That  which  I  recommend  is  however  suited  only  to 
the  period  of  invasion.  I  know  of  none  equal  to  control  the 
more  confirmed  stage  of  this  disease. 
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Wb  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  our  know- 
ledge of  phthisic  now,  uidess  we  look  back  to  the  books  that 
were  published  in  this  ooontry  not  fifty  years  ago*  Callen  in 
his  Practice  of  Medicine,  the  stondara  authority  of  that  day;, 
fresumed  that  cooBumption  depended  on  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs; 
and  eFeu  the  learned  Young,  who  published  so  lately  as  1815^ 
and  had  the  advantage  of  Bayle's  elaborate  work,  affirmed,  that 
though  we  could  not  certainly  say  what  the  causes  of  phthisis 
were,  we  could  say  what  they  were  not.  In  fact  though  Bayle 
added  much  to  our  knowledge,  yet  in  consecjuence  of  his  niime- 
rous  divisions  into  cancerous,  calculous  phthisis,  &c.  he  left  the 
subject  in  some  degree  of  confusion ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  Laennec 
that  we  owe  the  first  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  the  dis- 


llie  present  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  patbolo^  and 
avmptoms  of  phthisis  yet  published,  arid  the  author,  in  spite  of 
sil  that  ha*  been  done  by  others^  has,  by  a  combination  of  in^- 
d^tigaUe  industry,  with  a  talent  for  observation  rarely  pos«- 
eessed,  eontrived  to  add  much  to  the  (apparently  exhausted) 
pathology,  and  put  our  means  of  diagnosis  on  a  footing  more 
certain  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  hoped  for.  The 
translator,  who  has  ably  done  his  task,  for  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  fitted,  having  attended  hospitals  in  Paris 
for  four  years,  and  during  twelve  months  of  this  time  been  a 
diligent  disciple  of  Louis,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  work  by  his  judicious  notes  and  observations,  gives 
the  following  account  of  Louis*  labours,  which  will  best  set  forth 
Qie  strong  cmims  Uie  book  has  to  our  attention. 

VOL.  VUI.  NO.  23.  2  Y 
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<'  For  nearly  seven  years,  including  the  flower  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  (from  the  age  of  thirty-three  to  forty),  he  (Louis^  con- 
secrated the  whole  of  his  time  and  talents  to  rigorous  impartial  oh- 
servation.  All  private  practice  was  relinquished,  and  he  aUowed  no 
considerations  of  personal  emolument  to  interfere  with  the  resolution 
he  had  formed,  ror  some  time  his  extreme  minuteness  of  inquiry 
and  accuracy  of  description  were  the  subjects  of  sneering  and  ridicule, 
and  cut  bono  was  not  unfrequently  and  tauntingly  asked.  The  ab- 
sence of  any  immediate  result  seemed  for  a  time  to  justify  their  con- 
tempt of  a  method,  involving  too  much  labour  and  personal  sacrifice 
to  be  generally  popular  or  easily  imitated ;  and  M.  Louis  himself,  at 
moments  almost  yielded  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken.  No  sooner  were  his  facts  sufficiently  numerous  to 
admit  of  numerical  analysis,  than  all  doubt  and  hesitation  were  dissi- 
-pated,  and  the  conviction,  that  the  path  he  was  pursuing  could  alone 
conduct  him  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  became  the  animating  motive 
for  future  perseverance.  Many  of  the  results  to  which  he  arrived 
soon  attracted  general  attention ;  and  among  those  who  had  formerly 
derided  his  method,  while  they  admired  his  zeal,  he  found  many  to 
applaud,  and  a  few  to  imitate  him." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  plan  Louis*  adopted 
is  what  is  called  the  numerical  method.  A  great  number  of 
•cases  are  collected^  their  minutest  points  carefully  noted  down, 
all  theoretical  bias  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  mind,  and 
when  the  number  is  considered  sufficient,  conclusions  are  drawn, 
and  the  relative  frequency  of  facts  remarked  and  compared. 
This  is  described  by  the  translator  in  the  preface. 

<<  But  observation,  however  extended  and  exact,  is  of  itself  in- 
jsuffident  to  generate  conclusions,  for  collected  as  our  facts  must 
have  been,  through  a  series  of  months  and  years,  and  consisting  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  details,  no  memory  could  recall,  and  no  mind  could 
srasp,  their  complicated  relations  with  each  other.  To  accomplish 
tiiis,  the  ^numerical  method'  is  necessary,  that  is,  counting  the 
number  of  all  the  individual  facts,  comparing  their  relative  frequency 
in  cases  of  a  particular  class,  and  then  determining  their  real  value 
by  a  comparison  with  facts  of  other  classes  which  have  also  been  re^ 
•duced  to  similar  elements.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  our  author, 
and  which  must  be  adopted  by  all  who  seek  to  establish  truth  and  «p^ 
rive  at  general  results. 

This  method,  though  often  neglected,  can  scarcely  be  said 
*to  be  new,  all  great  physicians,  from  Hippocrates  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  probably  pursued  this  plan  of  studying  disease^ 
and  we  need  scarcely  refer  to  Andral's  admirable  **  CTinique  ;*• 
hut  perhaps  no  one  has  ever  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  iis  our 
author,  and  certainly  none  ever  manifested  more  ardour  or  per- 
'severance  in  the  pursuit 
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**  How  otherwise,''  the  translator  observes,  "  could  we  have  ascer- 
tained  that  tubercles  in  any  organ  of  the  body,  after  the  age  of  fifteen, 
involved  their  presence  in  the  lungs?  That  phthisis  almost  invariably 
eommences  in  the  upper  lobes  ?  That  it  is  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men  ?  That  pneumonia  is  more  easily  resolved  in  a  tubercu- 
lated  than  in  a  healthy  lung  ?  That  simple  bronchitis  commences  at 
the  base  of  the  lung,  pursuing  a  course  inverse  to  that  of  phthisis  ? 
That  chronic  peritonitis  indicates  pulmonary  tubercles  ?  That  acute 
affections,  when  free  from  complication,  are  generally  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  body,  or  one  part  of  an  organ,  if  single  ?  How  could  these 
and  many  other  results  be  obtained  but  by  rigorous  observation  and 
numerical  analysis.'' ' 

The  work  commences  with  the  pathology  of  phthisis.  He 
agrees  with  Laennec  that  "  the  existence  of  tubercles  ib  the 
lungs  is  the  cauae^  and  constitutes  the  special  character  of 
phdiisis;"  but  examined  with  the  most  minute  attention  every 
organ  in  the  body,  and  compares  the  effects  of  this  disease  witn 
the  effects  of  other  chronic  diseases  on  them.    He  says, 

<^  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  the  nul- 
monary  organs  were  not  the  only  ones  whose  functions  were  impeded, 
but  that  oUiers  were  the  seat  of.  extensive  morbid  alterations,  alone 
aaffident  to  produce  death ;  and  that  they  all  contributed  to  hasten 
the  catastrophe*" 

To  attempt  even  a  summary  of  these  alterations  would  lead 
us  beyond  the  limits  allotted  for  criticisms  in  this  periodical,  we 
shall  therefore  present  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  a  most 
important  part  in  itself,  tlie  pathology  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx, 
ana  trachea. 

<^  Of  these  three  continuous  organs,  parts  of  the  same  apparatus, 
analogous  in  their  structure,  and  susceptible  of  the  same  alterations, 
the  larvnx  alone  has  attracted  the  attention  of  observers  in  the  history 
of  phthisis:  Its  ulcerations  have  been  described,  but  those  of  the 
epiglottis  have  been  scarcely  mentioned,  and  those  of  the  trachea 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  cause  of  this  omission  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  frequently  no  symptoms  whatever  to 
announce  this  alteration,  and  also  to  the  practice  among  medical  men 
of  examining  those  organs  only  whose  functional  derangement  was 
more  pr  less  prominent  during  hfe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ulcerations 
of  the  epiglottis  are  not  uncommon  in  phthisis;  they  are  indeed 
almost  as  frequent  as  those  of  the  larynx,  for  in  102  cases  in  which 
the  respiratory  tube  was  carefully  examined,  they  exbted,  with  those 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  in  the  proportion  of  18,  22,  31. 

"  Ulcerations  of  the  Trmchea. — When  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  trachea  was  ulcerated  it  was  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
Sometimes,  however,  and  especially  when  the  number  of  ulcerations 
was  inconsiderable,  it  retained  its  natural  whiteness,     This  was  the 
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erne  in  tSx  out  of  the  thirty  observalioiis  where  ?re  have  reoMrkc^tbe 
alteration  Eluded  to ;  and  one  of  them  waa  an  exam^e  of  vtr^  ea- 
tensive  vlceration ;  it  ia  in  the  lower  half  of  the  tracneay  that  i%  in 
that  portion  of  it  where  ulcerations  are  the  largest  and  most  nume* 
rous,  that  the  redneaa  was  most  strongly  marked.  There  were  aB90* 
eiated  with  it,  in  about  one-fifth  of  the  cases^  a  slight  thickening  and 
inconsiderable  softening  of  the  nwcous  membrane. 

**  When  the  uloerations  were  smaUy  they  were  usnattv  eqnally 
scattered  throoghoiit  the  circumfercnee  of  the  trachea;  they  were 
of  a  round  or  oval  fornix  varying  from  a  hne  to  a  little  more  or  kss 
in  diameter  ;  the  mncous  membrane  round  their  edges  was  destroyed^ 
their  bottom  formed  by  the  cellular  tissue  slightly  or  not  at  all 
thickened,  their  edges  flat»  and  their  general  appearance  that  of  be- 
ing artifidally  produced.  It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  how  these  small 
ulceraftions,  with  their  flattened  edges  and  pink  colour,  should  hare 
escaped  notice,  when  the  trachea  was  net  minutely  examined,  or 
prenoosly  washed.  If  their  dimensions  were  more  eonsiderabley  ^y 
were  unequally  distributed ;  the  laigest  were  found  in  the  Aeshj^ 
portion  of  the  trachea.  The  mucoUs  membrane  retained  in  their 
vicinity,  as  abo  in  that  of  the  smaller  ulcerations,  the  thickness,  co- 
lour, and  consistence  which  it  possessed  iif  the  rest  of  its  surfoce. 
The  sub-nraeoHS  layer,  induratod  and  thickened,  formed  their  lining, 
or  even  this  was  eiUier  totally  or  partially  destroved,  and  the  muscu* 
iar  coat  exposed  in  the  corresponding  point.  This  last  tunic,  when 
thus  denuded,  was  in  two  or  three  instances  thicker  than  natun!, 
and  in  a  small  number  of  cases  we  found  it  more  or  less  deeply 
ulcerated. 

**  A  certaiu  number  of  the  cartilaginous  rings  were  sometimes 
denuded,  diminished  in  thickness,  and  either  partially  or  tekoUy  de- 
stroyed. This  last  alteration  we'  have  only  observed  twice,  whde  we 
have  seen  in  five  cases  the  complete  destruction  of  the  mucous  mem*- 
brane  of  the  trachea,  througnout  almost  the  whole  of  its  fleshy 
portion. 

'<  The  preference  which  the  large  ulcerations  almost  always  exhi- 
bit for  the  posterior  portion  of  the  trachea,  may  perhaps  find  a  solu- 
tion in  the  constant  passage  of  the  sputa,  and  iheir  more  or  leas 
prolonged  contact  on  this  particular  part.  For,  if  too  exciting  liquids 
produce  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  we  might  expect  the  same  effect  on  the  trachea  from  the 
no  doubt  irritating  influence  of  the  excreted  fluid.  Besides  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  grounds  why  the  ulcerations 
of  the  epiglottis  exist  (as  we  shall  prove  farther  on  to  be  the  case) 
only  on  its  lower  surface,  the  one  most  frequently  in  contact  with 
the  sputa. 

<<  But  while  we  admit  that  the  expectorated  matter  may  have  & 
decided  influence  both  as  to  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  ulcerations  of 
the  trachea,  we  must  recognize  also  some  other  cause  ;  for  they  are 
far  from  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  irritating  properties  of  the 
expectoration,  nor  do  they  constantly  exist  even  when  the  affeetion 
of  the  lungs  is  considerable,  and  the  tubercular  excarations  of  long 
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•tandiiig*  We  mi^  abe  add  that  the  bronchi)  in  which  the  expecto* 
rated  matter  circulates  and  remains  a  greater  or  less  time,  are  less 
frequently  (we  have  only  found  it  seven  times)  the  seat  of  ulcerationt 
than  the  trachea*  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  number  is  under- 
rated, for,  with  respect  to  the  present  subject  of  inquiry,  we  have 
never  examined  the  bronchi  witn  the  same  attention  as  the  trachea. 
In  one-third  of  the  cases  where  this  organ  was  free  from  ulce- 
ration, its  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  red  colour,  increasing  in  in?* 
tensity  as  you  approached  the  bifurcation.  It  was  still  more  marked 
in  the  muscular  portion  than  elsewhere,  so  that  it  pursued  the  same 
course  as  the  ulcerations,  and  no  doubt  partly  depended  on  the  con- 
tact and  retention  of  the  sputa  in  the  trachea. 

<<  Ukerations  of  the  Larynx. — These  were,  «s  we  have  already 
remarked,  less  frequent  than  the  preceding,  seldom  unaccompanied 
by  them,  and  presents,  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  cases.  Twice  only 
we  have  observed  them  alone,  and  in  many  instances  they  sensibly 
varied  in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  trachea.  Seldom  super- 
ficial, or  presenting  the  appearance  of  artificial  formation,  they  were 
generally  of  a  certain  depth,  more  or  less  irr^ular,  and  from  one  to 
two  lines  broad.  Their  edges,  of  variable  consistence,  were  some- 
times lardaceous,  of  greyish  or  whitish  colour.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  pale,  and  perfectly  sound  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

'^  The  most  frequent  seat  of  the  ulcerations  was  first  the  junc- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords,  where  they  were  sometimes  superficial; 
then  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  especially  their  posterior  part  | 
we  have  only  once  observed  a  very  small  ulceration  at  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  the  superior  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  interior 
•f  the  ventricles.  In  some  instances,  one  or  more  of  the  vocal  cords 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
laid  bare.  When  this  was  the  case^  the  cartilages  themselves  were 
unaffected. 

<<  Uic&raHans  of  the  EpighUie, — We  have  remarked  these  eigh- 
teen  times,  or  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  cases,  and  five  times  unac* 
companied  by  those  of  the  larynx  and  trachea.  This  complication, 
however,  existed  in  the  other  cases,  so  that  all  the  examples  of  ulce- 
rations enumerated  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  paraffraphs^  have 
been  collected  from  forty-four  cases,  about  four-tentns  oi  those  whose 
hbtory  we  are  now  analysing.  Sometimes  superficial,  the  ulcerations 
of  the  epiglottis  were  generally  of  a  certain  depth,  not,  however, 
(with  two  exceptions,)  penetrating  to  the  fibro-cartilage  beneath. 
The  mucous  membrane  surrounding  those  which  were  superficial, 
did  not  appear  evidentlv  thickened  ;  when  the  ulcerations  were  deep, 
it  was  ratner  harder  and  thicker  than  in  the  natural  state,  either  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  the  intermediate  space.  It  was  some- 
times of  a  rose  colour,  and  in  many  instances  the  layer  separating  it 
from  the  fibro-cartilage  was  more  or  less  puffy  in  its  texture. 

"  The  ulcerations  existed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  almost 
solely  on  the  laryngeal  surface  of.  the  epiglottis,  and  most  frequently 
on  its  lower  half.  Once  only  we  encountered  them  on  its  lingual 
surface.     Their  dimensions  were  from  one  to  two  lines,  often  larger* 
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In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  was  destroyed 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  inferior  surface.  In  others  the  cartilage 
was  destroyed  in  portions  of  its  circumference,  giving  a  festooned  ap- 
pearance to  the  epiglottis.  This  we  have  seen  four  times.  A  fifth 
case  has  presented  an  example  of  complete  destruction  of  the  epi- 
glottis. 

<«  We  have  in  no  one  instance  discovered  tuberculous  granulations 
in  the  substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  or  trachea ; 
inducing  us  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  consider  inflammation  as  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  the  ulcerations. 

<<  Another  fact  of  importance  to  remark  is,  that  these  ulcerations 
were  twice  as  frequent  in  men  as  in  women ;  thus  in  an  equdi  number 
of  cases  the  women  only  presented  six  examples  of  this  state  of  the 
epiglottis,  seven  of  the  larynx,  and  nine  of  the  trachea,  out  of  eighteen, 
twenty-three,  and  thirty-one  cases ;  and  as  the  proportion  is  nearly 
equal  for  the  three  kinds  of  ulcerations,  it  is  probably  not  the  effect  ^ 
hazard.  In  making  an  accurate  summary  of  tne  state  of  the  epiglottis, 
larynx,  and  trachea,  in  cases  terminating  fatally  from  some  other  dis- 
ease than  phthisis,  (particularly  chronic  affections),  we  have  found  in 
ime  hundred  and  eighty  imtances^  one  example  of  ulceration  of  the 
larynx,  and  two  others,  when  both  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  simi- 
larly affected.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  had  died  of  pneumonia, 
and  the  lungs  presented  no  trace  of  organic  ulceration.  In  the  two 
last  they  died  of  cancer  and  softening  of  the  brain,  and  had  tubercu- 
lous cavities  in  the  lunss.  From  what  has  preceded,  it  follows  that 
we  must  consider  the  ulceration  of  the  larynx,  and  eniecially  those  of 
the  trachea  and  epiglottis,  as  alterations  peculiar  to  pnthisis. 

"With  the  exception  of  three  cases  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  the 
Ganges  we  have  described  are  the  only  ones  these  organs  have  pre- 
sented to  us  in  phthisical  patienta." 

Louis  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  inflam- 
matory origin  of  tubercles;  and  from  the  careful  examination  of 
numerous  cases  has  come  to  the  opinion,  so  strongly  advocated 
by  Laennec,  that  neither  pneumonia^  pleuritis,  or  bronchitis, 
have  the  eifects  alleged  by  Broussais  and  others.  For  the  seat 
of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  is  generally  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
lung,  the  reverse  of  tubercle,  and  both  lungs  are  almost  always 
the  seat  of  tubercles;  whereas  both  pneumonia  and  pleuritis  are 
in  the  majority  of  instances  confined  to  one.  The  sex  also  (fe- 
male) most  exposed  to  phthisis  is  least  frequently  attacked  by 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Indeed  whoever  has  read  Broussais' 
remarks  on  this  point  must  allow  the  justice  of  Laennec's  obser- 
vations;  that  he  suppoits  his  opinion  more  by  reasonings  and  as- 
sertions than  facts. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  allotted  to  the  symptoms, 
treatment,  and  causes  of  phthisis.  A  general  description  of  the 
disease  is  first  given,  and  then  each  prominent  symptom  exa- 
mined separately.    Following  the  example  of  Laennec  he  di- 
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vides  phthisis  into  two  principal  stages ;  the  one  anterior^  and 
the  other  subsequent  to  the  softening  and  evacuation  of  the  tu- 
berculous matter  by  the  bronchi.  This  appears  a  simple  and 
natural  division,  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  threefold  one  lately 
adopted  bv  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  excellent  paper  on  this  subject. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  was  very  variable;  this  is  ^owa 
by  a  table,  of  which  the  following  are  the  results ; 

**  Out  of  114  cases,  the  duration  of  which  has  been  determined  as 
accurately  as  possible,  rather  more  than  two-tenths  have  died,  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  month  of  the  disease ;  four-tenths  from  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  month ;  rather  less  than  a  fourth  from  the  first  to  the 
the  second  year;  and  less  than  one-fifth  from  the  second  to  the 
twentieth." 

Louis  considers  that  age,  except  perhaps  in  some  instances 
of  acute  phthisis,  has  little  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  af- 
fection. From  this  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  dissent,  and  ra- 
ther agree  with  Drs.  Clarke  and  Armstrong,  that  it  does  exert 
considerable  influence  on  Its  progress.  Most  of  the  very  chronip 
cases  that  we  have  seen  have  been  in  old  people,  chiefly  old 
men.  On  the  other  hand  he  allows  the  influence  of  sex,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  beine  more  rapid  in  women,  a  fact  be 
thinks  explainable  by  considering  that  the  adipose  state  of  the 
liver,  and  the  softening,  with  diminished  ^consistence,  of  the  gas- 
.tric  mucous  membrane,  were  much  more  frequent  in  them. 

"  As  to  the  comparative  mortality  from  phthisis,  it  was  nearly  as 
one  to  two ;  for  out  of  358  fatal  cases  in  the  wards  of  M.  Chomel, 
durinff  three  years  and  a  half,  123  were  phthisical,  the  remaining  235 
including  a  variety  of  other  diseases.  And  if  to  this  number  of 
phthisical  cases,  we  add  those  who,  while  dying  from  some  other  dis- 
ease, presented  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  (viz.  40),  we  find  that  out  of 
355  cases,  160,  or  nearly  half,  presented  pulmonary  tubercles,  and 
were  really  consumptive !  This  proportion  is  immense ;  it  does  not 
liowever  include  a  comparison  with  all  those  cases  which  are  necess»» 
rily  fatal  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge." 

The  first  symptom  examined  in  detail  is  cough,  the  next 
'haemoptysis,  which  is  of  such  importance  that  we  need  not 
apologize  for  the  length  of  the  extract. 

•«  Hamoptysis, — It  was  present  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  fifty- 
-^even  times  out  of  eighty-seven. 

<<  By  copious  haemoptysis,  we  understand  the  expectoration  (in  a 
few  minutes,  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour)  of  several 
amices  of  more  or  less  liquid  spumous  blood,  occasionally  dark-co- 
loured and  coagulated,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  contractions 
"of  the  diaphragm,  which  induce  patients  to  suppose  they  have  vomited. 
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HsmoptyiiB  is  iacoasiderable  wh^n  a  few  moiithfuk  of  ffodiy  Uood 
are  rendered  either  pure,  or  mingled  with  the  expectoration*  Thii 
may  be  repeated  for  several  months  successively,  other  kind  leemsd 
equally  frequent.  Out  of  fifty-seven  patients,  the  hsHnoptysis  was 
copious  in  twenty-five. 

<<  Copious  or  otherwise,  it  sometimes  preceded  both  the  oougli 
and  expectoration.  This  was  the  case  with  twelve  of  our  patients, 
and  in  eight  out  of  these  the  hemorrhage  was  copious.  The  qnan- 
tity  was  more  frequently  abundant  (in  me  proportion  of  nine  to  se- 
ven) in  the  course  of  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  fibrat  stage  of 
the  complaint.  Bloody  expectoration  was  rare  towards  the  tennioa- 
tion.  We  have  only  observed  it  in  four  cases,  twice  copious,  and 
twice  in  small  quantity. 

«  Are  we,  nowever,  to  consider  copious  hseraoptysis  whidi  pre- 
ceded the  cough  and  expectoration  as  tne  precursor  of  tubercles,  or 
eimply  as  a  symptom  which  reveals  their  presence  ?  For  nearly  three 
years  we  have  constantly  questioned  every  patient  under  our  care, 
and  who  was  attacked  with  some  other  disease  than  phthisis,  if  they 
had  ever  spit  blood  ?  and  we  have  invariably  received  answers  in  the 
negative,  except  where  external  violence  had  been  received  on  the 
chest,  or  where  the  catamenia  had  been  suddenly  suppressed.  Pa- 
tients subject  to  bronchitis  during  many  years,  and  whose  breathing 
was  usually  free,  had  never  had  haemoptysis.  On  the  other  hand,  «e 
have  seen  some  individuals  with  tnbercles  in  the  lungs,  who  had  never 
experienced  any  direct  symptom  announcing  their  presence ;  so  that 
we  ought  not  to  fed  at  all  surprised  that  pulmonary  tnbercles  shonld 
give  rise,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  existence,  to  at  single  symptom, 
and  in  particular  to  expectoration  of  blood.  We  therefore  tninx  that 
haemoptysis,  (with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,)  whenever  it 
occurs,  renders  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  hmgs  infinitely  pro- 
bable. We  bound  our  conclusion  to  probability,  wt  many  weU-at- 
tested  facts  appear  fortunate  exceptions. 

*■  Analogy,  moreover,  is  in  favour  of  what  vee  advance.  Fcfy 
when  hemorrhage  occurs  in  any  internal  organ  it  is  almost  coH' 
sianUy  a  svmptom  of  more  or  less  considerable  alteration  cfstracture. 
Let  us  add  abo,  that  when  haemoptysis  preceded  the  other  symptoms 
of  tubercles,  it  was  occasionally  roUowed  by  dyspnoea,  came  on  sud- 
denly, usually  when  the  patient  appeared  in  penect  health,  without 
previous  phenomena,  or  any  apparent  cause ;  and  it  is  not  unoaftaral 
to  suppose  that  the  then  concealed  cause  was  identical  with  what  sulh 
sequently  reproduced  the  symptom. 

"  But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  these  few  reflections,  which 
are  rather  indulged  into  excite  examioation,  than  to  supply  iKts. 

**  Sex  had  an  evident  influence  on  the  occurreBce  of  haemoptysis. 
It  was  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  'm  the  pro^rtion  of 
three  to  two.  Thus,  out  of  forty-two  women  who  were  carefotty 
questioned  on  this  point,  thirty-six  had  expectorated  blood;  but  out 
of  thirtv-eight  men,  it  was  so  with  onl^  twenty»oiie« 

'<  The  proportion  of  haamimlTsia  in  different  ages  was  not  dM 
same  in  both  sexes.     One-third  of  the  female  patients,  between  the 
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ages  of  nineteen  and  forty,  had  not  experienced  it ;  ^ile  from  forty 
to  sixty-five,  it  was  only  absent  in  one^serenth ;  an  inverse  propor- 
tion of  what  ought  to  have  existed,  if,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  physicians,  haemoptysis  may  be  considered  in  some  cases  as  a 
supplement  to  diminished  or  suppressed  catamenial  discharge.*  In 
men,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  was  exactly  similar,  either  before 
or  after  the  age  of  forty;  so  that  out  of  twelve  cases  above  this  period^ 
six  had  expectorated  blood;  and  out  of  twenty  below  forty,  fourteen* 
The  age  seemed  without  evident  influence  on  the  quantity  of  blood 
expectorated ;  and  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence  seemed  depending^ 
on  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

**  We  have  also  endeavoured  to  decide  whether  there  existed  any 
connexion  between  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  general  constitu- 
tion and  haemoptysis.  Out  of  forty-eight  cases  both  these  conditions 
were  equally  present,  though  among  the  women  there  was  a  predomi- 
nance of  robust  constituHons. 

**  In  some  instances  copious  hasmopf  ysis  Only  occurred  once ;  it 
was  seldom  repeated  three,  four,  or  a  greater  number  of  times. 

**  In  some  rare  examples  haemoptysis  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  It  almost  always  occurred  without 
any  assignable  cause,  and  was  seldom  accompanied  with  either  a  sense 
of  heat  or  pain  in  chest,  or  any  variation  in  the  state  of  the  puke." 

With  respect  to  the  pains  so  often  complained  of^  he  says: 

**  We  find  that  thoracic  pains  corresponded  with  the  adhesions  o^ 
the  lungs  to  the  pleurae,  and  not  with  the  dimensions  or  number  of 
the  excavations.  They  appeared  to  result  from  adhesions  formed  by 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  pleurae,  and  when  these  were  bounded  to 
the  summit  of  the  lungs  no  pains  were  experienced,  although  the  ex- 
cavations were  considerable.  We  may  add  that  age,  whicn  seemed 
without  influence  on  the  progress  of  pnthisis,  had  a  very  sensible  ef- 
fect on  the  duration  of  pain. 

He  considers  the  lesion  of  the  lungs  as  the  cause  of  the  hec- 
tic fever: 

**  Since  fever  frequently  commenced  in  the  first  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  even  from  its  beginning,  that  is  when  the  lungs  were  still 
the  only  organs  affected^  we  must  conclude  that  its  principal,  and 
often  only  source^  was  the  more  or  less  extensive  alteration  in  the 
respiratory  organs. 

'<  The  shiverings  were  generally  followed  by  heat  and  perspira- 
tion. We  say  generally,  for  perspiration  was  absent  in  one-tenth  of 
the  examples ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  sometimes  existed  with? 


*  The  traovlator  judiciously  observes  in  a  note,  "  It  would  appear  to  us  that 
the  age  from  forty  to  sixty-6ve  was  mo$t  liable  to  menstrual  disturbance ;  which, 
if  nioi  usually  so  vioUnt  as  at  an  earlier  period,  is  at  least  more  general" 
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oat  rigorai  this  was  prineipaUy  duriog  the  night,  when  the  patient 
asleep.  The  per^iratioos  were  so  copious  and  inconvenient  in  some 
instances,  that  sleep  was  dreaded*  Tney  did  not  appear  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  other  organs^  and  generally  coincided  with  the 
diarrhoea,  being  frequently  most  abundant  when  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions were  numerous.  We  have  purposely  multiplied  our  questions, 
to  discover  whether  any  dependance  existed  between  the  phenomensr 
if  they  were  not  supplementary  of  each  other ;  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  affprding  ourselves. proofe  of  the  bttkutcement  of  our  func- 
tions insisted  upon  by  others*  We  have  distinctly  dbserved,  in  the 
course  of  perspirations,  more  or  less  copious,  that  the  diarrhoea  dimi- 
nbhed  during  two  or  three  days ;  but  it  soon  returned  with  its  pre- 
vious violence,  proving  that  its  variation  was  a  simple  coincidence, 
and  not  a  consequence  of  the  state  of  cutaneous  perspiration/' 

The  contrary  opinion  to  the  foregoing  is  so  general,  that  we 
think  Louis'  remark  on  this  head  particularly  valuable,  having 
not  unfrequentlv  heard  objections  raised  to  any  plan  of  treatment 
for  checking  the  per^iration,  lest  diarrhoea  should  take  its 
place. 

**  DiarrhcBO^^yfBa  so  frequent,  that  we  feel  justified  in  considering 
it  rather  as  a  symptom  than  a  complication,  and  shall  consequently 
not  defer  its  consideration.  Out  of  112  cases,  five  only  had  no  diar- 
rhoea. It  presented  numerous  gradations  of  intensity  and  duration. 
In  one-eighth  of  the  patients  it  commenced  with  phtnisis,  persbting 
until  death,  having  lasted  from  five  to  twelve  months.  In  some  of 
those  who  died  after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  yeaurs,  it  was  almost 
constant  during  this  long  period  of  time.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  commenced  in  the  second  stage  of  the  affection,  in  others  towards 
the  vef y  close  of  the  disease :  so  that  we  could  consider  it  under  two 
principal  points  of  view,  viz.  when  it  occurred  towards  the  close  of 
life,  or  when  it  dated  from  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  death." 

The  following  observation  is  especially  worthy  of  attention : 

<<  To  be  able  to  predict,  with  some  certainty,  the  existence  of 
large  and  numerous  ulcerations,  it  is  not  only  requisite  that  the  diar- 
rhoea has  been  chronic  and  continuous,  but  that  the  stools  have  been 
frequent ;  for  in  many  instances  when  this  last  condition  was  wanting, 
although  the  diarrhoea  had  continned  many  years  uninterruptedly,  the 
ulcerations  were  very  inconsiderable.  But  we  have  never  met  with 
an  example  when  the  diarrhoea  was  chronic,  continuous,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  stools  were  numerous,  without  large  intestinal 
ulcerations. 

"  The  certainty  of  the  diagnosis  would  be  still  further  increased 
by  the  evacuations.  For  in  accordance  with  what  we  have  remarked 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  their  colour  was  greatly  changed, 
and  their  odour  similar  to  that  of  some  animal  substance,  some  time 
in  maceration,  when  the  ulcerations  were  extensive  and  numerous. 

<<If  those  in  the  rectum  were  small,  they  exerted  no  influence 
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«B  the  diarrhoBA.  If  they  were  extemtve^  and  particularly  if  situated 
^ose  to  the  arms^  the  dejections  were  extremely  frequent ;  mucusy 
accompanied  with  tenesmus,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  ge« 
nerally  involuntary.  The  loss  of  strength  and  flesh  was  also  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  and  frequency  of  the  stools." 

He  believes  that 

<<  Loss  of  flesh  can  furnish  to  the  physician  very  useful  indica- 
tions as  to  the  diagnosis  of  latent  phthisis ;  that  is,  when  the  patients, 
'without  experiencing  any  local  symptoms,  are  harassed  by  continued 
fever  of  some  duration,  and  accompanied  with  dyspnoea  and  ema- 
ciation. Under  these  cir^^umstances  it  is  rare  that  the  seat  of  the 
disorder  is  not  in  the  lutigs,  and  the  affection  tuberculous.  It  is  an 
additional  reason,  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
discover  the  exact  state  of  the  lungs/' 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  latent  and  acute  phthisis^  and 
sadden  death^^  are  all  treated  of  in  so  admirable  a  manner,  that 
we  should  regret  not  being  able  to  extend  our  extracts  further, 
did  we  not  feel  confident  that  few  medical  men  will  be  long 
without  this  excellent  work ;  indeed  every  one  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  phthisis  should  possess  it ;  as  it  is 
not  only  a  book  to  be  read  through,  and  then  laid  aside,  but  one 
for  a  constant  reference,  being  a  complete  compendium  of  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  disease. 
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Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  already  acquamted  with  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  publication ;  those  who  are  not  should 
know  thdt  its  object  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  pu-> 
pil,  and  practitioner,  a  series  of  essays  on  the  difierent  branches 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  so 
constructed  that  tney  may  be  rererr^  to  with  confidence  as,  at 
least,  an  epitome  of  what  is  known  on  the  subjects  treated.  A 
work  of  this  character  has  been  a  desideratum,  the  progress  of 
knowledge  on  these  topics  being  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of 
a  uniform  plan  of  instruction,  which  writers  and  teachers  might 
adopt  even  partially.  As  we  are  most  anxious  to  forward  the 
views  of  the  editor  in  this  praiseworthy  undertaking,  it  should 
be  understood  that  any  observations  we  hazard  respecting  faults 
or  deficiencies  in  the  work  are  intended  as  friendly  hints  toward 
its  improvement  in  its  progress. 
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The  first  article  is  by  Dr.  Todd  himself^  on  the  Abdomen ; 
it  is  a  good^  plain>  matter-of-fact^  anatomico-chirorgical  view  of 
the  cavity,  as  it  is  described  by  the  best  teachers  in  the  lecture 
and  dissecting  rooms,  containing  a  detailed  description  of  the 
muscles,  fasciae,  parts  in  hernia,  relative  anatomy  of  vessels,  &c., 
with  a  well  condensed  view  of  the  uses  and  application  of  the 
muscles,  as  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  contained  vis- 
cera. 

The  next  is  an'  article  on  Absorption,  by  Dr.  Bostock.  We 
object  to  the  occupation  of  eight  columns  by  a  description  of 
the  absorbents,  not  apparently  destined  for  this  part  of  the  work ; 
he  wastes  time  and  labour  of  great  value  upon  matters  to  be 
dealt  with  by  practical  anatomists  only.  The  remainder  of  the 
article  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  Dr.  Bosiock's  es- 
tablished character  as  a  physiolodst.  The  arguments  respect- 
ing venous  absorption  are  summea  up  and  contrasted,  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  considered,  cutaneous  absorption  particularly 
noticed,  and  the  relation  of  the  absorbent  system  to  the  other 
vital  functions  discussed. 

The  next  is  the  article  Acelepha,  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  a 
very  appropriate  name  for  a  contributor  to  the  history  of  aquatic 
aitimals.  Some  of  our  old  friends,  whose  schoolboy  days  are 
long  passed,  may  be  startled  at  the  heading  of  this  article,  and 
puzzled  to  know  what  acelepha  means,  especially  if  their  pur- 
suits have  fastened  them  to  terra  firma.  They  may  however  be 
familiar  with  some  part  of  their  history,  as  sea  nettles,  Portuj^ese 
men  of  war.  Medusae,  Beroes,  &c.  In  a  physiological  pomt  of 
view  they  are  important,  as  affording  specimens  of  animals,  some 
of  them  little  superior  in  vitality  and  organization  to  vegetables. 
Dr.  Coldstream  describes  the  state  of  tne  different  functions  in 
these  animals  under  the  heads  of  sensation,  digestion,  respira- 
tion, circulation,  &c.,  to  which  the  eye  of  the  student  should  be 
directed ;  who  must  not  however  be  deterred  from  the  perusal 
by  the  formidable  array  of  hard  words  introduced  to  determine 
zoological  characters;  a  part  of  the  subject  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

Acrita,  by  Mr.  Owen,  however  valuable  for  a  dictionary  of 
natural  history,  and  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  any  com-^ 
munication  of  his,  we  must  perhaps  also  consider  rather  mis- 
placed. 

The  subject  of  Adhesion,  usually  dealt  with  in  surgical 

works,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Phillips ;  its  introduction  here  is  not 

injudicious;  it  is  a  natural  process  analogous  to  that  of  growth, 

and  not  allied  to  morbid  action.     Adcpocire  is  disposed  of  by 

Mr.  Brande  in  one  column^  or  about  two  pages  of  common  oc- 
tavo. 
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Adipose  tissue,  described  by  Dr.  Cragie,  contains  most  of 
the  facts  recorded  respecting  this  secretion,  and  perhaps  more 
than  the  facts,  when  he  quotes  M.  Raspail's  microscopic  disco^ 
veries.  We  entreat  of  Dr.  Cragie  not  to  quote  Bichat  for 
statements  purloined  from  Haller.  He  knows  well,  for  he  has 
obviously  read  it,  that  the  article  on.  this  subject  in  Haller's 
Elementa  Physiologic  is  the  best  on  the  subject. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  article,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  on  the  subject  of  Age,  by  Dr.  Symonds,  being  an  account 
of  the  changes  in  structure  and  function  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body,  from  birth  to  old  age.  Albino,  bv  Dr.  Bostock, 
has  actufdly  as  much  space  devoted  to  lists  of  authors  on  the 
subject,  as  to  the  subject  itself;  we  would  suggest,  that  authors 
of  articles  should  state  honestlv  the  names  of  those  authors 
whom  they  have  really  consulted,  and  then  give  a  list  of  autho* 
rities  from  die  tisual  sources.  Albumen  is  disposed  of  by  M. 
Brande  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  article  Amphibia  is  by 
Mr.  Bell,  it  is  a  long  one,  but  not  too  long,  as  we  cannot  point 
out  any  thing  that  should  be  omitted.  No  man  can  pretend  to 
a  knowlege  of  physiology  unacquainted  with  the  life  and  orga- 
nization of  this  class;  they  afTora  abundance  of  peculiarities  and 
departures  from  arrangements  adopted  in  mammalia  jand  birds. 
Mr.  Bell  gives  his  own  arrangement  of  this  class  of  animals, 
which  we  regret,  not  because  we  object  to  that  arrangement, 
but  that  this  is  not  a  place  to  promulgate  novelties  of  this  na» 
ture.  Students  must  nave  some  one  uniform  system  for  refe- 
rence, whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

The  last  article  of  the  first  number  is  by  Dr.  Grant,  on  the 
Animal  Kinsdom,  an  introductory  essay  to  a  series  of  articles  to 
follow  from  his  pen,  and  an  earnest  of  a  fund  of  information  in 
comparative  anatomy.  We  must,  however,  express  a  belief  that 
the  subject  has  not  received  that  attention  from  the  profession 
which  warrants  his'mode  of  treating  it :  he  should  be  less  trans- 
cendental, and  more  intelligible  to  persons  moderately  informed. 
There  is  too  much  of  elaborate  'zoological  nomenclature  and 
system  making.  This  we  say,  however,  as  a  hint  to  Dr.  Grant, 
not  as  discouragement  to  the  student  from  the  perusal  of  the  ar- 
ticle. Although  he  may  not  comprehend  all  contained  in  it,  he 
will  assuredly  find  himself  much  better  infonned  after  than  be- 
fore he  has  read  it  twice  over.  The  subject  is  admirably  illus- 
trated by  a  profusion  of  woodcuts,  so  numerous  indeed,  that  we 
tremble  for  those  who  are  to  bear  the  expense,  relying  on  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who  cultivate 
suchpursuits. 

Tne  next  is  the  article  Animal,  by  Dr.  Willis,  an  introduc- 
tory essay  on  life  and  organization,  affording  a  sketch  of  the 
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subject,  creditable  to  the  author,  and  worthy  of  the  peroaal  of 
eitlier  student  or  teacher.  The  next  is  an  article  on  the  Ankle, 
separated  with  much  pedantic  pomp  andciroumstanee  into  two, 
Ankle,  Region  of,  and  Ankle,  Joint  of.  Tlie  former  purports 
to  convey  the  necessary  information  respecting  the  surgical  and 
relative  anatomy  of  these  parts,  the  communication  of  whidi 
does  not  require  aiiy  very  great  exercise  of  ingenuity  or  depth  of 
learning,  yet  we  cannot  say  tliat  it  satisfies  us ;  especially  as  the 
production  of  a  person  who  professes  to  teach  anatomy  in  a  city 
which  has  acquired  some  character  for  the  cultivation  of  th» 
very  branch  of  the  science.  A  character  whidi  we  are  de* 
termined  to  uphold  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  will  therefore 
visit  with  the  full  measure  of  our  editorial  authority,  any 
dovenly  production  calculated  to  compromise  it.  The  de« 
scription  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  oocu{He8  nearly 
two  columns,  while  the  nerves  are  disposed  of  cavalierly  in 
six  lines,  to  aflTord  the  writer  an  opportunity  of  dbplaying 
his  surgical  attainments,  a  practice  mucn  adopted  by  aome.teaeh*. 
ors  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  make  prosing  digressions  than 
elab<Hate  demonstrations :  the  other  artide  on  the  ankle  joint 
is  equally  deficient.  The  writer  does  not  .understand  the  me* 
dianism  of  the  joint  He  sap,  '^  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
extension  are  the  only  ones  permitted  at  the  ankle  joinf  Now 
the  ankle  is  a  beautiful  example  of  ttie  cirdumscribed  universal 
motion,  attained  by  modification  of  the  simple  hinge.  "We 
should  like  to  see  a  man  walk  with  ankle  joints  admitting  of 
flexion  and  extension  only.  What  is  the  use  of  the  peroneus, 
lon^  and  brevis,  the  tibialis  antious  and  posticus?  This 
subject  must  be  taken  up  again  and  mended  under  some  oth^ 
head, 

Mr.  Adams  compensates  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  precede* 
ing  article  by  a  valuable  account  of  the  injuries  and  aiseases 
of  the  ankle  joint,  illustrated  by  several  woodcuts,  and  including 
dislocations  and  fractures,  and  acute  and  chronic  inflammation. 
This  is  no  schoolboy  compilation,  but  a  judicious  analysis  and 
condensation  of  previous  knowledge,  corrected  by  personal  obser* 
vation  and  caretul  dissection,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  man« 
ner  in  which  anatomy  and  surgery  are  stuaied  in  connexion  in 
Dublin. 

Tlie  next  is  Annelida,  by  Dr.  H.  M .  Edwards,  of  Paris,  an 
admirable  account  of  those  animals,  of  which  the  leech  and 
earthworm  aflbrd  examples  every  day  before  our  eyes.  He  de« 
scribes  the  zoological  characters,  and  adopts  an  arrangement  not 
very  different  from  that  of  Cuvier.  The  external  configuration, 
organs  for  sensation,  nervous  system^  digestive  organs,  circtila- 
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tioit>  respimtion^  and  getieratioti,  am  described  in  detail,  and  il^ 
luBtratea  by  excellent  wood  engKavings. 

Under  the  head  of  Anus,  the  student  is  presented  with  a 
valuable  account  of  the  sui*gical  anatomy  of  this  important  part 
of  the  body  from  the  experienced  hand  of  Professor  Harrison, 
prefaced  by  a  brief  notice  respecting  t^e  outlet  of  the  alimentary 
omal^  as  it  appears  in  the  dinerent  classes  of  animals.  This  ar« 
tide  may  be  studied  with  equal  advantage  by  the  student  in  tlie 
dissecting-room,  or  the  practitioner  previous  to  operation.  At 
the  termination^  the  surgery  of  this  part  and  its  vicinity  is  pre- 
sented in  a  condensed  form.  The  eaitor  however  must  speedily 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  extent  to  which  practical  surgic^ 
observations,  not  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  subject,  are  to  be 
introduced,  otherwise  he  may  perhaps  be  compelled  to  call  the 
book  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  »nd  Surgery.  We 
do  not  however  object  to  writers  mixing  up  surgical  observations 
with  the  anatomical  descriptions;  unless  the  relation  of  minute 
parts  to  each  other  be  pointed  out  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  knife,  or  guiding  the  practice  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  a  tax  on 
the  memory  of  the  student  worse  than  useless. 

The  article  on  the  Aorta  is  by  Dr.  Hart,  another  Dublin 
anatomist ;  it  is  correct,  precise,  and  methodical,  and  obviously 
the  production  of  one  who,  having  read  and  dissected,  modestly 
relies  on  the  value  of  his  matter,  more  than  on  any  meretricious 
ornament  witli  which  it  mieht  be  decorated.  The  branches  of 
the  aorta  are  also  describea  under  this  head,  from  die  bronchial 
to  the  middle  sacral.  We  condude,  however,  that  the  editor 
proposes  to  give  a  connected  view  of  all  the  arteries  in  a  subse- 
^^rtpT  the  work. 

Arachnida,  by  M.  Audoiiin  of  Paris,  is  not  finished  in  this 
immber.  Who  could  have  thought  of  it  ?  anus,  aorta,  arachnida, 
all  in  the  same  sheet.  Twenty  years  ago  sensible  men  and  good 
human  anatomists  shook  with  laughter  at  cat  and  dog  anatomy, 
but  what  will  they  now  say  when  the  very  spiders  are  torn  from 
their  peaceful  dwellings  amon^  the  undisturbed  tomes  of  Hip« 
pocrateg  and  Galen,  to  establish  physiological  truths  or  dispel 
errors.  Formerly  the  physiologist  would  say  blood  is  changed 
from  venous  to  arterial  by  the  agency  of  air  introduced  into  the 
cellular  organ  in  which  it  circulates;  another  would  say,  where 
ia.Your  cellular  orsan  in  the  water-washed  branchial  lung  of  the 
^m,  and  compel  him  to  amend  his  generalization  by  admitting 
a  respiration  by  a  naked  organ  immersed  in  water.  Here,  how* 
ever,  he  is  not  permitted  to  rest,  but  is  obliged  to  admit  a  third 
modification  of  the  apparatus  in  die  pulmonary  branchiae  of 
spiders,  as  described  in  this  article  by  M.  Audouin. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Todd's  col- 
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lection  of  monographs^  wishing  him  all  the  success  the  iitideN 
taking  deserves,  and  earnestly  entreating  those  who  do  not  par- 
chase  the  book  for  information  sake,  to  do  so  to  encourage  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. An  attempt  particularly  praiseworthy  at  a  moment  wbea 
the  base  and  profligate  are  indefatigably  busied  in  endeavours  to 
brutalize  and  degrade  the  student  by  pandering  to  his  worst 
passions,  or  in  efforts  to  eradicate  those  feelings  without  which 
the  medical  man,  otherwise  a  blessing,  becomefs  a  curee  to 
society. 


Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Ctdtivation  and  Mental 
Excitement  upon  Health.  By  Amartah  Brigham,  M.  D. 
Boston,  U.  S. :  Marsh,  Capen,  and  Lyon,  1833.  Second 
edition,  12mo.  pp.  130. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  extracUng  the  following  passages  of  a 
review  of  this  book  from  the  Phrenological  Journal,  because  the 
advocates  of  phrenology  adopt  the  work  as  an  exemplication  of 
its  application  to  purposes  of  utility,  and  claim  Dr.  Brigham 
nolens  volens  as  an  associate.  Independent,  however,  of  the 
effect  which  the  facts  or  reasonings  mav  have  on  phrenol(>gy,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  interest  and 
claims  the  attention  of  a  Dublin  practitioner  more  particularly. 
Whether  it  be  from  the  facility  of  gratifying  ambitious  feelings 
by  the  attainment  of  those  honours  which  our  University  affords, 
or  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  Irish  brains,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  we  suspect  that  the  pernicious  consequences  of  precocious 
mental  exercise  is  more  visible  here  than  elsewhere ;  often  in- 
deed to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it 
amounts  to  a  vulgar  folly.  The  review  alluded  to  proceeds  as 
follows : 

'^  The  inductive  motive  of  the  publication  of  the  volume,  as 
the  author  says  in  his  preface^ 

«  <  Is  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  making 
some  modification  in  the  method  of  educating  children  which  now 
prevails  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  intended  to  show  the 
necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
body,  and  less  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  especiallv  in  early  lifei 
than  is  now  given ;  to  teach  that  man,  at  every  period  of  his  existence, 
should  be  considered  both  as  a  spiritual  and  material  being — as  infiu** 
enced  both  by  physical  and  moral  causes-^and  that  therefore  all  plans 
for  his  improvement  should  be  formed,  not  from  a  partial  view  of  his 
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nature,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  his  moral,  inteltectua!,  and  physical 
powers,  and  of  their  deyelopment.' 

**  In  section  first,  he  demonstrates  that  •  the  brain  is  the  ma- 
terial organ  by  which  the  mental  fiiculties  are  manifested'  The 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  refer  the  following  words  of  the  au- 
thor to  the  right  state  of  his  opinions : 

*  • 

<<  <  That  the  brun  is  the  material  organ  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties, scarcely,  ait  this  period  of  science,  requires  to  be  proved.'*  To 
*  discipline  the  mind*  means,  therefore,  to  call  into  regular  and  re- 
peated action  certain  partiom  of  '.the  brani,  and  io  enable  them  ik> 
manifest  easily  and  powerfully  certain  mentaioperatiens :  this  process 
is  like  that  of  exercising  other  organs  of  the  body,  thus  giving  thorn 
increased  facility  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  functions. 
There  is  much  proof  that  the  brain  consists  of  a  congertM  of  wgans, 
each  of  which,  m  a  healthy  state,  manifests  a  particular  faculty  of  the 
niind,  and  that  the  power  of  eadh  faculty  chiefly  depends  on  the  &\t& 
of  its  Impropriate  organ.  I  alliid^  to  these  facts,  however,  only  fdr 
the  purpose  of  directing  the  inquiries  of  others  to  them.  My  present 
aim  IS  simply  to  show  that  the  brain,,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  the  in- 
strument oy  which  the  mind  operates;  and  I  hope  to  impress  this 
fact  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  alt  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth/ — pp.  18,  19. 

.*  ,  «        ■        , 

*^  The  author  (ktails  theiustmt  evidMoe,  divwiifftmiiijiirjr 
t6  the  brcdft  and  froitf  inMrity ;  inferring  to  tarioas  ^ters/wfao 
adduce  an  immense  preponderance  of  cases  in  which;  in  the 
insane/  the  brain  has  oeen  found  more  or  less  organically  de- 
ranged. 

<<  <  It  is  curious,'  he  says^  *  to  notice  that  often  an  hijiiry  of  the 
brain  impaits  6nly  that  part  of  ■  the  mental  faculties  (memory )4  Such 
instances  give  great  suppoH  to  the  phrenological  views  of  Gall  arid 
Spurzheim,  who  contend  for  k  plurality  of  organs  of  the  brainy  and  a 
sqMurate  and  pecuha]^  fbnction  to  each  organ. '^-^.  26i 


'^  Tlie  general  propoaition  wfaioh  the  author  ivisheata 
tablisb  is,  that  whatever  escites  the  mindy  excttes  and'  btimulatas 
the  brain* 

**  *  This  we  know  from  experience  in  a  severe  headach*  We  per- 
ceive the  pain  to  be  increased  by  intense  study  or  tliinking,  and  that 
mental  application  determines  more  blood  to  the  head.  So  true  is  it 
that  mental  excitement  produces  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head,  that  surgeons  are  very  careful  to  preserve  a  quiet  state  of  mind 
ia  those  whose  heads  are  wounded*' — ^p.  29« 


*  "  £lemeDts  of  Pathology,  by  Calob  Hiliieff  Parry." 
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''  The  author  concludes  the  first  section  with  these  words : 

<<  <  While  people  are  exceedingly  fearful  of  enfeebling  and  de- 
stroying digestion  by  exciting  and  overtasking  the  stomach,  they  do 
not  appear  to  think  they  may  enfeeble  or  derange  the  operation  of 
the  mind,  by  exciting  the  brain  by  tasking  it  when  it  is  tender  and 
imperfecUy  developed,  as  it  is  in  childhood/'' — ^p.  83. 

**  The  subject  of  the  second  section  is^  <  The  condition  of  the 
bnJn  in  infancy ;  the  efiect  on  the  mind  of  excitement  and  en- 
largement of  the  brain  by  disease ;'  and  the  proposition  that 
'  mental  precosity  is  usually  a  symptom  of  disease.'  We  are 
inclined  to  extract  here  a  httle  more  at  length  from  Dr.  Bri- 
gham's  work. 

<< '  Since  at  first  no  organ  is  fully  developed  and  prepared  for  the 
powerful  execution  of  its  appropriate  function,  let  us  inquire  at  what 
time  of  life  nature  has  nreparea  the  brsdn  for  the  performance  of  the 
important  office  of  manifestinff  the  mind. 

<<  *  Let  us  be^n  with  the  infant,  and  ascert^n  what  is  the  condi- 
tion of  its  brun  in  early  life. 

<<  *  The  brain  of  a  new-born  infant  weighs  about  ten  ounces  ;* 
that  of  an  adult,  generally,  three  pounds  and  a  half,  apothecaries' 
weight,  frequently  a  little  less. — But  if  the  mind  of  an  adult  has  been 
long  devoted  to  thought,  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  constant  study, 
h»  brain  is  usually  increased  beyond  this  weight.     The  brain  of 
Byroui  for  instance,  is  said  to  have  weighed  four  pounds  and  a  half; 
aod  that  of  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces  and  a 
half.     The  size  of  this  organ  increases  from  the  time  of  birth  till 
manhood,  remains  stationary  from  this  period  untQ  old  age,  and  then 
diminishes  in  bulk  and  weight.f     The  relative  size  of  its  different 
portions  constantly  varies  during  several  of  the  first  years  of  life,  and 
IS  not  until  about  the  seventh  year  that  all  its  parts  are  formed.| 
During  childhood  it  is  *  very  soft,  and  even  almost  Uquid  under  the 
^ger,  and  its  different  parts  cannot  be  clearly  distinguished.'§     Still 
at  this  time  it  is  supplied  with  more  blood,  in  proportion  to  its  size> 
than  at  any  subsequent  period.     It  then  grows  most  rapidly,  and 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  organ :  its  weight  is-  nearly  doubled  at 
the  end  of  tne  first  six  months ;  and  hence  the  nervous  system,  being 
connected  with  the  brain,  is  early  developed,  and  becomes  the  pre- 
dominating system  in  youth. 

<<  *  But  this  great  and  early  development,  though  necessary  for 
the  above  purposes,  very  much  increases  the  liability  to  disease :  it 
gnves  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  and  to  inflammation  and  dropsy  of 
the  brain,  and  to  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  most 
common  and  fatal  in  childhood. 

**  <  It  is,  therefore,  deeply  important  that  the  natural  action  of  the 


'*  *  Meeker B  Anatomy,  vol.  ti." 

*•  t  Andrar*  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii."  "|  Meckel." 

••  §  Bichai'8  General  Aoatomy,  vol.  i." 
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nervous  system  should  not  be  much  increased  either  by  too  much  ex- 
ercise of  the  mind,  or  by  too  strong  excitement  of  the  feelings,  lest  at 
the  same  time  the  liability  of  children  to  nervous  diseases  be  increased, 
and  such  a  predominance  given  to  this  system  as  to  make  it  always 
eafflly  excited,  and  disposed  to  sympathize  with  disorder  in  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  thus  generating  a  predisposftion  to  hypochondriasis  and 
numerous  afflicting  nervous  affections* 

<<  <  Mental  excitement,  as  has  been  shewn,  increases  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,  and  augments  the  size  and  power  of  the  brain, 
just  as  exercise  of  the  limbs  enlarges  and  strengthens  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  exercised.  The  wonderful  powers  of  mind  which  an  in- 
Hnt  or  child  sometimes  possesses,  and  by  which  he  surpasses  ordinary 
children,  do  not  arise  from  better  capacity  in  the  miiid'  itself  of  the 
child,  but,  in  fact,  from  the  greater  enlargement  than  usual  of  some 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  nund  is  sooner  enabled 
to  manifest  its  powers.  This  enlargement  takes  place  whether  the 
mental  precocity  arises  from  too  early  and  frequent  exercise  of  the 
mind,  or  from  disease,  and  it  must  arise  in  one  of  these  two  ways. 
Butt  in  iny  opinion,  mental  precocity  is  generally  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease \  and  hence  those  who  exhibit  it  very  frequently  die  young. 
This  fact  ought  to  be  specially  remembered  by  parents,  some  of 
whom  regard  precocity,  unless  accompanied  by  viiMe  disease^  as  a 
most  gratifying  indication,  and,  on  account  of  it,  task  the  memory 
and  intellect  of  the  child.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  accompanied 
by  visible  deformity  of  the  head,  and  then  the  fears  of  parents  are 
greatly  awakened.  Take,  for  instance,  the  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  rickets.  Every  person  understands  that  this  is  a  disease  of 
childhood,  and  accordinff  to  the  best  medical  authorities,  it  arises 
from  the  irritation  or  innammation  of  some  organ,  and  frequently,  of 
the  brain.  Its  most  characteristic  symptoms^  when  it  affects  the  brain, 
are  an  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  premature  development  ef  the 
intellectual  Acuities.  On  examining  the  heads  of  those  who- have 
died  of  this  disease]  the  brain  is  found  very  voluminous,  but  ordina- 
rily  healthy.  Meckel  observes  that  its  mass  is  increased,  in  rickets; 
an  effect  gradually  produced,  without  disorganization  of  the  brain,  by 
increased  action  m  its  blood-vessels,  and  the  consequent  transmis- 
sion to  it  of  more  blood  than  usual.  Being  thus  augmented  in  size*  in- 
creased  mental  power  is  the  consequence  of  this  augmentation.  ^  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  second  stage  of  ridLets,' 
says  M.  Monfalcon,  '  is  the  precocious  development  and  the  energy  of 
the  intellectual  faculties*  Rickety  children  have  minds  activtt-  and 
penetrating ;  their  wit  is  astonishing ;  they  are  susceptible  of  lively 
passions,  and  have  perspicacity  which  does  not  belong  to  theiF  9ge, 
xheir  brains  enlarge  in  the  same  manner  as^  the  cranium  does^'  He 
adds,  <  This  wonderful  imagination,  this  judgment,  this  premature 
mental  power  which  rickets  occasion,  has  but  a  short  duration.  The 
intellectual  faculties  are  soon  exhausted  by  the  precocity  and  energy 
of  this  development.** 


"  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates,  vctl.  zlvx.*' 
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,  ^  <  I  do  (not  say-  or  hdi^ve  ihat  cautious'  taddng  <^  the  muuk 
of  young  children  will  froqueptly  cause  this  disease ;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  great  danger  ^hat  it  will .  produce  the  s^e  umar 
tural  growth  of  the.  braiu^  <aud  this  will  give  rise  to  an  exhUsition  of 
superior  mental  power,  and  be  ipUowed,  as  in  the  case  of  rickeU, 
by  permanent  weaknessy  or  loss  of  mental  energy/ — pp.>d4 — 88. 

"  Dr.  Brigham's  third  section  is  devoted  to  the  '  Conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  from  inattention  to  the  connexion 
between  the  ^ind  and  the  body/  and  to  the  prqsQsition  that 
'  the  best  jninds  are!  not  produced  by.  early  mental  culture.'  He 
strongly  rooompieQdt  to  .teachi^rs  of  youth  to  aoqiHiiiit  tben^^dkes 
with  Juinwn  WRjtomy  and  physiologYt  especially  of  the  bjmiii^  b^ 
fore  tbey  pcoceed  tooukivate  mid  discipline  the  mind.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  esceasweLabiindence  of  ^  books  for  children/  some 
of  them  for  children  of  from  two  to  three  years  of  a^ ;  and  holds 
that  time  is  idly  spent  and  mind  injured  in  ponng  over  sudi 
books.  This,  he  says,  is  the  result  of  making  prodigies  of  chil- 
dren. The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  infant  educa- 
tion  which  the  author  deprecates: 

^<  'That  children  do  have  their  mental  powers  prematurely  tasked, 
is  a  fact  which  I  know  from  personal  obser^'ation.  I  have  seen  a 
coufbc^like  the  following  pursued  in  many  families  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  I  know  that  this  course  is  approved  of  by  many  ex- 
cellent persons.  Children  of  both  sexes  are  required,  or  mduced,  to 
coimnit  to  memory  many  verses,  texts  of  Scripture,  stories,  &c.,  be- 
fore they  are  three  years  of  age.  They  commence  attending  school, 
for  six  hours  each  day,  before  the  ace  of  four,  and  often  before  the 
age  of  three;  where  they  are  instructed,  during  three  years,  in  tend' 
ing>  ^®<V*P^y>  astronomy,  history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  chemistry, 
botany,  natural  history,  &c.  &c.  They  also  commit  to  memory,  while 
at  school,  many  hymns,  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  catechisms,  See. 
During  the  same  period  they  attend  every  Sunday  a  Sabbath-school, 
and  there  recite  long  lessons :  some  are  required  to  attend  upon  di- 
vine service  at  the  church  twice  eadh  Sunday,  and  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  fhe  sermon.  In  addition  to  these  labours,  many  children 
have  numerous  books,  journals,  or  magazines  to  read,  which  are  d^ 
signed  for  youth.  I  have  known  some  required  to  give  strict  atten- 
'^tion  to  the  chapter  read  in  the  family  in  the  morning,  and  to  give  an 
aocount  of  it ;  and  have  been  ai^tonished  and  atarmed  at  the  wonder- 
fblpower  of  memory  exhibited  on  such  occasions  by  diildren  when  but 
fiT»  or  six  years  of  age.  I  have  known  other  children,  in  addition  to 
most  of  the  above  performances,  induced  to  learn  additional  hymns, 
chapters  of  Scripture,  or  to  read  certain  books,  by  the  promise  of  pre- 
sents from  their  parents  or  friends.' 

"  In  all  that  we  have  written  on  the  subject  of  infant  schools,* 


•  Vol.  vi.  p.  418,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  108.     See  also  Simpson's  ''Necessity  of 
Popular  Education/'  p.  13^, 
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we  have  broadly  and  anxiously  stated^  that  moral  training,  and 
that  guarded  precisely  as  it  is  by  Dr,  Brigham  in  his  fi&  sec- 
tion^— so  as  to  exercise  the  superior  moral  sentiments^  which  in 
general,  when  left  to  themsewes^  act  too  feebly  to  be  in  the 
smallest  danger  of  over-excitement,  and  to  regulate  and  mode- 
rate, the  selfish  .pa9sion9  and  animal  propensities, — is  the  pri- 
mary end  of  an  infant  school;  and  that  intellectual  training 
ahould  be  a  secondary  and  accessary  object  only.  As  a  secon- 
dary object,  we  have  strongly  urged  that  it  should  never  ap- 
proach to  iahour,  that  it  should  never  overtask  the  infants,  and 
that  the  utmost  they  attain  ahould  be  acquired  incidentally, 
almost  unconsciously,  and  in  the  very  manner  in  which  the  in- 
fant would  instruct  himself,  by  jth^  exercise  of  his  senses  and 
observing  powers,  if  left  alone  ^  only  that  his  attention  should 
be  better  directed,  and  Che  faculties  which  Nature,  as  Doctor 
Brigham  rightly  affirms,  has,  in  the  stage  of  infancy,  appetized 
for  that  knowledge  of  external  objects  which  infancy  is  the  pe- 
riod to  attain,  should  receive  their  legitimate  food  better  pre- 
pared, and  more  usefully  administered.  We  have  ever  been 
enemies  to  Ions  lessons,  tasks,  and  laborious  repetitions*  When 
teachers  of  infant  schools  have  forgotten,  as  tney  are  perhaps 
apt  to  do,  that  the  intellectual  traimng  is  only  second^iy,  have 
allotted  to  it  tiie  principal  place  and.  the  larger  share  of  time, 
and,  }'ielding  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  parents,  who  wish 
'  learning*  for  their  money^  have  crammed  their  fnfant  pupik 
lor  the  supposed  credit  of  their  own  teaching,  we  have  hdd  mat 
they  were  aeparting  from  the  essential  principle  of  le^timate 
infant  training.  Nothing  would  tend  more  effectually  to  bring 
them  back  within  the  proper  bounds  of  that  intellectual  train- 
ing which  should  be  harmless,  and  even  beneficial,  than  just 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Brigham's ;  and  we,  therefore,  earnestly  re- 
commend it  to  the  perusal  and  reperusal  of  everv  infant  school 
teacher.  One  obvious  improvement  it  would  be  well  if  the 
directors  of  infant  schools  would  most  especially  enforce — a 
great  deal  more  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  the  play-ground,  or 
at  least  at  play,  than  is  now  almost  any  where  allowed.  The 
usual  alternation  is  an  hour  at  lessons,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  play-ground.  We  would  have  this  proportion  well 
nigh  reversed ;  we  shoidd  wish  to  see  the  infants,  at  the  very 
least,  one-half  their  school-day  in  the  play-ground.  There 
can  else  be  no  time,  no  opportunity,  for  moral  exercise  in  rea- 
sonably continued  intercourse.  The  teacher's  handbell  is  rung 
for  a  return  to  lessons  before  they  have  had  time  to  commix, 
and  even  before  they  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  air  and  muscular 
exercise ;  while  he  himself,  engrossed,  as  he  is,  with  the  intel- 
lectual department,  is  led  to  pay  scarcely  any  attention  to  the 
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play-ground  intercourse — the  true  infant  school — and  the  moral 
discipline  which  may  there  be  realized, 

''  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Brigham  has  ever  seen  an  in- 
fant school  on  the  system  of  Wilderspin.  His  objections  have 
all  of  them  reference  to  common  school  or  nursery  tasking  and 
examining.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  Wilderspin  system  has 
been  yet  realized  in  America.  In  it^  Dr.  Brignam  would  at 
once  see  a  field  for  the  best  possible  employment,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical,  of  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age — 
the  best,  the  only  arrangement,  when  they  ar6  judiciously  ma- 
naged, for  dispensing  precisely  that  kind  and  degree  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  that  moral  and  physical  exercise,  which  are 
most  desirable,  and  which  can  be  realized  only  in  a  little  com- 
munity of  sufficient  numbers,  as  we  have  often  said,  and  in  no 
private  family  whatever.  But  to  proceed  blindly  to  cry  down 
the  infant  scnool  system,  by  which  alone  a  practical  course  of 
moral  education  can  be  applied  to  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
from  a  hasty  conclusion  that  an  infant  school  is  a  machine  for 
over-tasking,  over-working,  and  over-exciting  the  minds,  and  de- 
stroying the  health,  of  children,  would  be  a  proceeding  of  gross 
ignorance,  and  great  and  serious  mischief.  Yet  we  are  glad  it 
has  been  threatened;  we  rejoice,  too,  in  Dr.  Brigham's  work; 
for  the  threat  and  the  work  will  both  tend  to  put  infant  school 
conductors  .on  their  guard,  lest  their  schools  should  lapse  into 
the  abuse  which  has  thus  been  pointed  out. 

*'  We  have  only  to  add  on  tnis  head,  that,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Model  Infant  School,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  al- 
though there  is  more  lesson-work  and  less  play-ground  exercise 
than  we  quite  approve,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  the 
effects  of  over-doing  which  Dr.  Brigham  justly  deprecates :  the 
children  appear  in  school  uniformly  in  the  most  rosy  health  and 
hi^h  spirits,  delighting  in  all  they  learn  as  mere  amusement, — 
quite  as  insensible  of  acquisition  as  if  they  were  picking  it  up  of 
themselves,  and  utter  strangers  to  any  thing  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  mental  labour.  These  statements  are  grounded  on 
the  personal  experience  of  five  years.  Mr.  Wilderspin  has  en- 
joyed the  experience  of  nearly  twenty,  and  can  fully  confirm  our 
conclusions. 
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ExperimenU  in  the  Inoculation  of  Cowst  by  Doctor  Cai^^ 
hko,  district- physician  in  t'russia. — ^The  doubts  concerning  the. 

Srotective  power  of  cowpock,  awakened  by  the  experience  of 
ktter  times,  have  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  experiments^ 
and  propositions,  more  or  less  new^  and  more  or  less  to  the 
purpose.  The  idea  of  renewing  and  regenerating  the  inoculation, 
matter  from  time  to  time,  and,  since  an  original  cowpock  is  so  hard 
to  be  met  with,  of  producing  this  by  means  of  an  intentional 
transference  of  the  common  cowpock-lymph  to  cows,  is  certainly 
One  of  the  most  deserving  of  attention,  and  has,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  much  plausibility.  But  as  the  controversy  on  this  subject  is 
going  on  briskly,  1  will  no  longer  defer  to  state  briefly  what  I 
nave  myself  observed  in  cases  of  the  kind,  the  publication  of  which 
I  have  indeed  hitherto  delayed  only  because,  for  the  reasons  as* 
signed  below,  I  did  not  attach  any  such  great  importance  to 
the  matter. 

Every  spring  since  the  year  1830  (consequently  five  conse- 
cutive years)  have  I  inoculated  a  cow,  and  with  the  lymph  obtained 
from  the  cowpock,  thus  produced,  I  have  vaccinated  a  part  (and 
that  always  one  and  the  same  part)  of  this  district,  (circle.) 

There  was  always  chosen  for  the  experiment  a  two  or  three 
year  old  cow,  in  her  first  pregnancy,  and  of  English  breed, 
partly  because  the  herd  of  Mr.  B.  (who  kindly  afforded  the 
means  of  making  the  experiment)  consisted  chiefly  of  English 
cattle,  and  partly  because,  from  the  greater  frequency  with  wnich 
the  disease  appears  in  England,  the  supposition  of  a  certain 
peculiar  predisposition  seemed  to  be  warranted,  and  consequently 
the  hope  of  a  surer  result.  For  this  reason  was  also  that  point  of 
time  cnosen,  when  the  udder  of  the  animal  began  to  fill,  oecause 
the  heightened  vitality  was  supposed  to  be  attended  by  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  for  the  contagion,  and  a  greater  aptitude  to  the 
powerful  development  of  the  exanthema :  besides,  after  calving, 
and  during  the  time  of  milk,  a  cow  is  less  willingly  spared  for 
such  experiments,  and  the  act  of  milking  would  itself  be  likely  to 
hinder  and  disturb  the  formation  of  the  pustules. 

The  lymph  for  the  inoculation  oi  the  cow  was  taken  im- 
mediately from  the  arm  of  a  child,  and  the  operation  itself 
performed  in  the  usual  manner,  half  with  the  puncture,  half  by 
scarification,  so  that  in  each  teat  were  made  two^  in  the  whole 
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eight  wounds.    The  cow  was  kept  in  stall,  dry  straw  ^"^  fes- 
tered under  her  more  abundandy  than  at  other  times,  and  she 
was  visited  from  time  to  time.    From  the  distance  of  my  resi- 
dence I  could  not  indeed  make  a  visit  every  day,  but  only  a 
few  times  during  the  course  of  the  disease  produced.    The  toking 
of  the  lymph' from  the  cow  was  always  ob  the  eighth  day,  and 
there  were  then  in  the  course  of  the  different  years  respectively 
from  two  to  ten  children  inoculated  with  the  usual  six  punctures 
From  these  again   \M  lymph  taken  on  the  eighth  day,  and 
soforth ;  so  that  every  time  a  certain  section  of  the  circle,   con- 
taining from  310  to  350  inoculate  and  that,  each  time,  in  seven 
or  eight  derivations,  was  thoroughly  vaccinated.    The  same  part 
of  the  circle  was  always  again  provided  with  inoculation  o^t  of 
this  source,  in  the  idea  that  if  a  stronger  protection  should  indeed 
arise  out  of  these  measures,  this  must,  on  longer  continuance  of 
the  experiment,  and  on  re-appearance  of  pock-peril,  be  capable 
of  ocular  and  geographical  demonstration,  in  that  this   whole 
district  would  remain  chiefly  (or  for  the  most  part)  free. 

As  matters  of  fact,  which  have  chiefly  come  out  in  the  course 
of  this  experiment,  (which  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  some  compass 
and  significance,}  I  have  now  to  adduce  what  follows, 

1.  The  result  of  the  experiment  in  the  inoculated  cow  was 
always  very  easily  and  surely  to  be  arrived  at.    For  not  only  was 
the  operation  itself  very  easy,  since  the  animals  were  generally 
quiet  under  it,  but  there  remained  hardly  ever  even  one  or  two 
punctures  without  effect— on  the  contrary,  there  arose  in  general, 
from  the  eight  wounds,  eight  regular  pustules  of  suflBcient  size. 
All  these  pustules  were  on  the  eighth  day,  raised  in  the  usual 
manner  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  had  in  the  centre  a  navel -like 
depression,  a  colour  inclining  more  to  bluish-grey  than  in  human 
subjects,  verging  on  opal,— a  faindy  reddened,  but  more  observ- 
ably hard  and  swollen  halo  than  in  inoculated  chUdren,— and  con- 
tained  a  clear  lymph,  which  appeared  perfectly  like  that  taken 
from  human  vaccine-pustules.    The  pustules  obtained  .*br«>"S5 
a  mere  poiiclure  were  round  ;  those  arising  from  an  incision  had 
dways  a  longish,  bean-like  form,  corresponding  to  the  length  of 
the  litllc  wound.    Not  always,  yet  once  or  twice,  the  cow  was  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  resdess,  without  appetite,  and  somewhat 
feverish.     The  scabs  were  always  brown,  and  remained  about  as 
long  as  thiey  commonly  do  on  the  arms  of  inoculated  children. 
In  the  course  of  these  five  experiments,  no  exanthema  has  arisen 
elsewhere  than  on  the  wounded  parts.     On  the  other  hand  I  am 
informed,  that  on  one  occasion  the  very  interesting  c^^/^""®°' 
that  after  a  few  weeks  several  other  cows  of  the  same  herd  had, 
According  to  the  description    given  to  me,  a  perfectly  similar 
eruption  on  the  udder,  but  unfortunately  I  learned  this  much  too 
late,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  myself,  by  actual  inspection,  of  the 
feature  of  this  eruption,  and  to  raise  to  a  higher  degree  of  certainty 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  a  real  cowpock,  which  had  arisen  from 
infection    of  the    inoculated    parts,   and    in    a    certain    d^ree 
spontaneously. 
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'  The  tokiag  ofihelyttiph  (tcm  the^eairavhtf  always  leaBea^ 
as  ihe  animus  shewed  themselves  Hiore  aenlitife  and  unessy  under 
that  operation.  However*  with  some  foresight  and  dexterity,  this 
little  operation  had  no  real  difficulty. 

2.  As.  to  the  remit  of  their  further  inoculatfon,  it  always 
succeeded ;  yet  it  cannot  he  affirmed  that  the  cowpoek  thus  pro*- 
duced  was  to  be  oatwardly  distingilished,  in  any  respect  wliatever, 
from  that  obtained  in  the  osual  way..  The  comparison  could  be 
jnade  in  sufficieol  exlentf  since  besides  the  310  or  360  persons 
.who  were  inoculated  with  the  lymph  cot  fnem  thacow»  there  were 
plvmys  at  the  same  time  about  douUe  thai  numfaer  of  children 
inoculated  with  common  lymphs  in  other  parts  of  the  cirde.  But 
in  the  two  dashes  the.  couise,  sise,  shape*  formation*  and  even 
the  little  modifications  and  varieties  of  the. vaccine  exanthema; 
l>resentednot  the  slightest  difference.  I  should,  not  be  saying  truth 
were  I  to  affirm  thai  the  lymph  which  went  through  the  cow  pro^ 
duced,  as  far  as  I  saw*  larger  or  more  perfect  pustules*  with  .mors 
eognifioant  peripheric  rednessi*  or  stronger  feven  Indeed  thecircum*- 
stance  W  occurred  to. me*,  that  of  the  inoculations  made  mia^i 
diaUly  jfrbm  the  cow,  comparalively  many  miscarried  almost  every 
year.  '  But  J  have  not  witnout  reason  held  that  for  a  mere  accident, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  above  mentioned  difficulty  of  the  opemtioa 
of  taking  the  )yi9ph  from  the  aounal*  in  which  there  was  often  a 
iTailure  of  sufficiently  imbuing  the  lancet,  so  that  many  of  the 
punctures  made '  with  it  remained  without  result*  In  the  farther 
inoculation,  ffom.  child  to  child,  all  the  usual  certainty  of  the  result 
was  to  be  seen,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  exquisite,  perfect 
examples,  tc^ether  with  the  customary  little,  variations.  On  the 
wboje,  if  iod^d  the  effect  of  a. lymph  thus  renovated  be  other 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  ordinary  human  lymph*  this 
does  not  at  least  indici^e  itself  by  any -outward  appearance* 

;  The  main  point  is,  and  remains  indeed  ever*  the  demonstrative 
protective  power.  .  As  to  what  concerns  this,  I  must  agaln,^  confor* 
mabiy  i(^  the  truth  of  fact,  report 

3. .  That  the  aforesaid  experiments  upon  this  protective  power*  and 
the  peculiar  measure  thereof*  have  as  yet  been  able  to  yield  no  re- 
sult That  is  to  say,  |he  object  of  laying  down*  as  it  were  geognu 
phically,  in  view,  in  a  whole  district,  tlie  presumed  greater  portec* 
tive  power  of  this  lymph,  is  not  yet  obtained ;  but  on  the  otlver  hand  > 
jtusit  as  little  is  thece  a  ground  to  give  up  this  presumpition  at  once. 
.WheB*aAer  a  pause  of  three  years,  small  pox  again  during  this 
spring  shewed  itself  in  our  circle*  it  was  just  the  very  parish  which 
had  .be^n.  some  years  before  inoculated  with  the  generation  of 
lymph*  immediately  derived  from  the  cow,  that  had  the  earliest 
and  most  numerous  cases,  (thirteen  or  fourteen.)  On  close  investi^ 
gatipB  and  inquiry  it  turned  out,  however,  that  not  one  of  these 
cases  befell  a  person  inoculated  in  the  manner  related*  IndiMd 
this  is  equally  ^ue  of  all  the  other  inoculated  persons  of  the  last 
six  years*  out  of  the  whole  circle*  of  whom  himerto  not  one  has 
been  found  among  the  patients  affected  with  small  pox.  That 
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dicomtiBoe  tfaeffefere  my%  ti«diiilg  eHher  pro  or  eon.  Also  hi 
eveiy  cose  in  order  to  bring  the  temtB  of  the  ezpcfiiment  to  tbe 
desired  evidence,,  it  most  be  carried  on  yet  many  years,  genenlly 
speakiog  so  long  as  until  the  whole  mass  of  tbe  yonlh  of  tbe  re- 
spective circie  be  inocdbued  through  it  with  that  lymph ;  and  to  this 
my  view  is  direeted. 

The  pDecarsory  resalta  obtained  by  meam  of  the  coibmnnicafed 
experiment  may  then  be  briefly  isumxned  op  in  this,**tlmt  the 
lyrophi  mnovaled  by  transference  to  cows,  has,  in  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of.the  cowpodc,  presented  no  akeriftion ;  that  also  a  com- 
pamtive  estimale  if  its  protective  power  baa  not  yet  been  possible^ 
Mt  considering  the  fadlity  and  snipUcitv  of  the  experiment,  tbe 
continuation  and  repetitipn  of  it  is  by  all  mdnns  to  be  wished  and 
to  be  recommended. 

This  agrees  also,  as  fiir  as  I  tnow,  with  the  experience  of  others 
on  the  sttl^ect  nnder  oonsidenition.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  thai 
hitherto  the  grounds  on  which  the  necessity  and  ufsefolness  of  tbe 
regeneration  of  our  cowpock  lymph  has  iMen  defended,  have  been 
for  the  most  part  only  theofelical.— B«r/tii  ~~  " 


Seturlaiiita  tnaUd  by  ike  JifpUeaiion  of  lee. — ^In  a  woric  by  Dr. 
Rinna  de  Sarenbach,  entitled  Klinlsches  Jahibadi  des  lanfendeo 
Jahrzchends,  &c.  and  printed  at  Vienna,  183d,  we  find  the  following 
original  trsBtment  of  scarlatina. 

A  young  girl,  aged  7,  of  Maviazell  in  Styria»  bad  been  affected 
with  scarlatina,  hot  the  eruption  had  disappeared  very  rapidly : 
the  fever  still  existing,  the  physician  in  attendance  gave  sudorifics 
without  socceeding  in  brining  back  the  eruption  on  the  skin;  tbe 
strength  was  declining  rapidly ;  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt;  the 
cheeks  became  deadly  pale,  convulsive  motions,  accompanied  with 
complete  insensibility,  were  the  omens  of  the  fatal  {vognostic. 
The  parents  had  the  dead  bell  rung,  and  a  candle  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  expiring  child,  aAer  the  custom  of  the  countrv.  At 
this  moment  Dr.  Rinna  was  called  in^  and  found  the  foliowtsg 
symptoms:  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  filiform,  hard,  bat 
equal,  and  not  intermitting;  the  pupil  without  contractility;  the 
look  fixed ;  respiration  abdominal  ana  slow ;  tbe  belly  meteoriiBed; 
the  urine  flowing  involuntarily,  and  the  feet  cold.  The  patient  was 
all  but  lost.  The  physician,  as  a  despemte  resort,  thought  of  em* 
ploying  cold.  The  abdomen  was  covered  two  inches  thick  with 
snowj  which  was  repealed  the  moment  it  began  to  melt,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  almost  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  patient  gare 
notice  of  the  pain  cansed  by  it ;  the  snow  was  then  removed,  and 
tincture  of  wormwood  admimstered*  Three  hours  aAer  the  patient 
was  covered  with  sweat;  the  pulse  rose;  the  belly  became  sank, 
the  eyes  brilliant,  and  the  patient  answered  the  questions  that  were 
addressed  to  her.  Convalescence  began  a  few  dajrs  afler,  and  an 
abundant  desquamation  confirmed  tM  suspicions  of  scariatlna  that 
had  been  driven  book.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  cure  was  coo- 
pkle.-^Rev.  MedicmUt  July,  183& 
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T%e  Itch  MiU^-^MfiHift  suppo^  thai  t^exe  ia  no  tbuodatioii  lor  tliq 
option  that  itch  is  prodaced  by  the  presence  a^t  A  pamsjtical  Insect^ 
yet  thesis  nothing  extraordinary  in  such  an  occurrence!.  Animala. 
wiM^oot  nuiofaier  derive^  their  ei^istence  from  other  aniou^*^  only* . 
nestling  on  their  sarfaqes,  burrowing  in  their  Aeshi  or  h^ching  in 
their  skins.  Man  is  preyed  upon  by  the  flea^  the  bug^  twot  spe- 
cies.of  loaset,  intestii|«4  vorxns^  hydatids^  guinea  wonns^  and  others* 
Sven  the  very  insects  l^ave  th^ir  parasites*  as  any  pne  may  see  on 
the  dung  beetle ;  fgad  Butler's  joke»  that  **  fleas  liave  other  fleas  thm 
bite  them,  these  others  still  ad  infinitum  *^  is  not  so  extravagant  as 
miffht  be. supposed.  Tbf^  es^istepoe  of  the  itch  a^ita  ^has  roen  es- 
tablish^ on  the  authority, of  Cestonii  Bonomib,  Red^  D^  Gear, 
an^  others.  M.  Dug^  has  obtained  the  insect  in  so  perfect  a  state 
that  he  has  been  ^mblepl  to  represent  it  in  a  plate  which  is  copied 
into  the  present  number  of  this  Joiia^.  It  appours  to  the  naked 
eye  as  a  wh^te  point,  but  its  beak  or  sucker  and  limbs  are  red ;  it, 
borrows  beneatn  the  cuticle  forming  tortuous  canals^  in  which  the 
animal  is  tp  be  sought;  not  in  the  pustule.  M.  Dogis  suggests  the 
application  of  turpentine  as  a  cure  with  gqod  rea^n.  The  insert 
b^ongs  to  the  family  acaicus,  beiog  a  species  of  the  genus  Mr^opto* 
uuKopten  BcaUei  humtmim — From  a  Notice  ly  Mt  Dug^s  in  the  An*. 
t^lU^M  de$  ScimeeM  NatunUes^  ApsUy,  1^36. 

On  the  Preeervationo/Medtcinest  iy  M.  Menigaut — ^This  com* 
inanieation  contains  many  si^estione  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

rtbecarieflir  and  especially  of  those  in  country  places,  where 
demand  fos  medicine  is  very  limited,  and  where  consequently 
drags  must  be  kept  for  a  length  of  time.    M.  Menigaut  premises 
his  observations  by  warning  ms  readers  that  heat,  lights  air,  and 
moisture*  axe  the  agents  to  be  dreaded  in  the  shop  and  laboratory. 
Moisture  esp^Giallyn  Reading,  as  it  does,  to  moulding  and  breeding 
of  insectSy  is  to  be  gaarde^^  against.    To  obviate  this  evil  he  in- 
sists apon  the  necessity  of  the  most  perfect  drying  of  roots,  woods,, 
leaves,  and  flowers,  in  stoves  or  otherwise,  and  their  subsequent  en^ 
cjouire  in  glass  vessels  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  keeping  small 
qnantities  in  sepamte  bottles  for  daily  use  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  opening  the  sealed  bottles ;  looking  over  the  stock  repeatedly, 
especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and  returning  any  exhibiting  ap* 
pearancea  of  mquld  to  the  stove.    Contrary  to  the  authority  of 
MM.  Henry  and  Guibourthe  directs  thai  almonds  and  other  seeds 
ahoi^d  be  perfectly  dnedi  and  states,  that  in  18%  he  exposed  ahont. 
SOlbs.  of  sweet  almonds  to  a  moderate  heat  for  ten  days»  and 
whep  perfectly  dry  and  brittle  enclosed  them  in  six  bottles,  which 
he  buried,  and  found  the  last^  which  he  opened' in  ld34»  in  perfecdy 
good  condition*   Powderd  squill,  said  to  be  difficult  to  keep,  he  re- 
conuneqds  to  be  nreserved  in  several  perfectly  filled  botdes instead- 
of  heinff  frequently  exposed  to  the  air,  as  when  all  is  preserved  in 
one  bottle  ibr.daily  use.    Oils  he  recommends  to  be  bcitt^ed  with- 
out a  jj^ide  of  air  beneath  the  corlL    Syrups  suffer  from  fermen- 
tation only,  the  mouldiness  which  they  sometimes,  exhibit  not 
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befng  iDJurioiiSi  and  belnff  a  positive  proof  that  fbrmeiilatioBisiiot 
pfoing^  on.  Laudanmn  shonld  also  be  preserved  in  separate  wdl 
filled  bottleffsaccessiveljr  opened  for  daily  use,  odierwise  a  conri- 
derable  deposit  takes  place.  The  distilled  waters  have  their  vir- 
tiiies  greatly  impaired  and  finally  destroyed  by  exposure  in  Ixyttles 
frequently  opened.  If  this  brief  notice  have  no  other  efiect,  it  may 
prove  valuable  by  shewing  the  attention  paid  to  this  subject  by  our 
neighbours,  and  reminding  others  of  toe  necessity  of  following 
their  example. — tfaumal  d$  Pharntacie,  Aout,  1B39. 

Influence  of  Prqfeseiam  and  other  Circuntstances  on  Lcnge' 
inty.-»Two  communications  are  before  us  on  this  subject,  ODe  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  the  other  in  the  Annides  d'Hyiftne  Publique,  by 
Dr.  Lombard.    Tiie  nature  of  this  Journal  does  not  admit  of  a 
detailed  investigation  respecting  this  subject,  but  a  brief  allosion 
to  the  results  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers.   A 
number  of  examples  are  adduced  by  Mr.  Worcesler,  of  pciswa 
attaining  the  age  of  1^  years  or  more,  a  great  number,  howevefi 
perhaps  a  majority,  unauthenlicated,  as  usually  happens  in  sacfa 
enumerations,  which  indeed  is  admitted  by  the  author.    He  states 
it  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  first  settlers  in  America  lived 
to  greater  ages  than,  the  present  generation ;  this  he  cpnsidcrB 
probable,  but  says  that  documents  do  not  verify  it    It  apoiars 
that  in  Sweden,  which  is  a  healthy  country,  one  person  only  in 
about  27,000  was  found  to  have  attained  the  age  of  100;  in 
England,  one  in  68,000-;  in  Wales,  one  in  33,000;  while  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  one  in  19,000  have  attained  that  si^htksN 
toothless,  and  senseless  celebrity.    These  results  differ  materially 
from  those  stated  by  Malte  Brun,  and  the  data  are  at  present  so 
insnfiicient  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  derived  from 
ttiem.    It  may  be  some  consolation  to  those  "who  leave  Aeir 
country  for  their  country's  good  "  to  learn,  that  change  of  dnnate 
conduces  to  longevity  in  other  way^  than  placing  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  obdurate  John  Ketch.    Mr.  Worcester  says,  **It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  principle  of  life  is  deteriorated  in' 
America,  and  that  a  British  constitution  will  last  longer,  even  in 
that  climate,  than  a  native  one.    It  is  doubtless  tme^  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age 
in  this  country,  have  been  of  foreign  birth.    Change  of  climate  is 
esteemed  favourable  to  long  life  ;  and  many  Englishmen  as  well 
as  other  Europeans,  by  coming  to  America,  have  undoubtedly 
lived   to  a  greater    age  than   they  would  have  done  had  tbey 
remained  in  their  native  land.**    The  following  observation  may 
serve  as   o  lesson  to  the   proud  tenant  for  life  of  superfluous 
hicome:    **  Among  centenarians  are  found  few  persons  of  rank 
or  fortune;  few  professionid  men,  or  men  of  science  and  Hteratarc. 
Monarchs  have  not  often  exceeded  the  age  of  70;  and  of  abont 
300  popes,  only  seven  are  said  to  have  reached  the  age  ^^  ^|°5i 
By  far  the  greater  part  of*  those,  whose  lives  have  been  extdwed 
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to  a  period  bf^Tpnd.  160  jean*  haTe  beeapenons  of  hnmble  raidq 
in  society ;  such  as  ei^oyed  few  of  the  luxuries  or  acconvnodationa 
of  life,  but  were  aocQst<nQed  to  haird  labour  and  ooane  faie»  sueh 
are  the  penous  who^  if'temfj^aUit  ace  more  liVely  to  ei\joy  bedtb. 
and  loQg^  life^  two  of  the  things  most  coyeted  by  nian«  than  tbo«^ 
vhp  are  nossessedof  a£Biuenoe»  and  ooonpy  more  enviable  station^", 
Bpt  let  tne  humble  poesessor  of  a  moderate  competency  recollect, 
that;  these  advantages  are  reserved  for  him  with  the  qualification 
*'ifhe  be  temDeraU.**  We  every  day,  it  is  to  be  admitted*  meet, 
old,  veiy  old  drunkard8|  but  they  are  only  forty  or  fihy  years 
of.apfe. 

Dr.  liomhani's  paper  has  reference  to  the  influence  of  proves- 
sions  and  trades  on  longevityy  and  from  it  we  learn  that  the  prolon- 
gation of  life  to  seventy,  or  its  cessation  at  forty-^ve,  on  an  averagey. 
is  in  a  great  degree  determined,  by  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  indi* 
viduals.  Taking  fifty-five  as  a  medium. period,  it  appears  that  Uie, 
members  of  the  following  professions  and  trades  exceed  that 
number. — ^lawyers,  physicians^  apothecaries)  magistrates,  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  stocking-weavers,  cheese-mongers,  architects,  nota- 
ries^  carpenters,  breeches-makers,  cbanfllers,  courtiers,  grocers^  and; 
many  others ;'  while  surgeons;  literary  men,  cooks,  tailors,  scriven-, 
ers,  shoemakers,  and  a  host  of  others  fall  short  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  average  period  of  life  of  a  physician,, 
is  one  of  the  highest  among  the  professions,  and  that  of  an  under- 
taker's assistant  the  highest  of  all.  From  the  same  sources,  which, 
are  of  Course  insulated,  and  not  strictly  appreciable  to  other  places 
it  appears  that  more  suicides  were  committed  by  persons  in  narrow 
or  limited  circumstances,  than  by  those  in  affluence.  It  also  ap-. 
pears  that,  every,  thing  considexed,  easy  circumstances,  with  active 
nabits,  contribute  19  longevity^  while  sedentary  habits,  with  limit- 
ed means,  and  want  of  ease,  mental  and  bodily,  have  an  opposite 
efifect. 

BattgUi  with  SereW'rpoinii^'^Jt  appears  that  M.  Leroy  d'JBtioles 
has  been  calling  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  tp  a  contri- 
vance of  this  description ;  a  common  elastic  bougie,  with  a  few 
direads  of  screw  at  the  extremity.    The  application  of  such  an 
instrument  is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  probably  been  already  tried,, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  made  available  in  particular  cases  ^nd  in. 
proper  banos,  but  in  other  cases,  and  in  rash  or  clumsy  hands, 
may  do  mncb  mischief.    The  method  of  construction  does  not. 
appear,  but  a  silver  wire,  terminating  in  a  thick  point,  having  a 
screw  formed  on  its  surface,  and  the  rest  of  the  wire  covered  with, 
the  usual  boogie  tube  of  gom-elastic  its  entire  length,,  woiild  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

^piUpty  cured  by  NUraU  o/SUver^^SuAveui  Puleo  of  Palermo, 
a  carter,  aged  twenty-nine,  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  athletic 
constitution^  and  enjoying  perfect  health,  wasaeized.  suddenly  an4 
without  any  known  c^use,  in  1822,  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  which  left 
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GiT  sereral  days  in  d  state  of  sliipelkction.  Hardiy  yrm  be' 
recovered  from  the  first  atti^ck,  than  ne  luul  a  seoood  it  macli 
linger  and  more  intense  than  the  iirst.  He  then  consolted  a  phy* 
^ician,  who  pat  him  throng^  aH  the  ibrms  of  tieatment  nsoaliy' 
preserftied  in  such  cases:  for  from  gettins^  better^  the  fits  came- 
on  more  frequently,  and  mnere  of  longer  dination,  so  that  he  wss 
obliged  to  give  np  his  occQPatipn  from  the  serioim  accidents  to^ 
ilpfaich  it  exposed  him.  Still  the  fits^  beca^ie  ttH»e  freqmit  nd* 
con&oed  ior  a  longer  .time. 

In  June,  1834,  Pi\»fessor  Plscido  Fbrtal  adr ited  thepatlent^  as 
a  last  resource,  th<^  internal  use  of  nitrate,  of  silver.  The  dose  war 
id  the  form  of  a  pill,  composed  pf  onenrixteenth  of  a  grate  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  with  six  gmins  of  extmct  aTcamomite,  mshiag'  k 
down  with  a  cupful  of  decoction  of  si^  Thiff  dose  wae  eostl*- 
vms6:  tqf  two  days,  after  which  the'  (fose  was  increased  ^gradudy 
to  a  grain  in  the  twenty-ibur  boufs.  A  veiy  marhed  improvemeot 
was  eridient  through  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  wa^ 
tbe  fits' became  so  fkr  less  frequent,  lliat  the.  patient  was  enaMedto- 
resume  his  former  occupation.  During  this  period  the  fits  le^ 
appeared  bat  twiqe«  and  were  very  shor^  and  by  no  BMana 
intense. 

In  the  month  of  September,  seeing  that  4ke  patient  wais  almost' 
c(hed,  Dr.'^rta}  thought  it  advisable  to  pot  him  on  the  ibHowing 
fonmda:  one  gtain  and  a  half  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  with  six  giaLps' 
of  nux  vomica,  in  three  pills ;.  under  this  treatment  the  p^tient 
was' perfl^tly  cured  in  the  following  month. 

Obs.  2 — ^The  following  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Semenza.    Yfii- 
ceat  Jennaro,  tet  twenty,  in  easy  circumstances,  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament and  athletic  constitution,  having  a  weH  developed  head„ 
was  attacked  in  16129  with  epileptic  fits,  after  a  sudden  arrest  of 
epistaxis.    The  most^  energetical  means  were  employed  without 
success.    In  August,  1831,  Dr.  Semenza  having  called  to  see  the 
pati^t,  ascertained  tha.t  the  fits  were  more  frequent  when  the  pa- 
tfent  was  plethoric ;  there  were  evident  marks  of  eongesfien  of  tbe, 
bead,  and  a  livid  tint  was  to  be  observed  round  the  lips  and  eye* 
lids ;  his  appetite  was  irregular  and  morbid.    The  fits  were  epilep- 
tie  inall  their  characters,  returned  every  twenty  days,  and  amounted 
to  six  or  even  nine  attacks  in  the  hour ;  ana  were  always  preced- 
ed by  an  aura  epileptica,  beginning  at  tbe  extremity  of  the  right- 
thmnby  and  extending  like  a  flame  towards  the  bnun,  with  in- 
creased  intensity,  and  momentarily  suspending  the  organic  func* 
tions.    The  jpatient  was  first  put  on  the  use  of  magnesia  usia,  as  a* 
light  purgative,  on  a  strict  resfanen,  ehicfffy  vegetable,  and  was 
prescribed  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  driiucs.    £ight  days 
after  this  treatmenti  his  physician  decided  on  the  treatment  by  ni- 
trate of  silver.    The  conditions  were  favourable  for  the  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy,  for  the  senstlHlity  of  the  patient  was  generally 
obtuse,  and  aH  the  organic  functions  performed  remarkably  slowly. 
The  fiM  day^  he  got  a  qi^arteir  of  a  grain  of  nitmte  of  silver,  made 
iatoapilly'wiih  powdered  camonmei  and  eommon  symp.    He 
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took  one  pi^  every  day  for  tea  day8>  without  any  apparent  eflfect 
having  been  produced.  On  thp  11th  he  was  Ued  copiopslv; 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  anus,  and  one-third  of  a  grain  of  (he 
nitrate  administered.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the  dose  was  in- 
eieased  to  half  a  grain,  and  afterwards  to  a  grain  per  day.  The 
highest  dose  given  was  one  grain  and  a  half  per  dayi  and  conti- 
nued for  a  month  :  the  fits  did  not  appear  during  this  periods 
Three  years  have  passed  since  the  patient  has  suspended  all  treat- 
ment He  follows  his  occupation  with  activity^  and  has  had  n» 
convulsions  nor  nervous  symptom  whatever.  The  cure  wiis  per- 
fecX.'^FiUatre  Sebezo.  April,  1835.)-^^rcAtvet  Generoleip  AoriX^ 
1835. 
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Ununited  Fraciures  cured  by  Means  of  a  SeUnh  hy  Pr.  Portal, 
Surgeon  in  Chief  to  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Palermo.— >In  Sep- 
tember, 1834,  Joseph  Ragusa»  a  stout  peasant,  aet.  24,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Hospital  w  Palermo.  In  July  preceding  he  bad 
received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  lef\  arm,  which  caused  a  com- 
minnted  fiaeture  of  the  humerus  at  its  middle  third ;  a  few  splin- 
ters had  been  extracted  by  a  surgeon  on  the  instant.  Jt  was  two 
months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  that  jbe  presented  him- 
self at  the  hospital  with  the  ununited  fracture,  which  was  the  seat 
of  very  sharp  pains  on  the  least  motion.  Matters  being  in  this 
state  Dr.  Portal,  previous  to  amputation,  wished  to  try  the  effect, 
of  a  seton  introduced  between  the  two  ends  of  the  fractured  bone.. 
During  the  first  three  days  the  seton  caused  pain  and  inflamma., 
tion,  which  were  treated  topically  by  emollients,  and  internally 
by  the  potus  tartan.  On  drawing  the  seton  on  the  fourth  day  a 
great  quantity  of  pus  escaped  itoxa  the  wound,  but  its  issue  di- 
minished gradually:  the  rubbing  caused  by  the  seton  between, 
the  two  fragments  gave  issue  to  a  splinter  of  bone.  From  this 
moment  the  pains  diminished  greatly :  the  seton  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  for  twenty-four  days,  during"  which  time  the  pus  became 
improved  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  seton  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  ^  sty  rax  ointment;  a. 
circular  bandage  and  graduated  compress  was  the  means  of 
keeping  up  a  light  pressure  during  the  month  of  October  and  part 
of  November,  aAer  which  the  patient  left  the  hospital  perfectly, 
cured. 

There  is  another  observation  in  the  case  of  a  child  aged  two 
years :  he  had  fractured  the  right  thigh  in  its  upper  third;  ai\er 
every  other  means  had  failed  of  causing  union  of  the  fracture  the 
seton  was  introduced,  and  several  fragments  of  bone  came  away 
that  had  remained  for  three  months.  There  was  some  shortening 
of  the  limbj  but  the  thigh  acquired  such  solidity  that  the  patient 
left  the  hospital,  perfectly  cured,  in  the  following  February. — (//: 
Fiiiatre  Sebezio^  May,  1835.)  --^Archvces  Generalee,  Julj,  1835. 

On  the  chemical  Composition  ^  Broths.^The  erroneous 
notions   entertain^    by   many,  respecting    the    administmtion^ 
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of*  soups  and  brodis  m  ar^ples  of  iiooilsbnieiif  to  iovalids, 
may  derive  some  corrections  from  sucb  *  investigations  as  tbQ 
following.  Five  bondred  grains  of  meat»  depriv^  of  bone,  fat, 
and  tendon,  were  put  into  a  litre  and  balf  of  distilled  water, 
and  gradaally  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  continued  so  for 
five  nours,  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporated.  The  decoction 
had  the  odour  of  soup»  an  agreeable  taste  and  yellowi^  colour, 
contained  twelve  parts  in  1,000  of  animal  matters,  and  three  parts  in 
fOOO  of  inorganic :  spring  water,  containing  snlphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  afforded  a  broth  of  less  odour  aqd  inferior  taste.  When ' 
the  meat  was  put  into  bolting  water  at  once,  the  proportion  of 
animal  matter  in  solution  was  less,  and  the  broth  inferior  to  that 
obtained  by  heating  gradually.  The  difference  in  flavour  of  broths 
appears  to  depend  more  upon  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the, 
saline  than  the  animal  ingriedients.  In  boiling  meat  .in  the  usual 
manner  the  albumen  is  partly  dissolved  before  the  tempemtnre 
is  raised  to  the  degree  at  which  it  coagulates,  when  the  remaining 
portion  is  partly  coagulated,  rises  in  scum,  and  partly  dissolved  in 
the  water ;  fbe  cellular  membrane  is  partly  dissolved,  but  some  of 
it  remains  in  a  more  or  less  indurated  condition.  The  fibrine  of 
the  muscle  is  hardened,  but  none  o^it  is  dissolved,  and  if  it  was 
hot  for  the  cellular  membraney  albumen,  and  oil  between  the  fibres, 
would  prove  a  refractory  article  of  diet  The  fat  remains  partly 
entangled  in  the  meat  and  partly  floats  at  top ;  the  flavour  of 
broths  arises  from  it  in  a  considerable  degree :  much  change  is 
effected  by  evaporation,  decomposition,  itnd  new  combinations 
during  protracted  boiling,  the  volatile  parts  upon  which  the  flavour 
principally  depends  being  dissipated.  These  experiments  were 
instituted  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  peculiarities  of  broths 
obtained  from  the  dried  extracts  of  meat  coBed  portable  soups, 
and  from  the  results,  as  well  as  from  common  experience,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  most  palatable  and  suitable  broths  or  soups 
for  convalescents  requiring  great  care  as  to  delicacy  of  diet  may  be 
obtained  by  soaking  tlie  meat  fo)r  some  time  at  a  low  temperature, 
and-  setting  aside  the  solution,  to  which  should  subsequently  be 
added  the  stronger  broth  obtained  by  adding  fresh  water  to  the 
meat  and  continuing  the  boiling ;  or  palatable  broths  may  be  made 
with  little  delay  by  macerating  tlie  meat  for  a  short  time  in  warm 
water,  and  adding  jelly,  previously  prepared,  in  such  quantity  as 
may  be  advisable.-^ JVom  a  Report  of  M.  CHevreui  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciencesy  noticed  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmdcie,  No.  V. 
Annee  21. 


Purulent  Discharge  from  the  Ear,  terminating  in  Caries  and 
Death,  hy  M.  E.  Degmnges,  D.  M.  P.— Monsieur  R— —  had  been 
affected  in  his  childhood  with  inflammation  of  the  lef^  ear,  which 
terminated  in  purulent  otorrhcea,  followed  by  deafness.  For  a 
great  number  of  years  the  o,nly  inconvenience  felt  by  the  patient 
was  a  sanious  discharge  from  the  ear,  and  deep-seated  pains'  in 
the  temple  of  the  same  side,  which  .went  away,  and  returned  from 
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time  to  time.  These  pains  in  the  temporal  region  were  always  more 
violent  when  the  discharge  from  the  ear  was  arrested,  and  vice  versa. 
Sometimes  these  symptoms  were  alleviated,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vomiting  of  muco-purulent  matter.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
moving every  morning  from  the  ear  the  pus  that  had  accnmulaled 
daring  the  night ;  he  then  used  to  smoke,  and  to  rinse  his  mouth 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  insipid,  nauseating  taste  that  he 
felt  in  the  throat:  after  going  through  this  daily  process,  he  g^ave 
no  more  attention  to  this  enemy  that,  as  it  were,  lived  on  him. 
Instead  of  submitting  to  proper,  regimen^  he  continued  to  addict 
himself  to  excesses  capable  of  destroying  the  best  constitution.  He 
ate  only  the  most  exciting  meats  and  strongly  spiced  ragouts, 
salted  and  pickled  fish,  &c.  &c. ;  he  drank  besides  a  lai^e  allow- 
ance of  wine,  a  good  many  glasses  of  brandy,  and  other  alcoholic 
liqueurs,  during  the  day.  In  addition  to  these  good  things,  he 
bad  several  times  undergone  strong  mercurial  treatment,  owing  to 
his  venereal  propensities. 

In  the  August  of  his  forty- fifth  year,  Mr.  R.  was  attacked  with 
violent  febrile  symptoms  ;  at  first  they  were  of  a  remittent  charaeter, 
with  tendency  to  drowsiness  in  'the  remission ;  very  soon  all  the 
symptoms  of  acute  arachnitis  became  manifest,  and  Mr.  R.  died  on 
the  forty-ninth  day  after  his  illness.  On  examination  after  death, 
the  pia  mater  was  found  red  and  gorged  with  blood ;  the  arachnoid 
injected  and  thickened  in  the  point  corresponding  to  the  superior 
anterior  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  brain^  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  left  temporal  bone  was  deeply  carious,  with  separation  of 
the  dura  mater,  but  without  any  communication  of  its  cavity  with 
that  of  the  cranium. — [Journal  de  Medicine  Pratique  de  B<mraeaux.\ 
— Rev.  Medicate^  July,  1835. 

White  Bloody  by  M.  Lecanu. — A  man,  after  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  was  attacked  by  vomiting  of  blood,  followed  by  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  for  which  he  was  bled.  The  blood  drawn  had  the 
appearance  of  milk  to  which  a  little  blood  had  been  added,  and 
some  of  the  blood  vomited,  as  well  as  that  drawn  by  leeches, 
was  also  milky;  after  resting,  this  blood  deposited  a  trace  of 
the  coloring  matter,  with  little  if  any  fibrine.  The  remaining 
fluid  resembled  milk,  or  a  very  strong  emulsion;  it  was  alka^ 
line,  and  destitute  of  any  remarkable  taste  or  smell.  The  al- 
bumen was  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  natural  blood :  the 
fibrine  and  colouring  matter  had  nearly  altogether  disappeared. 
The  globules  were  replaced  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  fatty 
or  oily  matters,  among  which  was  a  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
lether,  and  communicating  acid  properties  to  them ;  the  acid  soap 
of  Berzdius,  with  cholesterine,  oleine,  margarine,  and  stearine,  wer^ 
absent  or  present  in  a  form  not  to  be  detected.  M.  Lecanu  at- 
tributes the' whiteness  to  the  presence  of  these  oily  matters  held  in 
suspension  by  albumen,  forming  an  emulsion.  The  occurrence 
of  tnis  white  blood  is  not  a  novelty^  it  has  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served, but  this  frequency  of  its  appearance  malces  the  matter  more 
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interesting,  especially  -when  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  a 
competent  person  to  investigate  the  subject. — Journal  de  Chemie 
Medtcalcf  Juin,  1835. 

Morbid  Appearances  in  Persons  dead  of  the  Plague*  6jf  M. 
Riraud,  Physician  to  the  European  Hospital  at  AlexaDdria.— 
When  death  has  occurred  rapidly  there  is  observed  on  the  head, 
neck,  upper  extremityi  breast,  and  epigastric  region,  large  irregular 
patches  of  a  colour  varying  from  blue  to  violet  or  black,  as  if  they 
had  been  stained  by  mull^rries.  This  colouring,  which  is  often- 
times wanting  if  the  death  has  been  slow,  is  accompanied  with 
petechise,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  flea-bite  to  that  of  a  pea. 
with  one  or  several  buboes  in  the  inguinal,  axillary,  and  parotid 
regions,  and  very  often  below  these  regions:  along  with  those 
several  anthraces  are  to  be  met  with  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  particularly  on  the  limbs,  neck,  and  breasu  The  cadaveric 
stiffness  is  very  evident,  the  muscles  prominent,  and  the  fiagers 
seldom  closed.       * 

In  the  head. — ^The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  very  much  in- 
jected, and  shaded  with  patchy  of  black  blood  ;  the  sub^arach- 
noid  vessels  of  a  well  defined  arborescent  appearance.  The  arach- 
noid is  seldom  thickened,  but  almost  always  adherent  by  a  whitish 
leathery  transudation,  granular  at  the  upper  and  internal  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  so  as  to  bring  away  portions  of  the  cerebral 
substance  wnen  it  is  being  detached.  In  some  rare  cases,  bloody 
effusions  are  found  under  this  membrane,  at  the  summit  of  the 
brain,  in  the  trajet  of  the  falx.  In  other  and  frequent  cases,  the 
sub-arachnoid  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum,  of  a  yellotr 
or  a  rose  colour,  at  times  purulent. 

On  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  found  thickly 
set  with  minute  drops  of  blood';  the  colour  of  the  grey  substance 
is  of  a  deeper  shade ;  the  ventricles  always  contain  a  uttle  limpid 
serous  effusion  ;  the  choroid  plexuses  are  of  a  red  violet  colour,  and 
the  cerebral  substance  is  seldom  softened.  The  same  injection  is 
to  be  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  cephalo- 
spinal  liquid  very  abundant ;  spinal  marrow  but  slightly  inject- 
ed, of  much  more  consistence  than  the  brain. 

Chest— The  lungs  are  mostly  found  in  the  normal  condition, 
and  the  accidental  appearances  to  be  found  in  them  may  always 
be  referred  to  former  lesions.  Their  vessels  are  engorged  with 
thick  black  blood.  In  one  single  case,*  the  incision  gave  exit  to 
some  drops  of  pus.  The  pleura  was  always  of  a  lively  red,  and 
presented  very  frequently  old  adhesions,  and  occasionaUy  adhe- 
sions of  a  yellowish  serum. 

Heart — ^The  pericardium  always  contained  from  half  a  pound 
to  a  pound  of  serum.  The  volume  of  the  heart  appeared  to  be 
augmented ;'  its  ettemal  vessels  perfectly  delineated  to  their  most 


*  He  does  not  say  out  of  how  many. 
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mki^Dte  lamificattons^  its  surfiice  was  sometimes  studded  with  red 
spotSy  particularly  that  of  the  left  cavities,  or  with  little  round 
spots,  red  or  violet-coloured,  perfectly  similar  to  the  petechise  of 
the  skio.  The  same  transudatioo  was  observed  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  pericardium. 

The  right  cavities,  particularly  the  auricles,  were  distended 
with  black  or  viscous  blood  with  very  often  firm  gelatinous  clots. 
The  left  cavities  empty,  with  exception  of  the  ventricle,  which 
contained  a  little  black  blood.  The  tissue  of  the  heart  and  its 
lining  membrane  were  in  the  normal  state.  The  arteries  were 
almost  all  empty,  the  veins  distended  with  black  blood  or  gelati- 
nous clots,  particularly  the  jugulars;  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
arteries  healthy^  that  lining  the  veins  presenting  irregular,  roundish 
patches,  as  if  blotted  by  ink.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  mostly 
of  a  red  or  violet  tint;  sometimes  the  oesophagus,  healthy  as  far  as 
die  cardiac  orifice,  presented  a  sudden  and  marked  transition  in 
colour,  indicating  an  intense  phlogosis. 

Abdomen. — The  peritoneum  rose-coloured,  or  of  a  lively  red ; 
beneath  it  were  seen  a  great  number  of  perpendicular  vessels  en- 
goi^ied  with  black  blood,  the  largest  of  the  size  of  a  straw,  and  be- 
coming infinitely  ramified  in  the  subjacent  adipose  tissue^  to  which 
Ihey  imparted  their  colour.  This  adipose  tissue  was  sometimes 
like  a  oark  coloured  pulp,  at  other  times  completely  piriform. 
The  intestines  genemlly  rose-coloured,  externally  varied  in  shade, 
according  to  the  extent  of  phlogosis,  but  the  vessels  were  always 
▼ery  arborescent. 

The  stomach  was  generally  distended  with  gas,  and  commonly 
contained  a  green  or  blackish  viscous  fluid,  like  a  mixture  of  cor* 
mpted  blood,  and  bile.  The  lining  membrane  of  this  organ  was 
of  various  colour,  from  rose-colour  to  a  lively  red,  and  from  those 
to  a  reddish  brown,  a  violet,  a  leaden,  or  green  bronze  colour ;  this 
was  general  in  a  great  number  of  cases.  There  were  observed 
also  large  red  or  brown  patches,  ecchymoses,  petechial  spots,  or 
obscure  red  points,  like  miliary  eruption,  besiaes  ulcerations  and 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  were  similar  lesions 
in  the  intestines,  except  the  colon,  which  appeared  less  phlogosed, 
and  often  narrowed.  The  mesenteric  ganglions  were  engorged 
and  black. 

The  liver  was  almost  always  increased  in  size,  particularly  the 
right  lobe,  its  vessels  engoi^ed  with  blood,  its  parenchyma  in  other 
respects  healthy :  the  gall-bladder  of  twice  or  three  times  its  usual 
capocity,  and  full  of  a  great  quantity  of  thick  greenish  black  bile; 
its  cellular  tissue  infiltrated  with  black  blood ;  round  livid  pe- 
techial spots  were  observed  under  its  peritoneal  coat.  The 
pancreas  healthy,  the  kidneys  engorged  with  blood,  the  ureters 
presented  bright  red  arborizations,  or  else  black  spots,  as  if  made 
with  charcoal  or  ink;  their  mucous  membrane  generally  thickened^ 
but  mostly  healthy.  The  bladder  rarely  distended  by  urine,  al- 
most always  half  contracted ;  its  mucous  membrane  occasionally 
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mottled  like  the  intestines.    The  spleen  is  large,  sofl,  friabk,  mid 
pulpy. 

There  was  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  solar  plexus  or 
semilunar  ganglions.  The  thoracic  and  cervical  ganglions,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  often  much  developed  and  injected,  both  in 
their  neurilema  and  in  their  substance ;  the  latter  had  become  firm 
and  even  hard,  red,  and  violet-coloured,  and  exuded  blood  from 
many  points.    These  disorders  were  mostly  remarked  on  the 

Soints  of  the  nerves  in  contact  with  the  lymphatic  ganglions, 
'he  cellular  tissue  was  everywhere  impregnated  with  red  blood. 
the  muscles  of  a  lively  red,  allowing  abundant  exudations  of 
blood. 

These  observations  have  been  made  on  the  autopsies  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  most  miserable  class  of  society,  and  addicted  to 
all  the  excesses  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  They  were  all 
Europeans,  and  several  medical  men  attended  at  the  post  mortem 
examinations. — Rev.  Medicale,  July,  183& 

Preservation  of  Bodies  for  Dissection. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  M.  Gannal  recommends  a  solation 
of  nitre,  alum,  and  common  salt  for  this  purpose,  and  states,  that 
two  bodies  immersed  in  the  solution  for  two  months  had  undergone 
no  change  on  the  surface ;  the  tissues  were  well  preserved  and  fit  for 
dissection,  the  body  remained  unchanged  afterward  for  a  fortnight 
There. can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this  statement  is  an  exag- 
gerated one,  indeed  the  proposer  of  the  plan  proves  it  to  be  so 
when  he  says,  subsequently,  the  tissues  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  fluid  lose  their  colour,  and  the  flesh  its  cohesion  ;  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  parts  for  dissection  and  demonstration. 
The  solutions  of  alum,  common  salt,  and  nitre,  have  been  long 
employed  separately  and  mixed  for  this  purpose,  by  Dr.  Macart- 
ney and  Dr.  Jacob  in  this  city,  and  by  Mr.  Brookes  in  London, 
but  with  partial  success  only.  Dr.  Macartney  has  preserved  some 
things  very  perfectly  in  solutions  of  alum  and  nitre.  Dr.  Con- 
quest had  a  museum  in  London,  many  of  the  preparations  in 
which  were  preserved  in  solution  of  common  salt,  and  Dr.  Jacob 
can  shew  intestines  of  a  whale  preserved  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  in  an  open  vessel,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  fact  is, 
that  these  solutions  preserve  some  parts  and  not  others,  tendinous 
aind  membranous  parts  easily,  and  muscular  parts  with  difficulty. 

Medical  BMiography.'^Yx  appears  that  efforts  are  making  in 
Paris  to  cause  the  re-establishment  of  a  chair  of  medical  bibliogra- 
phy, very  judiciously  consigned  to  the  moths,  and  worms,  after  the 
death  of  the  last  occupant.  Students  must  have  much  time  to 
spare  when  they  sit  down  to  bear  a  man  read  a  catalogue,  and  make 
criticisms  on  authors,  either  living  or  dead.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  afford  on  additional  opportunity  for  the  deli- 
very of  fulsome  panegyric  or  malicious  detraction.  Why  sbooM 
students  be  c^ollected  to  hear  that  read  to  them  which  they  ean 
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told  themselveBy  unless  the  ]ectarer  has  something  to  demonstraie 
in  illustration,  or  confidential  communication  to  make,  the  results 
of  daily  practice.  If  a  peep  was  had  behind  the  curtain,  there 
can  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  candidates  likely  to  cbme  to  the 
coneours  for  the  new  chair,  might  be  seen  forwarding  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  desirable  measure* 

Coniapous  Diseases  in  Ireland,'~~''^e  observe  that  the  act  of 
1832  for  amending  the  previous  act  for  the  prevention  of  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  which  gave  increased  power  and  funds  to  boards 
and  officers  of  health,  has  been  allowed  to  expire  this  session.  It 
extended  the  former  acts  to  contagious  as  well  as  epidemic  disea* 
ses,  and  to  apprehended  as  well  as  existing  diseases.  It  gave 
officers  of  health  powers  to  grant  Supplies  of  medicines,  nourish- 
ment, and  clothes  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power 
to  advance  the  requisite  funds,  and  also  to  enforce  the  appointment 
of  officers  of  health.  The  acts  of  1818  and  1819,  however,  remain 
still  in  force,  and  afford  important  means  of  relief  should  the 
coontiy  be  again  visited  by  cholera,  or  typhus  fever  become  un* 
usually  epidemic 

The  Lancet  and  the  Medical  Institutions  of  Ireland, — Although 
vre  «re  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rule  which  we  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Journal,  not  to  enter  the  field  of  medical 
controversy*  we  oonsider  ourselves  imperatively  called  upon  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  those  unacquainted  with  Dublin,  that 
the  articles  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Lancet  respecting 
the  profession  and  its  institutions  there«  contain  such  gross  and 
impudent  falsehoods,  that  no  confidence  should  be  reposed  in 
them.  We  do  not  state  this  to  avert  these  calumnies ;  they  have 
been,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  simple  people,  of  singular  ad- 
vantage to  the  objects  of  them,  but  constructed  as  some  of  them 
have  latterly  been  to  impose  on  experienced  students  at  the 
approach  of  the  medical  session,  we  consider  ourselves  called 
on  to  interpose.  If  half  the  time  spent  in  these  disgraceful 
practices  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  information,  or  the 
nonoroble  practice  of  the  profession,  it  might  place  the  parties 
concerned  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  they  now 
occupy. 

Homceopaikia. — ''What  is  the  use  of  throwing  water. on  a 
drowned  rat  P"  is  an  old  saw,  that  might  be  applied  to  those  who 
are  still  giving  additional  proofs  of  the  absurdity  of  the  homceopa- 
tbic  doctrine.  The  apostles  of  this  medical  creed,  like  Paracelsus 
of  old,  send  every  one  to  Hades  who  is  so  benighted  as  not  to  ap- 
preciate their  wonderfully  short  cut  at  curing  all  diseases.  They 
term  themselves  Homoeopaths,  and  call  the  disciples  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic  school  Allopaths,  meaning  a  distinction  about  as  wide  as 
between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.    This  parasitic  plant  of  theini 
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began  to  shew  itadf  at  a  time  that  donds  of  theories  had  obscuied 
the  medical  atmosphere  in  Germanyp  and  now  it  has  been  fostered 
with  such  care  by  its  idolators^  that  all  they  want  is  a  golden  pro* 
ning  hook  to  distribute  the  blessing  to  the  haman  race. 

Fortunately  for  mankind  about  the  time  that  Hahnemann 
began  to  blow  his  mepfaitic  bubbles  from  the  already  decomposed 
rubbish  of  the  Hippocratic  sy6tem>  pathologists  in  Great  Britain 
and  Fratoe  itere  scMlblonsly,  and  widi  profit  to  science,  porsnm^ 
iheir  pains-taking  career,  bringing  into  action  the  good  parts  of 
the. old  school  of  medicine*  and  industriously  elevating  the  present 
edifice  with  the  best  materiab  that  the  union  of  thousands  of 
good  anatomists  could  bring  together,  until  they  saw  it  stand  the 
citadel  of  medical  science,  and  the  admiration  of  every  well-uh 
atructed  mind;  when  lo!  old  Hahnemann  comes  forth  like  the 
Veiled  Prophet  promising 

Hoarit  to  boys  omniscience  to  sages, 

And  wings  and  glories  for  all  times  and  ages. 

The  new  system  got  every  fair  play  from  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
of  Russia,  about  two  years  ago,  but  was  unable  to  make  good  any 
of  its  high  sounding  promises.  Well,  England  was  next  attempt- 
ted,  but  though  the  English  are  cfeduloos  in  qoadc  matters,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  a  medical  millaiiom  was  at  band; 
Off  they  go  to  France,  form  an  array  of  homoeopath  doctors,  and 
demand  from  the  minister  of  instruction  leave  to  estaUish  a  dis- 
pensary and  an  hospital  to  cure  the  skk  gratuitously)  accotding 
to  homoeopathia.  The  minister  thinking  fit  to  consult  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  the  subject,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Academy  last  January ;«— we  eiUnct 
it  from  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie. 

**  Monsieur  Phesidemt, 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  homoeopathic 
society  lately  formed  at  Paris,  soliciting  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment  to  establish  them  as  a  legal  body.  Their  project  is  to  form 
a  dispensary  forthwith  for  the  treatment  of  patients  on  the  homoe- 
opathic system  gratis,  and  to  found  a  clinical  hospital  of  instroc- 
tion,  when  they  shall  have  sufficient  funds. 

"  As  such  a  proceeding  involves  the  question  of  public  health, 
I  have  thought  fit  not  to  authorize  the  foundation  of  such  dispen- 
sary and  hospitid  before  consulting  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  likely  to  cause  to  the  public  1  pray  you  then,  M.  le  President, 
fb  submit  this  letter  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  to 
demand  of  it,  in  my  name,  if  it  would  be  suitable  (the  public  being 
interested)  to  allow  the  establishment  of  such  an  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary. This  is  not  merdy  a  matter  of  scientific  opinion  bat 
rather  a  question  of  medical  policci  which  should  excite  all  the  soli- 
c|itude  of  government. 
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''  Accept,  M*  Presidenl,  the  assurance  of  my  moet  nuurkad 
consideration, 

**  The  Minister  6f  Public  Instruction,    ' 

(Signed,)  •'GuizoT." 

The  above  letter  having  been  communicated  to  the  A<!ademy 
at  the  sitting  of  the  27th  January,  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  answer  to  the  letter:  MM.  Hutson,  He- 
nanldin,  Gueneau,  De  Mussy,  Delens,  Lerminier,  Boullay,  Lis* 
franc,  Andral,  and  Andral,  junior.  The  report  of  this  committee 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Academy  (we  say  unanimously, 
as  there  were  but  two  dissentient  voices)  in  the  sitting  of  the  24ih 
March,  and  the  following  answer  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

''Monsieur  Lb  Ministrb, 

**  Homoeopathy,  which  presents  itself  to  you 
with  all  the  delusions  of  novelty>  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  art 
or  science.  It  is  a  system  which  has  been  erratic  for  twenty-five 
years,  first  in  Germany,  next  in  Prussia,  afterwards  in  Italy,  and 
now  seeks  to  be  introduced  into  France;  but  everywhere  it  has 
atmggled  in  vain  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  scientific  medi- 
eine.  Often,  and  for  long  periods,  have  the  Academy  undertaken 
the  test  of  its  worth,  nay,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Academy 
have  dipped  deeply  in  the  inquiry  of  its  basis,  progress,  practice, 
and  effects. 

*' Amongst  us,  as  elsewhere,  homoeopathy  has  been  submitted 
to  rigorous  logical  tests,  and  from  the  onset  logic  has  pointed  out  in 
the  system  such  a  crowd  of  formal  opposition  to  the  best  esta- 
blished facts,  such  a  number  of  most  striking  contradictions,  so 
many  absurdities  palpable  to  the  eyes  of  enlightened  men,  that  the 
system  is  merely  calculated  to  act  on  the  credulity  of  the  multl. 
tude,  who  do  not  think. 

**  We  have  submitted  homoeopathy  to  the  proof  of  investiga- 
tion in  facts ;  it  has  gone  through  the  crucible  of  experiment,  and 
observation  has  furnished  us  as  well  as  others  with  most  categori- 
cal and  most  severe  replies  to  our  inquiries.  For  though  some 
certain  cures  performed,  as  they  say,  by  homoeopathy  may  be  bla- 
zoned forth,  we  know  that  the  biased  affection  of  a  prejudiced 
imagination  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  healing  pow- 
ers  of  nature,  call  into  question  their  title  to  success.  On  the  other 
side,  observation  has  given  evidence  of  the  mortal  dangers  of  such 
proceedings  in  those  frequent  and  severe  cases  that  our  art  is  called 
on  to  treat,  where  the  physician  may  do  as  much  evil  by  not  acting 
at  all,  as  by  doing  too  much. 

Reason  and  experience  are  then  both  combined  in  expelling 
forcibly  from  the  understanding  such  a  system,  and  in  leaving  it 
to  rise  or  fall  by  its  own  merits.    It  is  for  the  interest  of  truth, 
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and  for  the  advantage  of  sysliems,  pardcalarly  of  systems  of 
medicine,  that  they  should  not  be  either  attacked,  defended,  perse. 
cutedy  or  protected  by  power.  Sound  logic  is  their  surest  yerdict; 
their  natural  judges  are  facts;  their  infallible  touchstone  is  ex- 
perience* To  abandon  them  to  the  free  action  of  time  should  be 
their  award :  time  is  the  only  arbiter  in  these  matters ;  it  alone 
does  fitting  justice  to  vain  theories,  and  establishes  those  troths 
which  ought  to  constitute  the  domain  of  science.  Let  us  add 
that  foresight,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  every  wise  administration, 
Imperiously  demands  such  a  detem^ination. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  precedents ;  let 
OS  ask  what  effect  the  establishing  of  a  homoeopathic  dispensary 
would  have  P  we  should  have  dispensaries  and  hospitals  for  the 
mesmerists,  the  brpnonians,  for  animal  magnetism,  and  so  on  for 
every  conception  of  the  human  mind.  The  government  will 
appreciate  as  we  do  the  consequences  of  such  conduct. 

From  these  considerations  and  motives  the  Academy  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  government  ought  to  refuse. its  sanction  to  the 
demand  made  in  favour  of  homoeopath ia. 

Chloride  of  Soda  {not  Chloride  of  Sodium)  in  Fever.-^ln  conse- 
quence of  an  error  of  the  press,  which  escaped  our  notice,  too  late 
to  be  corrected  except  by  the  insertion  of  an  erratum,  chloride  of 
soda,  the  remedy  now  so  much  used  in  France  in  cases  of  typbas, 
and  of  spotted  fever,  was  erroneously  printed  chloride  of  sodium 
in  our  last  number ;  although  we  placed  this  erratum  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  that  number,  viz.  at  the  foot  of  the  chapter  of 
contents,  yet  we  regret  to  find  that  this  gross  misnomer  has  been 
reprinted  by  some  of  our  cotemporaries,  who  have  thought  fit  to 
notice  Dr.  Graves's  paper  on  the  subject.  Among  the  rest  out 
respected  friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review, 
has  been  misled  into  printing  it  chloride  of  sodium  throughout  the 
extract  which  he  has  honoured  us  by  making  from  this  Journal. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  correcting  this  mistake 
in  his  next  number,  for  common  salt  would  be  a  very  inefficient 
remedy  indeed  in  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  spotted  fever.  The 
medicine  used  by  Dr.  Graves  is  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda, 
as  prepared  by  Labarraque^  and  is,  we  believe  a  saturated  solution 
oC  chloride  of  soda  in  water.  We  are  desired  by  Dr.  Graves 
further  to  remark,  that  some  misapprehension  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  our  report  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which  this 
remedy  ought  to  be  given  in  spotted  fever.  It  is  after  the  energetic 
treatment  adapted  to  the  first  stage  of  fever  has  been  used,  and 
before  the  stimulating  plan,  so  often  necessary  in  the  latter  period 
6f  fever,  can  be  commenced ;  it  is  when  thejpetechiie  or  spots  hare 
just  made  their  appearance  on  the  surface^  and  that  me  patient 
b^ns  to  labour  under  well  marked  debUity ;  it  is  then  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  chloride  of  soda  may  begin*  This  period  of 
fever  commonly  precedes  by  four,  five,  or  six  days  the  supervention 
ai  symptoms  which  indicate  the  use  of  wine  and  -stimulants^  pro- 
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perl  J  80  called.  When  the  maculae  still  keep  oat  on  the  skin,  to 
use  a  common  expression,  and  symptoms  of  putrescence  accom- 
pany those  of  debility,  then  the  chloride  of  84)da  may  be  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  that  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the  treatment 
the  judicious  use  of  wine  and  other  stimulants. 

Acetate  of  Lead  in  Asiatic  Cholera, — We  have  received  a  let- 
ter on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Kingsley,  Medical  Superintendant  of 
the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Roscrea,  where  upwards  of  400  cases  of 
oialignant  cholera  were  treated  during  the  late  epidemic.  Dr. 
Kingsley  states  that  the  epidemic  was  nearly  over  when  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  treatment  of  cholera  with  the  acetate  of  lead, 
by  an  article  in  the  sixth  volume  of  this  Journal,  where  at  p.  277 
we  mention  the  reasons  which  induced  Dr.  Graves  to  exhibit  this 
remedy  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Kingsley's  letter  that  this  remedy  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
Canada,  and  we  know  that  it  has  saved  numerous  lives  both  in 
Dublin,  the  provincial  towns  of  Ireland,  and  in  England ;  its  good 
effects  can  be  testified  by  many  eminent  practitioners  in  Duolin, 
treated  by  Dr.  Graves,  and  whose  lives  were  evidently  saved  by 
the  use  of  acetate  of  lead.  Very  lately  some  few  cases  of  malig- 
nant cholera  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin ;  among  those  attacked  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
who  occupies  a  prominent  situation  in  this  city,  and  who  was  trea- 
ted by  Surgeon  Read  of  York-street.  The  case  was  extremely 
violent,  and  when  first  seen  by  Mr.  Read  was  already  in  the  stage 
of  collapse.  The  efifects  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  arresting  its  fur- 
ther progress  were  so  remarkable  and  satisfactory,  that  Mr.  Read 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Graves  to  relate  the  fact,  and  thank  him  for 
the  introduction  of  so  valuable  a  mode  of  treatment.  At  a  meet- 
ing lately  held  in  the  south  of  England  by  a  provincial  association 
of  practitioners  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a  paper  was  read  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Prichard  on  the  chief  improvements  lately  introdu- 
ced in  the  practice  of  physic.  Dr.  Prichard  dwelt  much  on  the  use 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  cholera,  th^  merit  of  introducing  which  prac- 
tice he  proved,  by  letters  in  his  possession  received  from  Dr.  Graves 
and  written  before  any  publication  had  appeared  on  that  subject, 
originated  with  the  latter  gentleman. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Kingsley's  communication : — *'  The  notice," 
continues  Dr.  K.  <'  of  the  utility  of  acetate  of  lead  in  cholera,  which 
I  read  in  your  Journal,  determined  me  to  try  this  remedy  in 
the  next  cases  which  should  present  themselves.  Ten  cases  oc- 
curred early  in  September,  exhibiting  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
its  malignant  form,  viz.  purging  and  vomiting  of  the  rice-coloured 
fluid,  cramps  of  the  abdomen  and  legs,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
sunk  and  upturned  eyes,  pulse  neany  extinct,  great  thirst  and 
wish  for  cold  water,  jactitation,  &c.,  evidently  indicating  that  it  was 
not  our  native  cholera  which  usually  makes  its  attacks  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  whole  of  those  cases  (some  of  them  most  unpromia* 
sing) -were  successfully  treated  with  the  sugar  of  lead." 

VOL.  vni.  NO. 23.  3d 
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Dr.  Kiii|8t)y  ends  hid  letter  by  expret&ing  his  ccmYktiOD,  (bat 
the  acetate  of  lead  is  by  far  the  most  useful  remedy,  that  has  been 
hitherto  recommended  in  cholera. 


Purpura  HcBmorrhagica  tuccestfully  treated  by  Bleedkg,  hy 

Dr.  Baker,  of  Baltimorei^— John  Beecher,  aged  20^  of  a  nenro- 

.lymphatic  temperament,  called  for  advice  on  the  nmth  of  Marcb. 

.  He  complained  of  profuse  and  constant  hemorrhage  from  the 

fums,  which  had  troubled  him  for  two  days,  and  was  preceded 
y  slight  rigors.  He  was  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  woHud 
in  a  confined  and  ill- ventilated  alley,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  small 
garret-room  with  five  or  six  of  his  fellow-labourers.  His  tongue 
could  not  be  examined,  being;  constantly  covered  with  the  oozing 
blood  ;  his  pulse  was  irritable  and  excited.  Salts  and  antimony 
were  directed  in  decisive  doses,— iced  drinks,  an  astringent  gargle, 
low  diet,  and  confinement  to  his  bed. 

March  lOth.  Patient  no  better,  bad  bled  prodigiously  during 
the  night ;  his  tongue  was  coated,  his  pulse  tense,  and  tenderness 
"was  manifested  on  pressing  the  epigastric  region.  The  medicine 
had  acted  free)/.  The  patient  was  anxious  to  get  up,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  exhibited  but  little  debility,  notwithstanding  the  exces- 
sive loss  of  blood.  I  determined  on  opening  a  vein,  and  on 
raising  his  sleeve,  observed  in  the  creases  of  his  arm  extravasaled 
blood,  of  a  dark  venous  character.  On  further  inspection,  nome- 
rous  petechiae,  looking  like  flea-bites,  were  seen  on  the  aims, 
chest,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  vein  was  opened,  hoveter, 
and  cautious  attention  directed  to  the  pulse, — 20  oz.  of  Uood 
were  taken  before  the  pulse  or  the  patient  acknowledged  its  loss. 
Ice^was  ordered,  and  the  ice  gai^le  continued.  9, p.m.  Patient 
better  ;  the  hemorrhage  continues  slightly,  pulse  calm.  Presciibed, 
^.  Gum  opii,  acetat.  plumbi,  aa.  grs.  ij.  The  [blood  which  was 
abstracted  in  the  morning  did  not  separate  completely,  but  pre- 
sented a  dark,  thin,  jelly-like  appearance.  11th.  Patient  better; 
bemorrhage  ceased  ;  directed  Seialitz  powders  occasionally)  and  as 
soon  as  practicable,  tt  visit  to  the  country.  He  called  a  mon(b 
afterwards,  to  report  himself  completely  well. 
'  Remartt. — ^The  det&il  of  the  treatment  in  this  case  is  of  bM 
trifling  importance,  and  I  am  persuaded  might  have  been  con- 
ducted much  better.  The  main  point  is  the  general  principle  to 
Which  the  disease  yielded.  The  remedies  employed  wefe  deci- 
dedly antiphlogistic.  The  case  certainly  wore  an  alarming  as- 
pect, and  the  loss  of  blood  was  so  great,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
publish  an  estimate  of  its  amount.  Purpura  faaemorrhagica  bas 
been  conceived  by  some  to  be  a  disease  of  debility,  by  others  in- 
flammatory in  its  character.  It  might  seem  unwarrantable  to  gene- 
ralize from  a  single  case.  But  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  con- 
fined and  tainted  air  of  the  idley,  tiie  Bcanty  diet,  the  sedentary 
life,  the  crowded  garret,  had  so  impaired  the  nutritive  fonctiott 
in  Beecher^  as  materially  to  impov^erish  the  blood-^e  vhole 
system  was  weakened  and  rekxed  by  the  isame  caiuse.    AebiB 
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«i)d  a  fe?er  came  on,  and  the,  force  of  the  circulation  was  com. 
petent  to  throw  this  thin  and  dissolved  blood  through  the  non- 
resistant  capillary  tubes;— non  resistant*  because  weakened  and 
toneless  under  the  operation  of  the  remote  causes.  Two  indica- 
tions were  then  to  be  fulfilled ;— to  subdue  the  unnatural  force  of 
the  circulation ;  and  to  give  tone  to  the  general  system.  I  saw 
no  evidence  to  sustain  the  opinion  of  some,  that  this  disease  con. 
sists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  venous  radicles* — North  American 
Jrchivet,  July,  1835. 

Cesipgr  t<mt  eomme  chez  nous. — Dr.  Smith  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  introduces  the  following  ohferva^ 
tiona  in  a  paper  containing  contributions  to  pathology  in  the 
North  Amencan  Archives  for  June,  1835.— '<  Notwithstanding  the 
important  revolution  that  has  been  effected  in  the  method  of  study- 
ing  and  teaching  anatomy,  there  are  still  too  many  who  adhere 
blmdly  to  the  old  routine,  and  instead  of  directing  their  attention 
Co  those  investigations!  which  are  calculated  to  render  their  labours 
a  fruitful  source  of  instruction  to  those  for  whose  edification  they 
lUe  specially  intended,  content  themselves  with  a  tedious  enumera- 
tion of  forms,  and  prominences,  and  foramina,  and  insertions; 
which  the  student  can  seldom  remember,  and  if  he  could  do  so, 
would  never  be  able  to  apply  them  to  any  useful  purpose*  And 
these  are  the  persons  who  decry  general  anatomy !  who  discourse 
learnedly  about  the  necessity  of  giving  to  lectures  a  practieai 
character,  and  by  a  specious  sophistry,  divert  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  from  that  train  of  investigation,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  them  either  good  physiologists,  sound  patholo« 
gists,  or  successful  practitioners. 

**But  lest  we  should  be  chaiged  with  attaching  an  undue  im« 
portance  to  those  pursuits  to  which  we  .have  been  ourselves 
devoted,  and  condemning  too  strongly  the  course  of  those  who 
possess  different  sentiments,  we  shall  allow  one  to  speak,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  influenced  by  such  a  bias.  A  writer 
in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Rmewfor  January^  1835,  p.  138,  holds 
the  following  language  in  reference  to  this  subject : 

*<  *  It  is  impossible  for  any  who  are  conversant  with  the  method  of 
leaching  anatomy  now  practised  in  the  b$zt  metropolitan  schools, 
to  avoid  perceiving  the  great  alteration  which  that  method  has  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Abemethy,  we  believe,  wa4 
the  first  to  adopt  a  slip-slop  mode  of  lecturing,  in  which  minute 
and  rigid  demonstration  was  sacrificed,  and  a  very  superficial 
description  of  anatomy  was  patched  and  garnished  with  trim- 
mings of  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics.  The  lecturers 
of  the  Abemethian  school  resembled  very  closely  that  liberal 
cook,  who  ofifered  for  three-pence,  a  dinner  consisting  of '  roast 
and  boiled.*  He  kept  his  word;  but,  when  the  covers  were 
temoved,  potatoes  were  the  only  dish. 

**  *  The  abandonment  of  minute  anatomy,  and  the  association  of 
pathology  and  surgery  along  with  it,  ofifered  a  short  cut  and  an 
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easy  path  to  the  deluded  student  The  lecture  room  and  mtnasl 
were  occupied  alike  with  his  very  promising  and  rery  profitless 
species  of  instruction.  Much  was  said,  but  litde  taoeht ;  and  if 
the  student  bad  not  the  fortune  to  be  made  a  jack  of  all  trades, 
he  certainly  was  not  a  master  of  anatomy.' 

''A  better  picture  of  the  practical  lectures  on  anatomy  of  the 
present  day,  could  scarcely  be  drawn,  and  we  regret  to  aay,  that 
the  American^  as  well  as  the  British  schools  of  medidoe,  still 
abound  with  too  many  examples  to  which  the  likeness  will 
apply.  Would  we  could  hope  for  the  consummation  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  able  writer  just  referred  to-4hat 
'  such  lectures  will  be  shunned  as  idle  praters  or  absolute  impw- 
tors,  and  that  the  race  ofjaineants  must  quickly  disappear/  We 
would  most  cheerfully  join  with  him  in  his  benediction,  *  peace 
to  their  manes!'  as  we  do  in  the  belief,  that  '  they  belong  as 
certainly  to  a  former  age,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  two  centorie 
ago.'  '* 

Supposed  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Ergot  ofRgt ;  a  word  to  the  vue, 
inf  Dr.  Hulse  of  Pensecola. — The  effects  here  described  occurred 
from  an  overdose  of  ergot,  in  a  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  who 
has  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  against  all  the  narcotics.  The  ergot 
used  on  this  occasion  was  supposed  to  have  lost  some  of  its 
activity  from  age. 

Mrs.  H.  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  male  child,  August  14th, 
1834,  at  half  past  8,  a.  m.,  after  a  labour  of  six  hours.  The  labour 
pains  were  extremely  violent,  and  in  quick  succession.  She 
frothed  at  the  mouth  near  their  close,  and  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  gave  to  the  eves  the  expression  of  a  vacant  store.  The 
hemorrhage  was  pronise,  and  an  attempt  was  soon  made  to  take 
the  placenta.  It  was  found  attached,  however,  and  an  effort  to 
introduce  the  hand  produced  fainting.  At  this  time  ergot  was 
given :  ]g^.  secal.  comut  §  i.  aqua  bullient  §  viij.  one-half  of  this 
infusion  for  a  dose,  the  balance  in  &ye  minutes.  This  caused  a 
few  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  the  hemorrhage  ceased.  The 
patient  was  supported  in  her  exhausted  state  with  a  few  drops  of 
tr.  camphorae,  siven  occasionally.  In  this  condition  she  remained 
till  11,  A.  M.  the  next  day.  During  the  interval  she  took  a  few 
drops  of  acetum  opii,  and  slept  about  an  hour.  E^ot  was  now 
given,  in  doses  as  above,  every  half  hour,  until  J  ^li*  ^^  1^^  1°^°' 
sion  had  been  administered.  The  uterus,  which  had  been  inac- 
tive for  many  hours,  gave  two  or  three  strong  contractions  soon 
aAer  the  first  dose,  and  then  relapsed  into  a  state  of  quiescence. 
At  this  juncture  I  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  great  sensibility 
of  the  parts,  to  introduce  the  hand,  and  take  the  placenta  at  all 
hazards.  I  reached  the  placenta,  however,  near  the  os  externum, 
and  finding  it  detached,  brought  it  away  without  causing  pain. 
I  soon  perceived  that  my  patient  was  in  a  state  approaching  in- 
sensibihty.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  about  sixty«five,  and  the 
limbs  were  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.    Ordered  wine  and  water. 
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Shortly  the  palpebral  began  to  swell,  likewise  tbe  lips  and  fauces ; 
the  tears  flowed  copiously;  tbe  Schneiderian  xnembrane  seemed 
much  stimulated,  and  there  was  coryza,  great  difficulty  of  brea.th* 
ing  through  tbe  nose,  and  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva. The  lips  and  palpebrae  began  to  puff  as  if  stung  by  a  bee, 
and  gradually  assumed  a  livid  appearance.  The  power  of  deglu- 
tition was  now  nearly  lost;  the  voice  became  feeble;  she  said  her 
jaws  were  fixed,  and  shortly  after  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  an  answer  of  yes  or  no  could  be  elicited.  Previous  to 
arriving  at  this  point,  she  had  complained  of  pain  in  every  nerve, 
and  a  sensation  of  emptiness  of  the  head. 

I  felt  confident  my  patient  had  l>een  poisoned  by  the  ergot    I 
had  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  prepared,  but  concluded  it  was 
doubtful  whether  emesis,  at  that  late  period,  could  be  produced, 
as  my  patient  gave  evidence  of  great  exhaustion,  she  having  no 
power  to  move  the  lower  extremities,  and  but  very  little  control 
over  the  upper.    I  gave  carbonat.  ammon.  gr.  v.  disserved  in  a 
wine  glass  of  cold  water,  every  half  hour,  and  used  frictions  over 
the  whole  body  and  limbs,  with  the  strongest  liniment  of  ammo- 
*iiia.    There  was  an  amelioration  after  the  second  dose,  the  pulse 
rising,  and  the  skin  becoming  warm ;  and  after  the  thirds   the 
symptoms  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  remedies.    On  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  she 
informed  me  that  her  head  had  seemed  to  be  perfectly  empty,  and 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  had  become  so  heightened,  that  every 
word  spoken,  iu  the  lowest  tone,  reverberated  through  the  head* 
and  passed  through   every  nerve  over  the  whole  body.   .  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  have  been  totally  deprived  of  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  body,  which  was  restored  by  the  frictions.    The 
symptoms  all  disappeared  in  a  few  hours,  except  the  redness  and 
tomefaction  of  the  palpebrse ;  which  remained  in  a  slight  degree 
OD  the  following  morning.    As  the  pulse  rose,  and  the  patient 
recovered,  there  was  a  general  perspiration,  the  matter  of  which 
emitted  the  peculiar  fetor  of  eigot.    She  rose  from  her  confine- 
ment without  any  untoward  event.— Abr/A  American  Archieves 
far  May,  1835. 

On  Inverted  Toe-naih  by  Dr.  Smyth,  Professor  of  Sureery  in 
in  the  University  of  Maryland. — ^Although,  at  first  thought^  this  dis- 
ease may  appear  to  be  one  of  trivial  character,  and  although  it  is 
one  which  never  threatens  life,  yet  Iknow  of  but  few  which 
create  a  greater  amount  of  suffering-*so  frequently  does  it  occur, 
and  so  severe  is  the  distress  which  it  oden  occasions.  I  have, 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  known  it  to  be  attended  with  such 
extreme  irritation  as  to  seriously  impair  the  general  health :  and 
I  have  known  amputation  to  be  improperly  resorted  to  for  its 
relief. 

Those  writers  who  have  noticed  this  disease  have  uniformly 
described  it  as  an  actual  inversion  and  growing  downward  of 
the  margin  of  the  toe-nail.    Having  noticed  careiollyy  in  my  owa 
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penoB,  the  causei  whkh  prodaoe  the  diBeaae,  and  the  mode  of  its 
prodactioDf  I  am  fiatiafied  that  the  commonly-receiTed  explana- 
tion is  erroneoufl. 

These  diseases  would  nerer  occur  to  those  who  wore  neither 
boot^i  shoes,  nor  stockings.    Indeed  it  never  occurs  to  the  ne^ 
groes  of  this  section  of  the  country,  who  generally  wear  no  shoes 
eicoept  during  the  winter  season.    The  shoe  or  boot,  then,  (but 
sometimes  the  stocking,)  is  the  remote  mechanical  cause  of  it. 
The  mode  in  which  it  operates  is  this :— 4he  shoe  beings  as  it 
usually  is»  too  narrow  to  allow  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  to 
expand  when  it  receives  the  weight  of  the  body ;  or  the  heel  of 
the  ahoe  being  so  high  as  to  cause  the  foot  to  be  thrust  forward 
into  the  narrow  part  of  i^  the  toes  are  cramped  and  compressed 
upon    each  other.     The  great  toe,  particularly^    receiving  th^ 
greatest  pressure,  is  forced  outward  and  against  the  second  toef 
and  is  made  partly  to  mount  upon  it.    The  second  toe,  being 
smaller,  presses  not  directly  against  the  side  of  the  large  one 
but  partly  tmder  it,  pushing  the  soft  parts  upward,  and  doubling 
them  over  the  outer  edge  of  the  nail.    A  species  of  inflammatory 
hypertrophy  takes    place  in   the  extremity  of  the  toe  from  the 
eontinued  irritation  of  the  nail;  and  the  soft  parts,  which  are 
thus  reflected  over  its  border,  become  more  voluminous  than  na- 
tural.   I  have  often  thus  seen  it  doubled  quite  over  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  nail.    The  end  of  the  toe  itself  also  becomes 
permanently  swelled  and  expanded,  and  rises  anterior  to  the 
angle  of  the  naiL    The  pressure  of  the  shoe  on  the  top  of  the 
nau,  no  doubt  assists  in  some  degree  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Verv  rarely  does  the  disease  oceur  at  the  inner  margin  of 
the  aail,  as  it  certainly  would  as  frequently  do,  if  the  common 
exnlanation  of  the  production  of  the  disease  were  correct 
Wnen  it  does  there  occur,  I  am  confident  that  it  arises  from  the 
soft  parts  being  pressed  upwards  from  below,  and  the  nail  being 
resisted  above. 

When  the  flesh  is  pressed  upon  the  edge  of  the  nail,  ulcera- 
tion will  necessarily  result  and  pus  is  secreted.  Occasionally 
blood  flows.  Redundant  spongy  and  irritable  granulations  oc-' 
eur,  and  increase  the  tumour  of  the  parts,  which  rise  above  the 
margin  of  the  nail,  and  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  having  grown 
into  the  flesh,  and  of  being  deeply  buried  in  it. 

The  elastic  pressure  of  the  stocking  more  frequently  inflicts 
injury  upon  the  toes  than  is  g^emlly  supposed.  The  materia} 
is  so  soft  and  yielding,  that  few  suspect  the  evils  of  tight  stock- 
ings as  well  as  of  tight  shoes.  The  continued  pressure  of  a 
aubstanoe  as  soft  even  as  the  texture  of  a  stocking,  is  capable  of 
greatly  ihodifying  the  form  of  parts.  I  was  not  long  since  con- 
sulted in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  the 
character  of  the  injury  not  being  recognized,  no  redaction  had 
hecn  efiected.  The  displacement  had  existed  nearly  a  year. 
^8u(geoQS  are  awaas  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  patient,  after  dis* 
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location  of  the  jaw^  to  close  the  mouth,  and  retain  the  saliva, 
even  when  inflammation  has  passed  away.  Strong  contraction 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  orbicularis  is  produced  for  this  purpose, 
and  almost  continued  pressure  is  made  upon  the  lower  incisor 
teeth.  In  this  case,  by  the  pressure  thus  made,  the  teeth,  which 
before  had  been  natural  and  strong,  were  thrown  horizontally 
backward  into  the  mouth. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  suffering  in  my  own  person  from 
the  irritation  of  the  inverted  toe-nail,  I  changed  my  shoes  for 
those  which  were  abundantly  wide  at  the  toe,  but  still  I  felt  the 
ftame  painfiil  compression  of  the  toes,  when  standing  or  walking. 
Further  attention  to  the  cause  shewed  that  it  was  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  elastic  stocking. 

For  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  cause,  as  I  believe,  the 
surgeon  is  often  toi^  baffled  in  thie  treatment  of  this  disease. 
So  oflen  are  the  ordinary  means  defeated,  that  Dupuytren  has 
recommended  and  practised  an  operation  of  great  severity  for  its 
radical  cure.  Re  thrusts  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  beneath 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  nail,  near  its  centre,  and  carrying  it 
parallel  to  the  lateral  border,  reaches  the  root.  He  then  divides 
the  nail^  and  seizing  the  portion  concerned  in  the  disease  with 
forceps,  tears  it  away.  This  is  said  by  the  sitirgeon  not  to  be 
particularly  painful,  but  I  think  it  will  require  more  than  the 
assurance  of  the  operator  to  convince  ns  that  it  is  not  agonizing. 
Such  an  operation  will  undonbtedly  be  effectual,  but  besides  its 
cruelty,  it  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  member.  The  toe-nail  is 
by  no  means  a  superfluous  appendage,  and  therefore  it  is  desira- 
able  to  preserve  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  aflection,  let  the  surgeon  first  care- 
folly  consider  the  cause,  and  endeavour  to  eflect  its  removaL 
'I*bis  I  have  accomplished  by  interposing  between  the  toes,  at 
their  roots,  a  cylinder  of  sofi^  rolled  linen — perhaps  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  or  as  large  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
extremities  of  the  toes  from  pressing  upon  each  other.  A  shoe 
IS  to  be  worn  which  shall  give  abundant  room  for  the  toes  to 
expand,  but  furnish  snug  support  to  the  instep ;  for  a  shoe  which 
is  altogether  loose  upon  the  foot,  will  allow  toe  toes  to  be  pushed 
forward  upon  the  toe  of  the  shoe.  The  patient  must  also  wear 
stockings  which  shall  not  in  the  slightest  degree  compress  the 
toes.  If  the  disease  be  not  far  advanced,  the  parts  being  relieved 
of  the  cause,  will  soon  spontaneously  assume  their  healtfay  con- 
dition. But  if  there  be  morbid  granulations  rising,  in  which 
the  border  of  the  nail  is  buried,  and  this  last  appears  to  be  creat- 
^g  gf^&t  irritation,  it  is  necessary  to  gently  raise  the  border 
of  the  nail  by  seizing  the  corresponding^  anterior  angle  with 
forceps,  and  then,  with  delicate  scissors,  the  free  lateral  margin, 
which  will  be  found  macerated,  white,  soft,  and  brittle,  should 
be  cut  away.  To  the  mnulations  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be 
applied.  The  toe-nail  should  now  be  scraped  thin  upon  its  dor- 
sum, and  the  patient  should  be  directed  every  day  to  lift  the 
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border  of  the  n&il.  I  have  found  no  advantaffe  in  thrasting  any- 
thing under  the'nul  to  keep  it  raised,  but  nave  seen  such  sub- 
stance  cause  much  irritation. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  this  distressing  affection,  I  may  add  that,  when  patients 
labouring  under  it  are  by  other  disease  confined  to  their  beds, 
without  wearing  stockings,  the  disease  invariably  disappears, 
and  does  not  recur  until  they  have  been  for  some  time  on  their 
feet — North  American  Archieveiy  March,  1835. 


Dr.  Hutton  requests  that  the  foUowing  correction  of  enors, 
which  unfortunately  crept  into  the  report  o?  his  paper  in  the  last 
number  of  our  Journal,  should  be  inserted  here. 

"  Page  213,  line  1 1,  afterthe  words,  *  This  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary  as'  insert  the  clause,  line  28,  beginning  Hhe  late  Baron  Da- 
puytren  is  said,'  and  ending  '  Lefons  Orales.' 

"  Page  215,  line  12,  after  the  words, '  about  the  joint,'  insert  the 
clause,  fine  22,  beginning  '  It  is  only  necessary,'  and  ending  *  the 
disease  of  the  joint'  Same  page,  line  32,  for  *  embarrasing*  read 
embarrased.' " 


An  Editor  to  his  Comtituentt* — ^In  the  last  number  of  Sillimai^ 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  we  find  the  following  can- 
did appeal;  as  we  admire  plain  speaking  and  coming  at  once  to 
the  point,  we  insert  it  here,  as  a  good  hint  to  those  who  growl  if 
they  have  no  Journal,  and  when  the  Journal  is  supplied,  growl  be- 
cause they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

"  To  the  Friends  of  Science  and  of  Useful  Knowledge. — This 
Journal^  having  been  sustained  for  seventeen  years,  the  editor  has 
no  doubt  that  it  is  his  duty  to  report  its  present  critical  sitoalioa 
to  his  countrymen,  especially  as  the  response  was  prompt  and 
effectual,  when,  six  years  since,  he  made  a  similar  appeal.  He 
conceives  himself  justified  in  taking  this  step  again,  since  a  Jour- 
nal of  this  nature  (the  only  one  that  this  country  has  ever  long 
sustained)  is  not  less  the  concern  of  the  public,  than  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  conducts  it  Its  important  bearing  on  our  reputation 
and  our  interests,  is  generally  acknowledged,  and  should  it  be 
left  to  die  of  penury  in  the  midst  qfalntndance,  its  editor  will  exo- 
nerate himself  from  blame,  and  will  lay  both  the  injury  and  thedit- 
honor  at  the  door  of  his  country.  He  therefore  at  once  proceeds 
to  state,  that  unless  reinvigorated  by  an  enlarged  list  of  paying  sab- 
scribers,  this  Journal  cannot  be  permanent  The  obvious  causes 
are,  a  progressive  diminution  in  its  patronage,  and  tlie  want  of 
good  faith  in  too  many  of  those  who  have  given  in  their  names. 
A  great  majority,  however,  to  their  honor,  have  been  faithful  and 
punctual  in  every  vicissitude,  while  a  considerable  number  order 
the  work,  but  make  no  returns. 

*'  Notice  of  discontinuance  or  of  removal  is  often  neglected, 
until  several  numbers  rest  unclaimed  in  some,  perhaps,  distant 
Post  Office ;  or  they  are  returned,  with  a  dishonored  bill    It  is 
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long  since  the  losses  of  the  Journal  in  this  way  have  swollen  to  a 
heavy  sum,  implying;  a  serious  charge  upon  the  honor  and  moral 
rectitude,  of  many,  who  would  resent  the  imputation.  After  pay- 
ing the  hills  of  the  27th  volume  for  paper,  printing,  and  doing  up, 
the  trifling  sum  remaining  presented  the  anxious  alternative  of  a 
discontinuance,  or  of  the  renewal  of  a  personal  charge  upon 
the  editor. 

'^  It  is  not  agreeable  to  tell  this  tale  of  dishonor.  To  a  country 
of  unlimited  resources,  and  proud  to  a  fault  of  its  intelligence  and 
liberality,  it  will  not  be  acceptable ;  and  should  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance be  retorted,  it  must  be  patiently  borne,  until  the  country 
shall  decide,  either  that  it  will  sustain  no  general  Repository  of 
Science,  or  that  it  will  sustain  only  a  better  one  than  the  present.   , 

'*The  American  Journal  has  undoubtedly  its  imperfections,  but 
it  is  the  best  which  the  circumstances  of  an  individual  have  enabled 
him  to  produce. 

"An  eminent  foreign  Savant,  in  a  letter  now  in  view,  writes  from, 
London  to  the  editor,  under  date  of  December  28,  1834 — "It  is 
admitted,  by  all  with  whom  I  converse,  that  the  American  Journal 
is  the  best  and  most  original  Journal  in  the  English  language." 
We  cannot  expect  the  opinion  of  a  partial  foreign  friend  (although 
a  very  competent  judge)  to  guide  the  public  sentiment  of  this 
country ;  nor  can  we  exclaim  with  the  Roman  poet. 


"  Ezegi  monttmentnm  aere  perennius, 


9» 


**  Still,  when,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  we  shall  be  cut  down,  and  oor 
dishonored  flag  shall  lie  in  the  dust,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  recorded* 
on  our  humble  stone,  that  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  fell  in  the 
breach,  and  led  it  open,  that  wiser  and  better  men  might  enter; 

**  Plan. — May  we  presume  again  to  recommend  the  simple  ex. 
pisdient  adopted,  in  case  of  this  Journal  in  1839,  namely,  thai 
each  subscriber  should  kindly  endeavour  to  obtain  one  more.  In 
this  manner,  with  little  trouble  to  any  one,  the  subscription  might 
be  soon,  as  it  then  was,  doubled ;  the  work  would  then  be  secure 
again  for  a  series  of  years,  and  its  capabilities  of  usefulness  would 
be  greatly  extended.  < 

**  In  this  country,  such  a  work,  involving  peculiar  difficulties^ 
caa  neither  be  got  up,  nor  sustained,  without  great  effort  and  per- 
severance. Avoiding  all  local,  personal,  and  party  interests  and 
excitements,  it  thns  entirely  foregoes  the  support  afforded  by  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  therefore  relies,  as  it  has  a  full  right  to  do,  solely 
upon  the  intelligent,  the  interested,  the  patriotic,  and  the  philan« 
thropic. 

"  For  the  support  of  such  a  work,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  to 
resort  to  indiscriminate  solicitations.  The  transient  subscriptions^ 
obtained  in  that  manner,  will  produce  only  a  delusive  expectation 
*of  support,  and  a  certain  increase  of  expense. 

^'  Sueh  persons^  there/ore,  and  such  only^  should  be  addressed^  aSy 
from  (heir  considerate  and  correct  estimation  of  the  value  of  useful 
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knowledge,  or  from  their  interests  and  taste,  will  probMy  betime 
permanent  patrons* '' 

^  Creosote, — The  last  |October  number  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  not  havings  come  to  hand  until  our  Joaroal 
was  nearly  printed,  we  are  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  valuable 
•contents  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers.  We  however  take  the 
liberty  of  extracting^  this  article  at  length  from  his  periscope:— 

*'  As  this  powerful  stranger,  which  has  lately  made  its  way  into 
therapeutics,  is  occasioning  considerable  curiosity,  we  shall  here 
introauce  an  account  of  its  properties,  mode  of  preparation,  and 
medicinal  agency,  from  a  recent  edition  of  Dr.  Golly's '  Formul&rt 
OF  Nkw  Medicines,'  published  by  Churchill. 

**  The  name  of  this  new  remedy  is  derived  from  the  Greek  s^, 
flesh,  and  ^tf,  to  preserve.  It  was  discovered  last  year  by  H. 
Reichenbach  de  BUmsko  in  pyroligneous  acid,  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  subsequently  in  the  different  kinds  of  tar. 

^  In  the  process  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  creosote,  M. 
Reichenbach  found  that  his  fingers  were  deprived  of  their  epider- 
mis, and  he  conjectured,  from  this  vehement  action  on  organic 
matter,  that  this  substance  might  be  the  mummifying  princifMe  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  might  also  serve  an  important  therapeuti- 
cal purpose  in  'the  Jiving  body.  This  explanation  has  since  been 
realized. 

*'  Physical  Properties  of  Creosote. — Creosote  is  an  oilv,  colourless. 
tfiuidpareni  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  resembling  that  of 
smoke,  or  smpked  meat,  and  of  a  burning  and  exceedingly  caustic 
taste.    It  has  a  specific  gmvity  of  1,037. 

!^  Chemical  Properties.— It  boils  at  203<>  Centigrade,  and  is  not 
congealed  by  cold  of  27<>  C. ;  it  horns  with  a  strongly  fuliginooB 
flame.  With  water  at  2Q9,  it  forms  two  combinations,  one  a 
solution  of  one  part  in  80,  and  the  other  of  10  parts  in  lOQ.  This 
aqueous  solution  does  not  change  tumsol,  nor  is  it  neutralized  by 
acids  or  alkalies.  Nitric  acid  causes  red  vapours.  A  small  portion 
of  eoncHitrated  sulphnric  acid  turns  it  red,  but  a  larger  quantity 
blackens  it,  the  acid  itself  being  also  decomposed.  Acetic  add 
seems  to  be  its  specific  solvent,  for  it  holds  any  quantity  of  it. 
AU  the  acids,  even  the  carbonic,  separate  creosote  from  its  com* 
binaiioQS  with  potass  and  soda,  without  otherwise  affecting  it  It 
dissolves  a  great  number  of  salts,  some  with,  and  some  without 
beat.  Alconol,  ether,  carburetted  sulphur,  and  acetic  ether  com* 
bine  with  it  in  Any  proportion.  It  decomposes  or  dissolves  re> 
sins,  resinous  colouring  matters,  and  other  similar  substances. 

'*  Shaken  with  white  of  egg,  coagulation  immediately  takes^nkce. 
Fresh  meat,  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  creosote,  and  then 
dried,  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  fear  of  putrefaction ; 
in  a  week  it  becomes  hard,  has  the  smeU  of  smoked  m^t,  and  be- 
comes reddish-brown.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  tbo  same 
Bianner.  Birds  poisoned  with  creosote,  remain  neady  tiro 
monihs  without  emitting  any  putrid  odour.     .  . 
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'*These  effeets  on  rnumal  matter  dosely  r^senble  those  of 
pyrol  igneous  acid  and  tar- water,  and  demonstrute,  almo^  to  a* 
certainty,  that  creosote  is  the  preservative  principle  of  those  fluids.' 
This,  however,  has  been  further  shown  by  the  extruetion  of  creosote^ 
from  both  of  them.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  preparation  of 
creosote  from  tar,  as  it  is  procured  more  abundantly ,  and  by  an- 
easier  process,  from  that  substance. 

<*  PreparatioH  of  Creosote. — In  the  dry  distiliaitioik  of  tar  fVom* 
woocK  the  fluid  collected  in  the  receivers  contains  an  em'pyreuttia^ 
tic  acid  water,  which  is  rejected,  and  oil  of  iar,  which  is  placed  in 
glass  retorts  and  rectified.  Tn  these  two  distillations  the  oil  of  tar 
is  at  first  light,  but  as  the  heat  is  increased,  its  gravity  augments.* 
At  one  period  of  the  process  the  oil  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  a  fluid' 
which  is  poor  in  creosote,  and  consists  mostly  of  eupioner  and  other 
anbstances  that  interfere  with  the  parity  of  the  creosote,  floats  above 
it :  this  is  poured  off,  and  the  pale  yeUow  tar-oil  is  heated;  •  CarJ 
bonate  of  potass  is  added,  until  the  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  dls-^ 
engaged  on  shaking ;  the  mixture  is  decanted,  in  order  to  sepahite 
the  acetate  of  potass,  and  the  oil  is  again  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,' 
and  all  the  first  products  that  float  on  the  water  are  rejected.  The 
oil  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potass  of  the  specific^ 
gravity  1,12 ;  heat  is  thereby  developed,  and  a  portion  of  the  ma« 
teriols  composed  of  eupione,  &c.  not  being  dissolved,  floats  on  thef 
sarface,  and  is  removed.  The  alkaline  solalion  is  poured  into  ait 
open  capsule,  and  regularly  heated  to  boiling.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  whereby  a  pecnliar  oxldi^abl^ 
principle  in  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  mixture  then  tarns  brown.' 
After  cooling  in  the  open  air,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  added  unt^ 
the  oil  is  set  at  liberty*  It  is  then  distilled  with  water,  h<»iditlg  a 
little  caustic  potass,  and  the  whole  is  kept  bailing  until  the  quan*' 
tity  of  oil  which  passes  from  the  retort  becomes  diminished ;  at  thi9 
point  the  distillation  should  cease.  The  oil  and  water  in  the  re* 
ceiver  are  again  distilled  with  potass,  and  the  same  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid  repeated,  as  in  the  former  instance.  A  third  dlSJ 
tillation  is  ihen  made,  and  a  little  phosphoric  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  in  order  to  take  up  some  ammonia  retained  in 
the  oil. 

**  The  Oil  is  then  for  the  third  time  dissolved  in  caustic  patass, 
and  ifthe  preceding  processes  have  been  earefdlly  managed,  the^ 
combine,  without  leaving  any  residue  of  eupione,  and  the  mi^tttire, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  does  not  torn  brown,  but  takes  ona  slightly 
reddish  tint.  As  long,  however,  as  any  eupione  remains,  and  tiM 
xnixture  turns  brown,  the  solution  in  pdtass  should  be  repeated. 
In  this  state,  the  creosote  is  not  entirely  pure,  but  it  may  be  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

''It  may  he  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  distilling  it  with  watef 
alone,  then  rectifying  the  product  of  the  distillation  repeatedly, 
until  no  water  passes  over  wnen  the  heat  is  raised  to  203*  C  The 
last  product  is  creosote  unalloyed  by  eupione,  picamare,  water,  or 
other  matters. 
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'■  *'  M.  Reichenbach  endeavoored  to  simplify  this  tedious  process ; 
l^ut  he  found  that  the  product  was  always  un6t  for  internal  use, 
while  its  action  on  the  surface  was  much  impaired.  So  procured, 
its  emetic  effects  were  most  violent ;  a  single  drop  applied  to  the 
tongue  causedt  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  excessive  nausea  with  tre- 
mors, succeeded  by  vomiting,  and  great  prostration  of  the  powers. 
These  effects  he  attributes  to  the  presence  of  eupione,  and  he 
therefore  recommends  the  process  above-described  to  be  followed 
<m  all  occasions. 

"  Phy$iolooical  Action  ofCreo$ote. — Applied  on  the  tongue  in  a 
concentrated  /orm,  creosote  causes  violent  pain,  though  no  redness 
or  tumefaction  is  present :  a  strong  taste  of  smoke  extends  to  the 
throat  Poured  on  the  skin,  it  produces  a  burning  sensation  with 
rubefaction  and  erosion. 

*•  Flies,  spiders,  and  small  fishes  die  in  the  course  of  two  mi- 
nutes, when  immersed  in  a  solution  of  twelve  drops  of  creosote,  in 
two  ounces  of  water. 

"  Two  drachms  given  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  to  a  puppy-dc^ 
induced  the  following  symptoms;  complete  prostration  of  muscu- 
lar power,  drooping  of  the  head,  fixation  of  the  eyes,  vertigo,  ap- 
parent stupefaction  of  all  the  senses ;  the  respiration,  from  being 
laboured,  was  at  the  end  of  three  minutes  almost  entirely  stopped 
by  an  abundant  secretion  of  viscid,  filamentous  mucus ;  to  which 
was  added  vomiting  of  whitish  milky  fluid,  with  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  symptoms  got  gradu- 
ally worse  for  two  hours,  the  respiration  becoming  more  laborious, 
and  at  longer  intervals,  the  limbs  being  seized  with  tremors,  then 
with  convulsive  contractions,  and  the  whole  ending  in  death. 

"On  opening  the  body  ofthe animal,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
except  the  liver,  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  creosote.  The  mu- 
cous digestive  membrane  gave  signs  of  inflammation  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach  coagulated 
white  of  egg,  and,  heated,  gave  out  the  powerful  tar-smell  of  creo- 
sote. In  the  heart  and  the  immediate  great  vessels  the  blood  ap- 
peared to  be  much  more  firmly  coagulated  than  usual.  The  lungs 
were  gorged  over  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  with  reddish, 
brown  blood ;  the  more  ruddy  parts  of  them  floated  in  water  rea- 
dily:  the  darker  portions  scarcely  swam  at  all.  No  sign  of  con- 
gestion about  the  brain  appeared. 

"  On  injecting  equal  parts  of  creosote  and  water  into  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  dog,  the  same  symptoms  were  produced,  but  death  en- 
sued more  speedily. 

"  If  concentrated  or  diluted  creosote  be  added  to  blood,  the  latter 
thickens  and  becomes  reddish-brown,  with  small  spots  of  white, 
probably  coagulated  albumen  :  on  further  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
blood  passes  to  a  yellowish-red  colour.  . 

"  The  signs  of  poisoning  with  creosote,  therefore,  are  the  redness 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  peculiar  thickness 
and  colour  of  the  blood,  the  property  possessed  by  the  matters  in 
the  stomach  of  coagulating  albumen,  and  more  especially  the  pe- 
culiar odour  exhaled  by  all  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
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'<  Plants  watered  with  a  solution  of  creosote,  fade  and  die  in 
tbe  course  of  a  few  days. 

** Medicinal  EmptoymenU-^^.  Reicbenbach's  first  essays  of  his 
newly«>di8C0vered  remedy  were  made  on  slight  bums,  infantile  ex- 
coriations, and  wounds*  Subsequently  he  was  induced  to  try  it  in 
extensive  bums  by  hot  iron  and  boiling  fluids :  in  itch  and  various 
kinds  of  tetters :  in  gangrene  consequent  on  extensive  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg :  in  caries  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes :  in  tooth-ach,  though  it  fails  to  put  a  stop  to  the  caries  of 
the  tooth  :  in  open»  fungous  whidow ;  in  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the 
throat,  leg,  and  joints  of  the  fingers :  in  ulcemted  wbite-sweiling 
of  the  knee  of  two  years'  standing :  in  chancres  and  other  syphi* 
Utic  ulcers:  in  wounds  from  cutting  and  piercing  instraments, 
eansUc  alkalis,  &c.,  in  which  cases  the  wounds  did  not  cure  by 
snppufation,  but  by  actual  desiccation  caused  by  the  creosote.  In 
all  these  instances  he  has  found  the  remedy  most  effectual  and- 
astonishingly  ropid  in  its  operation.  Thus  in  a  case  of  old-stand- 
ing and  scrofuldus  ulceration  of  the. throat,  with  porulent  dis- 
charge from  the  ears,  the  ointment  of  creosote  to  the  former,  and  - 
the  injection  of  creosote  water  into  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  both 
io  the  course  of  three*  weeks. 

**  Internally,  M.  Reicbtobach  has  given  it  in  several  cases  of 
hemoptysis ;  in  two  of  these,  the  simguineous  expectoration  had 
continued  for  upwards  of  a  week,  when  the  administration  of  four 
drops,  of  creosote,  on  sugar,  daily  for  four  days,  arrested  the  flew 
of  blood.  .  . 

"Turning  to  the  practice  of  the  French  physicians,  we  find  that 
creosote  bos  been  successfully  employed  in  bums  by  Berthelot 
and  Goupil,  who  observe,  that  in  treating  these.with  creosote,  the* 
tendency  to  cicatrize  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  the- 
consequent  contractions  and  irregularities,  are  avoided ;  in  various 
dry  and  moist  tetters  by  Goupil,  Coster,  Berthelot,  Martin-Solon, 
Duchesne*Duparc,  and  Dauvei^ne :  in  chancres  and  old  venereal 
nlcers,  by  Kiinckel,  Lessere,  and  others ;  in  sanious  ulceration  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  by  Colombat :  in  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the  nose, 
by  Breschet :  in .  chronic,  infiammalion  with  suppuration  of  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids,  by  Costar :  in  cancer  of  the  womb,  by  .Hyp^* 
polite  Cloqnet  and  Tealier :  in  varicose,  ill-conditioned  ulcers  of 
the  leg,  by  Goupil,  &c«    Chilblains  are  also  considiembly  bene* 
fitted  by  frictions,  with  creosote  ointment  or  water.    M.  Regnart^ 
of  Paris,  among  many  other  patients,  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
lieve the  gifled  Broussais  from  an  excruciating  tooth*ach,  by  the 
free  application  of  concentrated  creosote  to  the  carious  tooth;  we. 
cannot  wonder  that  the  .worthy  professor  should  be  an  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  <  irritation..'    . 

**  As  this  application  of  creosote  may  be  of  more  extensive  and 
familiar  use  than  many  others,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how  it 
acts  as  a  sedative  in  this  instance.  When  the  teeth  are  pain- 
ful it  is  almost  always  because  the  nervous  pulp  near  to  the 
loot  is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air.    If  in  this  circom- 
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stance  a  few  dropa  of  niuHlated  creooote  are  upptied,  a  fierce 
increase  of  pain  is  the  first  effect,  then  a  total  cessation  of  it;f 
ia  this,  either  the  nenroos  pulp  is  destroyed  as  hj  some  caustic : 
or  the  creosote,  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  the  fluids  that  are 
always  flowing  from  the  caries,  forms  an  albuminous  layer  that  de-^ 
fends  the  pulp  from  the  air ;  or  lastly  it  acts  as  a  powerful  stimu-' 
lant,  causing  the  inflamed  vessels  of  the  pulp  to  contract  and  ex'* 
pel  the  load  of  blood  by  which  they  are  oppressed.  In  any  case 
the  pain  is  apt  to  return,  and  this  fact  is  oiuy  explicable  by  one  of 
the  two  latter  suppositions :  for  so  long  as  the  iiritating  cause,  ea^ 
Hoiis  bone,  remains,  so  long  are  the  vesKis  of  the  pulse  liable  to  r^^ 
lapse  into  their  former  congestion* 

*' Creosote  has  been  employed  W  the  French  physicians  ia  puL 
monanr  f^thisis,  but  from  all  that  I  have  read  on  tne  subject,  the 
aUeged  suooesflil  cases  are  strained,  and  should  not  be  recorded' 
aa  such.  It  has  not  been  more  successfully  used  in  several  cases 
of  chfonic  bronchitis  by  inhalation. 

•  "  British  practitioners  have  not  as  yet  essayed  the  efiects  of  ereo.^ 
sote,  and  indeed  this  is  too  often  the  case  with  regard  to  new  re« 
medies.  My  friend,  Dr.  Copland,  however,  is  an- exception  to  this 
rule ;  he  tells  me  he  has  employed  it  in  cachectic  affections  as  a 
tonic,  and  also  in  dropsical  cases,  where  it  has  proved  diuretic.  In 
two  cases  of  diabetes,  he  considers  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  mdce 
a  fair  trial  of  it.  The  dose  he  gives  is  generally  from  ^l'  to  B 
minima  three  or  four  times  a  day.  combined  with  powered  liquor 
rice  root,  into  pills.  In  porrigo  favosa,  he  has  used  a  lotion  of  a 
satilrated  soiution  of  creosote  with  good  effect. 

.  ''^My  own  experience  of  the  effects  of  creosote  is  as  yet  confined) 
to  eases  of  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  leg,  tooth.4K:h,  lumbago^  and 
apfathsB.'  In  the  first  case,  of  ulcers,  I  premised  a  seton  in  the  arm; 
and  the- rapid  desiccation  of  the  ulcers  caused  by  the  creosote  had 
no  ill  consequence  on  the  brain  or  any  other  viscus.  In  tootb^acb 
I  Inve  verified  tlie  reports  above  alluded  to.  In  the  case  of  rhen* 
matism  I  found  the  remedy  at  first  produce  distressing  nausea,  bat 
the  warm  and  copious  sweat  that  ensued  soon  compensated  forthaiT 
symptom,  and  effectually  removed  the  rheumalic  pain ;  cofuous 
diuresis  was  also  one  of  its  effects. 

**  In  a  case  of  extensive  aphthous  ulceration  of  the  mouth  occnr^ 
ring  in  an  adult,  I  employed  the  following  wc^  with  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  the-sloughs  came  away  after  the  second  time  of  wash* 
ing,  and  the  depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane  filled  up  widi 
astonishing  rapidity ;  several  of  the  ulcerated  surfaces  were  as  large 
as  half  of  a  sixpence.  > 

'<  Creosote    .    • '^    i.  ^  drachm 

^'Gum  Arabic  mucilage,     .    •    •  ll  ounce 
'<  Camphor  Mixture     •    .    .    •    1<^  ounces 
"Mix* 
**  To  wash  the  mouth  every  two  hours.'* 


New  Medical  Colle^,-CtUettiUu*^yfe  perceive  from  the 
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Joarntd  for  September  that  a  medical  reform  has  been  consumma- 
ted where,  till  now,  we  were  not  aware  that  any  establishment  of 
the  kind  existed  to  be  subjected  to  this  fashionable  process ;  but  sa 
it  is.  The  Governor  General  in  council  resolves  as  follows  ;<^>  <<The 
Sanscrit  Colleg;e  medieal  class  of  the  Mudrussa,  and  the  native 
medical  institution   is  aboKshed.''    Abolished  I  ominous  word; 
next  year  it  may  be  merely  the  substitution  of  the  words,  the 
Medi^  and  Surreal  Colleges  of  Dublin,  for  the  word  M udrussa. 
Next,  *'a  new  College  shall  be  formed  for  the  instruction  of  a 
certain  number  of  native  youths  in  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science :''  so  far  so  good ;  if  one  college  be  abolished,  it  is  right  that 
a  new  one  should  ^  erected  in  its  stead.    Then,  **  all  candidates 
for  admission  as  pupils,  shsdl  be  required  to  present  certificates  of 
respectability  of  connexions  and  conduct"    This  is,  of  a  surety, 
queer  reform,  which  requires  certificates  of  respectebility ;  what 
will   the  honorable  member  for  Finsbury  say  to  that?     More; 
'^the  pupils  shall  each  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of  seven  rupees." 
Best  of  all.    Wlmt  blockheads  have  the  men,  who  engross  all  the 
honesty,  been,  not  to  hit  on  a  suggestion  of  this  kind.    Surelv  the 
pnpils  should  be  paid  for  listening  to  some  lectures  at  least. 
'^'Fnpils  are  required  to  learn  the  principles  and  pmctiee  of  the 
medical  sciences  in  strict  accordance  witii  the  mode  adopted  in 
Europe.^'    In  the  next  paper  we  shall  perhaps  ^ee  an  uisonnee* 
ment  of  the  terms  of  dissections  in  Calcutta.    The  next  regulation* 
runs  thus:    ''As  an  inducement  for  pupils  of  a  respectable  class: 
t»  enter  the  institution,  the  pay  of  the  native  Doctors  who  shall' 
have  been  educated  at  the  College  shall  be  thirty  rupees  per  month«"> 
The  honorable  member  for  Bridport  may  here  cry  eureka^  and 
Dr.  Hume,  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  service,  will  no  doubt  give 
notice  of  a  bill,  to  cut  off  the  odd  five  pence  a*  day,  and  reduce  the 
Boeior  to  two  shillings.    But  what  follows.    ''The  superintendant 
of  the  College  shall  draw  a  staff  allowance  of  1200  rupees  a  month, 
in  addition  to  his  regimehtal  pay  and  allowances.^'    Here  is  the- 
diaax :  Hakim  gets  one  rupee  per  day  for  his  laborious  duties 
and  Sahib  superintend  forty,  in  addition  to  pay  and  allowances,' 
which  may  be  forty  more.    No  wonder  that  the  medical  class  of 
the  Mudrussa  was  abolished. 


Adion  of  Mushrooms  on  Atmospheric  Air,  from  a  Memoir  bf 
M.  F.  Manet,  read  to  the  Soc*  de  Phys»  et  d*Hist  Kai*  de  Geneve**^^ 
The  following  are  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  condocted 
to  determine  the  above  question : 

'  1st  Mushrooms,  whilst  growing  in  atmospiieric  air,  produce 
upon  it  changes  very  different  from  those  which  are  effected  by 
green  plants  placed  under  similar  circumstances.  Mushrooms- 
very  speedily  vitiate  the  air,  both  by  absorbing  its  oxygen,  to  form 
carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  expense  of  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable^ 
and  also  by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  on 
all  occasions  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time* 
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2nd.  The  changes  which  the  atmospheric  air  undeigoes  from 
the  growth  of  mushrooms  appears  to  be  the  same  both  day  and 
night. 

3rd.  If  fresh  mushrooms  are  placed  in  pure  oxygen,  a  great 
part  of  the  gas  disappears  at  the  end  of  some  hours.  A  portion 
of  the  absorbed  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  plant, 
whilst  another  portion  appears  to  enter  into  the  vegetable,  and  to 
be  replaced,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  nitrogen  disengaged  from  the 
mushroom. 

4ih.  Fresh  mushrooms,  by  remaining  for  some  hours  in  pure 
nitrogen,  change  very  litde  the  nature  of  this  gas.  The  only  effect 
produced  is  confined  to  the  disengagement  of  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  absorption  of  a  very 
trifling  quantity  of  nxXtogea.'^Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jow' 
naly  October,  1836. 


DisHnctif^e  Characters  of  the  Dog^  the  Wolfi  the  Chacal,  and  the 
WoXf  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres. — M.  de  Serres  says,  '*  our  place  of 
pesidence,  unfortunately,  has  not  allowed  us  to  give  to  tlie  investiga- 
tion all  the  perfection  it  might  receive.  At  a  distance  from  a  great 
museum,  which,  from  the  mania  for  centralization  which  afflicts 
France,  is  to  be  found  solely  at  Paris,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure those  means  of  comparison  which  are  indispensable.''  We 
thank  M .  de  Serres  for  the  word ;  centralization,  in  France,  we  take 
it,  corresponds  to  assimilation  of  political  slang  as  applied  (o  Ireland 
and  its  institutions,  and  we  hope  the  complaint  conveys  a  lesson 
calculated  to  rouse  that  description  of  spirit,  which  alone  can  re- 
sist the  contemplated  spoliations  of  certain  selfish  impostors,  who, 
under  the  tattered  mask  of  reform,  expect  to  be  permitted  to  cen- 
tralize with  impunity.  But  leaving  tuose  wolves  and  foxes,  let  us 
turn  to  those  more  immediately  under  consideration.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  upon  which  M.  de  Serres  relies  are  derived  from 
inspection  of  the  skeleton ;  he  says : 

''At  all  events,  however,  we  have  done  our  best  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  collections  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Montpellier,  the  result  of  that  ardent 
zeal  which  animates  them  in  the  promotion  of  anatomical 
science.  When  heads  of  different  races  of  dogs  are  examined 
and  attentively  compared  with  those  of  the  wolf  and  fox,  it 
may  easily  be  observed  that  differences  exist  between  them 
much  more  important  than  those  which  result  from  the  relative 


Size.'* 


But  we'must  break  off  abruptly,  referring  our  readers  to  Profes* 
for  Jamieson's  valuable  Journal  for  the  remainder  of  this  interest- 
ing communication,  the  Printer  warning  us  that  if  we  write 
more  we  must  write  on  the  cover. — {Bibliotheque  Universelle)^ 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal^  October,  1835. 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  XV. — On  the  Infra-orbital  Cavities  in  Deers  and  Anti- 
lopes,  called  Larmiers  by  the  older  French  JVaturalists. 
By  Arthur  Jacob,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

[Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Associatioo  held  in  Dublin,  August,  1835.] 

Ik  comi^iance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of 
the  Zoological  Section  of  the  Association  made  at  the  meeting 
in  Cambridge  in  1833,  I  have  availed  myself  of  such  opportu- 
nities as  have  been  afibrded  me  of  investigating  the  nature, 
structure,  and  uses  of  these  remarkable  parts.  To  those  alto- 
gettier  unacquainted  with  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  they  consist  of  two  oval  depressions  about  an  inch  and  half 
long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  deep  in  the  majority  of  instances ;  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  face,  and  so  near  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  that  they 
ereate  a  very  reasonable  suspicion  that  they  are  connected  with 
VOL.  vin.  No.  24.  3  F 
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that  organ^  and  hence  the  term  larmier  applied  to  them*  The 
bottom  of  the  depression  is  in  most  cases  naked^  but  in  some  it 
is  covered  with  the  hair^  consequently  it  is  composed  of  the  skin 
formed  into  an  open  sac^  accommodated  in  a  corresponding  de- 
pression in  the  bones  of  the  face.  In  many  animals  provided 
with  this  organ  a  gutter,  formed  by  folds  of  skin,  leads  so  di- 
rectly to  it  from  the  surface  of  the  eye  that  the  passage  of  the 
tears  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  appears  inevitable ;  while 
in  others  this  communication  is  so  imperfect  that  a  doubt  is  at 
once  raised  as  to  its  destination  to  such  a  purpose.  If  the  part 
in  question  be  not  a  cavity,  as  suggested  by  some,  in  which  the 
overflowing  secretions  from  the  surface  of  the  eye  are  disposed 
of  by  evaporation,  another  reason  for  its  existence  must  be  as- 
signed. The  arguments  which  may  be  urged  against  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  destined  to  receive  the  tears  are,  first,  that  it 
exists  in  the  antilopes  and  deers  only,  and  is  even  absent,  or 
merely  rudimental,  in  many  of  these;  while  in  animals  said  to 
be  destitute  of  the  usual  canals  for  carrying  off  the  tears  to  the 
nose,  as  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  it  is  absent;  secondly, 
that  the  solid  concretions  generally  found  in  it  are  not  composed 
of  such  ingredients  as  the  tears  and  other  secretions  from  the 
surface  of  the  eye  should  affi>rd. 

If  the  conclusion  that  these  are  cavities  for  the  reception  of 
tears  be  discarded,  their  identity  of  nature  and  character  with 
the  numerous  provisions  for  the  secretion  of  peculiar  or  odorife- 
rous materials  suggests  itself.  In  many  instances,  especially  in 
the  mammalia,  glands  are  found  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  and  pouring  out  peculiar  fluids,  sometimes  altogether  nn* 
connected  with  any  organ ;  such  are  the  glands  on  the  side  of  the 
head  between  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  elephant,  those  described 
by  Tiedemann  between  the  eye  and  nose  in  certain  bats,  con- 
sisting of  a  sac  with  a  folded  lining  membrane,  affording  a  foetid^ 
oily  secretion,  and  beneath  the  eye  in  the  marmot  and  two-toed 
anteater ;  such  also  are  the  glands  on  the  side  of  the  chest  of 
the  shrew,  described  by  St.  Hilaire,  and  the  inguinal  glands  of 
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hares.  Still  more  remarkable  examples  are  furnished  by  the 
pouches^  aflTording  the  valuable  odoriFerous  materials  in  the 
musk^  beaver^  and  civet;  and  if  additional  examples  be  re- 
quired^  they  are  found  in  the  otter,  male  hyena,  iehneumon, 
badger,  and  the  dorsal  gland  in  the  peccary.  That  the  cavities 
alluded  to  in  the  deers  and  antilopes  afford  peculiar  and  often 
odoriferous  secretions,  is  established  on  the  authority  of  several 
naturalists.  Bufibn  describes  the  contents  in  the  stag  as  resem- 
bling ear-wax.  Daubenton  found  the  secretion  in  an  old  stag 
so  much  indurated  as  to  constitute  a  solid  mass,  or  besoard, 
as  he  calls  it,  eleven  lines  long,  seven  broad,  and  six  thick. 
Camper  found  hard,  yellowish  particles  in  the  fallow  deer.  In 
a  species  of  antilope  first  described  by  Dr.  Herman  Grimm, 
this  organ  secretes  a  fluid  of  such  peculiar  and  distinct  cha- 
racter that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  nature.  He  de- 
scribes it  to  be  a  yellowish,  fatty,  and  viscous  humor,  having 
an  odour  between  musk  and  camphor,  Vosmaer  says  that  it 
hardens,  and  becomes  black  in  time,  and  that  the  animal  mbs 
it  off  on  the  rails  of  its  cage,  but  he  could  not  detect  the 
musky  odour.  Pallas,  who  describes  the  antilope  grimmea 
particularly,  concurs  in  these  observations. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  are  organs 
for  the  production  of  an  odoriferous  secretion,  that  the  sac  ex- 
hibits so  little  of  glandular  character  that  it  appears  inadequate 
for  the  purpose,  especially  when  several  of  the  external  openings 
alluded  to,  as  that  on  the  head  of  the  elephant  and  the  back  of 
the  peccary,  are  merely  the  outlets  of  consideffable  gknds;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  many  organs  of  this  characfter  are  mere  sacs, 
as  that  on  the  face  of  the  bats,  the  bottom  of  whidai  presents  a 
peculiar  folded  appearance,  and  the  cavities  in  the  musk  and 
beaver,  which  afford  the  odoriferous  seoretion  in  such  largo 
quantity. 

A  statement  respecting  these  infra-orbital  cavities  has  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  in  hk  Naturd  History  of 
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Selburne^  which  might  appear  to  originate  in  some  error  were 
it  not  supported  by  the  more  recent  testimony  of  Major  Hamil- 
ton Smith.     These  gentlemen  state  that  when  tlie  deer  drinks, 
the  air  is  forced  out  through  these  cavities,  and,  according  to 
Major  Hamilton  Smith,  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  and  afiects 
the  flame  of  a  candle  when  held  to  k.     Notwiihstanding  such  a 
positive  statement  by  two  observers  of  established  character  for 
faithful  description,  the  passage  of  air  through  these  cavities 
cannot  take  place,  they  are  perfectly  impervious  toward  the  nos- 
tril; but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  fact  stated  is  correct,  the  air 
which  escapes  passes,  not  through  the  infra-orbital  sacs,  but 
through  the  lachrymal  passages,  which  are  very  large,  consisting 
of  two  openings  capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  crow's  quill, 
the  entrance  to  a  tortuous  canal,  which  conducts  the  tears  to  the 
extremity  of  the  nose.    Introducing  a  pipe  into  the  outlet  of  the 
nasal  duct  at  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  I  can  without  diflSculty 
force  a  current  of  air  or  water  through  the  nasal  duct ;  and  it 
therefore  appears  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  efiect  observed 
by  the  two  gendemen  alluded  to,  arose  from  the  animal  forcing 
the  air  into  the  nostrils  while  the  nose  and  mouth  were  immersed 
in  water.     Even  in  the  human  subject  air  may  be  forced  up  the 
nasal  duct  into  the  lacrymal  sac  by  filling  the  cavities  of  the  nose 
from  the  lungs  while  the  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  hand. 

Persons  following  up  this  investigation  should  be  aware  that 
these  cavities  exist  in  a  very  imperfect  state  in  many  species, 
being,  in  fact,  merely  rudimental,  and  incapable  of  aflbrding 
the  secretion  which  they  are  destined  to  provide  in  others. 
The  last  traces  of  the  organ  may  even  be  detected  in  goats, 
sheep,  and  perhaps  all  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  that  adherence  to  an  original  type  or  model  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  animal  organization,  and  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  law 
that  all  the  ruminants  should  be  provided  with  a  sinus  beneath 
the  eye  for  the  secretion  of  a  peculiar  odoriferous  matter,  but 
that  it  should  remain  in  an  imperfect  or  unfinished  state  in  those 
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who  do  not  require  such  additional  aid  to  distinguish  sex  or  re- 
cognize species.* 


Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  these  sinuses  in  the  wapiti,  (Cervus  Canadensis),  and 
obtdned  from  one  of  the  cavities  a  large  solid  mass  of  the  in- 
durated secretion  like  that  found  in  the  sinuses  of  the  stag  by 
Daubenton,  and  called  by  him  bezoard  de  cerf.  Tliis,  Dr. 
Geoghegan,  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  been  kind  enough  to  submit  to 
analysis,  the  results  of  which  corroborate  the  inference  that 
the  secretion  found  in  the  cavities  is  derived  from  the  ca- 
vity itself,  and  not  from  the  surface  of  the  eye.  The  existence 
of  the  hairs  and  flakes  of  exfoliated  cuticle  in  layers  proves 
that  the  deposit  is  formed  from  the  surface  beneath,  and  not  by 
evaporation  of  fluids  trickling  into  the  cavity.  Dr.  Geoghegan's 
account  of  the  analysis  I  annex  in  his  own  words. 

**  The  bezoard  described  by  Dr.  Jacob  is  covered  by  a  fine 
transparent  membrane,  a  good  deal  resembling  gold-beater's 
leaf;  within  this,  and  arranged  concentrically,  are  four  or  five 
laminae,  having  a  coriaceous  appearance;  these  seem  to  be 
soaked  with  the  dark-brown  matter  which  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  the  mass.  The  thickness  of  these  membranous  cover- 
ings is  altogether  about  a  line  and  half.  The  matter  contained 
within  this  covering  is  of  a  dark-reddish  brown  colour,  resem- 
bling indurated  cerumen,  and  consisting  apparently  of  a  number 
of  fine  hairs  matted  together  by  a  substance  of  an  oleo-resinous 
appearance.  This  substance  in  one  specimen  was  viscid  and 
tenacious,  and  of  the  consistence  of  common  turpentine ;  while 
in  another  it  was  more  friable.    Both  exhaled  a  most  peculiar 


*  The  authorities  quoted  are  Buffon  in  the  original  quarto  edition,  T.  vL  and 
Suppl.  T.  ill. ;  Pallas,  Spicilegia  Zoologica ;  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
Imrne ',  the  supplementary  volume  of  Griffith's  Translation  of  Cuvier  on  the  Ru- 
minantiy  by  Majdr  Charlee  Htoilton  Smith  ^  and  Camper,  (Euvief,  T.  i. 
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odour  reflembliDg  soft  soap  made  with  fish  oil,  but  slightly  pun- 
gent and  aromatic.  The  more  friable  specimen  had  the  smell 
of  kreosote  when  much  diluted.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
large  mass  was  1,081.  The  material  has  a  sli^tly  bitter  taste, 
but  does  not  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  imparts  a  very  slight 
greasy  stain  to  paper.  When  heated  it  swells,  grows  darker  in 
colour,  and  undergoes  a  partial  fusion ;  and  if  the  heat  be  in- 
creased it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  mudt 
smoke,  leaving  behind  a  greyish  white  ash.  A  fragment  di^ 
gested  with  five  successive  portions  of  water,  imparted  to  them 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  substance,  which  was  however  dissi- 
pated by  evaporation.  It  appears  therefore  to  contain  a  volatile 
odorous  principle,  which  is  so  intimately  combined  with  the 
other  principles  present,  that  even  after  digestion  in  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  waters,  the  reriduum,  which  was  but  little 
acted  on,  possessed  its  peculiar  odour  nearly  as  strongly  as  be- 
fore. The  aqueous  solution  afforded  on  evaporation  a  brovrotsh 
extractive  matter,  with  which  nitrate  of  eolver  gave  a  copious 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver;  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  indi- 
cated a  salt  of  lime,  most  probably  lactate.  Another  portion 
digested  in  aether  coloured  it  yellow,  and  the  solution  on  evapo- 
ration furnished  a  yellowish  brown  transparent  substance,  very 
viscid  and  tenacious  at  ordinary  tonperatures,  very  readily 
fusible,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  immediately 
on  uniting  with  which,  it  exhales  strongly  the  smell  of  fish-oil 
soap.  This  solution  is  miseible  with  water  without  decompo- 
sition ;  acids  precipitate  a  white  matter,  and  when,  subsequent 
to  the  additicm  of  acid,  the  mixture  is  heated,  an  oily-looking 
matter  floats,  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  and 
milky.  Cold  alcohol  digested  on  another  portion  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  yellow  viscid  ntfetter;  and  when  evaporated  Air- 
nished  also  some  extractive,  soluble  in  water,  probably  the  same 
as  that  afforded  by  the  aqueous  solutions.  Boilmg  alcohol,  di- 
gested on  the  residuum,  takes  up  more  of  the  yellow  matter, 
which,  on  evaporation^  affords  a  more  rettnoos-looking  residuum. 
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the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  greasy  film ^  also  saponi- 
fiable  by  daustic  potash.  Alcohol,  digested  on  what  remained  after 
the  action  of  aether,  dissolved  only  a  trace  of  saline  matter ;  and 
the  residuum,  after  exhaustion  by  aether,  had  the  appearance  of 
tliin  flakes  of  pearly  cuticle,  coloured  yellowish  brown,  insoluble 
in  strong  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  potash,  from  which  it  was 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  A  portion  of  these  flakes,  when 
strongly  heated,  left  a  white  ash,  consisting  of  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  material  then  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of  hairs,  with 
a  quantity  of  delicate,  cuticular  flakes,  the  whole  intimately 
mixed  with  a  dark  matter,  composed  as  follows :  a  brownish, 
viscid.  Oily  substance,  probably  containing  resin ;  a  volatile  odo- 
rous principle;  extractive,  soluble  in  water,  and  alcohol;  co« 
louring  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  flakes  of  cuticle ;  lactates 
of  soda  and  lime,  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of 
sodium  in  considerable  quantity.'' 


Art.  XWI.— Cases  of  Malignant  Diphtheritis.  By  Edward 
Bewley,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland. 

Case  I.— Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J,  P.  H.  of  C , 


King's  County,  aged  5  years,  had  been  for  more  than  a  month 
in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  owing  to  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1835,  she  accompanied  her 
mother  to  the  residence  of  a  relation,  distant  from  her  own  home 
eleven  miles,  where  the  children  of  the  fatmly  were  recovering 
from  severe  colds,  stated  to  have  been  attended  by  sore  throat, 
but  not  of  so  bad  a  character  as  to  reader  medical  assistance 
necessary. 

July  1st  lliis  morning  she  complained  of  some  soreness  in 
flie  throat,  but  immediately  forgot  it.    Her  appetite,  however. 
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became  bad^  and  during  this  day  and  the  next  she  seemed  not 
welly  though  no  cause  could  be  assigned  for  her  illness. 

3rd.  She  was  brought  home  in  an  open  carriage,  and  on  the 
way  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  She  was  inad- 
vertently allowed  to  remain  for  two  hours  in  wet  shoes  and 
stockings.  In  the  night  she  was  seized  with  irregular  fever, 
sometimes  burning  hot,  and  again  quite  cool.  She  got  some 
purgative  medicine,  which  acted  powerfully. 

4th.  The  parents,  unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fever, 
sent  for  me  early  this  morning.  I  found  her  with  the  skin  hot 
and  dry;  countenance  flushed;  eyes  sufiused;  tongue  white 
and  clammy;  pulse  130,  full,  and  soft;  no  headach;  no  pain 
any  where.  Suspecting,  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  voice  that 
the  throat  was  engaged,  I  inquired  if  she  felt  any  uneasiness 
there,  but  was  answered  in  the  negative.  Compression  with 
the  finger  and  thumb  over  the  tonsils  produced  no  pain.  Still 
not  satisfied,  I  looked  into  the  throat,  and  was  astonished  to 
perceive  its  state.  The  tonsils,  uvula,  soft  palate,  and  back  of 
the  pharynx,  appeared  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation,  of  a  fiery- 
red  colour;  tonsils  and  uvula  were  also  much  swollen.  From 
the  character  of  the  pulse  I  was  unwilling  to  bleed,  or  apply 
leeches  externally.  Two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  were  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a  table-spoonful  given  every  ten 
minutes  till  the  whole  was  taken,  with  a  view  to  excite  vomiting. 
No  eflfect,  however,  was  produced  on  the  stomach  till  she  was 
immersed  to  the  hips  in  a  warm  bath,  and  had  taken  large 
draughts  of  warm  water.  Still  the  stomach  was  only  slightly 
aflTected. 

T^.  Calomel. 

Pulv.  Jacobi,  aa  gr.  i. 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  ss.     M. 
Ft.  Pulvis,  quartis  horis  sumendus. 

Returned  home  in  order  to  procure  nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  six 
hours  saw  her  again.  A  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
throat.    The  back  of  the  pharynx  and  left  tonsil  were  still  more 
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swollen^  and  coated  with  lymph.  No  pain^  even  in  swallowing. 
The  tartar  emetic  had  produced  copious  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  consisting  of  a  browish^  watery  fluid,  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  flaky  matter  was  suspended.  The  symptoms  in 
other  respects  were  the  same  as  in  the  morning. 

Brushed  the  whole  of  the  fauces  with  a  solution  of  the  Nitrate  of 
Silver,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.     Coatinue  the  Powders. 

Remained  in  the  house  all  night 

5th.  (6,  A.  M.)  Passed  a  restless  night,  with  continual  moan- 
ing, and  tossing  in  the  bed.  Pulse  rather  more  firm  than  yes- 
terday, bat  still,  although  quick,  not  so  strong  a  pulse  as  one 
would  expect  widi  so  much  inflammation  and  fever.  On  in- 
specting the  fauces,  I  found  that  the  lymph  had  extended,  and 
now  covered  the  right  tonsil,  uvula,  and  great  part  of  the  soft 
palate,  so  as  apparently  to  block  up  the  whole  of  the  passage; 
Still  no  pain ;  no  obstruction  \o  respiration ;  and  d^hitition 
performed  with  considerable  ease. 

Appfar.  Solut.  Argent.  Nit.  Omittr.  Pulv.  Jacobi  et  IpecacK 
Contr*  CalomeL  gr.  L  tertiis  horis. 

Being  unable  to  gargle,  she  was  desired  to  inhale  frequently  the 
vapour  of  hot  vinegar  and  water.  The  bowels  being  oonfined, 
she  had  some  castor  oil. 

6,  F.  M.  Castor  oil  was  repeated  twice  before  any  evacuation 
was  procured.  Stools  of  same  brownish,  watery  matter,  without 
bile.  Throat  in  same  state  internally;  lymphatic  glands  at 
right  side  of  neck  enlarged  externally.  Had  several  paroxysms 
of  sneezing  in  the  course  of  the  day,  followed  by  profuse  dis- 
charge of  viscid  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Centr.  remedia.     Pediluvium. 

6tfa.  Lymph  increased  in  thickness.  Uvula,  with  its  coat- 
ing, appears  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  man's  thumb.  Pulse  120, 
soft  and  compressible ;  skin  moist  and  natural.  Other  symp- 
toms same  as  yesterday. 

FOL.  yni.  NO.  24.  3  o 
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Omit  Calomel*    Continue  the  ^p|dic^oi&  of  NitntiB  of  Slvor, 
and  inhalation  of  vapour  of  vinegar.     Poultice  to  external  tumour. 

7th.  All  the  symptoms  much  worse.  Discharge  from  nos- 
trils more  profuse;  extremities  cold;  pulse  weak  and  com- 
pressible, and  yet  no  considerable  prostration  of  strength,  as 
she  Is  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  without  assistance  for  several  hours 
at  a  time,  and  apparently  with  great  ease.  Very  offensive  smell 
from  throat.  The  lymph,  which  previously  appeared  to  adhere 
firmly  round  the  edges,  now  seems  inclined  to  separate.  Alvine 
discharges  of  same  character. 

Contr.  Argent.  Nitrat.  &c.     Mouth  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
a  solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime.     Warm  flannel  to  extremities. 

8th.  Offensive  odour  from  throat  still  continues.  Pulse 
somewhat  stronger.  Tendency  to  coma,  evon  when  propped  up 
in  bed.  An  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lymph  had  come  away, 
but  on  inspecting  throat  it  could  not  be  perceived  from  what 
part  it  had  come.  Muscular  strength  still  very  considerable. 
Deglutition  performed  with  more  diflSculty,  but  without  the 
least  pain.  In  consultation  with  my  friend  Dr.  MoUoy,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  offensive  smell  proceeded  from  putrefaction  of 
the  lymph ;  and  as  the  external  swelling  of  the  glands  was  in- 
creasing, it  was  resolved  to  apply  three  leeches  to  each  side  of 
the  neck. 

Continr.  remedia  altera. 

9th.  Leeches  were  applied  yesterday,  but  did  not  bleed 
much.  The  drowsiness  disappeared  shortly  afterwards,  and 
she  seemed  much  livelier  for  some  time,  which  considerably 
abated  the  fears  of  her  parents.  This  morning  a  portion  of 
lymph  was  detached  from  the  left  tonsil,  the  surface  of  which 
being  now  uncovered,  presents  a  livid,  sloughy  aj^arance. 
Lymph  on  uvula  is  partially  detached ;  tongue  cleaning  round 
the  edges,  but  middle  coated  with  a  brown  fur.  The  other 
^mptoms-same  as  yesterday. 
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Contr.  Argent.  Nitrat.  et  Inhalat.  Chioken  bratfa  in  small  quanti- 
ties during  the  day. 

10th  and  1 1th.  Symptoms  and  treatment  pretty  much  the 
same  as  on  the  9th.  Small  patches  of  lymph  came  away  from 
time  to  time^  underneath  which  the  mucous  membrane  appeared 
in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  chicken  broth  was  increased  in 
quantity,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  allowed  twice  a  day. 

1^.  An  attempt  at  reaction  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
Pulse  has  much  more  tone ;  countenance  more  lively  and  natu- 
ral ;  muscular  strength  still  scarcely  diminished.  Some  bile  in 
the  stools,  which  are  of  a  more  natural  character  and .  con- 
sistence. 

13th.  A  great  change  for  the  worse.  For  the  first  time  the 
strength  appears  evidently  to  decline.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
she  had  another  attack  of  the  tendency  to  coma,  which,  like  that 
on  the  8th,  totally  disappeared  in  a  few  hours. 

The  nutriment  was  continued,  and,  in  addition,  a  tea-«poonful  of 
Madeira  was  given  every  second  hour. 

Jq  the  evening  a  slight  intermission  in  the  pulse  was  observable. 
The  voice  was  much  altered,  (in  popular  language  she  spoke 
through  the  nose),  so  that  she  could  be  understood  with  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  which,  and  her  mother  having  showed 
me  a  small  piece  of  lymph  which  had  been  expectorated,  with 
a  slight  speck  of  blood  on  it,  I  examined  the  throat,  and  beheld^ 
indeed,  a  frightful  spectacle.  The  lymph  had  nearly  all  disap- 
peared, and  the  whole  pharynx  seemed  involved  in  one  slough. 
The  uvula  and  part  of  the  soft  palate  was  completely  gone^^  and 
on  her  attempting  to  swallow  some  fluid,  part  returned  through 
the  nose. 

The  wine,  &c.  were  continued  through  the  night. 

14th.  Evidendy  sinkbg.  Pulse  exceedingly  feeble,  and  in- 
tenmtting ;  skin  dry  and  cool ;  tongue  and  gums  coated  with 
brown  sordes.  In  addition  to  the  wine  and  broth^  the  following 
mixture  was  prescribed  as  a  stimulant : 
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^  Tinct.  Opii  a^as. 

Sp.  Arnmon.  Aromat.  5^88.     M. 
Sumat.  gutt.  vi.  singulis  horis. 

These  means  were  persevered  ia  during  the  day  and  night 

15th.  At  four  o'clock  this  morning  she  died,  retaining  her 
intellects  perfect  to  the  last  The  urine  was  suppressed  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  death. 

Case  II. — Mary  Jane  H ,  aged  3J  years,  sister  to  the 

subject  of  the  last  case,  had  always  been  an  extremely  healthy, 
robust  child.  Immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in 
Fanny's  throat,  I  caused  Mary  Jane,  and  a  younger  child,  aged 
two  years,  to  be  removed  to  another  house.  Wliilst  there,  the 
youngest  contracted  a  slight  sore  throat,  probably  from  teething; 
and  her  parents,  supposing  her  to  be  affected  with  the  same 
disease  as  her  eldest  sister,  unfortunately  brought  both  children 
home,  under  the  idea  that  Mary  Jane  was  equally  exposed  to 
contagion  in  either  place. 

On  the  19th  July  she  was  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  and 
went  to  bed  as  well  as  ever.  In  the  night  she  awoke  with  night- 
mare, and  again  fell  asleep. 

20th.  At  9  o'clock  this  morning  she  awoke  with  bummg 
skin  and  quick  pulse,  but  made  no  complaint  Her  mother 
gave  her  a  mixture  of  senna  and  salts  twice,  which  freed  her 
bowels  well,  but  produced  no  diminution  of  the  fever.  The 
stools  were  perfectly  natural  in  appearance.  Several  times 
during  the  night  of  the  20th  she  awoke  with  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  head  and  arms,  complaining  of  acute  pains  in  the 
lattec  These  attacks  continued  about  a  minute  each  time,  the 
body  remaining  rigid  and  stiff. 

2l8t  I  saw  her  this  day,  and  found  that  she  had  arisen  per- 
fectly free  from  fever;  pulse  90;  skin  cool  and  natural;  tongue 
dean ;  spirits  gpod ;  but  she  was  rather  pallid,  and  with  little 
or  no  appetite.  I  ordered  no  medicine,  as  the  purgative  which 
she  took  yesterday  had  not  long  ceased  to  operate.    I  exanaiiied 
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the  throat  most  carefiilly  and  minutely,  but  the  muooos  mem- 
brane \vas  quite  pale,  and  looked  perfectly  natural. 

22nd.  This  morning  I  had  a  note  from  her  father,  mention- 
ing that  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the  fever  on  the  20th  in 
a  boil  which  had  appeared  on  her  back,  and  that  he  had  given 
her  some  medicine  for  it  In  the  course  of  Ae  day  fever  ag^in 
made  its  appearance ;  the  medicine  given  in  the  morning  acted 
on  the  bowels,  but  the  discharges,  instead  of  being  natural,  as 
on  the  20th,  presented  the  same  appearance  as  those  which  ac- 
companied the  disease  of  her  sister,  viz.  a  brownish  water,  con- 
taining some  white  flakes,  and  apparently  without  bile.  In  the 
evening  I  heard  that  her  father  had  discovered  that  the  throat 
was  inflamed,  and  a  patch  of  lymph  on  the  left  tonsil.  I  lost  no 
time  in  visiting  her,  and  found  the  throat  as  it  was  described ; 
akin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  108,  exceedingly  weak  and  compres- 
sible ;  countenance  indicative  of  anxiety  and  languor ;  no  pain 
or  difiiculty  of  swallowing ;  no  headach ;  tongue  a  little  whitish. 
I  immediately  brushed  the  fauces  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  which  was  repeated  every 
third  hour,  and  directed  a  table-spoonful  of  chicken  broth  to  be 
given  every  second  hour  during  the  night. 

23rd.  (4,  A.  M.)  Tlie  lymph  has  come  away  from  tlie  left 
tonsil,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  perfectly  clean;  but  a 
small  patch  has  made  its  appearance  on  the  right  tonsil,  and  the 
whole  fauces  are  rather  more  swollen  than  last  night;  pulse  120, 
with  rather  more  tone  than  when  she  commenced  the  brotli.  I 
left  my  patient  to  the  care  of  Dr.  MoUoy,  and  set  ofi^for  Dub- 
lin to  consult  Dr.  Graves,  whom  I  saw  at  5,  p.  m.  ;  and  {»  soon 
as  possible  after  receiving  his  advice  returned  home, 

24ih.  (a.  m.)  Disease  progresses.  Left  tonsil  again  par- 
tially covered  with  lymph,  as  are  also  right  tonsil,  uvula,  and 
back  of  the  pharynx.  Pulse  same  as  yesterday  ;  skin  of  natural 
heat,  and  moist;  tongue  very  much  furred.  The  broth  was  re« 
gulady  persiaAed  in  during  ray  .absence^  and  the  bowels,  freed 
by  castor  oil. 
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Contr.  Azgent:  Nitrat.  dtis  koris.  Contr.  JosGuIum.  Applr.  Ve- 
sical, nuche.  Sumat  liquor*  Chlorid.  Sod»  gutt.  iv.  4t]s  hoiis.  Ha^ 
heat  Enema  ex  Sulph.  QiiininiR  gr«  iL  cum  Amjlo  bis  quoddie. 

10^  P.  M.  Throat,  pulse,  and  tongue  in  same  state.  Blister 
rose  well.  The  first  enema  was  retained ;  the  second  rejected 
almost  immediately.    Is  sleeping  quietly  at  present 

Wash  throat  with  Chloride  of  Soda. 

25th.  (4,  A.  M.)  Lymph  over  the  whole  fauces  has  increased 
in  thickness;  pulse  120,  rather  improved;  tongue  coated  with 
bromiish  fur ;  sneeaed  twice  or  thrice,  and  had  slight  mucous 
discharge  from  the  nose ;  speaks  thick  for  the  first  time. 

Contr.  remedia  ut  heri. 

As  the  enema  containing  quinine  could  not  be  retained,  I  sub- 
stituted one  grain  three  times  a  day  by  the  mouth  in  lieu  of  it 
5,  p.  M.  Discharge  from  nostrils  has  ceased ;  tongue  very 
moist,  and  cleaning  round  the  edges;  constant  trickling  of  lim- 
pid fluid  from  the  mouth ;  slept  quietly  about  two  hours  during 
the  day;  skin  soft  and  moist. 

Beef  tea. 

11,  p.  M.  There  has  been  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
once  or  twice  since  last  report,  but  it  has  again  ceased.  On  at- 
tempting to  drink,  part  of  the  liquid  was  coughed  up  through 
the  nose.  Pulse  and  tongue  as  in  the  morning.  Bowels  have 
not  been  relieved  for  twenty-four  hours;  abdomen  rather  full; 
urine  scanty. 

Repetr.  Chlor.  Sodse  faucibus.  Habt.  Enema  laxat.  Contr. 
Josculum  bovinum,  &c. 

26th.  Had  rather  a  restless  night;  enema  operated  well;' 
itool  natural ;  sonorous,  gurgling  respiration,  as  if  from  mucus 
in  the  nose,  and  increased  discharge  from  nostrils ;  countenance 
pttfled  atid  swollen ;  eyes  dull  and  heavy.    Lymph,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  throat,  has  not  extended; 
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howe\rer,  the  speedh  would  indicate  that  the  noise  is  more  en- 
gaged. 

Contr*  remedia.  , 

5f  p.  M.  No  amendment  since  last  report ;  on  the  contrary; 
she  seems  rather  worse.  Increased  discharge  from  nose,  and 
more  gurgling  and  sonorous  respiration.  Pulse  120,  more  com- 
pressible. 

Throat  was  brushed  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  strong  muriatic 
acid,  and  three  parts  honey. 

Midnight. — No  alteration  in  local  symptoms ;  general  ap- 
pearance improved;  face  less  swollen ;  eye  more  lively;  tongue 
cleaning,  and  very  moist.  Expresses  some  desire  for  food; 
has  taken  beef-tea  several  times  to-day.  Is  covered  with  warm 
perspiration.    Pulse  120,  somewhat  firmer. 

27tL  (7,  A.  M.)  Has  had  a  restless  night,  with  tossing  of 
limbs,  and  little  or  no  sleep ;  respiration  louder,  and  appears 
more  difficult  than  before^  interrupted  by  occasional  sobs; 
pulse  120,  feeble;  abdomen  full,  but  soft;  no  stool  since  yes- 
terday morning;  discharge  from  nose  occasionally  profuse,  and 
at  other  times  suppressed ;  tongue  still  very  moist ;  trickling  of 
mucous  fluid  from  mouth. 

Habt.  Enema  laxat.  Contr.  remedia  altera.  Sulph,  Quinina^, 
gr«  iss.  quater  in  die. 

7j  P.  M.  Enema  operated  well;  stool  natural ;  appeared  con- 
siderably livelier  after  it,  and  continued  so  for  several  hours. 
Is  now  very  languid  and  dull.  No  discharge  from  nostrils ; 
skin  soft  and  mo'ist ;  no  alteration  in  local  appeanmoes«  Ifas 
taken  a  large  wine-glassful  either  of  strong  beef- tea  or  jelly 
every  fourth  hour.    Abdomen  still  rather  tumid. 

Reptr.  Enema. 

ilf&ImgA^.— -Had  a  good  natural  stool  from  the  enema.  Is 
now  asleep.  Interrupted,  irregular  respiration,  though  less  loud 
than  hitherto;  considerable  gurgling  in  the  throat;  pulse  a 
litde  stronger  than  at  last  report 
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28th.  (7^  A.  M.)  Some  sign  of  muscular  debility  for  liie  fint 
time;  pulse  120,  more  and  more  compressible;  Toioe  mnch 
weaker,  but  not  hoarse;  great  appearance  of  languor;  bled 
from  the  nose  about  a  drachm ;  no  mucous  discharge  from  nos- 
trils since  yesterday  morning;  mouth  and  tongue  still  veiy 
moist,  but  of  a  very  dark  colour,  perhaps  owing  to  some  blood 
having  got  into  the  mouth.  Lymph  in  the  throat  appears  more 
flocculent,  and  a  small  piece  came  away ;  abdomen  full  and 
soft. 

Repetr.  Enema.  Broth  and  jelly  every  third  hour.  Contr.  Qcd- 
nine  et  Chlor.  Sodse.     Two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Madeira  twice  a  day. 

Noon. — Two  natural  stools  from  enema ;  urine  in  tolerable 
quantity,  a  little  higher  coloured  than  usual ;  skin  cool. 

6,  p.  M.  Better  in  every  respect ;  pulse  more  firm ;  counte- 
nance more  lively.    At  one  o'clock  nose  bled  again. 

1 1,  p.  M.  Constitutional  symptoms  still  continue  more  fa^ 
vourable,  but  since  last  report  voice  has  become  very  hoarse, 
with  a  peculiar  croupy  sound,  chiefly  remarkable  during  a  sad- 
den inspiration  as  in  crying.  Inhaling  the  vapour  of  vio^ar 
and  water  appears  to  relieve  the  symptom  for  the  time.  During 
sleep  she  breathes  quietly. 

29th.  (7,  A.  M.)  Slept  well  last  night,  and  appears  better  this 
morning,  were  it  not  for  the  hoarseness  and  croupy  cough 
which  continue,  .  She  used  the  inhaler  twice  in  the  night 

Contr.  remedia.     Enema  laxat. 

6,  P.  M.  Enema  produced  a  tolerable  motion;  croupy  sfymp* 
toms  have  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  day;  voice 
more  and  more  hoarse;  cough  more  frequent;  inclination  to 
drowsiness  and  somnolency ;  countenance  dull ;  eye  heavy ;  had 
slight  epistaxis  twice  in  the  day«  Nevertheless,  the  pulse  and 
muscular  strength  are  improved;  no  discharge  from  nostrils; 
respiration  during  sleep  less  distressing ;  abdomen  full,  (md  ra- 
ther tympanitic. 

Enema  Cathart*    Sumet  Calomel*  gr«  8s«  singulis  horis. 
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1 1  p.  ic  Enema  open^ed  inefficiendy,  and  two  drachms  of 
eaator  oil  vrere  given,,  which  has  aflected  the  bowels.  Symptoms 
same  as  at  last  repprt 

30th.  (8j  ▲.  M.)  Slept  soundly  and  quietly  the  whole  night, 
except  when  awakened  to  take  medicine  or  nutriment  Calo- 
mel was  continued  during  the  ni^t  till  seven  this  morning. 
Croupy  symptoms  still  continuet,  but  are  not  urgent.  The 
cough  recurs  at  long  intervals,  and  there  is  no  difficultyof  res- 
piration; voice  almost  extinct;  strength  sinking  rapidly;  pulse 
▼eiy  weak  and  thready,  but  regular;  no  offensive  odour  from 
throat    Calomel  seems  inclined  to  run  off  by  the  bowels. 

Omit  CalomM  for  two  hours.  Continiie  nutriment.  Wine  and 
Water  occasionally. 

3,  P.  M.  The  calomel  was  again  resumed  at  ten  o'clock  in 
doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  half  hour,  witii  a  drop  of 
tinct  opii  with  every  second  dose  to  prevent  porging.  Mercu- 
rial ointment  was  also  directed  to  be  nibbed  on  the  neck  and 
arms. 

Nutriment,  Wine,  and  Quinine  to  be  persisted  in. 

10,  p.  M.  The  above  remedies  have  been  strictly  adhered  to, 
but  without  any  beneficial  effect.  Pulse  has  again  rallied,  and 
the  strength  returned,  so  mudi  so,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  sit 
up,  or  even  stand  In  her  bed ;  but  the  affection  of  the  larynx 
continues  steadily  to  increase.  Resphtition  sibilant ;  cough  more 
frequent;  and  voice  hardly  perceptible.  Lies  supine,  in  a  state 
of  stupor.  Mercury  has  produced  no  sensible  effect,  but  has 
not  acted  on  bowels  since  combined  with  opium. 

Contr.  Calomel,  gr.  ss.  sing,  horis,  sine  Tinct.  Opii,  et  Ung.  Hy- 
drarg.     Cum  csteris  remediis. 

31st  (6,  A.  M.)  Continued  to  take  the  calomel  up  to  three 

o*dock  this  morning,  when  it  was  suspended,  owing  to  the  jaws 

^having  become  swollen,  the  pulse  getting  more  feeble,  and  the 

extnf  mities  cold.    At  this  hour  the  pulse  has  regained  its  former 

streofth,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  diminution  of  the 
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disease  in  the  krynx.  Respiration  is  becoming  mote  difficult; 
cough  mot^'  shrill.  She  lies  in  a  state  of  hiaeBsilHlity^  ikm 
which  she  is  roused  with  difficulty.  Refuses  nourisfament^  and 
if  confipelled  to  take  it,  swallows  with  a  very  painftit  effort,  and 
by  very  small  quantities  at  a  titne.    Skm  moist ;  feet  warm. 

*  From  this  time  she  continued  rapidly  to  growlrofwl;  Ae 
respiration  became  more  and  more  difficult;  the  oounCenafk:e 
flushed,  and  afterwards  livid,  and  the  pulse  intermifting,  and 
scarcefjr  perceptibJe.  At  eight  o'doA  in  the  evening  d^aft 
closed' the  scene,  for  some  time  previous  to  which  she  straggled 
violently,  as  if  gasping  for  breath. 

Casb  III. — I  am  not  able  to  affixd  more  tl^MEi  a  generBi"  out- 
line of  the  progress  and  treatment  of  the  follow^  oMie,  aa'Owiiig 
to  .olher  professional  engagements  at  tlie  time,  I  waa  not  Ae 
pe^on  ia  constant  attendance  oa  the  dhild^  but  merely  cisitBd 
her  occasionally  in  oonsiiltation  wit^  two  other  ttkedical  man, 
who  had.'  the  charge  of  the  ca^p. 

Louisa  H ,  aged  2  years,  had  been  from  bhth  a  pony, 

delicate  child.  She  had  been  exposed;  0  precisaly  the  same 
risk  of  coDtagipD  as  her  sister  Mary  Jane,  (the.  subject  of-  the 
jpreceding  case),  and  yet  tiie  disease  did  not  appear. in  her 
ihrofkt  till  the  10th  of  September,  when  it  was  accidentull;  dis- 
covered. She.  h^d  been  removed  from  home  at  the  tin^e  the 
disease  appeared  in  Mary  Jane,  and  had  never  been,  in*  the 
hous^  where  she  died  afterwards.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  two  former  eases,  namdy, 
a  slight  febrile  attack  two  days  before  the  appearance  of  the 
lymph,  which,  lasted  about  twelve  hours,  and  then  disappeared, 
leaving  the  child  apparently  as  well  as  before.  This  feverish 
attack  was  attributed  partly  to  teething,  and  partly  as  the  oonse- 
quence  of  an  eruption  which  had  been  on  the  little  patienfa 
head  and  left  ear'for  more  than  two  months,  but  Iatterl)r  had 
become  more  inflamed  and  irritable. 

I  saw  her  on  the  night  of  the  10th  September,  and  found 
that  previously  to  my  arrival  the  physician  in  attendance.  Dr.  F., 
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had  applied  a  Ulster  ffiDm  <ar  to  ear*  There  j?aa  a  smaU.patch 
of  lympli,  POt  larger  than  a  split  pea,  on  the  left  tonsil>  and  the 
rest  of  the  fauces  were  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The .  nexi  mom^ 
ing  (1 1th)  the  lymph  had  extended  over  part  of  the  beck  of  the 
pharynx,  but  not  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases:  estrome 
weakness  and  eotDpressibility  of  the  ptilse,  bttt  no  corresponding 
tnOBcalar  debility;  countenance  more  fhan  usually  pallid ;  a{^- 
petite  and  digestion  almost  unimpaired,  and  slept  as  well  as 

On  flie  I2ih  Mr.  Jameson  df  York-street,  Dublin,  arrived 
at  the  bousey  and  remained  with  her  constantly  till  heir  death. 
Previously  to  his  arrival,  and  withodt  my  knowledge.  Dr.  f^. 
had  dressed  the  blistered  surface  trith  tartar  emetib  ointment! 
Mt.  Jameson's  plan  of  treatment  was  afterwards  rigidly  adhered 
io,  viz.  the  throat  was  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  a  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  two  grains  of  calomel  w^re  given  ^very  second  hour 
till  upwards  of  eighty  grains  had  be^  taken;  and  with  a  view 
to  get  the  constitution  more  nlpidly  under  the  influence  of  mer- 
cufy,  an  ounce  of  mercurial  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  legd 
and  arms.  Tonics  and  stimulants  in  large  quantities  were  also 
admimstered ;  stroiig  foeef*tea  almost  evety  hbur ;  from  t^n  t6 
iaale&(k  grains  of  quinine,  and  four  ounces  of  brandy  in  the 
twenty-fbnr  hotrts.  Nottdthstanding,  die  mercury  produced 
Ktde  or  no  efl^.  The  gums  were  scarcely  affected,  and  there 
was  a  very  faint  mercurial  fbtor  of  the  breath.  The  dtsAsase  in 
the  throat,  meanwhile,  which  had  not  at  any  time  been  of  nm^h 
extent,  began  evidently  to  diminish.  The  quinine  and  brandy 
setifm^  to  produced  literally  no  effect  whsttever.  On  the  iS&i 
the  blitored  surface  was  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  gangrene'. 
It  ^^ii6  dressed  with  variotrs  stimulating  applications,  hii  without 
any  beAedeid  result  Tt^  pulse  ootitinued  to  grovi^  more  and 
more  feeble,  btrt  the  musculo  stretigth  did  hot  declitie  in  the 
same  Mtb)  -as  Ae  teas^  able  to  run  about  the  room  the  day  of 
her  deaths  which  took  jd^ce  on  the  18th. 
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There  was  a  post-mortem  examination,  at  which  I  regret  I 
was  imable  to  be  present.  I  understand  the  lymph  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  fix)m  the  throat,  which  seemed  in  a  peifectly 
healthy  state. 


I  have  been,  perhaps,  tediously  minute  in  my  history  of 
these  cases,  but  I  hope  not  uimecessarily  sa  The  disease, 
though  exceedingly  rare  in  the  country,  is  of  great  importaooe 
on  account  of  its  deadly  nature,  and,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  understood  by  the  profession.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  English  work  whidi  gives  any  adequate  aoooimt 
either  of  the  symptoms  or  the  appropriate  treatment  Some 
French  authors,  Bretonneau,  Guersent,  &c.  appear  to  have  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  subject  The  latter,  in  the 
'^  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,"  has  given  a  beautifully  minute 
pathological  description  of  the  disease,  which  he  terms  *^  Anprne 
comenneuse  asthenique/*  but  has  totally  overlooked  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  especially  those  of  a  premonitory  nature; 
and  his  hints  as  to  treatment  are  excessively  meagre  and  un- 
satisfactory. For  these  reasons  I  have  given  the  above  cases 
(particularly  the  two  first)  at  such  length,  as  it  is  only  by  pos- 
sessing an  accurate  knowledge  of  aU  the  symptoms  in  every 
stage  of  the  disease  that  the  practitioner  can  hope  to  ascertain 
the  most  appropriate  treatment. 

On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  above  cases,  there  are  several 
circumstances,  which  will  appear  wortiiy  of  remark. 

1st  The  extreme  insidiousness  of  the  disease  at  the  com- 
mencement In  fact,  at  first  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  which 
could  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  throat  was  aSected  at  alL 
The  patients  complained  of  no  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  throaty 
or  difficulty  of  swallowing.  They  had  a  slight  feverish  attack 
for  about  twelve  hours,  which  had  totally  disappeared  for  two 
days  before  the  accession  of  inflammation  or  appearance  of 
lymph. 
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2nd.  The  extraordinary  nature  of  the  pulse  as  compared 
with  the  muscular  strength.  In  all  the  cases,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  pulse  was  as  weak  and  compressible  as  if  the  pa- 
tients were  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever ;  while  the  muscular 
strength  held  up  almost  unimpaired  till  within  a  day  or  two  of 
death. 

3rd.  The  nature  of  the  alvine  discharges  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  attack,  which  I  have  described  as  being  a  brownish 
water,  containing  some  white  flakes,  and  without  bile. 

4th.  Taking  into  account  the  short  time  which  intervened 
between  the  accession  of  the  disease  and  death,  we  might  expect 
that  the  constitutional  disturbance  would  have  been  much  more 
considerable  than  it  was.  Except  in  the  second  case,  where  the 
disease  had  evidently  extended  to  the  larynx,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  constitutional  symptoms  which  would  indicate  that  the 
patients  were  in  such  extreme  danger.  The  sensorial  functions 
were  wholly  unaffected ;  the  patients  slept  soundly  and  quietly; 
the  appetite  was  tolerably  good,  and  the  digestion  well  per- 
formed. During  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  the  children 
seemed  as  lively  and  cheerful  as  ever,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
playing  with  their  toys.  The  youngest  child  was  not  confined 
to  bed  at  all,  but  was  actually  running  about  the  room  the  day 
of  her  death. 

5th.  The  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  is  generally 
considered  the  most  applicable  to  this  disease,  and  certainly  the 
condition  of  the  pulse  would  seem  to  indicate  no  other.  But 
how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  the  eldest  child, 
who  had  been  previously  in  ill  health,  and  who  had  been  treated 
in  the  beginning  rather  antiphlogistically,  lived  two  days  longer 
than  the  second,  who  was  always  a  stout,  healthy  child,  and 
three  days  longer  than  the  third,  although  the  two  last  were 
treated  on  the  stimulant  plan  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease. 

6ih.  Gangrene  is  considered  a  very  rare  termination  of  this 
disease.    Bretonneau  denies  that  it  ever  takes  place.    This  I 
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am  enaUed  to  contradict  from  the  first  case^  in  which  the  mnda 
and  part  of  the  Telum  palate  sloughed  away. 

7lfa.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  evident  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  complaint.  There  is  no  way  in  whidi  I 
can  account  for  its  communication  to  the  two  younger  children, 
except  by  contagion.  Tlie  disease  was  not  epidemic  at  the 
time,  nor  has  there  been  another  case  in  the  neighbourhood 
ainoe. 

The  above  remarks  I  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  my 
medical  brediren.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  what  is  the  best 
plan  of  treatment,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  ac- 
tive use  of  mercury  from  the  very  outset  offers  the  fairest  chance 
of  success.  The  experience  of  case  three  proves,  at  all  events, 
that  it  nuiy  be  tried  widi  perfect  safety. 


Art.  XVIL— ^OA^ervo/ion^  on  diffuse  Cellular  Iff/lammation, 
with  some  Remarks  on  Contagion.  By  Chaalbb  Lendbick» 
M.  D.,  T.  C.  D.,  King's  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine  in  the  School  of  Physic,  one  of  the  Clinical  Physicians 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dim's  Hospital,  Physician  to  MercePs  Hos- 
pital, &c. 

In  considering  this  and  other  diseases  afieeting  the  cellular  tis^ 
sue,  whether  external,  or  as  it  exists  as  the  internal  bond  of 
union,  suflScient  consideration  has  not  been  afforded  to  its  vital 
properties,  a  reference  to  which  might  often  diminish  the  diflS- 
culties  connected  with  the  phenomena.  The  cellular  tissue  is, 
in  the  words  of  Meckel,  ''  tlie  coagulable  fluid  in  a  state  of  co- 
agulation ;"  the  subsequent  state  of  that,  which  originally  con- 
stituted the  elements  of  the  foetus;  and  the  frame- work  by  whidi 
the  difierent  viscera  were  formed.  It  would  be  extremely  unphi- 
losophical  to  conclude,  that  properties  so  marked  as  these,  and 
vested  in  a  particular  tissue,  should  cease  on  the  human  being 
littainiDg  maturity ;  and  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  parts  oflitile 
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ijpperent  leiisbllity  in  dheir  healtbjr  state,  do  not  posans  a  pow^ 
erful  excitability  during  disease,  when  the  dormant  vitality  ia 
reused  into  aetion. 

I  make  fliese  remarks,  because  it  is  but  too  much  the  custom 
to  consider  the  cellular  tissue,  aUfaough  ^brtously  the  very  site 
of  disorganization,  as  one  of  quite  secondary  importance,  and 
to  view  its  changes  as  merely  chemical  or  mechanical.  The 
very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  disease  to  which  I  am  now  alliid'* 
ing,  has  brought  us  to  form  more  correct  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject 

In  paftieuhar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  partieulaf 
states  of  individual  constitution,  the  cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  a  very  general  and  difiused  form  of  inflammation, 
which  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases  proves  fiital.  The  first, 
or  its  epidemic  character,  is  proved  by  its  prevalence  in  certain 
districts  at  particular  times ;  thus,  it  existed  in  the  form  of  the 
Plymouth  dockyard  disease,  at  Edinburgh,  and  frequently  (for 
instance  last  winter)  in  our  own  metropolis.  The  second,  or 
its  dependence  on  a  temporary  susceptibility  of  the  individual, 
is  shown  as  in  other  cases  of  disease,  by  particular  persons  falU 
ing  victims  to  its  influence,  whilst  others  are  exposed  with  im* 
punity  to  similar  exciting  causes.  What  this  particular  state  of 
the  constitution  tf ,  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the  cause  and 
modus  operandi  of  tile  atmospheric  influence ;  but  mental  anxi*^ 
ety  or  depression — ^the  ravages  of  intemperance  on  the  consti- 
tution— tiiose  of  previous  disease — too  close  an  application  to 
study  or  other  mental  exertion — and  exposure  to  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  the  dissecting-room,  the  ana- 
tomical museum,  or  the  hospital — exercise  always  a  most  dele- 
terious influence  both  in  establiabing  the  disease,  and  in  lead- 
ing to  its  fatal  termination.  * 

When  the  two  causes  above  alluded-  to  are  in  eflTectual  ope- 
ration, almost  any  injury,  however  slight,  may  be  sufiicient  to 
prove  ail  wdtmg, cause ;  a  scratchy  a  cut,  or  a  puncture^  even 
with  a  perfectly  clean  and  sharp  instrument,  or  the  common 
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operation  of  venesection,  however  skilfully  performed,  may  be 
sufficient  to  induce  it ;  nay,  it  may  occur  spontaneously  ;  and 
these  circumstances  have  induced  some  to  conclude,  rather 
hastily,  that  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  constitutional  idiosyn- 
cracy,  and  to  overlook  altogether  its  contagious  origin.  Al- 
though where  the  predisposition  is  strong,  such  slight  causes  as 
I  have  described  may  suffice  for  its  production,  yet,  if  the  in- 
jury be  one,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
likely  to  produce  a  festering  sore,  instead  of  one  healing  in 
the  common  way,  the  occurrence  of  fatal  diffuse  inflammation 
will  be  more  probable.  Thus  a  few  boils  or  anthraces,  which  at 
another  time  would  yield  to  simple  treatment,  may  extend  their 
effects  throughout  the  cellular  tissue,  and  even  generate  visceral 
disease,  as  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  accounts)  probably 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  late  lamented  nobleman.  The  in- 
oculation with  the  vaccine  virus,  ailer  the  scabbing  process  had 
taken  place  in  tlie  vesicle,  has  also  been  known  to  produce  a 
similar  result  In  short,  almost  any  seed  will  ripen  when  the 
soil  is  fruitful. 

The  disease,  however  caused,  is  undoubtedly  highly  conta- 
gious in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  an  abraded  pimple 
on  the.  skin  of  an  individual  apparently  healthy,  and  not  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  disease^  and  still  more  probably  that  of 
a  person  thus  predisposed,  if  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin 
of  the  patient,  or  of  any  of  the  fluids  exuding  from  it,  will  prove 
the  means  of  implicating  a  second  victim.*  Even  cases  have 
been  recorded  where  the  infection  has  been  propagated  by 
mere  contact  with  the  parts  principally  affected,  and  where  no 
abrasion  could  be  detected  in  the  skin  of  the  sufferer;  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  such  existed,  and  escaped  notice  at 
the  time.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
tegion  of  diis  and  other  diseases,  that  many  persons  exposed  to 

»  

*  See  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Newby,  Rainer,  BIythe,  Young,  and  Uioseaftbe 
ladf  and  her  nurse,  mentioned  by  Xravert.— CaMftra^joiial  lrnML\mu 
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its  inibefice  escape  wMioat  detrimeiiti  ud-  Ibis  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  and  the.  same  tekes  place  in  the  plague^  tbe  small-pex, 
*«did  many  others  of  an  unquesdiMMdeoHtaj^etttcharaeler.  Non- 
Susceptibility  is  as  frequeatly  and*  as  poiverfidly  denranstrtitea 
in  the  human  oonstitutiGfn  as  sosbbptilMlitfi  thiae  faeiiljg  the 
names  which  "vm  assignf^td  in  undoubted  efiect,  whose  caittef  we 
are  utteriy  ignorant  of.-  Mudi  of  our  perplexity  ariMea^  how- 
ever^ from  negleefing  the  consideration,  that  diseases  are  df 
Ph>iadential  inflictiotfry  and  that  although  human  beings  itfe  o^ 
carionaUy  used  as  die  means  of  propagatiRg  them  to  one  a$ii(f' 
ther,  there  may  be  olAer  tnodes  of  extending  tfiem.* 

I  have  {re((ueift!y  been  in  the  hftbit  of  iUustnting  to  my 
)>uiHls/the  ffdkcy  of  denying  the  ooaBOxion  betweenr  eauao  and 
eBect  on  aocotmt  of  indinddal  exceptions,  by  adducing  one.  in^ 
etanoe  where  that  eotme&ion  is  uniterttdly  conceded,  and  yet, 
whmif  oecursisbyfitftheffiriMori^ofinslBnbes:  I.allade  to 
the  prodnction  of  tetaiius  iron  an  external  iitjury.  No'  one 
denies  that  the  tetanic'  afetitionhaa  be^Bii  the  effect  of  the  in- 
jury, although  he  is  awiare  that  hitedleds  suffer  aimflar  iDtjilries 
widioirt  any  sttch  i^esult-  Here-Ae  undoubted  necessity  ibri^Mt 
we  call  susceptibiKty,  by -no  menus  impugns  the  adequacy  of 
6ie  cause  to  produce  the efieet^  and  for arimilar  reaikm  one  well 
diie^ied  institoee  of  ocmfiag^n  shoidd  be  suflBcient  to  establish 
the  contagious  nature  of  a  disease,  even  {bough  there  were  inany 
instances  id  whidi  the  nuAidy,  under  shnikr  dreumsistaoes,  waa 
not  |Mopdgatedi 

-  in  tUs  matanef  we  majr  much  diminish  die  difficulties  con-' 
neeted  with' the  eonsidfertition  of  theriniedtiods'natmeofdioIerB^ 
fevef,  and  many  other  diseases.'  Some  vate  doid>tIes8  not  in* 
fectious  at  a!i ;  others  are  extended  by  inttocourse  i^hh  the  af^ 
fected  in  such  few  instoices,  that  It  is  bdt  rai^ly  apprehended ; 
as  in  die  case  of  phthisis,  and  also  ejnli^isy,  whef^  the-o^ctfutbnaf 
propiigation  is  as  certain,  as  the  occasional  connexion  between 
ad  eictemal  injury  ahd  die  occurrence  of  tatanub. 
•  VOL.  rut.  NO.  24/  3  I 


AaxMiff-  ififtftrtitiiig  irr  iwmteiiiimn  liiifiigfB  i  imunHv  aff  ^tlyji 
tbere  is^iqr  inn^pm^lp  }gn49>  M  to  ifiiMyH^nH^  of  prodwsitkfi 
in  p.gifWiiMpiibfNr  44*^191(99901^  and  tbiit:  vdim  j«urti6ed  in  pBi^ 

.'fixi^g.tbttmnppvHV^.ar/fyM-  |%th^i»  find  epUepv  (^ '''c^r 
.entitled  tp  tb0  990901;  <jb(ilfliEa  ii  oo^  {mp^satodtbiis  io  prpbaUj 

deHMNifltniittL  The  contMriflim  aatim  of  AniDtiiDe  .mul  otfafir 
iamfjif  f9lW  49  tOQ  Ml  kmnp  t9re«vr»  to  b9  dwell 4>n^  nd 

latioTii  than  diftlio  infcroimtigii  of  tt^  .c^Uulur  tjwie.    * 

/  .  Jh^  tfaivdUHtf^.  JnfliffliwHiQpi;  wl  ^lotpi^-diS^r^  bqwrver, 

fimpi  ,iMnir»  m Jo  tlie  imIw».  df  their  ooiitagiowi  j^uenoe^  iaa 

««7  iiD|MVtotit  p«rtiqid»n  Tbe  o^p^figum  ^feverawoisi^ 
JMfoiM.  c^ttiafit  mtti  lifo ;  no  ioKUiM^  bfi9  ^opnrMr  I  bdiave^ 
10  Hdfi oity:of it bavkig ihemoQKllivi«Mid:br  diMMjpvv  >iMi9iv^ 
far  mmj  ymm  Ai»  tiiipsiactp  ^r^m  ^tipplkid  to  -tba  ^nai^tpiDiflf) 
Mb<H)lt  ^aQ9i»  ^  &yep  hfipqpitolft  I  b9tYe'4^Pt•jpfy '^ly^mi,  ]io»y 
fmw$  of  imiAU*poiL  hfang  pM^^^^ttod  thU  ifji^f  Ai  toifjl^cAcra^^dia 
JMllinfM  «i)e  nwveMii^  and  leaioqg  t)ip  rffit»  ipf  l#iB(^iifad^  pf% 
dicwwor  in  thft  .prafawpwliip  of  .^h^  PkfctiA^  of  Modiciii^  Df, 
liaub]^  cQirtDioM  ^iiifAiim^B^ii^^^  of  plu^gtH^nbo^i^ 

of  bit^frieod.  Or.  B^  oC  SiMgOi  m  tbo  ap^  f  b^tb  4^of  4)^ 
<^^efu9a,^il|hMp^  II  f^  boavfk     ,  r. 

otherwise  propagated^  resembles  that  of  cholenr  i^  4ipl  l>?U9ft 
^ilguishad  but  latbar  uKWMad  xm  dissoli|4ioQ  t^l^^s  pkce. 
T))e'bof^ea  qf  pptionts  w;^.  bar^  ^iod  of  dis^aso  of  tbat^^ 

rfl«fi«firr:«9«»  ^^  to  aoqiwa^  a^wo2lar>  p^ap?fty,  /fti^  gapi;: 
gf|iKWiP^fH79ipfB^9».  o^^imirjr  iiifi^t^Q^  J^  abart  any  oxteaiife 
<y#j^  ;4yf»y^'^  ^  il^fanyifttory  aflMiopa  of  a  atni^Uiie^ 
i;[^  flill  pbysiplpgista  i^diait  to  i)6  idenAicfdi  with  the  a^^h, 
tj^  a^rqp^  ple^risy,  peritoffi)^>  ^-  wWj  if  the.  fluidfi  of  thisa£>. 
fected  parts  be  int;9)du^d  by  t];i^  sptatcb  of  a  lui^i  a  oeedle, 
or  a  spicula  of  bo|»e,  or  even  through  the  maaha  of  a  ^ovpx^  or 
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ses»  tlif9'  lusting '^tvjperi^^  ddring^  orctkMry'  miamfimfciab^  or 
whether  it  is  acquired  only  in  the  wvtiHsf  fbrms  whicfh  prove" 
fatal;  orflnaHy,  frtt^ther  it  i#  eslaUiahiBd  or  trt  l<Mit  trnibh'  in- 
creaaedi  on  ^th'  taking  plMoe.  The  latter  it^iM  s^oii  ttie^ 
most  probable  on  the  entire^  at  the  tame  tiaiio  that  oar  Oppor-' 
t^Mties^of  olMemli^ir  afo  Tflte>  aa  bdtfeir  oeeaakiis  oeebrof 
brti^g-  the  WduM«f(l  hatfd  of  ett  operator  inf  eotitaet  wMi' 

^  Dear-bought'eicperieMoe  has^  hovriBver,  narfe  u^  iMtfy  aimil^y ' 
tliirt'  there  fe  pecttttar  perfl  Itt  ar  dnsecting  uround  receitredfrora  • 
the^lMdy  ef  a  personvvho'lMe^'dfed  hvcdn^ifence'  ofarff  of  the- 
ccAMar  er  seroim  dkeases  I  har^mentiOiaH}'^  neai^y"  as  much 
so,' itideed,  aa  if  the  difffased  ceHtilftr  diseato  itself  had  existed' 
in  the'deoeaaed.  t  '  This  'dangei'  ateim  td'  be  grealeiMt  dtrring' 
the  peribd.  inmiediately  ^iioeeedkigf  dMb, '  #Kfle'  the^  body  ia 
yet  warn,  'and  is  swpfBi^d  to  dtni}i^h  'gradaally  by  time,  andl 
to^  beepme  nearly  entinot  oo  patrfefafel^  talHrtg  place;  I  have 
eeMrdiogjy  been^  m  the  praelice  <o^  ilifbMSiig'  my  class,  fffat' 
diAne  JnfliniiiiatioR  Mises  '[^laee^^onde^  two  dredkislances.  Tfte* 
fiM^  •  ^b^Ka^  it  UHgeHerated,  on  the-  prhicipla'  of  tx)ntegibnr,  from ' 
^  body. of  a  parson  who.  died,  eithar  of  tfiaf  dfaease  or  a^ 
giaiilar  dfcalhiB^ of tiw  eeHillar  or  serowi  tissue ;  herethepre^* 
ifiapoaition-iMed  not  be  tftreng;  nor  ace^saary  causes  very  opera- ' 
tfvei    'The  4tbep/ where  eMier  ftom '  epidemic  influence,  OT' 


lag  UUc^  (he  flngera  bunns  bte»  gredou^ly  aUyhtly  excoriated  by  wenqiMtm  «£•• 
iectioD.  One  of  the  medical  students  last  session  contracted  it.by  meai^s  of  what,  Ls- 
called  a  "false  nail." 

t  Paduv*  u^  ^'■^'^  <:>*^  ^1*  >*  ^  «tffp0n/ja»  to  diffiue  cellular  inSammarion,. 
and  which  might  tenninate  in  its  establishment  were  IK^  protracted.     The  serous 
inSKmmation  being  its  first,  instead  of,  as  is  usualty  thd  ca^,  the  lifft  stage. 
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teiiiporaTy  idkwyiicniey,  xnr  botb,  the  tMdkfMMitiw  to  6iSam 
anflamiDfitiofi  is  great  and  readily  excited;  wbeii  asy  cmaaf 
local  irritation,  which  at  otaoliier  time  would  terminatie  in  a 
slight  suppurathr^  aftetton,  will  be  saffimai  to  produce  tlna^  of 
such  great  malignity  and  fatality. 

A  very  general  inquiiy,  when  a  pitient  haa  received  a  dfa- 
secting  wound,  is,  as  to  die  existenee  of  symptoms  iadieatiDg  in- 
flammation in  the  course  of  the  absorbents,  abscess  in  the  ax* 
illai  fte.  Infonoation'  on  tMs  si^ject  is  no  doubt,  deejinbie, 
but  as  to  its  determining  ina  poAive  sense  the  eriwtfee  of 
difliise  inflammation,  it  is  of  no  value -whalevwr;  theaa  8ya^>* 
tomsno  d6ubt  indicate  an  ejvlaasjofs  of  {nflunmattiry action  fimn 
the  site  pf  ig}ury,  and  finquently  arise  from  diiseetion,  faatthnf  t 
are  not  desernng  of  the  nane'  of  diflfive  ioflammatiov  30 :  &r  i 
from  such  -symptoms  chaiacteriaing  that  dtseaae,  I  do  not  re-^ 
collect  one  fatal  case  where  inflamnwtion  of  the  lymphntica  and 
abscess  in  the  axilla  took  fdaoa;  on  the  contiaryy  it  msgr  I 
think  be  laid  down  as  a  rale^  that  dw  danger  is  alwaya  great  in 
proportion  to  the  watii  of  oibvipas  Doaoaxion  betwaan  the  jm- 
mary  inflammation  and  the  ^  of  injury.  The  first  sympUKas 
of  cellular  iQflaminati<^  often  take  place  at  a  reaMla  par^  and 
Mpmetimes  a  proximate  local  afleotion  difaer  does  not  take  place 
iUjlrH  at  dl,  or  quickly  sabaidas  if  it  dp>  apd  tiba  patisaft 
seems  to  labour  uadar  typhus  fever,  Ufith  $ameihing  peeuUmr ; 
and  so  well  nparked  }s  the  m^yconilitulioniil  ebsieadar  of  die 
disease,  tb^t  t^  mMiod  attendant  wiU^Am  overlook,  the 
Ipcal  aSiection  altag^ier,  and  ^suppose  the  case  to  be  one  of 
idiopathic  fever.* 

Generally,  however,  before  the  fever  has  made  mudi  progress 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  more  clearly  devdioped,  and  ttie  most 
frequent  symptom  is  pain,  always  violent  and  sometimes  nearly 
intolerable,  in  the  site  of  the  pectoral,  trapezius,  or  latissimus 


*  These  remarks  bavc  been  made  by  other  authors.    I  am  now,  howevei^  ^ 
uUlDg  m/N/i  what  I  have  obeerved. 
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40rri  nittdieB,  and  wUdi  is  followed  bj  a  greater  or  less  de« 
gree  of  tuaaefactioa^  and  sometimes  by  a  dusky  red  diaootora-* 
tion. resembling  erysipdas.  In  some  cases  the  skin  over  the 
tumefied  parts  is  of  its  natural  oolour  throughout,  and  I  ha?^ 
seen  an  instance  where  this  was  the  case  till  shortly  before 
death,  when  it  became  dnd^,  tense/  rigid,  and  so  exquisitely 
sensible,  that  the  slightest  touch  was  productive  of  extreme 
torture.* 

..  Ihe  aflbction  thus  displayed  along  the  neck,  breast,  or  back, 
is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  other  parts  attacked.  The 
SBMdl  milky  vesicles  iriiidi  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  1 
have  not  seen  except  in  the  inoculated  or  contagious  cases,  and 
even  then  ikej  are  by  no  means  invariably  present.  They  ge- 
nerally occupy  the  site  I  have  mentioned,  or  else  the  neigh-' 
bomhood  of  the  injury;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
dficnmstances  connected  with  this  extraordinary  disease,  that 
after  having  almost  made  the  circuit  of  the  body,  it  will  often 
secondarily  or  rather  tdtbnaiehf  attack  the  parts  immechately 
adjacent  to  that  through  which  the  virus  was  introduced  into 
the  qrstem.  I  have  observed  no  part  more  invariably  attacked 
than  the  cpposUe  knee. 

The  pain  in  the  parts  affected  is  extremely  variable;  in 
some  cases  they  are  merely  what  is  called  eensiiive,  in  others 
the-  slightest  touch  produces  the  most-  exquisite  agony,  and 
occasionally  the  patient  appears  almost  distracted  with  local 
suffering,  which  is  neither  augmented  oonsidenibly  by  pressure, 
nor  traceable  to  any  obvious  cause. 

,  The  fever  is  always  of  the  typhoid,  or  inather  of  what  is 
termed  the  irritative  form.  There  is  profound  dejection  and 
depression  of  spirits,  and  the  type  of  the  disease  generally  re* 


*  In  A  case  under  my  cut  in  Mercer's  Hospital  a  few  years  ago,  and  wliicli  was 
either  idiopatiiic  or  prodoood  by  a  very  slight  ftreiM,  the  skin  over  each  part  siis- 
ccasiTely  affected  assumed  the  appearance  and  textore  of  the  smiace  of  toasted  han. 
It  was  tlie  most  rapidly  &tal  case  I  ever  witnessed. 


mm}M  tbe  **JUur^  ^UMigi^  pi  ^  Vmt^t  Ail:  ten^  tib 
vhicb  pcRsoofrof  and  a^^  U^  OMddle  twkarciaci  whuittite  itf^ 
SmM  frqm  mjeaUl  WK^ty^  arei  ^spooibUy  1Mb.  Th^.{Mt 
«b9i«atoriflitip  of  <oiQ^  (^np«  q£  tjrphiiftifdf^tr^.  n  yKMMfgrsfMMitfs 
of  iQfitil^paK  tbttt  10^,  «n.  ifitemiiliffe  <)f  A^  ivecjr  wonil».  mdk 
Q^ecs  which  vfoidd  ^cfei^^te  a.  ttafe  oTalinoifc  perfect  bcaU&^.i^ 
tWffm^Tpr^99^  Tbe^»»n<t>iWiifaftBa:oiithei>wtoh,  Jega^? 
nerBlly  collected  amid  its  settled  conviction  of  approHshiBif 
^m&b  •».  attkidtiQtion  top  fireqiiekilly  tatre^ mi  oAteiwcurate 
met  to  ike.  Imut.f  Iteliiimii:  in.  eeUotOf  oensitkrablr,  shL 
ilsQiiUjr ooeuM at eiflliti  or^evandaitfa^chM  i£ teosUkkm ^.^uk 
«i(4bQ4Me,of«^kaed«oal«ateidkBfckifii:8eM>ii»  tb^.MminB:iieftni«. 
cahf ffttt^taid. fWftont Htfqwghwil  Ibe^^  wbDbioettm.tf .Ihfer  dee-. 


.  J>9ejtb.geeeffaUy'OQciios  firom:  eiboM  thai  ninlh  i»  Ibe 
taaMh  day ;  bttt^in  onftcaee  aedbnaajr  cB8ein:.Sb  EUEMkikmb 
heepitel.  lasf  vibtar^  deaibhtookplaeerdaBing  the  foendk  vaak^ 
aAnr  naay  appeeeiit^  favomb^  hiil.dehismi  changes.. : 

..  FUoglBoo^  oraeiifee.absfliss^ikabiefSiiD.b^ 
toutufak  oeoiinMee ; : tbe  diefaia  appaan. ta  oaneeutmte  ilsaU^ 
and  to  be  expended  in  the  local  aflfoction9.aifieciatty  when,  judi^ 
<»pqdif  tiMeds  bal  iadofenik  sappuialioa,  .or  chreaiq  dbaeess, 
afeU  tlievtgK  tike  pus  ipoy  appett^  kealttf i.  is  bgp  m.ineoas  jto  b*^ 
uelMLaii^  perlirtularly^if  tbeve  be  aoy.  peoripiM  piiln»»eq[  wilar. 
(fen^:  Itiie  ndtiiieoessaiy  thet  tibie  aflBM^tieA.siM 
^Mlk  from  thfi  Jim  of  dete^twHt  Wf^trth^^Mopo  aadjwe;  ac 
slight  habitual  cough  will  fosqiieetly  jaeigei  into  osgsiik  tfa»f. 
mcici  disease  daring,  the  external  siippui»tian,..ppababl)r.fiom 
meitaetoitS'/  and  the  palieiit  wiir  exhibit  beGvie  and  aflber  dsalh: 
thachtaMlenetiQa  ofplauiis^ff  paleiiNiaigr.iBnppittatiQo,  Ac..  . 


•  IlM  •ivotiai  Mate  teiiMewte  •ablMb  Ui»p«tea  dtdsri|is  UmaeiC  **  9«ite  toe/r* 
Juai  bcftw  diftoliaioiiiiMMl  lieU  teineQll^aiknit  and  cdnl«npl«thK»  andiSBpatimt 

of Mns.HiiMtlBiMfk.   lASvaaiil^ iMwramrf.h*.  ia  iMtfratty  aasailikt  ofibb  co|idkiaB 
and  Its  danger. 
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Ad  fo  %he  j)r«fn^oft  <)f  ^s  fKgbtfifl  dimse/  its  emting 
eatises  af'e  sonietHnes  sd  sli^^  ntimeiiofm,  and  in  the  gtieat 
majority  oF  cases  not  followed  by  any  serions  resolt,  that  pre* 
baution  is  almost'  inipratsticable.  -  The  stifgeon,  ifho  may  lose 
his  character  a^  well  by  tnisfbrtun^  as  by  fault,  will  do  well  t6 
aVbid  evefy  tfvoidfkbfe'opeftiiiMi  ^H^lst  this  disease  is  known  to 
be  pi^aient,  and  t  advite  my  pupik  to  obsehre  this  caution 
^n  with  respect  to  Tenesectibn  when  not  iEiltog^er  indis^ 
jf)ensable^  and  then  to  tme  dexteronsSya  sharp  iniArument,  and 
particularly  to  inculcate  absolute  rest  till  the  wound  is  perftctly 
healed ;  and  I  Turther  recommend  (hem  to  be  very  cautious  in 
blaming  otliers  for  a  misfortune*  which  might  happen  to  them-^ 

selves,  or  eveh  to  eSder  heads  bhd  abler  hands. 

I  •  .... 

As  to  the  pretention  of  the  Ttt)>ttegf»oii,*  those  in  any  way  in- 
disposed  should,  especially  when  it  lA  pnevalent,  avoid  the  dis-' 
Section  of  persons  having  dtt;d  tmder  the  ciiieum^tances  I  have 
described,  particularly  whilst  the  body  is  firesh.  As  to  local 
preventives,  the  iriefficacy  of  caustic  lias  b^en '  fiitly  demon- 
strated,! and  I  am  inclined  on  the  enth6  to  prefer  (wh^ttier  the 

,       •  •    • 

part  be  sucked  or  not)  wasMiig  the  wound  with  a  saturieited  s6i 
hrtion'of  alum  ahd  nitre,  eqtral  parts,  which  seems  to  doaguteW 
the  noxious  fluids  at  its  surface.  This  practice  has  been  adopted 
fbr  years  by  Dr.  Macartney;  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
rn  Duf  University!  He  kee][)S  several  ve^Is  of  the  solution 
^dy  prepared,  and  dinx^  his  pupils  to  wash  themselves  when 
injured;!  or  suspecting  that  the^  maybe  ftO;  and  it  is  remarkable 
ihat  although  diiRise  inflammation  has  been  prevalent  ehewfaerer 
in  Dublin,  not  a  aingle  case  has  occurred  hi  his  extensive  ffii^ 
secting  establishment,  at  least  where  this  preventive  waar  had  m- 
course  to. 


•  It  1|M  be«n  lony  ob^ene|l  Uiatpenoiis  who  .liy«  raUier  kw //,  but  not  intelBpe-^ 
xately,  escape  contasiop  of  eyeiy  kind  better  than  the  abstemious)  especially  if  over, 
stodiotis. 

t  liitliecftietofDr.  PMtM^otfavM.  .     ^ 
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When  .the  disease  is  once  established  we  are  to  FeooUeet 
that  resolution  is  out  of  the  qnestion ;  that  our  best  chsnoeoT 
recovery  is  in  the  establishment  of  local  healthy  suppoFtttion ; 
and  that  this  object  must,  after  all,  depend  for  its  atiiunmeiit  on 
the  powers  of  the  constitution.  The  practitioner  must  therefore 
here,  as  elsewhere^  be  content  to  be  the  handmaid  of  nature; 
to  endeavour  to  husband  her  resources ;  and,  above  all,  to  have 
recourse  to  no  mode  of  treatment  that  may,  by  sinking  flie 
powers  of  life,  diminish  the  few  chances  that  the  patient  has  for 
his  recovery. 

I  shall  briefly  notice  the  treatment  under  the  usual  head»- 
the  constitutional  and  the  local. 

The  fever  being  typhoid  and  irritative,  the  treatment  is 
nearly  stich  as  is  proper  in  the  idiopathic  forms.  The  violence 
of  local  pain,  apparently  referrible  to  a  Tiscus,  and  the  genend 
^mptoms  of  excitement,  not  unfrequently  induce  the  medical 
attendant  to  have  recourse  to  the  lancet  at  tfie  oommeooement 
of  the  disease,  a  practice  almost  invariably  prejudiciali  and  in 
some  cases  as  much  so  as  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  would 
prove  in  genuine  typhus  fever,  or  delirium  tremens.  In  most 
cases  the  symptoms  of  visceral  inflammation  are  deceptive,  and 
the  powers  of  the  constitution  are  sunk,  and  its  irritability  in- 
creased by  the  supposed  remedy.  No  doubt  visceral  inflamma- 
tion takes  place  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  generally  at  tbe 
very  first  period,  and  it  usually  occurs  in  those  predisposed  to 
organic  disease.  I  am  afraid  such  have  but  little  chance  under 
any  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  they  generally  present  but  too 
fatal  a  proof  of  the  vital  and  metastatic  properties  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  However  should  visceral  inflammation  be  unequivocally 
demonstrated,  either  by  the  stethoscope,  or  an  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  blood-letting  must  of  course  be  had  reoourse  to.  It 
should,  however,  always  be  to  the  smallest  amount  that  is  likely 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  tins  can  be  eflbded  by  local 
bleeding,  instead  of  venesection,  so  much  the  better. 

Copious  purging  is  nearly  as  objectionable  as  Ueediog.   It 
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is  indeed  one  of  the  errors  of  British  pfaysiclaiis  to  suppose  tbat 
the  alimentary  canal  can  only  be  out  of  order  in  the  one  way, 
and  that  requiring  invariably  a  stimulus  by.  cathartics.  It  is 
dmost  needless  to  describe  tiie  symptoms  which  denote  an  ac- 
cumulation of  faecal  matter  or  air  in  the  intestines,  or  to  say  that 
when  sudi  takes  place,  it  should  be  removed  by  those  means 
with  which  every  practitioner  is  acquainted.  I  must  however 
protest  againrt  the  principle  of  dosing  the  patient  with  relays 
of  calomel  and  black-bottie  for  the  purpose  of  ''  cleaning  his 
tongue,**  (which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  like  at- 
tempting to  wash  the  Blackamoor  white,)  or  for  removing  ^'  con- 
gestions" that  often  exist  only  in  the  brain  of  the  doctor.  Ex- 
cept where  the  symptoms  of  accumulation  already  dluded  to 
t^e  place,  it  will  be  best  to  content  ourselves  with  one,  or  at 
most  two  moderate  evacuations  daily,  and  which  may  be  pro- 
cured by  preparations  of  rhubarb,  castor  oil,  and  the  milder 
aperients,  aided  by  enemata. 

Calomel  has  been  strongly  recommended,  on  the  supposition 
that  j^the  mercurial  influence  could  be  produced  in  the  consti- 
tution, that  of  the  disease  would  subside,  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  in  other  instances.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
'*  healthy"  mercurial  action,  as  it  is  called,  is  producible  with 
great  difficulty  in  such  a  constitution,  and  that  in  the  at- 
tempt we  incur  the  risk  of  making  matters  worse  than  be- 
fore«  When  we  find  a  bad  constitution  in  other  cases  we  gene- 
rally endeavour  to  right  it  first,  and  exhibit  mercury  afterwards, 
bnt  for  such  a  proceeding  there  is  no  time  here.  When  I  have 
given  calomel  with  such  an  object  in  this  disease,  I  have  gene- 
ndly  found  it  to  produce  those  symptoms  which  usually  warn  us 
of  the  unhealthy  action  of  mercury,  and  in  some  cases,  although 
combined  witii  opium,  it  ran  rapidly  to  the  bowels,  and  would 
have  sunk  the  patient  if  continued.  There  is  perhaps  a  chance 
that  it  may  hit,  and  have  accordingly  claims  to  ^'  kill  or  cure." 
By  B  mode  of  administration  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  the  use 
of  mercury  is  less  objectionable,  but  I  should  certainly  reserve 

VOL.  vui.  NO.  24.  3  k 
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4ie  attempt  for  those  cases  where  4he  gtructural  pert  of  the  ^ii? 
ease  is  developed  more  th^n  the  coustitutlonal^  and  where  the 
latter  seems  to  be  rather  symptomatic  of  the  local  affectioD, 
than  characterized  by  the  usually  fatal  symptoms  of  typhus  or 
irritative  fever. 

The  use  of  stimulus  shouldj^  especially  in  the  advanced 
stage^  be  had  recourse  to  more  copiously  than  in  other  cases  of 
fever;  but  this  treatment  may  also  be  easily  overdone,  and  the 
latent  spark  of  visceral  inflammation  be  readily  excited.  The  ad* 
ministration  of  camphor,  musk,  ammonia,  and  barm,  hasbeea 
so  well  described  by  the  fever  practitioners  of  this  city,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject;  and  in  no  place, 
perhaps,  are  wine  and  the  dietary  restoratives  used  with  more 
judgment  and  discrimination*  In,  this  affection  however  weaie 
warranted  in  exhibiting  them  to  a  farther  extent  Hion  would  be 
justifiable  in  common  typhus;  and  if  copious  siqppuration,  with 
sloughing,  should  take  place,  the  necessity  of  si:q[)port  by  means 
of  wine,  malt  liquor,  beef  gravy,  &e.,  as  far  as  the  stomadi  will 
bear  J  is  .altogether  obvious. 

Sedatives  are  requisite  for  a  twofold  objeet:  Isi^asmiti* 
gating  pain;  and  2dly,  as,  by  producing  sleep  or. tranquillity, 
preventing  the  morbid  reaction  of  the  mind  upon  itself.  He 
two  modes  of  administration  I  prefer  are  by  enema,  and  in  the 
form  of  acetate  of  morphine,  combined  with  citrate  of  ammonia 
pnd  Hofibian's  anodyne  liquor.  Both  these  modes  possess  the 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  ^j^  the  action  of  opium  on  the  pa- 
tient^s  constitution,  without  producing  the  irritation  usually  oon- 
se^juent  on  an  insufficient  dose  of  other  preparations*  We  are 
thus  enabled,  by  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  in  divided 
doses,  to  determine  the  precise  amount  which  wiU  be  requisite 
to  cause  sleep  or  mitigate  pain,  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
giving  an  overdose,  which  might  throw  the  patient  into  a  state 
of  coma.  I  have  not  tried  pruasic  acid  in  thia  disease,  but  from 
its  effects  in  others,  I  should  augur  favourably  of  its  success. 
As  to  the  local  treatment,  it  is  but  too  much  the  practiced 
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iiave  recourse  to  incisions  on  the  commencement  of  pain,  whe* 
therin  the  injured  limb  or  elsewhere.  I  have  rarely,  ifeyer,seeb 
benefit  from  the  practice,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  patientar 
that  their  snfl^ngs,  both  local  and  general,  were  aggravated^ 
by  it.  Of  course  if  a  superficial  abscess  is  formed,  or  suppura- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  can  be  distinctly  felt,  or  if  there  be 
proof  that  the  patient's  sufferings  are  attributable  to  the  parts 
being  girt  down  by  a  tense  fascia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  afibrdiqg  relief  by  incision ;  but  in  this  disease, 
in  die  majority  of  cases,  the  excesive  pain  is  not  referrible  to' 
iSoeh  a  ciause,  and  spectdative  incisions  only  increase  the  pa* 
tienfs  torture. 

The  treatment  of  the  parts  affected  does  not  indeed  mate- 
rially differ,  whether  they  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injury 
or  elsewhere.  A  poultice  is  generally  had  recourse  to,  and  often 
mStt  advantage,  but  sometimes  the  pressure  of  it  isf  intolerable. 
The  loctd  steam  bath  is  in  such  cases  a  valuable  substitute,  and 
I  have  generally  found  much  relief  experienced  from  the  spirit 
stupe,  one  part  of  spirit  of  wine  to  three  of  warm  water,  the 
stupe  cloth  being  covered  with  oiled  silk.  In  some  instances, 
however,  warm  applications  cannot  be  borne  at  al!,  and  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  cold ;  although  in  one  case  under 
my  care,  the  patient  required  the  stupe  to  be  made  so  hot  that 
I  could  barely  touch  it,  and  in  that  state  he  declared  it  quite 
eamfortable*  Indeed  a  great  part  of  the  sufferings,  both  local' 
etnd  general,  a^e  referrible,  to  deranged  sensaitiond,  and  our  mode' 
of  relief  must  be  tentative  w[\d  directed  by  hisi  feelings;  nor' 
are  we  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  they  are  of  thiit  or- 
dinary character,  as  to  be  relieved  by  the  lancet  generally,  or 
by  the  scalpel  locally. 

One  of  this  best  local  applications  is  lint,  dipped  in  a  mix- 
ture ol  oil  of  turpentine  and  laudanum^  and  covered  with  the 
poultice  or  stupe  cloth.  Its  stimulating,  sup^rad^  to  its.  ano- 
dyne quality,  seem  to  accelerate  suppuration  in  the  put,- 
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occunence  also  fkvouredby  small  blktera*  in  the  yicbily^^-eiid 
jjt  IS  remarkable,  that  the  afqplioatioii  of  leedies  appean  abo  to 
be  conducive  to  the  same  object ;  at  any  rate  they  aflfoni  irikf, 
and  provided  they  be  not  had  recourse  to,  to  such  an  extentas 
to  debilitate  the  patient,  their  application  is  always  to  be  reoooh 
mended. 

Of  late  years  friction  with  mercurial  ointment  on  erysipda- 
tous  parts  has  been  strongly  advocated*  In  mere  constttational 
erysipelas!  should  never  think  of  it,  but  in  the  traumatic  fons, 
or  that  which  follows  ulcers,  it  is  dften  bene6cial,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  erysipelatous  process  ceasing  on  ptyalism  bdog 
established,  which,  from  the  susceptibility  of  the  surface,  is  geoe- 
rally  easily  eflfected  In  those  cases  of  difluse  inflammatioii, 
fiivourable  for  mercurial  influence,  where  the  fever  seems  to  be 
rather  secondary  and  symptomatic,  and  tiie  cellular  inflamma- 
tion well  characterized,  this  is  the  mode  by  which  I  should  at- 
tempt to  produce  its  efl^t  on  the  constitution,  a  mode,  for  les- 
sons  already  stated,  much  less  objectionaUe  than  administratioo 
by  the  mouth. 

As  to  indsions  throu^  tumefied  and  colotarlesi  parts,  I 
have  never  seen  them  productive  of  the  slightest  advantage.  A 
sanies  exudes  from  the  Wound,  and  although  suppuration  may 
be  subsequentiy  established,  the  sloughing  process  goes  od  m 
the  vicinity  uncontrolled.  I  think  it  decidedly  preferaUe  to 
delay  incisions  till  the  skin  dianges  colour  aUd  the  part  softens, 
or  fluctuation  becomes  distinctly  peiceptible;  except  in  the 
cases  of  tension  of  fascia,  &c.  alieady  alluded  to. 

When  copious  suppuration  bec(Hnes  once  established  we 
may  anticipate  recovery,  unless  there  be  a  ptedispositioD  to 
th(»Bcic  or  other  visceral  disease,  when  the  patient  may  be 
very  unexpectedly  cut  oflT.    As  to  the  treatment  of  the  suppu- 


*  Dr.  Otborne'B  mode  of  blistering  by  meus  of  pledgets  dipped  in  tioctmeof 
cwUuuridcs,  and  eovtred  with  oiled  wSk,  would  probably  be  prefiBiaUe. 
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nitm  Bfaige^  boOi  coMliliilioiMl  and  loed,  it  is  m  generally 
undefBtood,  tbat  it  would  be  quite  superfloous  to  deecant 
upon  it 


Art.  XVIII. — An  Enay  on  Lactation  of  the  Uterus  and 
Fagina,  with  Cases.  By  J.  T.  Inoleby,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  London,  Surgeon  to  the  Ge- 
neral Dispensary,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Bir- 
mmgham  School  of  Medicine. 

[Presented  through  Dr.  Montgomery.] 
FREL1M1NART  REMARKS. 

Laceration  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
filial  injuries  incidental  to  pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  in 
this  respect  flie  esperience  of  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Rams- 
botham,  obtains  melancholy  confirmation  from  practitioners  in 
generaL  Notwithstanding  this,  the  spirit  of  Dewees  should 
ever  animate  us  neither  to  regard  these  injuries  as  hopeless,  nor 
relax  our  exerti<»s  towards  their  reparation  so  long  as  life  re- 
mains, since  several  successful  cases,  which  appeared  most  un* 
promising  and  even  desperate  in  their  character,  are  already 
on  record,*  and  others,  equally  auq[iiciou8  in  their  issue,  remain 
to  be  added. 

THE  FREQCnSNCY  OF  THESE  INJURIES. 

From  these  injuries  no  dass  of  women  are  exempt,  but 
tfaeir  comparative  frequency,  which  is  by  no  means  well  ascer- 
tained, varies,  according  to  the  published  accounts^  from  one  in 
three  hundred  to  one  in  four  thousand  cases.  I  am  diqMxed 
to  regard  their  occurrence  as  much  more  frequent  than  is  ge- 
nerally believed^  and  as  corresponding  with  obscure  and  sud- 


•  8m  PiofinaiMr  Bam'9  Tre^tuc,  and  Deweet'  Syitem,  lor  nSatoo^  to  caics. 
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den  instaneeB  of  depdb. .  Intentiwal  ooooeBlomt  of  dib  injvf 
k  supposed  to  ha?e  been  practised* 

AT  WHAT  PERIOD  OF  PRBONANCT  ARISING. 

Laoeratieiii  (indopondendy  of  any  misptftcement  of  Ae 
ovum^)  though  said  to  have  been  noticed  as  early  as  the 
fourth  month  of  pregDancy,  rarely  occurs  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  natural  term.  In  an  instance  of  abortion  at  the 
fifth  month  the  violence  of  the  pains  seemed  to  me  quite  equal 
to  produce  a .  breach  of  surface— -a  mere  ezceptioD^  howevcTi  to 
the  ordinary  rule. 

LACESIATION  UNUSUAL  IN  FIRST  LABOURS. 

On  general  principles  it  might  be  inferred  that  lacerations 
would  arise  more  frequently  in  'first  tJuui  in  subsequent  laboun; 
but  the  reverse  of  this  in,  I  bdiere^  an  imdekuable  &ct'  Mr. 
Roberton,  in  particular,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,^ 
has  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  the  aoQident  v^  rarebf 
happens  in  a  first  labour;  uid  in  twelvei  caan  seen  in  ccnsiilti* 
tion  by  Mr.  Vickersy  a  most  respectable  and  now  letinid  pne> 
titioner  of  this  place,  the  majority  occurred  in  women  who. had 
suflfered  from  previous  severe  labour;  a  f6ct  confirmed  hj 
Ramsbotham,  who  neVerineft  with  an  instance  of  ruptured  uterus 
in  a  first  lying-in.  An  opinion  has  prevailed  Ihat  the  uteois  wiU 
sustain  with  impunity  a  more  powerful  contraction  in  a  .firat  la- 
bour, than  its  textures  are  afterwards  equal  to,  indeed  that  these 
textures  become  impaired  by  frequent  child-bearing,  and  easily 
lacente,  but  the  deduction  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  In  the 
disease  termed  malaoosteon  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  sacral 
promontory  undergoes,  during  ptegnancy>  a  sensible  chenge  in 
its  figure,  aniecedent  to  any  apparent^  sc/ft^ing  of  Ae  pelvic 
bones  itl  general,  and  Uie  tmmyn  of  tide  is  fajiniliair  to  all.  Thi» 
yfelding,  whi<di  k  ^t  fiist  Very  dj)>^t>  ^iM  k  arresM  affetM- 


s  Edinb.  ICcd.  and  Burg.  Jonmai  for  Jaly;  1884,  p,  49. 
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nery,  ivtoiw  mtb^ntwnrreoee  of  pregnancy^  and  renders  each 
aot  of  parturitiw  QHire  diffieuli^ 

THB  REASON  OF  THIS  EXPLAINED. 

Thus  we  understand  why  lacerations  occur  more  frequently 
in  women  who  have  borne  children,  than  in  cases  of  first  labour ; 
and  the  explanation  is  fiu*  more  agreeable  to  sound  physiology, 
than  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  injury  to  an  attenuated 
state  of  the  uterme  tissues ;  a  predisposbg  cause  undoubtedly, 
but  not  the  most  frequent  cause,  as  we  shall  presently  endeavour 
to  show.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  adducing  the  experience  of  my  valued  and  intdligent  friend, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Coley  of  Bridgnorth,  who,  after  describing  two  cases 
of  laceration  which  he  very  kindly  sent  for  this  paper,  makes  the 
following  observation : — '^  In  both  cases  the  parietes  of  the 
uterus  were  unusually  thick,  a  circumstance  which  leads  me  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  accoudieurs  of 
the  first'  rank,  that  this  accident  generally  arises  from  an  at- 
tenuation of  the  womb,  occasioned  by  repeated  pregnancies  and 
fhe  pressure  of  the  projecting  bones  of  the  pelvis.  In  both  in* 
stances,  besides  the  remarkable  firmness  and  thickness  of  the 

organ,  the  situation  of  the  rupture  would  negative  such  an  ex* 

-  .    .  .     • 

planation  of  the  cause  of  the  injury.  The  contractions  of  the 
uterus  were  excessive,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  the  ergot  of  rye 
was.  given  in  very  large  doses,  and  the  forceps  applied  during 
strong  pains4'' 

An  open  breach  of  surface  in  a  very  thin  uterus  may  be 
connected  with  ulceration.    It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 


*  The  commencemeAt  dT  raakcostton,  by  pain  about  tbe  pelvic,  and  disability 
in  moYing,  is  liable  to  l>e  confounded  witb  rheamatic  and  neuralgic  affections.  An 
xnatancf  of  tbl«  ceeeotly  itmealed  itielf  la  A  Ionian  whose  pelm  had  become  dis- 
torted to  30  extreme  degree*  We  know  yery  little  of  the  actual  state  of  the  system 
which  predisposes  to  malacbsteon,  biit  1  am  quite  certain  the  opinion  generally  held 
that^hv  bones  in  this  disease  nerer  again  acquire  theif  natural  solidity  is  incorrect 
Ii»c«tfiaifd  «««  te  lifleiing  fcuKlo*!  bitt  Bot  is  recent  cases^ 
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lilcers  are  found  in  tiie  lining  membrane  of  ttie  (^fguii  MNne  of 
these  have  either  followed  strong  injections,  or  oonkl  .be  re^ 
ferred  to  inflammation  from  other  causes;  others  again  hafe 
been  regarded  as  syphilitic.  Should  an  ulceration  commencing 
in  this  structure  be  combined  with  softening  and  attenuation  of 
the  organ  generaHy,  the  breach  of  surface  (like  an  ulcer  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines)  may  pass  quite  through  its  parietesi 
almost  inevitably  so  in  the  event  of  uterine  contraction  ensuing, 
the  progressing  process  of  ulceration,  and  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  each  contributing  to  convert  the  simple  breach  into  di- 
rect communication  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  (and  I  am  informed  such  a  case  really  happened,)  a 
portion  of  disrupted  placenta  to  be  left  firmly  adherent  to  die 
greatiy  attenuated  uterus,  and  ulceration  to  pre-exist,  or  to  arise 
in  consequence,  wliat  is  to  prevent  the  diseased  part  from 
giving  way  whilst  the  uterus  is  contracting  to  expel  the  offend- 
ing substance  ?  It  scarcely  need  be  observed  that  the  presence 
of  a  piece  of  placenta,  the  circumference  of  a  half  crown,  or 
even  much  smaller,  will  provoke  violently  expulsive  efforts;  to 
such  a  degree  indeed  did  this  take  place  in  an  instance  to  which 
I  was  called^  that  the  os  internum  was  forced  by  the  strong 
pmns  absolutely  through  the  external  orifice,  where  it  was  for 
some  time  visible. 

PREQNANCT  RBOURRINO  AFTBR  RBOOVERT  PROM  LAOERATION. 

Nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  several  wo- 
men (who  present  rare  instances  of  recovery  from  rupture  of  the 
uterus)  having  subsequentiy  borne  children  without  any  renewal 
of  laceration,  since  very  much  depends  upon  tiie  festal  cnmiiim, 
both  as  respects  its  dimensbns  and  structure. 


LAOgaiTION  CONStDBUBD  OMDBR  TWO  PRINOIPAL  HBASB. 

Laceration  may  be  considered  under  two  principal  heads; 
in  the  first  there  is  an  unusual  resistance,  and  tiie  womb  acts 
with  extreme  yidence;  in  the  seoond,  its  powers  of  resislBOce 


are  defiKtive,  dbighl.  cauaes  bttbg  equal  to  produce  i|  breach  of 
surfiuse.  The  fintihead  embraces  di£Sc^lt  parturition  in  general, 
and  occurs  under  all .  circumstances  of  the  presentation,  and 
eyery^stage  of  labour  and  state  of  the  uterine  orifice,  from  the 
smallest  to  the  greatesl.amount  of  dilatation.  Usually,  the  la- 
oeralien  arises  after  a  few  hours  of  severe  pain,  the  os  uteri 
being  tderably  wqU. diluted,  but  unattended  by  a  corresponding 
descent  of  (he  presentation.  Whep  the  rent  speedily  follows 
the  accession,  of  labour,  before  the  pains  have  acquired  severity, 
or  the  uterus,  has  scarcely  b^gan  to  dilate,  its  structures  will 
probably  be  found  diseased. 

SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FIHST  HSAD. 

•  ■ 

Hie  first  head  admits  of  the  following  classification :  Iski 
the  laceration  occurring  when  the  presentation  is  above  the 
brim,  and  entirely  within  the  uterus ;  2dly9  as  arising  during 
the  entry  of  tfie  presentation  within,  or  through  the  brim ;  8dly, 
as  occurring  when  the  presentation  is  impacted  within  the 
bones ;  (in  the  second  and  third  subdivisions  the  presenting  part 
may  be.partially  inclosed  within  the  uterus  when  the  laceration 
happens)  ;  4thly,  as  happening  during  the  actual  delivery* 

UNDUE  RESISTANCE,  AND  rrs  CAUSES. 

In  these  several  states  an  undue  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  child  in  connexion  with  an  inordinate  action  of 
the  uterus,  rendered  so  in  some  instances  by  the  premature  ex* 
hibition  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  The  causes  of  this  resistance  in- 
clude rigidity  of  the  soft  parts  in  general,  and  the  os  uteri  in' 
particular,  an  unyielding,  or  greatly  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
hydrocephalic  cranium,  transverse  presentation,  malposition  of 
die  head,  and,  lastly,  a  wont  of  correspondence  between  the 
axis  of  the  uterus  and  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  This  last  men- 
tioned cause,  though  pointedly  referred  to  by  Douglas,  has 
been  but  little  noticed  by  succeeding  writers.  In  two  examples 
of  the  kind  detailed  in  this  essay,  the  uterus  was  pendulous  in 
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a  very  feaafked  degree)^  and  in  on^  of  iiatm  (a  caie  of  mda^ 
co^teoa)  ^  poatare  ^fUeh  tbe  patient  obaervad  fiuoa^uiibe 
laAt  weeks  of  gedalioh  nw  exdeedingly  iMtniMad.  The  auae 
ed^ttiaybe  produoed  by  tumoorB  iitiialed  eitiiar  a1io?8  or  be^ 
low  tfie  brifidj  or  wtet^ver  prevetita  the  utoras  firom  aaling  k 
tha  axiii  of  the  pelvis.  ''  If  the  flttidu»ii  tlmnm  unieh  fmrttd," 
Mys  DoQgltw^  **tbe  ftttas  oil  the  retam  of  evefy  pain  will  be 
Ibroed  agaiast  Ae  latnbar  vertebra  or  anterior  edge  of  the  on 
]^bis;  iti  a  direction  very  diflbtent  from  ttat  of  the  axis  of  th^ 
p^kid.'**  Under  these  oimiftMiMoes  the  laigma,  as  v^dl  as  tbi 
uterus,  will  be  very  liable  to  rupture.  Bat  hj  fiM*  Iha  most  fin^ 
quent  of  these  several  causes  consists  in  an  unnaturally  small  or 
projecting  state  of  the  pelvis,  very  genentBy  of  the  sacral  pro- 
liKXitDiy. 

BxoetosiB  of  tihe  pubis,  in  connexion  with  uteriDe  littemti 
baa  been  distinctly  noticed  botii  by  DeHtaian  and  Doagias,  slid 
Roberton  has  also  described  three  cases  of  the  same  kiod  to 
which  the  la<ieratioii  was  attributable^  la  one  of  the  iostanow 
mentioned  by  Dou^as,  not  only  was  the  brim  contracted,  but  a 
thin,  bony  ndge,  almost  as  sharp  aa  the  edge  of  a  knife,  fifasal- 
tached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  osaa  pabia.t  Mr*  Bobertoa*4 
paper  contains  in  particular  two  highly  important  facts :  first, 


*  Easay  on  lltupture  of  the  UtenUi  p.  99. 

t  A  YetyhAertt1ftigtlM,ttIottrtth^t»rth«poWexMaUion«fCkte  uMbtpiii 
lbB*ali«dlMaheiAki  ia  fMiAge  tfaroi^H  it  riightl^  oMttwicd  brimtfaaii** 
cenUy  oocnrred  in  my  praietice.  A  siidwtffe,  in  attendance  upon  a  jQos^  nonu 
of  Jew  stature  in  labour  with  her  first  child,  being  usable  to  aacertain  the  natoreof 
the  presentation,  applied  to  a  surgeon  for  the  pulrpose,  who,  being  equally  feikd, 
i^tKttted  taiy  dpfaiidn.  I  foiihcl  the  vagina  fitted  villi  a  lai^  soft  bbdy,  eonnccted 
^b«T«  th0«rimortfa«pdti8^MlbaietoaiBitftiiiihe«l.  Tbe  aoft  b«dy  vat  «vi> 
dendy  the  acan^  extensiteiy  de«ielied»  ted  In  «b  ifiordimitely  tumefied  and  pii]f|r 
state.  Ansmltatioii  indicated  the  eztinctioii  of  foetal  life,  but  as  no  symptoms  of 
danger  had  appeared,,  instead  of  resorting  to  instruments,  I  recommended  a  few 
hours  delay,  tn  eight  hours  a  s^*born  child  was  expeHed  by  the  natural  pillM' 
On«ttik^«tion  of '^  head  a  vcty  deep  akid  «xtenfive  ex)rav*8Mioii>ofMeodaa' 
sflttimuevttttdatt  whole  itfitaeiig^t  parietal  teller  ekteBcttn^toaie  adjacent  boM 
The  vessels  of  the  bndn  were  also  excessively  congested,  but  theve  was  w  escape  of 
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me karn ihatin  the  gmit  nHQori^  of  bi4* <we(i  <be d#gns§  of 
eontradioD  was  idiibty  Uio  d0Qoimoy  not  e»Me4ltig  baU*  «;i  iiHsb 
in  the  oonjugat»  diameter  of  the  brii»,  yet  pfo4u(;ipg  th^  mqpt 
fomidahle  and  fatal  rasidts,  I  have  tp  regret  not  having  e3^- 
mined  the  pelTis  in  every  inataooe  of  hioemtioii  which  I  heiv^ 
aeen,  witfi  a  view  tyf  aaoertaininci  whether  theae  minor  degr^e^ 
4if  oootriM^n  exiated  or  not  In  the  last  case  which  1  ey^p^necji 
the  oo^ngate  diaqieter  waa  defective  abput  half  an  inph* 
'Within  the  hut  month  an  opportunity  presented  itwlf  of  m^r 
earing  the  pelvic  in  a  woman  who  died  very  anddpnly  during  I41- 
bdur,  from  hicemtion,  and  the  conjugate  diameter  wqs  fonqd  to 
be  only  three  inches.  The  patient  was  attended  by  a  midwife* 
And  aecondly»  it  appears  that  ont  of  thirty-six  <9aes»  the  lacemr 
tion  happened  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  within  twelf  f 
0r  thirteen  hours  of  laboor,  measuring  the  lime  from  the  first 
iodications  of  Uboor^  and  not  from  the  ocpurr^noe  of  aetjoa) 
pain. 

DEPECTIVB  RBBHTANCB,  AND  ITS  CAHSBB. 

Under  the  second  principal  head^  or  laceration  from  defec- 
tive resistance^  the  rent  may  arise  from  attenuation,  or  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  parturient  action,  spontaneously  for  instance, 
from  some  unnatural  state  of  the  peritoneal  tunic  of  the  womb, 
from  obstetrical  violence,  and  from  accident,  in  the  strict  appli- 
^  cation  of  the  word. 

The  attenuation  which  the  uterus  sometimes  undergoes 
during  the  latter  weeks  of  gestation,  is  both  curious  in  itself  and 
fuUof  practical  import;  but  die  opinion  that  thinning  of  the 
cervix  is  owing  to  the  festal  head  having  rested  upon  it  through 
the  last  weeks  of  gestation ;  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  being 
also  perhaps  defective,  is  far  from  conclusive.     I  once  observed 


b]0od  within  the  sku^.  The  nttnre  of  the  eftuion  vas  dearly  sanguineoius,  the 
pressure  of  which  Uirough  the  sutures,  in  connexion  with  the  internal  congestion, 
proving  fatal  to  life.  Forensically  speaking,  the  case  is  both  interestiBg  tad  kspor- 
tant.    The  conjugate  diimeter  of  the  brim  was  dp^ctiye  half  «i  inch. 
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this  Bttoioatioti  in  a  very  inarked  degree,  the  whole  TOginal 
portion  of  the  uterus  was  extremely  thin,  rescmblhig  Tcry  flua 
hrown  paper,  and  when  dilated  to  the  extent  of  a  crown  qpieoe, 
its  structures  were  so  closely  in  contact  wi(h  the  nieoibraiM 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  was  scarcely  perceptible.  Had  not 
the  child  been  small  and  premature,  it  is  probable  that  lacera- 
tion would  have  been  the  consequence.  In  one  ofthespeo- 
mens  in  my  possession,  the  parts  surrounding  the  injury  appear 
thinner  than  the  textures  in  other  parts  of  the  organ.  •  An  at- 
tenuated state  of  the  uterine  and  vaginal  structures  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  ordinary  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  a  veiy  iQ- 
considerable  power,  under  such  circumstances,  is  equal  to  pro- 
duce a  breach  of  surfece.  Thus,  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Denman,  the  laceration  followed  a  few  slight  pains,  the  patient 
being  in  a  state  of  weakness  from  the  hemorrhage  which  at- 
tends presentation  of  the  placenta.  When  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  is  superadded  to  a  thin  or  diseased  state  of  the  uterine 
tissues,  laceration  will  be  almost  inevitable.  "  Independently  of 
disease,  (says  Denman,)  the  uterus  may  be  worn  through  me- 
chanically, in  long  and  severe  labours,  by  pressure  and  attritioQ 
between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  projecting  bones  of  a  dis- 
torted pelvis,  especially  if  they  be  drawn  into  points  or  a  sharp 
edge." 

When  the  natural  elasticity  of  tlie  peritoneum  is  considered, 
as  well  as  the  extension  which  It  undergoes  both  in  diseases 
and  pregnancy,  particularly  when  pregnancy  is  associated  wifli 
dropsy  of  the  amnios,  it  may  reasonably  admit  of  doubt  whe- 
ther^the  healthy  peritoneum  will  give  way  from  mere  distention. 
That  this  peculiar  laceration  may  possibly  depend  upon  force, 
suddenly  exerted,  a  preternatural  tenuity,  or  unsoundness  of 
(he  peritoneum,  or  something  unnatural  in  its  connexions  with 
the  fibrous  tissue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  but  from  the  cases 
already  on  record,  and  a  case  recently  published,*  in  which  the 


•  In  Med.  Chk.  Trans,  vol  xix.,  by  Mr.  Partridge. 
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peritoneum  appeered  qmte  hieeUiiy,  I  am  diapoBed  to  rofer  tke 
laceration  toon  irregular  centiactiffli  of  the  uterus,  either  of  tbe 
active  or  passiTe  kind ;  |he  actife  arimng  during  labour,  the 
peaBive  during  the  shortening  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and  prepa* 
ratory  to  the  ^acoessbn  of  pains.  That  the  injury,  whatever  be 
its  cause,  may  occur  qxmtaneously,  I  am  perfecdy  certain,  for 
in  one  such  instance  the  mischief  was  not  preceded  by  any  sen- 
sible ccmtraction. 

With  respect  to  spontaneous  laceration,  a  case  is  on  record 
which  possesses  an  unusual ,  degree  of  interest,*  and  examples 
in  support  of  theother  positions  will  be  found  in  this  Essay. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  laceration  in  one  of  the  cases  was  pro- 
duced by  falling  on  a  step,,  and  as  the  abdominal  coveringjs  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  injury,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
muscles  made  no  resistance,  and  allowed  the  force  to  concen- 
trate iqpon  the  uterus.- 

Laceration  of  other  organs  from  external  violence  may  be 
explained  on  the  same  principles ;  for  instance,  a  poor  man,  fee- 
ble, but  convalescent  from  fever,  in  taking  exercise  in  the  dusk 
of  a  summer  evening,  walked  unexpectedly  but  gently  against 
a  post;  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting  immediately  ensued,  and 
death  within  three  days.  Hie  colon  was  found  to  beruptured. 
A  boy  who  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  abdomen,  sus- 
tained a  similar  injury.  A  cart  wheel  passed  over*the  abdo- 
men of  another  boy,  and  the  kidney  was  very  extensively  rup- 
tured. In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  abdominal  parietes  ap- 
parently injured. 

LACERATION,  OONNBOTKD  WrfH  DISEASE  OP  THE  UTERUS  AND 

IRREGULAR  ACTION. 

The  coincidence  of  pregnancy  with  unsound  states  of  the 
uterine  tissues,  scirrhous  and  cancerous  ulceration  in  particular, 
has  been  too  frequently  proved  to  need  comment.    Scirrhus 


•  Vide  Mr.  Itott's  caw,  in  voL  vii.  London  Medical  Repository. 
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of  the  08  uteri  can  scarcely  (ail  to  impede  the  ftrst  stage  of  h« 
bour^  and  one  of  the  worst  cases  which  I  have  attended  arose 
from  this  cause.  In  softening  of  the  uterus  there  will  be  no 
elasticity^  and  a  rent  will  easily  be  produced.  Admitting  Aat 
an  unnaturally  firm  or  fibrous  degeneration,  affecting  a  limited 
part  of  the  uterus,  will  contract  less  peifectiy  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  child  than  sound  structures,  still  the  uniibrmity  of  the 
parturient  action  will  be  intercepted  in  a  particular  spot,  and  an 
irregular  contraction  necessarily  ensue. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  a  breach  ofsurfiice  will  take 
place  when  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  irregular  than  when  it  is 
uniform:  thus  we  find  Velpeau  referring  certain  cases  of  lacera- 
tion to  the  violence  attending  the  convulsive  paroxysm,  and  I 
have  given  an  instance  of  this,  but  such  instances,  as  well  as  la- 
cerations said  to  be  produced  by  the  violent  movements  of  the 
child,  are,  indeed^  most  unusual.  An  opinion  has  already  been 
expressed,  that  lacerations  confined  to  the  peritoneum  cannot 
be  disconnected  firom  irregular  contraction. 

LACnUtlON  OF  TUB  ▼AQWA. 

A  laceration  is  rarely  confined  to  the  vagina,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  contraction  of  the  i^tervis  will  act  upon 
the  child,  even  to  the  laceration  of  the  vagina,  without  produc- 
ing a  breach  of  its  own  surface.  More  frequently  the  rent 
commences  at  the  point  of  junction  between  these  parts  im- 
plicating the  vagina,  the  uterine  orifice,  and  a  small  portion  of 
its  cervix,  (sometimes  the  bladder,)*  and  such  an  injury  can- 
not be  considered  less  fatal  than  a  laoeration  of  ai»ilar  extent, 
but  confined  to  the  uterus.  According  to  Professor  Boer,  an 
extensive  laceration  and  separation  of  the  vagina  from  its  at- 
tachments, U  also  the  result  of  a  large  effusion  of  blood  within 

»«»«  tm^-^^-'mt  «»  IT*" «»»il  .i.iiT        *pp         »■■■  «  »  »  t   I  ■  ■  »   f      i.i  ■■  ~t  I  ■  I     I   .  p  I     ■  ■  I      ■        ■!  Ill       ' 

*  The  diaphragm  alao  hu  been  known  to  lacerate  during  labour,  and  Uie  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen  to  paM  into  the  phett . 
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ite  celltikt  ^iiManc^.*  tJudoabtecfly  the  osmd  mfty  l4Mi«te, 
pertly  by  its  own  poii^ef,  of  which  tt  acquifes  a  material  h^ 
onsase,  in  comtncm  wi&  the  uteros,  during  the  latter  period  of 
gestation ;  and  allowing  that  it  performs  a  very  sabordinate  pari 
in  the  actual  estpnlnion  of  thediild,  we  know  that  its  oontractifo 
power  is  eqoal  to  expel  the  eKtremities  of  the  foetus^  whende* 
tained  within  it»  as  wdl  as  die  placenta  and  coagula  also^  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude. 

Ihe  vagina  may  also  be  lacerated  by  unskilful  obsleti^- 
cism,  especially  in  the  operation  of  version ;  thus  in  atlempliiig 
the  delivery  of  a  woman  by  taming^  the  practitioner  passed  Mb 
hand  dirough  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  into  die  abdomen^  - 
die  intestf  nes  protruded^  and  the  patient  soon  expired. 

'  <  1.4 

NOT  FOS8XBLB  TO  PRXDICT  THB  DEGREB  OF  ACTION  THE  UTERUS 

**      •  •  • 

WILL  UNDERGO. 

B^t  whatever  may  be  the  atate  of  die  uterine  or.  vaginal 
tetture^  it  18  impossible  either  to  predict  the  amount  of  exer« 
tion  which  tbey  will  bear^  without  involving  a  bfeadi  of  con- 
tii^ty,  or  lo  dfitaraune  the  amount  of  oompceasion  which  the. 
ftatel  head  will  andergo  in  ite  transit  through  a  contracted 
bnai^  oooaaqueMtly  it  is  impracticable  to  determane  from  any 
cirounaaianoe  of  the  labour^  sin^y  oousidered,  the  length  of 
time  to  which  a  caae  nay  be  safely  deferred  to  die  eibrts  of 
nature. 

EXABdMAtlOir  MR  VMflff AM. 

At  die  coSMttenoement  of  labow  an  eaaminaiion  per  wigi- 
7mm,  eidker  with  the  <tiger  or  die  hand,  will  aflford  a  peraour 
conversant  with  th^se  sabjeds  toleral^  coaehftshe  infimnation 
of  the  capacity  of  die  brim^  aad  ahould  aerei*  ba  uq^ted. 
But  when  the  descent  at  Ihe  head  ik  attended,  with  wiiaoal 
difficulty^  and  the  labour  pains  have  squeezed  a  quantity  of  the 
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tumefied. scalp,  and  also  peifaqps^  part  of  the  bony  Btmchne  of 
the  cranium^  within  and  rather  below  the  brim,*  unless  the  pre-. 
sentation  admits  of  being  raised  in  the  absence  of  pun,  it  will 
be  impracticable  to  acquire  minute  information ;  we  may  as- 
certain the  existence  of  contraction,  but  the  extent  of  the  defect 
cannot  be  obtained  with  requisite  precision.  It  becomes^  there- 
fore, of  some  moment  to  ascertain  this  point  very  early  in  the 
labour,  or  indeed  prior  to  its  accession,  in  persons  who  have 
already  had  diflScult  labours,  and  given  birth  to  full  grown  but 
dead  children,  as  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  such  persons  will 
almost  certainly  be  found  defective.  The  depression  which  the 
sacral  promontory  leaves ,  over  either  parietal  bone,  is  some- 
times very  marked,  &c. ;  but  an  unnatural  degree  of  projection 
of  the  sacrum,  will  not  even  be  suspected,  when  the  part  ia  not 
ea^ly  reached  with  the  finger ;  but  this  is  a  delusion  whidi  I 
have  endeavoured  to  expose  elsewhere. 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  the  hand,  tfaeim- 
portuice  of  attending  to  die  axis  of  the  brim  seems  most  ob- 
vious ;  and  I  have  alluded  to  a  case  of  vaginal  lacen^, 
which  would  not  have  occurred  had  this  precaution  been  ob- 
served. Considering  that  the  rent  sometimes  takes  place 
during  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  child,  it  would  seeatdenr- 
able  to  examine,  after  every  delivery  at  term,  not  only  the  peri- 
neum, but  also  such  parts  of  flie  internal  genitals  as  lie  withb 
reach  of  the  finger. 

TISSUES  DIPLIOATBD. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  generally  includes  the  whde  of  its 
textures^  occasionally  (though  rarely)  tbe  mucous  and  fibroos 
substance  gives  way,  and  the  peritoneum  remains  entire ;  and 
still  more  rarely,  thei  peritoneum  lacerates,  exposing  the  fibrous 
structure  and  perhaps  rents  penetrating  its  substance. 

SEAT,  DIRECTION,  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  RENT. 

Laceration  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  uterus,  but  the 
cervix  gives  way  more  frequently  than  either  the  fiuidns  or 
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body^  tearing,  as  Mr.  Roberton '  observes,  ''  mth  nearly  equal 
readiness  in  all  parts  of  its  circumference/'  indeed  its  whole 
circumference  has  been  involved  in  the  mischief.  With  a  single 
exceptioQ,  the  cervix  uteri  has  been  more  or  less  lacerated  in 
every  instance  which  I  have  seen,  the  rent  being  oblique  in  its 
direcUon  rather  than  longitudinal,  extending  to  the  body  and 
aide  of  the  organ.  The  transverse  direction  is  said  to  occur 
most  frequently,  but  of  this  I  have  only  seen  a  single  instance; 
the  rent  was  confined  to  the  fundus,  and  was  the  result  of 
accident* 

Laceration  of  the  vagina  rarely  extends  to  its  inferior  por- 
tion ;  the  rent  is  usually  more  or  less  oblique,  but  it  will  tear  in 
any  direction,  including,  or  very  nearly  so,  its  entire  circumfe- 
rence, and  thus  virtually  dissevering  its  connexion  with  the 
utenis.  Laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  attended 
with  pelvic  deformity,  commences,  according  to  Mr.  Roberton, 
in  that  portion  of  the  uterus  which  is  contiguous  to  the  obstruc- 
tion, or,  in  the  words  of  Denman,  ''  at  that  part  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  sacrum,  if  this  be  distorted ;  and  more  especially 
if  there  be  a  pointed  bone  on  any  part  of  the  intenial  surface  of 
the|pelvis."t  In  whatever  part  it  may  commence  usually  the 
rent  is  at  once  complete,  communicating  with  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  but  it  may  be  incomplete  at  the  first  moment,  impli- 
cating, for  instance,  the  mucous  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  living 
the  peritoneum  entire,  and  probably  passing  into  the  abdomen 
on  the  uterine  action  being  slightly  renewed.  Again,  the  peri- 
toneum may  be  largely  detached,  whilst  the  amount  of  the  rent 
in  the  fibrous  tissue  is  comparatively  insignificant  Lacerations 
of  trivial  extent,  and  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  at  flie 
uterine  orifice,  occur  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  first  laboura  ^ 
and  similar  injuries  have  been  produced  by  the  detadunent  of 
the  morbidly  adherent  placenta.     Usually  they  prove  un'im- 
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Iwrtant,  hiat  leoce  esMnined  the  bodyjof  a  woimin  iiko 
suddenly  m  a  fit  of  t^empsia^  after  an  altettipt  had  been  uimic- 
ceaflfeUy  made  to  remove  the  fdacenta,  and  many  parte  of  die 
lining  membnme  had  been  lacerated  by  tlie  finger  nails.  One 
of  liie  BKMt  intelligtot  aiirgeona  of  ibe  present  day  (Mr.  Evsns 
of  Belper)  idfbnns  ne,  as  the  reaok  of  his  own  obflervationy  that 
kieoration  of  the'  een4x  uteri  is  more  immediately  fatal  than  la* 
cemlion  of  the  fundus.  This  we  can  fidly  understaad,  assnming 
the  laoeratioB  to  be  situated  beyond  that  part  of  the  o^gan  to 
which  the  placenta  had  been  attached.  A  little  Mood  may 
possiblgr  enter  the  abdomen,  but  ttie  kicbia  will  pass  almost  en- 
tirelyperraj^fSPMSTii  andkisiatfiis  careamstanoe  that  tbe  litde 
danger  wlndb  attends  laeeration  of  the  vaginal  part  of  the  ut&* 
fiis  mevely  may  be  mainly  ascribed.  The  only  instance  of  the 
h^uryj  thus  limited,  whioh  hata  oome  beSDre  me  was  occadoDed 
im  lSb»  felowing  manner  >-nA.  practitkNier,  in  a  vioieiit  eflbrt  to 
eitrapt  the  head  with  a  long  pair  of  forceps,  permitted  the 
UadestoeUp  oi^  and  aaeh  was  tke  extent  of  miechief,  that  fte 
f^hole  taacle  of  tlie  vaginail  port  of  the  atenu  sloughed  away,* 
iogedaer  with^  ooBsideraUe  pant  of  'the  posterior  smface  of  Ae 
Uhdder^  a«  meimble  vagisiBl  fishtla  beii^  the  iiesult.t 

Laceration  w4»di  arises  before  laboar  is  said  to  be  dsaoied 
by  eertate  precursory  signs,  vie.  tightness  «f  the  abdanaen, 
mmp,  or  an  eaoniaiatiflig  pain  in  a  defined  spot,  together  frith 
a  «bgree  of  tendeniess  en  making  prassonB  over  the  fafpogas- 
triwn,  and  great  restkssBesB ;  little  rriiance,  faowBu^istobe 
attadiisd  to  theae  aigptt. 

He  pnssumptife  signs  wUdi  a^ipear  dufing  laboariirBlea 


«  imUp  wupea  Hie  gim  zcaesiUM  Mr,  Soott'f  ul  ^  Utii  v«L  of  ibe  VM* 

Chk.  Traniactions. 

'  t  Aft&  a  tloie  the  patknC  tietiaxne  pregnant,  and  aborted  at  the  fourth  month. 
Hotyrithatandiog  Ihe  ^tatement.of  the  French,  that  jiartiinlioB  ia  paiticiilarlf  ctfT 
in  women  who  have  auffered  excision  of  the  ceryix  uteri,  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice 
wai  in  tbiM  toftanee  attended  with  rery  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
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ambiguous.  Thus  if  the  cranial  bones  are  pindied  between  the 
sacral  promontory  and  the  symphisis  pubis,  or  only  tfietumid 
scalp  is  squeezed  within  or  below  the  obstruction,  iP  the  os  uteri' 
remains  unusually  higb^  and  one  or  both  lips  are  thick  and 
cedematous,  if  the  waters  are  discharged^  the  pains  powerful, 
but  imattended  with  any  material  descent  of  the  bony  structure; 
^e  may  presume  upon  the  probability  of  the  injury,  and  adopt 
measures  for  promoting  the  delivery  as  speedily  as  we  consi^- 
tendy  can.  Besidesr  the  duration  and  progress  of  labour,  we' 
are  to  take  into  account  the  existing  state  of  the  constitution, 
die  state  of  the  soft  parts,  the  result  of  auscidtation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  preceding  deliveries. 

As  it  is  very  possible  to  prevent  laceration;  the  skUfidma- 
liagement'of  the  labour  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment. If  the  pelvis  is  contracted  even  in  a  slight  degree,  and 
the  prerious  labours  have  been  attended  widi  difficulty,  our 
suspicion  should  be  raised,  since  a  continuance  of  Ihesymplotts 
just  enumerated  will  be  quite  incompatible  wifli  the  padent^i 
safety.  In  this  respect  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Roberton 
ought  especially  to  influence  our  practice,  for  delay  may  be  in- 
admissible, the  uterus  having  in  many  instances  very  imex*- 
pectedly  given  way.  Two  cases  of  this  nature,  with 'which  I 
am  acquainted,  afford  apt  illustrations.  In  the  first  llie  pains 
were  powerful,  and  the  head  (impacted,  I  believe,  and)  within 
reach  of  the  forceps ;  the  laceration  occurred  during  a  violent 
pain,  which  suddenly  extinguished  life.  The  second  occurred 
in  a  woman  who  had  borne  several  children,  but  who  was  then 
bedridden  from  malacosteon,  and  whilst  the  practitionet  had 
walked  into  the  adjoining  street  for  the  perforating  instruments, 
ibe  uterus  burst,  and  on  his  return  the  child  had  passed  intodie 
Abdomen.  He  result  was  speedily  fatal.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  similar  examples;  not  that  the  use  of  instrumeDts  can 
be  justified  merely  on  account  of  a  trifling  defect  of  ^pace  i«  the 
antero-posterior  diameter,  for  though  hesitation  in  diis  respect 
may  be  quite  unallowable  in  the  higher  kinds  of  conUnctions,  it 
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18  fiir  otherwise  where  the  defect  does  not  exceed  three  quarto 
of  an  inch,  or  possiblj  even  an  inch,  provided  the  cranium  does 
not  exceed  the  standard,  and  is  tolerably  yielding.  With  much 
propriety  then  does  Ramsboiham  declare  this  question  to  be 
one  which  **  can  only  be  decided  by  sound  judgment  exerdsed 
on  a  ttght  of  the  case."*  A  large  sized  cranium  may  indeed 
prove  very  yielding,  and  by  its  elongating  properties  admit  of 
its  safe  propulsion  through  a  contracted  brim;  whilst  a  finnly 
ossified  cranium,  even  of  a  standard  size,  will,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  resist  the  most  powerful  uterine  action.  The 
head,  however,  may  be  too  large  to  pass  the  best  formed  pdvis 
without  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  uterus.  **  It  has  been 
calculated  (observes  Professor  Burns)  that  in  three-fourths  of 
fhe  cases  of  rupture  the  child  has  been  a  male.^f  The  supe- 
riority of  the  nze  of  the  head  of  the  male  child  over  the  head 
of  the  female  being  considered,  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt 
the  great  influence  which  the  full  sized  and  firmly  ossified  head 
exerts  in  producing  laceration.  Several  peculiarities  may  en- 
danger laceration,  malposition  for  instance,  but  this  admits  of 
rectification  either  with  the  hand  or  forceps.  States  of  rigidity 
favour  laceration,  but  these  yield  to  the  rolaxing  influence  of 
ant.  tart,  or  what  is  better,  ipecacuanha,  as  well  as  bleeding, 
and  the  warm  bath;  the  unnatural  inclination  of , the  uteros  for- 
wards yields  to  position,  the  application  of  a  finp  bandage,  or  a 
support  equal  to  maintain  the  organ  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 
Oouglas,  indeed,  recommends  turning  in  a  labour  of  this  de- 
scription, an  operation  which  can  scarcely  be  needful.  liusera- 
tion  is  also  endangered  in  very  difficult  transverse  presentations. 
Mr.  Radford,  in  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper,^  has 
proposed,  in  cases  of  turning,  that  one  leg  only  shall  be  brought 
down,  the  oAer  being  left  to  aid  the  breech  in  dilating  the  os 


•  Practical  ObaerratioDi,  voL  S.  p.  38d. 

t  Buma'  Midwifery,  eighth  edition,  p.  491. 

X  Set  Edinb,  Med.  and  SttiK>  Journal  for  lit  April,  1832,  p.  256. 
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eactenram,  and  thus  expediting  the  delivery  of  the  head.  That 
the  life  of  the  child  will  be  consulted  by  acting  upon  this  propo- 
sition is  quite  dear ;  indeed  Mr.  Radford's  high  authority  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  in  its  favour. 

.  Where  there  is  found  to  be  a  moderate  quantity  of  liqucHr 
amnii^  or  at  least  where  no  unusual  difficulty  to  the  delivery 
presents  itself,  the  advantages  of  this  proceeding  must  be  freely 
conceded,  but  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  extending  the  plan .  to 
all  cases  indiscriminately.  If,  for  instance,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  was  very  powerful,  and  the  liquor  amnii  nearly  drained 
away,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  seise  an  inferior  extremity ; 
but  if  the  feet  lay  within  reach,  I  certainly  would  secure  them 
boHi  in  preference  to  one,  under  the  impression  that  I  might 
not  only  fail  to  alter  the  position  by  means  of  a  smgle  foot,  but 
encounter  a  degree  of  resistance  which  might  end  in  lacera- 
tion. I  have  given  the  details  of  a  case  of  this  description,* 
and  ki  a  second  and  very  similar  instance  of  difficult  turning,  in 
which  the  head,  arm,  and  foot,  were  in  the  vagina  simulta- 
neously, the  patient  died  soon  after  her  delivery.  The  body 
was  not  examined,  but  I  am  persuaded  the  uterus  had  ruptured. 
In  a  third  instance,  I  succeeded  in  seising  a  foot,  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  previously  made,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  completing  the  verrion  was  even  then  far  greater  than 
I  could  have  supposed. 

Notwithstanding  the  respect  I  have  for  Mr.  Radford,  and 
the  deference  which  is  due  to  his  experience,  I  cannot  but  make 
this  exception  to  his  conclusions.  In  a  general  point  of  view 
his  directions  will  necessarily  lead  to  a  material  improvement 
in  practice.  Under  a  very  violent  action  of  the  uterus,  the  ti^t- 
ness  instantly  cramping  the  himd,  and  imparting  to  it  a  sensa- 
tion of  fresh  cut  Indian  rubber,  it  is  surely  better  to  deprive  the 
organ  of  some  of  its  reaistance  either  by  venesection,  or  other- 
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wise  by  creating  naosea,  antecedent  to  reneimig  an  attempt  to 
turn.  Opium^  in  safe  doaes,  may  be  too  tardy  in  its  operation. 
Loss  of  blood  produces  an  instant  eflect  Thus,  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult aud  almost  hopeless  case  of  turning,  in  whidi  I  was  con- 
sulted^ a  practitipner  accidentally  separated  a  portion  of  the  pbt- 
centa,  and  such  was  the  efiect  of  the  heaoorrhage,  that  the  next 
attempt  proved  successful.  The  hot  bath  has  been  advoeated 
in  these  cases. 

8VMFT0MS  WHICH  ATTEND  THE  INJURY. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  laceration  wfll  correspond  with 
tlie  circumstances  under  whidi  it  happens*  When  oocorring 
during  labour  the  injury  is  usually  characterized  by  the  follow- 
ing assemblage  of  symptoms.  Tlie  patient  may  possibly  b^ 
conscious  of  the  rent,  and  has  been  known  to  utter  a  sudden 
shriek,  the  noise,  according  to  Denman,  having  also  been  heard 
by  the  bystanders.  It  is  more  probable  that  she  will  be  merely 
conscious  that  the  child  has  suddenly  risen  high  in  the  epigas- 
trium, and  its  members  may  perhaps  be  traced  by  the  hand, 
but  this  will  not  be  the  case  when  the  breech  and  back  are  op* 
posed  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  limbs  directed  to  the  sjHne. 
The  pains  suddenly  become  feeUe,  'or  cease  altogether,  espe- 
cially when  the  laceration  is  situated  at  the  itindus.  In  rare  cases 
(as  will  be  shewn)  the  pains  continue  with  little  abateoient. 
Vomiting,  first  of  the  aliment,  and  then  of  dark*coloared  secre- 
tion, speedily  supervenes ;  the  countenance  becomes  paUid  and 
anxious,  the  pulse  feeble  and  rapid,  the  surface  c(dd,  attended, 
perhaps,  with  cold  perspiration,  a  progressive  sinking  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  quick  respiration ;  the  abdomen  becomes  tu- 
mid, tender  to  the  touch,  and  peculiarly  painful  on  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  hemorrhage,  hoKk 
per  vaginam,  and  within  the  peritoneal  sac,  n»y  either  be  ioaig* 
nificant  or  very  considerable,  for  this  will  mainly  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  placenta  and  situation  of  the  head,  which  possi- 
bly may  be  impacted  in  the  vagina ;  otherwise  a  sanguineous 
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discbarge  will  be  highly  probable.  If  the  transmission  of  the 
cranium  through  the  superior  aperture  has  been  very  difficulty 
and  the  presentation  more  or  less  impacted,  it  can  scarcely  re- 
cede. Its  recession,  therefore,  is  rather  an  incidental  than  a 
necessary  result,  and  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances just  stated.  When  the  rent  arises  at  the  moment  of  de- 
livery, the  symptoms  will  be  more  or  less  obscure,  and  the  ab- 
dominal pain  may  be  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  a  suspicion  of 
thb  particular  injury  to  be  raised. 

In  connexion  with  die  symptoms  of  uterine  and  vaginal  lace- 
ration, it  will  be  perfecdy  relevant  here  to  make  a  few  more 
general  observations.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pains  usually 
disappear  after  the  injury,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  as 
to  the  integrity  of  the  uterus  from  the  fact  of  the  pains  continu- 
ing, since  they  will  be  defective  rather  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  than  to  the  extent  of  laceration.  In 
one  very  remarkable  example,  although  the  pains  were  wea- 
kened by  the  laceration,  they  continued  powerful  for  many 
hours,  and  created  a  delusion  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the 
case.  In  an  instance  of  severe  eclampsia,  the  cervix  uteri  lace- 
rated iti  its  anterior  and  superior  position,  and  permitted  the 
finger  to  enter  the  abdomen,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
dhild  was  subsequently  expelled  by  the  natural  powers,  and 
the  result  was  successful.  I  mention  this  case  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Smith,  a  most  respectable  surgeon  of  Lancaster,  in  whose 
practice  it  occurred.  When  the  fundus  uteri  is  not  implicated 
in  &e  rent,  the  pains  will  perhaps  continue,  and  yet  very  pow- 
erful pains  may  suddenly  cease  at  a  moment  when  the  expul- 
sion of  the  head  seems  close  at  hand,  although  the  laceration 
shall  be  coofiued  to  the  vi^na.  It  is  improbable  there  will  be 
any  after  pains  properly  so  called ;  their  appearance  would  be 
most  salutary,  as  tending  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  laceration 
more  directly  into  contact.  According  to  Bums,  the  pains 
will  continue  more  or  less  as  long  as  the  child  remains  in 
utera. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

The  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  vagina  are  said  to  differ 
in  toto  from  the  symptoms  which  denote  laceration  of  the 
uterus^  especially  by  Denman,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Goldaon's 
pamphlet  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  Whatever  difierence  there  ii 
must  apply  to  the  early  stages  of  the  injury,  for,  after  a  gi?en 
time,  the  symptoms  will  be  the  same.  It  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries  (^  a  laceration :  the 
peritoneum,  though  detached  for  some  extent,  may  not  be  dis- 
rupted, or  very  disproportionately  to  the  extent  of  detachment 
The  situation  of  the  uterus  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  state  of 
the  vagina,  which,  when  extensively  separated,  may  permit  the 
uterus  to  attain  a  sudden  elevation  within  the  abdomen,  and  it 
may  then  be  impracticable  to  reach  the  organ.  Thus  in  very 
difficult  turning  cases,  the  almost  entire  separation  of  the  va- 
gina from  the  uterus  has  occurred  whilst  the  practitioner  has 
been  engaged  in  changing  the  position  of  the  child ;  the  utenis 
instantly  passing  into  the  abdomen,  and  beyond  his  readu  I 
am  acquainted  with  two  such  instances.  From  tbeae  and  several 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  been  reported  to  me«  it 
appears  that  a  laceration  of  the  wperior  portion  of  the  v^Da, 
including  nearly  its  whole  circumference,  and  the  conseqneot 
recession  of  the  uterus  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  is  an 
occurrence  by  no  means  unfrequent.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to 
determine  whether  a  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  has  extended 
to  the  vagina,  on  account  of  the  uterine  orifice  and  the  vagina 
presenting,  for  a  short  time  after  delivery,  an  i^parratly  conti- 
nuous surface. 

MODE  OF  ASCERTAmiKO  THE  BXI8TBN0E  OF  LACERATION. 

When  laceration  is  suspected  to  have  taken  place,  not  a 
moment's  time  should  be  lost  in  ascertaining  the  fact  with  cer- 
tainty. In  the  words  of  Dewees,  ^^  This  is  to  be  done  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  the  uterus:  the  first. 
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by  the  application  of  the  hand  externally ;  and  the  other^  by  the 
finger  or  hand  per  vaginam"  By  passing  the  fingers  through 
the  rent^  and  by  feeling  their  extremities  against  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  abdominal  parietes^  we  obtain^  in  the  words  of 
Ramsbotham,  ^*  an  indubitable  test  of  the  accident." 

*  m 

'  »  m 

t 

VENTRAL  PREGNANCY  AND  TTS  SYMPTOMS. 

Most  of  the  reported  eases  6f  Ventral  pregnancy  are  sup^ 
poaed  to  result  from  ilipture  or  ulceration  either  of  the  uterus 
or  one  of  its  ap|)endages^  and  the  consequent  escape  of  the  fce|- 
tu8  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  symptoms  denoting  these 
peculiar  forms  of  laceration  are  usually  theiie  of  collapa^^  but 
their  obseuriiy  is  such  as  to  defy  an  accurate  diagnosis.     - 

LACERATION^  HOW  TERMtNATINd. 

Laceration  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  usually  terminates  in 
death,  the  patient  sinking  either  from  collapse,  hemorrhage,  or 
inflammation  and  its  consequences.  Now  and  then,  the  event 
is  more  auspicious.* 

00LLABB& 

The  prbstfation  which  so  frequently  attends  these  injuries 
seems  referrible  fo  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  the  nervoifs 
system  being  incapable  of  an  efficient  reaction. 

HSM0RRHAO& 

For  some  hours  after  the  injury,  Hh^  disehaorge  auiy  bb 


*  Thd  absolute  separatioh  of  the  whole  uterus  from  the  vag:ina,  as  the  result  of 
laceration  or  slougMng,  would  seem  quite  iuccmipMible  with  the  preservation  6f 
Bfey  but  an  instance  of  this  kind,  wUcb  teroifaMitBd  faToiitably,  irill  speedily,  I  be- 
lieve, be  placed  on  record.  The  separation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  the  second 
day  after  delivery,  and  the  specimen,  which  embraces  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  in- 
version,  together  with  its  ligaments  and  a  small  portion  of  the  vagina,  has  just  been 
deposited  in  the  anatomical  museum  in  thitf  place.  The  perfect  recovery  of  (he 
jwtient  constitutes  the  singular  and  interesting  feature  of  the  case. 
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very  inconsiderable,  but  on  reaction  taking  place,  ^  kdua 
pass  in  large  quantities  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  I  onoe 
found  seventy  ounces  of  dark-coloured  blood  eflused  in  the 
abdominal  and  pdvic  cavities.*  In  another  example,  the  eSb- 
sion,  which  took  place  within  ten  hours,  amounted  to  forty 
ounces. 

INFLAIOIATION. 

Inflttnmation,  although  common  to  almost  all  lacentioos,  is 
more  likely  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  tlie  child  amongit  Ae 
viscera,  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  also  soon  produced  bj 
the  eflusion  of  lochia  within  the  peritoneal  sac ;  the  pam,  fe- 
verishness,  vomiting,  and  rapidity  of  poise,  being  oommeDsante 
with  the  extent  of  eflusion. 

rATHOLOOY. 

Hie  post  itaortem  appearances  w3I  correspond  infli  the  pe- 
riod which  has  intervened  finom  the  injury.    'When  life  is  not 
immediately  destroyed,  more  or  leas  blood  and  lochia  will  be 
efiiised,  and  the  intestines  will  present  an  injected  and  dark 
appearance.    We  find  also  the  ordinary- products  of  peritonitis, 
viz.  fiJse  membrane,  with  serum,  and  in  some  cases*  the  nein- 
branes  of  the  placenta  have  been  found  adherent  to  the  Yiscen 
by  lymph.    The  edges  of  the  laceration  may  either  be  perfectly 
healthy,  or  present  a  very  dark  appearance;  bat  if  the  labour 
has  been  protracted  ihe  wound  will  most  likely  beogne  gan- 
grenous.   The  fact  of  the  membranes  of  the  placenta  having 
been  found  connected  to  the  viscera  by  coagulable  lympb,t 
seems  to  countenance  an  idea  of  existing  vitality.    Douglas,  in 
his  account  df  a  post  mortem  examinatiqp,  observes,  "  It  «tf 
remarkable  that  wherever  the  membranes  or  j^centa  bad  come 
into  contact  with  the  internal  surfato  of  tiie' abdomen,  tiiey  ad- 
hered' with  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness,  and  that  bn  ^ 
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coats  of  the  intestines  there  welie  every  where  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion.* J.  Hunter  believed  that  he  once  observed  motion  in  the 
placenta  after  its  removal  from  the  body.  In  cases  of  laceration 
whidi  have  termbated  in  recovery  the  point  of  union  is  said  ta 
have  been  distinguished  at  a  remote  period  after  the  injury. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  prognosis,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  shbuld  be  un- 
favourable in  every  case  of  laceration  which  communicates  with 
ihe  abdon^en. 

treathent. 

In  treating  uterine  laceration  before  delivery  we  have  to 
consider,  first,  the  condition  of  the  uterine  orifice ;  2dly,  the 
situation  of  the  child ;  and  3dly,  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
Respecting  the  treatment  of  this  injury,  under  its  least  compli- 
cated form,  by  immediate  delivery,  litde  need  be  said.    By 
universal  consent,  in  this  country  at  I6ast,  it  is  understood  that 
if  accessible  to  the  forceps  the  head  should  be  promptly  ab- 
jstracted;  when  nbove  the  brim,  provided  it  does  not  retreat 
When  a  moderate  pressure  is  applied  against  it,  or  can  be  IsuflB- 
cienUy  Steadied,  perforation  must  always  supersede  the  dange- 
rous opertitioti  of  version  in  ttie  abddmen.  X>r.  F.  H.  Ramsbo- 
tham  se^s  to  think  perforation  scarcely  applicable  to  these 
cases,  but  let  me' assure  this  respectable  practitioner  that  I  have 
resorted  to  the  measutis  witii  adtnirable  effect    The  case  wias 
pebulikrly  adapted  fbr  perforation,  the  body  of  the  child  being 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  far  atbove  the  brim,  and  com- 
pletely beybnd  the  reach  of  the  long  forceps,  f    Assuming  the 
child  to  have  entered  the  abdometi,  the  practice  of  immediate 
deKvery;  by' 'passing  the  hand  through  the  reni,  obtains  very 
general  Miction  in  this  country,  but  with  what  success  I  am 
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unable  to  say.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution^  descent  of 
the  intestines  will  be  very  liable  to  happen^  a  circumstance 
which  renders  version  in  the  abdomen  so  extremely  hazardous. 
In  one  Instance  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the 
extraction  of  the  child  was  followed  by  a  large  protrusion  of  the 
intestines  and  the  speedy  death  of  the  patient,  and  the  same  re- 
sult took  place  antecedent  to  delivery  in  a  laceration  of  the  va- 
gina. The  practice  of  version  in  the  abdomen  could  not  be 
justified  in  a  case  of  materially  deformed  pelvis.  Baudelocqne 
advocates  gastrotomy  wherever  the  forceps  are  inapplicable,  and 
limits  the  extraction  of  the  child  through  the  laceration  to  cases 
in  which  the  feet  present,  or  else  where  the  injury  is  confined  to 
the  vagina. 

liaceration  of  the  uterus,  during  labour,  was  so  generally 
fatal,  that  Dr.  Denman's  great  experience  did  not  afford  him  a 
single  undoubted  instance  pf  recovery,  and  he  submits  this 
question :  '*  Yfivai  benefit  can  result  to  the  patient  or  to  society, 
or  what  credit  to  the  profession,  from  an  operation  by  which  her 
present  feelings  are  in  some  degree  aggravated,  and  by  whidi 
neither  the  lives  of  the  parent  or  child  were  ever  known  to  be 
preserved."    Cases  of  recovery  have  unquestionably  occurred 
since  the  time  of  Denman,  and  I  am  enabled  to  record  two 
more.     Modem  practititioners,  so  far  from  acceding  tp  the  doc« 
trine  advocated  by  this  truly  admirable  writer,  enforce  the  pro- 
priety of  immediate  delivery /^ar  vagmam  whenever  the  state  of 
the  OS  uteri  and  the  laceration  admit  of  it.    Although  the  dan- 
ger of  forcibly  dilating  the  uterine  orifice  under  great  resistance 
does  not  admit  of  question,  its  accomplishnient,  diflScult  as  it 
may  be,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  child  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.     Averse,  as  every  rational  practitioner  must  b>e,  to  the 
employment  of  force,  I  would  maintain  a  gentle,  but  persevering 
endeavour  to  open  the  uterus,  until  it  was  evident  that  the  re- 
sistance could  not  be  overcome  by  safe  means.    The  escape  of 
^he  child  within  the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  only  highly  dange- 
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rous^  but  becomes  increasingly  so^  and  surely  we  are  warranted 
in  incurring  a  trifling  risk  to  remove  a  certain  and  great  peril. 
IDt,  Ryan*  alludes  very  pertinently  to  the  fact  of  the  uterus  not 
contracting  after  the  rupture,  and  from  this  urges  the  propriety 
of  passing  of  the  hand  with  rather  more  than  usual  perseverance. 
The  chances  of  success  will  of  course  be  lessened  when  the  in- 
jury is  confined  to  the  body  and  fundus.     In  two  post  mortem 
examinations  the  uterus  was  found  in  very  diflTerent  states,  the 
rent  being  very  little  contracted  in  one  of  the  cases,  and  very 
greatly  so  in  the  other.  We  must  not  be  deterred  from  dilating 
the  orifice  by  a  trifling  resistance,  which  will  frequently  yield 
to  perseverance ;  and  although  violence  is  never  allowable,  1 
am  persuaded  that  the  dilatation  may  be  accomplished  under 
somewhat  adverse  circumstances.    The  earlier  the  operation  is 
mdertaken  the  better,  a  few  minutes  delay  maybe  inadmissible. 
Hie  practitibner  however  maj  not  be  on  &e  spot,  and  collapse 
may  have  set  in  ere  his  assistance  is  obtained.    In  such  a  case^ 
(desirable  as  a  speedy  delivery  is,)  unless  the  head  lies  within 
reach  of  the  forceps  or  perforator,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  patient  is  somewhat  recruited.     Unsafe  as  it  is  to  act 
during  a  formidable   exhaustion,  delay  will  be  inadmissible 
when  signs  of  reaction  appear,  for  by  viraiting  we  may  perhaps 
encounter  a  very  formidable  resistance,  the  contraction  of  the 
rent  being  regulated  not  only  by  its  precise  situation  and  the 
period  which  may  have  intervened  from  the  injury,  but  also  by 
the  state  of  the  vital  energies.     That  a  firmly  contracted  uterus 
and  an  exhausted  state  of  the  system  soon  after  delivery  are 
perfectly  compatible,  is  a  fact  with  which  I  am  most  familiar; 
indeed  the  uterus  has  been  seen  to  contract  very  sensibly  even 
after  the  extinction  of  life.   But  unless  the  laceration  is  confined 
to  the  fundus  or  body  of  the  organ,  the  degree  of  resistance  can 
scarcely  iprevent  the  passage  of  the  hand,  especially  when  the 
injury  extends  to  the  vagina.    Assuming,  however,  the  impossi- 
bility of  delivery  ^r  vaginam,  either  by  reason  of  the  con- 
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tracted  state  of  the  wound,  or  the  firm  closure  of  the  nterine 
prifioe,  the  child  having  escaped  into  the  abdominal  catity,  b  it 
justifiable  to  open  the  peritoneum  ?  if  so,  at  what  period,  and 
in  what  state  of  the  system  ?  Several  of  our  most  eminttit  au- 
thors are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  this  opei;ation,  and,  witha 
sin^e  exception,  I  have  never  seen  i^.case  sufficiently  early  after 
the  injury  to  allow  the  question  of  gajatrqtomy  to  be  raised. 
The  performance  of  the  operation  instanter,  wi^  a  view  of  pre- 
serving the  life  of  the  child,  presupposes  fi  presence  of  mind 
which  few  practitioners  possess,  added  tq  which^  time  will 
scarcely  allow  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  friends  bc4tig  ob- 
tained  sufficiently  early.  The  chance  of  the  infant  surviving  in 
this  unnatural  situation  must  depend  partly  upon  it  being  fldll 
inclosed  within  the  membranes,  and  partly  upon  the  plaoenta 
continuing  more  or  le^  in  apposition  with  th^  uterus.,  In  an 
interesting  example  of  laceration  of  the  fallppian  tube  at  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,*  the  movements,  of  the  foetus  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  were  sensibly  felt  by  the  mother  for  ae?eral 
hours  after  the  laceration  had  occurred,  but  the  mepabranes 
were  entire,  and  the  placenta  preserved  its  eonnexion  with  die 
tube.  Douglas,  who  ridicules  the  idea  of  the. child  surTivinig 
within  the  abdomen,  says  it  would  be  performing  the  Caeisarean 
operi^tion  with  every  disadvantage.f  An  opinion  in  which  1 
cannot  acquiesce,  since  the  result  of  two  cases  of  Cassarean  ope- 
ration, in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  leads  me  to  view  the  mere 
abdominal  incision  with  very  different  feelii^;  The  operation 
is  not  half  so  dangerous  as  the  Caosarean,  whilst  the  celerity 
widi  which  it  is  done,  the  absence  of  heniorrhage,  and  the  feci- 
lity  with  which  the  intestines  are  confined  within  the  abdomen) 
all  tend  to  divest  it  of  much  of  its  terror.  When  properly  timed 
it  would  appear  to  be  infinitely  safer  than  the  alternative  of  al- 
lowing the  child  to  remain  in  the  abdominal  cavit}'.  Several 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  mother  has  recovered,  oae  by 
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Ffank^  a^nd  another  by  Mr.  Haden,  in  which  both  lives  were 
preserved. 

It  is^  indeed,  a  most  serious  aflair  to  expose  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  peritoneum,  with  the  alinost  certain  prospect  of  more  or 
less  inflammation,  but  under  an  impression  that  the  presence  of 
the  child  amongst  the  viscera  will  be  more  dangerous,  I  would 
not  hesitate  (assuming  circumstances  to  be  fiivourable)  to  re*- 
commend  the  abdominal  incision,  as  affording  Ae  best  chance 
of  recovery  to  the  patient      Unless  a  formidable  exhaustion 
should  supervene,  delay  will  be  inadmissible,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  the  operation  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as 
the  nervous  system  has  overcome  the  immediate  shock,  lest  re^ 
action  should  rapidly  pass  into  inflammation.    Whatever  treats 
ment  be  adopted,  most  important  will  it  be  to  prevent  inflam* 
mation,  but  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  the  eflbsion  of 
lochia  in  the  abdomen  will  be  influenced  partly  by  the  site  of 
laceration,  and  partly  by  the  actual  state  of  the  wound.    If  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  fails  to  detach  both  the  placenta  and 
its  membranes,  there  can  be  no  closure  of  the  wound,  and  the 
lochia  must  enter  the  abdomen.    This,  it  will  be  seen,  hap 
pened  in  one  instance,*  in  consequence  of  the  membranes  retain- 
ing their  connexion  with  the  uteras.    Assuming  that  the  patient 
can  bear  the  fatigue,  a  stout  infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast 
every  now  and  then,  partly  to  excite  the  secretion  of  milk,  but 
mainly  to  provoke  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  uterus,  and  thus 
assist  in  closing  the  edges  of  the  woundf   In  common  cases^  we 
know  that  the  uterus  contracts  mojst  sensibly  for  some  days  after 
delivery,  whenever  the  child  is  put  to  the  breast    The  passage 
of  the  lochia  per  vaginam  will  be  further  promoted  by  apply- 

•  See  Cue,  No.  8. 

t  My  fr|end,  Mr.  Knowles,  recenUy  called  tps  in  consultation  to  a  cue  oC  labour, 
in  which  it  was  inditpcpuably  necewary  Co  resort  to  |fae  Caetarean  operatioB.  Oq  Um 
principle  of  producing  after  pains,,  and  assMtipg  the  closure  of  the  wound  in  the 
uterus,  I  recommended  the  infiint  to  be  frequently  put  to  the  breast,  with,  I  think, 
a  good  effect     Both  mother  and  child  surrive. 
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ing  compresses,  together  widi  a  very  firm  support  around  Ae 
abdomen,  and  placing  the  patient  upon  an  inclined  plane.  To 
lay  open  the  abdomen,  after  peritonitis  has  ensued,  would  be  a 
most  injudicious  measure,  and  opposed  to  the  best  principles 
of  surgery,  since  the  product  of  inflammation,  viz.  effusion  of 
serum,  deposition  of  lymph,  and  the  consequent  adhesions* 
would  be  in  course  of  formation.  Inflammation,  whether  aflect- 
ing  the  peritoneum  generally,  or  the  intestines  in  particular,  will 
be  recognized  by  extreme  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  greatly 
aggravated  by  moving  the  child,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  It  must  be  treated  by  warm  baths,  fomentations,  and 
the  repeated  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  and  vulva» 
poultices  to  the  vulva,  glysters,  tepid  gruel,  mild  aperients,  and 
opiates.  Under  such  circumstances  the  foreign  bodies  must  be 
consigned  to  the  usual  course  of  nature.  Should  the  patient 
surmount  the  inflammation,  she  will  have  to  contend  against  a 
long  and  harrassing  ulcerative  process,  attended  with  great  pain, 
purulent  discharges,  and  constant  irritation,  which  will  greatly 
impair  the  general  health,  if  not  occasion  a  fatal  result,  for, 
according  to  Doctor  Dewees,  these  persons  ultimately  perish. 
The  child,  insulated  and  surrounded  by  a  membranous  cyat^ 
cretaceous  incrustation  or  other  substancoi  has  been  known  to 
remain  in  the  abdomen,  innocuous,  for  an  indefinite  tim^  but 
such  a  termination  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  expect,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  recovery  were 
really  extra-uterine  at  their  origin.  Douglas  was  of  this  opinion, 
and  thought  death  inevitable,  whenever  the  child  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  abdomen.  I  shall  now  adduce  a  few  cases,  each 
case  possessiBg  an  interest  peculiar  to  itself,  and  illustrating 
some  of  the  positions  here  enforced.* 

•  lUi  oommunioatkm  occupiet'so  oonriderable  t  portion  of  the  fpace  allotted  to 
CfigiMd  Fapen»  that  wc  ate  oompeUed  to  postpone  the  pubikation  of  the  eaaei 
tnuMolttpd  to  acoompany  it  We  hare  been  reluctantiy  obliged  to  resenrc  sooit 
vafawbfe  conmaiiicatieiM  for  the  next  Nomber,  from  want  of  apsoe, — Bd. 
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Abt.  ^KXX^^^ObservatUmi  on  Fractures  ;  being  the  Substance 
of  CliMcal  Lectures  delivered  in  the  City  of  Dublin  Hos* 
piud.    By  John  Houston^  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A.^  &c.  &c. 

Thebs  are,  in  this  country,  two  very  opposite  courses  followed 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities ;  onci 
which  consists  in  laying  the  broken  limb,  during  the  first  few 
days  after  the  accident,  in  a  flexed  position,  and,  subsequently, 
either  preserving  the  same  posture  all  through  the  cure,  or, 
after  a  given  period,  changing  the  bent  condition  of  the  limb 
for  the  straight  posture :  the  other,  that  of  placing  the  limb  at 
once  in  the  extended  position,  and  applying,  from  tlie  onset,  an 
apparatus  destined  to  keep  it,  all  through  the  period  of  healing, 
immoveably  in  that  state. 

The  respective  advantages  of  these  two  plans  have  been 
frequently  discussed,  but,  as  it  appears,  without  the  establish'^ 
ment  of  any  general  bias  in  favour  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  and  absence 
of  any  specific  rule  of  practice,  I  have  attempted  to  put  the 
several  methods  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  shall  endeavour, 
in  the  following  pages,  to  make  known  the  result.  I  propose, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  to  state  in  the  first  instance, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  several  cases  in  which  these  different  plans 
of  treatment  were  tried ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  attempt  to  draw 
from  them  such  inferences  as  the  facts,  aided  by  physiological 
considerations,  appear  to  justify. 

I  shall,  in  addition,  describe,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  may  be  seeking  after  a  convenient  and  efficacious  appa- 
ratus for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  one 
which  I  have  fotmd  to  accomplish  every  desirable  indication. 

Case  I. — Joseph  Woods,  an  old  soldier,  of  sober  and  re- 
giilar  habits,  admitted  May  3rd,  1833,  received  a  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  left  leg,  by  a  kick  on  the  shin  from  a  horse 
the  car  on  which  ke  was  seated  as  driver ;  he  fell  to 
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the  groandy  and  in  the  fall  the  leg  was  much  twisted  and  best 
He  was  brought  to  hospital  immediately^  with  the  limb  in  the 
following  condition :  there  was  an  oval-shaped  wound  on  the 
shin,  between  three  and  four  inches  long ;  (he  bofMs  werie  both 
broken,  and  the  tibia  was  extensively  denuded  of  periosteum ; 
the  fracture  was  oblique,  and  the  limb  shortened  for  nearly  two 
hiches,,but  the  over-lapping  was  not  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion :  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  slipping  of  one  oblicjue  sur- 
face over  the  other,  for,  by  some  application  of  vi(4enoe,  wfaidi 
qinnot  be  explained,  the  lower  fra^nent  had  got  to  tlie  reverse 
side  of  the  upper,  from  that  at  wliich  the  obliquity  existed,  and 
had  passed  p.  long  way  up  its  side,  so  that  die  two  slanting  sur- 
face of  ^e  fracture  looked  widely  away  from  each  other.  Hie 
effect  of  this  peculiar  displacement  was  such  as  to  render  re- 
duction impossible  by.  the  usual  force  of  manipulation*  The 
m^  9ufiered  great  agony  from  pain  and  spasms  of  the  Iknh^ 
and  the  hemorrhage  viras  alarming.  Amputation  of  the  limb, 
or  sawing  off  thq  projecting  extremity  of  the  bone,  to  aUow  of 
reduction,  appeared  at  first  sight  the  only  alternatives  ;  bal  be- 
fore proceeding  to  either  of  these  extremes^  I  determiiied  to 
attempt  by  force  the  replacement  of  the  fragments,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, by  m^ns  of  a  lac  applied  to  the  thigh  of  the  injured 
sid^,  and  another  to  the  leg,  I  exerted  extension  and  oounter- 
extennoq,  as  in  a  <<a8p  of  dislocation  c^  the  knee,  regulating 
Hbe  force  so  as  gradually  to  fatigue  and  overcome  the  spasmo- 
dic action  of  the  muscles.  A  force  equal  to  that  employed  in 
the  ^eduction  of  the  most  obstinate  dislocations,  was  for  several 
minutes  es^erted,  before  the  points  of  the  fragments  were  got  to 
pass  each  other,  but  finally  the  object  was  gained ;  the  two  fht 
surfaces  of  the  fracture  were  brought  once  more  into  apposition, 
and  on  the  instant  of  the  reduction,  the  patient  exclaimed  that 
he  was  at  ease.  The  nature  pf  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
muscles  in  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  will  be.  readily  under- 
stood when  it  is  considered,  that  ^i  bringing  the  spicqlated 
points  of  the  bones  across  each  other,  so  as  to  give  them  an  op- 
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IfoMMHy  dfi^eseMn^  the  i^atite  places  wbich  they  ha^  orlgi- 
ii^jr  occtipied,  it  became  neciessarf  to  pull  all  the  muscles  of 
Ihe  limb,  both  flexoris  and  extensors,  to  such  a  degree  as  to^ 
^aose  air  elongation  of  (hem,  at  least  one  inch  greater  than  they 
Ibd*  eter  before  beeti  subjected  to  i  and  (he  sadden  and  almost 
complete  subsidence  of  the  pain,  on  the  setting  of  the  boilies,  m^ 
is  be  atocottttted  for  by  ^e  i^ef  vthicb  the  musdes  eitperienced 
Ihf  being  resto^  ta  their  natural'  relative  bebrings,  with  respect 
Hot  only  to  each*  other,  but  to*  the  bones  whicb  gave  them  M- 
Caraf  ami'  ditef  support  Tfae  i^ny  which  Ike  man-  siifllered 
bad,  dnfost  solely,  reference  txy  the  deranged  condition  df  the^ 
muscles.  The  solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  contribated> 
6ut  in  a  minor  diegree,  tb  its  pifoducCion. 

The  patientfs  liikib'  was  settled  steadily  in  th^  extended 
position,  tbe  gaping  wound  was  stuffed  wi&  libt,  and  k«pl 
Wetted  with  cold  lotion ;  a  large  opiate  was  administsfed^  atl4 
sleep  encouraged.  For  a  week,  neither  the  limb  nor  the 
drestttigs  were  disturt>ed,  and  from  ibe  moment  of  the  l^educ- 
tion  he  had  not,  during  all  that  period,  the  least  fbeUttg  (if 
epasnr;  1h^  pulse  never  rose  above  80 ;  the  tongoe:  remained 
mbist  t  he- had  no  thirst ;  and  by  an  opiate  he  slept  ttie  greater 
(mrtof  each  night  On  the  seventh  day  it  became  necessary  to 
changeUte  di^essings,  and  on  the  mstant  that  the  extemion  and 
Ikiteitd  support,  furnished  by  the  pads  and  splints,  inera  relaxiedi 
tile  limb  begdDi  to  trethble,  in  spite  of  every  effi>rt  to  keep  it 
stbady;  dl' the  muscles  were  seen  to  work  in  convulsions,  and 
tUe  mttn  breamed  aloud  with  agony. 

TUe  soiled'  di'esdidgs  having  been  removed^  and  fresh  onek 
aobstStuted  with  as  itluch  expedition  as  possible,  and  re-appli^ 
a£i»  before,  the  spasms  and  pain  again  subsided,  and  the^  patient 
foUild  himself  once  more  at  ease. 

]&nrit!g  the  firdt  three  weeks,  the  condition  of  this  man  wli^ 
xfiUCh  as*^  haaf  been  described ;  on  every  occasion  in  which  the 
muscl^  were*  deprived  of  die  artificial  support  given  to  them  by 
the  aptintb,  in  lieu  of  that  which  they  had  lost  by  the  fracUlPe  <tf 
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tbe  borie^  ihey  fell  into  painful  qmsmodic  action,  wUdi  mt 
always,  however,  checked  by  the  proper  re-adjustment  of  the 
dressings.  The  wound  threw  out  healthy  granulations;  the  bone 
became  gradually  covered  in,  and,  after  casting  off  some  tnfling 
exfoliations,  healed  with  the  preservation  of  its  original  length 
and  shape. 

The  great  size  of  the  external  wound,  which  in  tiie  beginning 
made  it  appear  so  frightful,  was  no  doubt  of  much  advantage  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  reparation,  as  it  allowed  a  ready 
escape  for  the  purulent  matter  which  was  formed  in  great  abun* 
dance,  and' thereby  prevented  the  formation  of  remote  abscenes 
and  fistidous  passages. 

The  patient  remained  in  tiie  hospital  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  and  after  a  diort  visit  to  the  country,  returned  into  the 
service  df  his  master.  He  is  at  present  in  excellent  health, 
and  competent  to  the  discharge  of  constant  and  laborkHU 
duties. 

Case  IL-*-  C.  D.  McCarthy,  a  shopkeeper,  letat  31,  admitted 
August  9th,  1835.  About  two  hours  before  admission,  ivhen 
attempting  to  get  out  of  a  steam-carriage  before  the  vehicle  had 
completely  stopped,  he  had  fallen  to  the  ground  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  one  of  his  legs  got  under  the  wheels,  two  of  whidi 
passed  in  quick  succession  over  the  limb,  breaking  both  bones 
in  three  fdaces.  Tlie  upper  fracture,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  middle  third,  was  compound ;  the  middle,  about  three  inches 
lower  down,  was  both  compound  and  badly  comminuted;  and 
the  lower,  near  the  ankle,  was  complicated  by  extension  into  the 
joint.  The  leg  was  much  shortened,  and  when  laid  on  the  bed 
appeared  so  deprived  of  support,  from  the  lesion  of  the  bone, 
that  the  foot  lay  completely  on  its  inner  side.  It  being  the  opi- 
nion of  some  present  in  consultation,  that  it  was  possible  to  saTe 
the  limb,  an  attempt  was  determined  on  being  made  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  desirable  object  The  limb  was  accord- 
iugly  put  into  iplini3,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
*  plale,  leaving  out  only  the  tailed  bandage ;  en  anodyne  was  ad- 
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mmntened^  and  the  strictest  quiet  enjoined.  For  some  days  ner- 
yoQM  tremors,  which  he  could  not  control,  often  came  over  him ; 
die  pulse  did  not  rise  above  95,  and  he  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of 
sleep.  The  limb  was  occasionally  uneasy,  but  not  actually  pain* 
fill ;  and  he  never  suffered  from  spasmodic  action  of  the  mus- 
cles, although,  in  the  general  tremor,  the  injured  limb  took  a 
leading  part,  and  I  have  no  doiibt  would  have  become  con* 
vulsed  but  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  secured  l^y  the  dress- 
ings.  On  the  third  day,  a  fungous  mass  suddenly  sprung  up 
from  the  opening  leading  to  the  middle  fracture,  insensible  to 
the  touch,  about  the  ^mb  of  an  omiige,  and  consisting,  appa* 
rently,  of  lacerated  and  protruded  muscle^  mixed  with  gnimous 
blood  and  a  yellowish  substance  like  coagulable  lymph.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  foot  began  for  the  first  time  to  swell,'  and  a  red 
and  tender  line  was  formed  along  the  tibia;  the  fungous  mass 
became  emphysematous,  and  discharged  a  sanious  fluid ;  but  it 
subsequently  disappeared,  having  its  place  supplied  by  a  snr* 
face  of  granulations.  From  the  seat  of  the  fungus  the  integu- 
ments sloughed  all  about  the  limb,  for  a  breadth  of  about  two 
inches.  From  this  date,  up  to  the  20th  of  the  month,  he  had 
several  exacerbations  of  fever;  the  swelling  extended  into  and 
above  the  knee,  eind  profuse  discharges  issued  from  the  open- 
ings in  the  skin.  At  the  seat  of  the  middle  fracture  the  limb- 
at  this  period  appeared  to  be  nearly  severed  into  two,,  the  lower 
part  being  only  held  in  connexion  with  the  upper  by  the  ten- 
dons, and  probably  also  by  the  vessels  and  nerves,  as  the  Toot 
remained,  still  warm,  and  as  granukttiona  were  present  in  abun- 
dance on  the  surface  of  the  lesion  appertaining  thereto.  Long 
before  this  date  the  necessity  for  amputa^on  became  obvious, 
but  from  the  amount  of  tumefaction  present,  it  was  considered 
that  had  Ihe  operation  been  attempted,  it  should  have  been 
performed  above  the  knee,  and  as  the  man  was  most  anxious  to 
have  the  joint  saved,  the  removal  was  put  off  from  day  to  day, 
having  due  regard  to  the  limit  beyond  which  it  might  be  un- 
safis  to  procrastinate.    On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  a  favouiable 
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opporUmiC;  bwria^  presented  itaelf,  at  indicited  b|  a  gMli 
Qigbl'jB  sleeps  tog«lber  with  a  dininutaoa  of  the.  siveUiii^.  and 
sabsidenoe  of  febrile  sywptoniif  &e  opemtioB  was  perfiorond 
below  the  knee^  and  within  half  an  inch  of  the  wohmI  conweelad 
with  the  superior  fracture.    The  eiieidar  amputation  was  diat 
paaetiaed.    The  skin  w»  brought  iogslher  m  a  transverse  line, 
and.  three:  sutnres  weie  louiertDd.    In  sasviog  aw^r  ^  portiott  of 
the  aatonor  pnijectiQg.niargin  of  the  tibia^  to  aTort  afkef-pro^* 
trosionrthnMigh  the  skio>  the  periosteum  ws»  ffaoaA  thiekeaed 
and  vasoidaTy  and  ia  oodl  a  high  condition  of  sensibility,  Aal 
eatmae^pain  was  produced  in.  the  attsnpt  at  seraptog  it  from 
the.hone.    The  flap%  as  was  to  be  eq^ected,  did  not  unite  by 
the,finfc  intention,  but^nevertheless^  by  being  held  in<oontaat.fbr 
tbm:dliyaby  the  satnres,  diey  acquired  a  fixed  diogree  of  ap- 
psnaimstJePywhsBhleft  oidy  a  narrow  line  to  be  healed  by  gta»> 
nulatbnsy  and  afler  the  oura  was  completed  tfaa  doatria  wast 
soseoaily  lacgoP  than  would  have  remained  had  the  healing  bee»i 
aooompUihed  by  the  first  intention*    This  is  an  advantsga 
irilieh»I  h<iv0  fwiuently  found  from  sotnres  in  ppemtions  gmng. 
risetalbrge  flap-wounds,  and  which  leadli  m^  in  almost^  all. 
stidi  eases^to  their  adoption.    I  haye  had  occasion  paitionlailf: 
to  notice  such  effect  in  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  thig^  whidk 
I  ptf  fonned  for  a  laige  incurable  ulcer  of  the  leg,  hot  after 
wihich'  the  patient  died  within  a  fortnight  of  inflamraatiim  of  thai 
veins  of  the  limb.    In  this  case,  which  had  been  treated' by  an* 
tans,  I  remarked  that,  although  no  primary  unkm  had  takeUi 
plape^.tbe  flaps  had  aa|uired  such  a  firm  d^^ree  of  q^proxima-; 
tioa  over  the  fiioe  of  die  stump,  as  to  hold  their  gprauad  after 
death,  and  evea  to  quing  towards  each  other^  when  let  kNMH^i 
after  beintg.held  forcibly  asunder. 

Sly  objeot,  however,  in  noticing  this  case;  has  nofcso  modi; 
rafeeewpe  to  these  latter  oincumstsnces^  as  to  make  it  serve  w 
iUttitration  of  the  value  of  ex)beiisioniand>steadiness  of  posbna 
ia  weeding  ofi*!exlreme  sufierings,  even  in  die  most  aggmvatsdi 
formaof  fractures  of  the  eiKtremities. .  F^r, .the  xamarkable  ab« 
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of  paialul  or  otker  dittresauig  9fmptoa»  ip  this  individual 
vm&,  tOfevMirj  one  who  saw  hinii  amatter  ofastODiflhment  T 
flboold  moark  j  inthis  pkoa,  that  the  third  fracture,  or  that  tiear 
the  ankle^  was  only  disoovered  in  the  exaaodnation  of  the  limb 
irfter  ila  removal:  fiom  the  body. 

Came  UI.^ — Bartholomew  North,  astat  36,  admitted  on  the 
i3th  Majqch,  1634,  witti  fracture  of  the  fibula,  about  thrse  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  above  the  anUa  The  injury  was  caused  by  the 
bending  outwards  of  the- joint  in  wrestling,  and  was  remarkable 
in  exhibiting  an  extremely  sharp  projection  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment, which  gave  the  qypeaiance  as  if  a  pointed  nail  were  press- 
ing ttom  within  against  the  integnments,  and  which  rubbed 
along,  the  sur&oe  at  every  movement  of  the  joint  No  degree 
of  pressure  had  any  efiect  in  replacing  the  fragment ;  indeedao 
much  pain  was  produced  by  the  least  touch  against  the  projeo* 
tion,  that  no  attempts  at  replacing  or  keeping  it  right  by  any 
manipulation  of  this  kind  could  be  made.  Steadiness  of  posi^ 
tion,  and  guarding  at  the  same  time,  against  any  hurtful  prea- 
sursi  by  which  sloughing  of  the  skin,  and  conversion  ^f  the  in* 
jury  from  the  state  of  a  simple  to  that  of  a  compound  fracture, 
'Vere^  Aereibra,  the  chief  indications  aimed  at  in  the  treatment. 
Tliere  was  great  swelling  and  pain,  and  blackness  from  extra- 
vasation of  Uood,  amounting  even  to  the  formation  of  vesica^ 
tioBs  {  but  no.  qaisms,  as  may  be  observed  generally  in  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  and  as  deserves  particularly  to  be  noticed  in  this 
case  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  complicated  character,  in  il- 
Inatration  of  the  views  taken  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper 
respecting  the  cause  of  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  in  frac- 
tures of  the  extremities.  Day  after  day  we  dreaded  to- find  an 
openiog  in  the  d^in,  which  was  so  thinned  as  nearly  to  permit 
the  bone  to  be  seen  through  itj  but  we  were  pleased  in  observ* 
ingy  that  after  about  a  fortnight's  apprehensions  the  prominence 
became  less  threatening,  and  finally  sank  down,  without  being 
attended  with  farther  inconvenience.  The  joint,  however,  for 
9$,  lor  ^gltf.  months  remained  weak>  teuder,  and  awoU^*    In 
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case  No.  VI.,  to  be  hereafter  noticed^  wherein  there  was  a  like 
projection  of  a  spiculated  bone,  a  similar  escape  from  the  con- 
version of  a  simple  to  a  compound  fracture,  was  eflfected  by  at* 
tention  to  a  particular  line  of  treatment. 

Case  IV.— John  Probart,  astat  53,  admitted  with  fracture  of 
the  right  tibia  and  fibula,  between  the  lower  and  middle  thirds 
of  the  leg,  produced  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  piece  of  timber 
against  the  limb.    Brought  in  within  an  hour.     The  leg  was 
slightly  shortened,  and  in  the  ascent  of  the  lower  fragment  be- 
yond the  upper,  a  piece  of  skin  was  tucked  in  between  the 
bones,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  wound  in  the  intego- 
ments.    By  extension  the  bones  admitted  of  being  restored  to 
their  natural  place,  and  by  the  same  eflfbrt  the  puckering  of  the 
skin  was  made  to  disappear;  but  both  these  concUtions recurred 
the  moment  the  extension  was  discontinued.    The  pressure  of 
tiie  end  of  the  upper  fragment  against  the  inner  surface  of  the 
integuments,  in  the  shortened  state  of  the  limb,  threatened  the 
production  of  an  opening  in  that  texture,  and  a  consequent  con- 
version of  the  simple  into  a  compound  fracture ;  and  it  became 
necessary,  on  this  account,  in  the  treatment  of  the  case^  to  exert, 
from  the  very  onset,  permanent  extension.    This  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  accordingly  at  once  put  in  force,  and  from  first  to  last, 
the  limb  never  winced  from  a  spasm,  the  fracture  gave  no  pain, 
and  the  inflammation  which  followed  scarcely  deserved  the 
name.     Moreover,  the  patient  made  no  complunt  of  uneasiness 
from  the  position  which  he  was  obliged  so  long  to  maintain,  nor 
of  inconvenience  from  the  apparatus  of  extension  applied  on  his 
limb.    About  the  end  of  the  third  week  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  some  family  matters^  to  be  removed  to  his  home ;  and 
although  he  accidentally  sustained  a  fistU  during  his  absence 
from  hospital,  union  was  accomplished  on  his  return  in  the  ordi- 
nary time. 

Case  V. — Richard  Gaffhey^  setat.  18,  was  admitted  inta 
hospital  September  5,  1835.  On  the  preceding  evening,  while 
wrestling  for  amusement  with  a  comradcj  his  leg  was  twisted  in 
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siicu  a  manher  that  the  left  tibia  and  fibulii  were  both  broken 
abbut  two  inches  above  the  ankle  joint;  he  suffered  greatly 
during  the  night  from  pain,  tension,  and  startings,  and  when 
brought  into  hospital  the  lower  paft  of  the  injured  limb  was 
much  swollen,  and  the  ankle  joint  appeared  filled  with  blood. 
Several  large  purplish  vesications  had  formed  over  the  tumefied 
part.  The  pieces  of  broken  bone  were  in  proper  juxta-position, 
and  the  limb  had  undergone  no  shortening.  The  splints  and 
bran-pads  were  applied  on  the  limb,  with  a  foot-piece  to  steady 
the  fragments;  but  the  apparatus  for  extension  was  omitted,' 
there  being  no  occasion  for  it  as  the  limb  was  not  shorten(^d ; 
and,  fortunately,  as  the  swollen  and  vesicated  state  of  the  atikle' 
oflfered  a  complete  barrier  to  its  application.    Ordered, 

Cold  lotion,  without  intermission. 

The  same  position  of  the  limb  was  maintained  throughout  the, 
treatment,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  fever,  and 
pain  consequent  upon  effusion  into  the  ankle  joint,  not  a  soli-^ 
tary  unpleasant  symptom  arose.    From  the  secure  manner  in 
which  the  limb  was  supported  in  the  straight  position^  the  man. 
was  enabled  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  even  to  turn  on  one  or>  other 
side,  varying  his  posture  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  obviate  fatigue^ 
without  any  risk  of  deranging  the  broken  bones.     He  was  dis- 
charged on  the  23rd  of  October,  complaining  only  of  some  stiff- 
peas  and  weakness  of  the  ankle. 

Case  VI. — James  CuUen,  a  healthy  labouring  man,  about 
50  years  of  age,  admitted  March  11th,  1835.  A  few  hours, 
before  admission,  a  cart  wheel  had  passed  over  his  left  leg^ 
producing  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tibia,  and  a  simple 
one  of  the  fibula,  nearly  midway  between  the  knee  and  the  an- 
cle.  A  portion  of  bone,  about  one  inch  long,  was  loosened  by 
both  its  extremities  from  tlie  centre  of  the  tibia,  and  so  dis- 
placed,  that  the  ends  were  turned  in  a  direction  transversely  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  limb.  The  sharp  point  of  this  displaced 
fragment  projected  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  pres- 
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sing  agaifist  the  ttm,  which  at  this  spot  looked  thin  and  Vtofs, 
as  if  certaia  of  being  converted  by  slough  or  ulceration  into  a 
hoI«>  and  thereby  of  transforming  the  accident  from  a  simple  to 
1^  compound  fracture.  The  limb  was  much  shortened,  and  when 
lifted  up  in  the  hands  felt  like  a  bag  of  loose  bones.  When  al- 
lowed to  lie  without  the  application  of  any  extending  foroe>  it 
was  bowed  forward  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemii^  and  oth^ 
flexor  muscles.  The  least  disturbance  of  the  limb,  or  even  the 
motion  given  by  a  stop  in  walking  on  the  floor,  caused  pain  and 
qpasm  of  the  muscles.  The  case  threatened  badly.  The  limb 
ufas  at  once  secured  immoveably  in  the  extended  position,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  plate,  and  as  soon  as  the  dress- 
ing  was  completed,  .the  patient  beg^n  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  ease  which  had  been  given  him.  For  a  few  nights  an 
opiate  was  administered,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  were 
applied  to  the  limb.  This  patient  never,  from  the  application 
of  the  first  dressing  to  the  completion  of  the  cure,  experienced 
a  single  spasm,  he  every  morning  expressed  himself  as  having 
had  a  good  night's  rest,  and  when  questioned  closely  on  the 
point,  he  said  that  ''  sometimes  on  going  to  sleep,  but  not  al- 
ways^  he  was  reminded  of  his  broken  leg  by  some  trifling  sting 
ih  the  part,'*  which  leaves  tio  doubt^  that  had  die  limb  been  left 
in  the  flexed  position,  or  unsupported  in  any  position,  it  would 
have  been  harassed  by  spasms  of  a  much  more  aggravated  na- 
ture. The  pulse  in  this  man  did  not  at  any  time  undergo  the 
least  acceleration,  he  had  no  thirst,  no  furring  of  the  tongue,  in 
short,  no  fever.  Neither  did  the  broken  limb  become  at  aB 
twoUen,  or  exhibit  any  marks  of  inflammation.  So  much  was 
diis  the  case,  that  the  man  one  morning  asked  me,  what  per* 
haps  may  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  some  conversation 
which  he  overheard  among  the  pupils  about  his  bed,  namdy, 
^  was  I  afraid  that  there  was  too  little  inflammation  about  his 
leg  to  knit  the  bone  V* 

The  first  apparatus  and  dressings  were  not,  with  ttie  excep- 
Gon  of  a  little  occasional  tightening  of  the  straps,  as  the  1^ 
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shrank,  changed  for  three  weeks,  when  I  deemed  it  neoesserj 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  limb ;  I  then  Ibcmd  it 
exactly  as  I  had  placed  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  discover  that  the  fracture  was  still  a  simple  one. 
The  sharp  spiculum,  from  the  projection  of  which  I  appre- 
hended the  production  of  an  opening  iii  the  skin,  had  conude^ 
mbly  receded,  but  not  without  having  so  fitr  injured  the  integu- 
ments against  which  it  pressed,  as  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
that  part,  which,  however,  for  about  the  size  of  half  a  sixpence, 
stuck  as  a  dry  scab  in  the  opening  which  it  filled  up,  and  was 
not  detached  till  the  cure  was  completed.  The  bones  had  now 
altogether  lost  the  crepitus,  and  there  was  a  considerable  degree 
of  fimmesB  about  the  fracture.  The  limb  was  again  settled  up 
aa  before,  leaving  out  the  bandages  for  extension,  now  no  longer 
necessary,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  without  being  again  dis^ 
turbed  fiE>r  three  weeks  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  union 
was  found  so  complete,  as  no  longer  to  require  any  further  arti* 
ficial  support 

Certainly  no  mode  of  treatment  founded  on  any  other  prin* 
eiple  than  that  of  setting  the  fracture  at  once  in  the  straight  posi^ 
tion,  and  keeping  it  steadily  and  immoveably  so,  could  possibly,' 
in  such  an  impromising  case,  have  eflected  a  more  rapid  or  per- 
feet  cure ;  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  other  plan 
would  have  been  equally  successfuL  Any  disposition  of  the  limb 
failing  to  check  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  would  un- 
questionably have  laid  the  foundation  fbr  a  higher  degree  of  fever 
and  inflammatory  action,  and  the  almost  certain  perforation  of 
the  skin  by  the  sharp  bone  which  pressed  against  it,  thereby 
opening  up  the  (Vacture,  and  ending,  perhaps,  in  the  total  exfo- 
liation of  that  short  detached  piece,  with  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences attendant  thereon. 

Case  VIL— James  Carleton,  a^tat.  12,  admitted  on  the  8th 
of  October,  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  a  fVacture  of  both 
bones  of  the  left  leg,  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  ankle. 
The  limb  was  at  once  dressed,  according  to  my  custom,  with 
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two  long  splints  and  forresponding  bran  padp;  inflamoiatiOD  Or 
spasm  had  not  yet  set  in,  and  though  there  were  neither  inter- 
nal medicines)  nor  outward  lotions  of  any  kind  adminiateredy 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital^  the  imion 
was  completed  in  three  weeks,  without  defonnity,.and  witboQt 
the  occurrence  of  fever  or  local  pain,  or  spasm*  The  only  at* 
tention  here  paid  was  to  the  proper  and  steady  adjustment  of 
the  broken  bones. 

Case  VIII. — Baines  Deane,  a  workman  in  a  calico  factorji 
'SO  years  of  age,  on  the  evening  of  the  24tb  of  October,  in  leap- 
ing over  a  wall,  fell  and  broke  both  bones  of  his  left  leg,  a  little 
above  the  ancle.  At  a  distance  from  the  public  road,  and  una- 
ble to  make  his  melancholy  condition  known  to  the  pasaengera, 
he  endeavoured  to  crawl  along,  dragging  his  broken  limb  after, 
until  at  length,  wearied  and  in  pain,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
in  the  open  field,  and,  without  hat  or  other  outward  coveringi 
to  bear  the  inclemency  of  a  cold  and  rainy  night  When  dis« 
covered  in  the  morning,  and  brought  to  hospital,  he  was  shiver- 
ing and.  feverish;  and  the  leg  and  thigh  were  greatly  swollen 
and  livid ;  there  was  also  considerable  effusion  into  the  cavi-» 
ties  of  the  knee  and  ankle  joints ;  and  the  spasms,  which  were 
frequent  and  severe,  gave  htm  much  annoyance.  About  6fteai 
hours  elapsed  before  the  limb  could  be  dressed.  The  leg  was 
then  placed  in  the  straight  posture,  supported  by  splints  and 
pads.  In  the^course  of  the  evening,  the  fever  and  the  tension  ci 
the  limb  became  so  urgent  as  to  require  the  abstraction  of  blood 
from  .the  arm,  and  the  administration  of  an  active  purge.  Oo 
the  following  day,,  large  vesications  had  formed  all  about. the 
fracture,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  more,  nearly 
all  the  cuticle  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  was  detached,  la 
some  places  with  a  subjacent  effusion  of  yellow,*  in  others  of 
blackish  serum.  The  vesications  were  punctured  with  a  lan- 
cet, and  the  fluid  squeezed  out,  but  care  was  taken  that  no  part 
of  the  cuticle  should  be  detached :  the  limb  was  well  supported, 
so  as  not  to  yield  to  any  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles;  and 
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adtimOiiiids  ahd  ctobling  lotions  were  assiduously  admihisteredi 
After  a  -few  days^  when  the  fever  and  local  inflammation  had 
abated,' the  cold  was  discontinuedi  and  the  vesicated  part  of  the 
limb  enveloped  in  lint  smeared  with  ointment,  to  prevent  the 
drying  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  contraction  of  any  adhesion  be- 
tween it,  and  the  surrounding  bandages.  The  advantage  <tf 
this  treatment  soon  became  manifest,  for  the  patient  made  no 
complaint  of  any  sufiering  except  that  arising  from  the  pre- 
existing fever  and  inflammation.  The  cuticle  served  as  the  most 
appropriate  apfdication  to  the  denuded  cutis,  which  dried  up; 
and  formed  new  scarf-skin,  as  in  the  case  of  a  blister,  without 
the  formation  of  a  drop  of  purulent  matter,  a  result  which  i- 
scarcely  anticipated,  as  in  the  generality  of  sudi  cases  which  I 
have  witnessed,  abrasions  of  the  cuticle  have  been  followed  by 
tedious  superficial  ejLcoriations  and  ulcers,  which  embarrass  the 
the  case,  by  giving  rise  to  the  neeessity  for  a  more  frequent  re-< 
moval  of  the  splints  than  is  convenient  or  salutary.  The  union 
(November  25th)  is  already  nearly  completed,  and  the  mart 
promises  to  be  cured  in  the  ordinary  time  required  for  the  re^ 
panition  of  a  broken  leg.  r 

Case  IX. — James  Toole,  letat  38,  was  admitted  July.  11^^ 
1833,  for  a  fracture  of  the  right  femur,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  knee,  caused  by  a  heavy  beam  of  timber  fall- 
ing against  the  thigh.  The  accident  had  occurred  about  six 
hours  before  admission,  and  the  man  had  been  carried  for  a  dis* 
tance  of  seven  miles.  The  knee-joint  became  greatly  swollen 
before  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  evidently  from  synovial 
eflTusion,  as  the  patella  was  much  elevated  from  the  joint,  and 
when  pressed  on  with  the  fingers,  sank  back,  so  as  to  strike  with 
an  audible  noise  against  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  There*  was, 
however,  no  feeling  .of  pain  produced  by  this  experiment,  nei* 
ther  was  the  joint  red,  nor  impressed  with  any  of  the  othef 
qrpaptoms  of  aeute  inflammation.  The  symptomatic  fever  was 
also  of  such  a  character  as  to  oontra-indicate  the  jwesence  of  in- 
flmnmatory  action  in  the  part.     The. limb  was  placed,  on~ the 
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double-indined  plene,  and  wetled  with  cold  lotions.  In  Ihe 
ooorse  of  forty-eight  hours  a  swelling  formed  along  die  outside 
of  the  thigb»  extending  from  the  knee  to  the  trochanter.  The 
patient  could  not  bear  the  limb  to  be  touched,  and  he  was  de* 
prived  of  rest  by  distressing  spasms  which  tormented  him  on 
every  occasion  of  going  to  sleep.  The  tumour  of  the  thigh  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  direatened  suppuration,  which  was,  how- 
ever, arrested  by  leeches,  stupes,  and  antimonials.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  when  die  inflammation  of  the  thigh  had  been 
subdued,  and  when  the  swelling  of  the  knee  had  subsided,  the 
limb  was  placed  in  the  straight  posture,  and  Deaault's  splints 
applied,  gradually,  from  day  to  day,  increasing  the  extending 
force^  until  the  limb  was  brought  to  die  same  length  as  its  M» 
low.  Considerable  complaint  was  made  by  the  patient,  of  the 
inoonvnnienoe  experienced  from  the  lacs  employed  in  making 
extension;  but,  as  no  excoriation  followed  their  application, 
they  were  persevered  in,  until  at  length  the  relaxation  of  the 
extension  ceased  to  be  followed  by  shortening.  Between  die 
serendi  and  eighth  week  the  union  vras  complete,  and  in  ten 
weeks  the  man  was  discharged,  well  in  every  respect,  except  as 
eonoemed  the  knee  joint,  the  ligaments  and  odier  connecting 
leKtuies  of  which  were  so  unusually  relaxed,  as  to  allow  of  the 
dhia  being  bent  on  the  femur  in  every  direction.  The  joint 
was  so  weak  and  flexible  as  not  to  be  able,  without  the  aid  of  a 
knee  cap  or  bandage,  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and 
it  was  not  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  that  it  re- 
gained its  wonted  strength.  By  this  time,  however,  the  man 
was  completriy  well,  and  his  limbs  were  of  equal  length. 

This  case  is  instructive  in  many  respects.  It  teaches  us  that 
the  treatfiient'by  the  doable-inclined  plane  will  not  prevent 
qpasms,  and  diat  this  apparatus  does  not  act  as  an  extending 
power ;  also,  that  there  may  be  great  efiusion  into  a  joint,  in- 
dependent of  injury  or  inflammation  of  its  carity ;  and  fiirther, 
that  at  80  late  a  period  as  a  fortnight,  it  is  possible  to  elon- 
gate a  Umb  shortened  hy  overlapping  of  the  fragments.    The 
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oloDgated  and  relaxed  state  of  the  ligaments  of  tfie  knee  was> 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  the  long-contmued  forcible  extension. 

Casb  X.  M^Auley,  aetat  45,  addicted  to  frequent  ex- 

oenes  in  drinking^  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  33nd  of 
April,  1834»  with  a  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  left  thigh>  the 
oonsequence  of  a  fidl.  The  limb  was  plaosdon  a  doable^in^ 
dined  plane  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and  the  utmost 
pains  taken  to  preserve  it  in  a  proper  and  steady  positioui 
There  was  considerable  swdling  and  painful  starting  of  .the 
Iknb  for  several  duys^  These  symptoms,  however,  all  subsided^ 
but  the  patient  remained  restless  and  uneasy^  and  was  mudi  cbs« 
satisfied  with  his  position.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month  there 
was  no  sign  of  union,  and  even  Mx  weeks  ekpsed  without  any 
apparent  adfenoe  being  made  towards  a  consolidation  of  the 
fragments,  although  the  man  did  not  exhibit  any  indications  of 
derangement  in  his  general  health. 

The  limb  was  now  ptatied  in  tiie  extended  position ;  strong 
adhesive  plaster  was  applied  round  the  broken  part,  and  some 
Uue  pill  adminifltered.  A  fortnight  more  elapsed,  and  still  the 
bmkea  pieoen  a«blltted  of  motion  on  each  otiier.  At  this  pmod 
a  new  and  unexpected  affection  diowed  itsdlf,  immfely>  delirium 
tcemens^  in  a  paroxysm  of  which  the  m^o  puUed  off  the  splints> 
and  leaped  out  of  bed.  In  the  efibrt  at  standing  the  Unb 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  was  a  second  time  com* 
])lelely  bent  at  Ae  fractured  part  Having  recovered  ftom  the 
delirium,  the  patient  was  reaaoved  to  his  owb  residence  for 
dkange  of  air,  and  there,  when  he  b^^  to  hobble  about  on 
atiUs,  having  Ae  tiiigh  well  braced  with  plaster  and  bandiigB^ 
flie  anon  of  Um  fraetore  was  after  a  few  nMitha  aeitoitaplisbed. 

The  fidlnre  in  die  process  of  union  was  not»  faepe,  for  want  of 
a  phiper  apposition  in  tii6  fragments  of  the  bonee,  for  the  nato* 
ml  lengtii  and  shape  of  the  limb  was  not  deranged  i  I  conceive 
klehsve  been  the  resalt  of  the.pre&reatte  given  in  this  case  to 
tfia  p^  ^"^  treataaentby  tfm  donble^iBeSBied  pboie^  over  that 
wHmMm  the  cBlBild^  posture  and  ainiigiht  apliBts  atii  had  re* 
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Qounse  to.    The  grounds  on  wfaidi  this  opmion  is  founded  are 
stated  at  a  subsequent  page. 

The  supervention  of  that  afiection,  marked  by  all  the  symp- 
toms which  characterise  the  delirium  of  drunkards,  and  relieved 
by. the  treatment  appropriate  thereto,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
eight  weeks  from  the  time  at  which  the  man  had  totally  gi?eD 
up  ttie  use  of  ardent  liquors,  and  during  all  which  he  had  ne?er 
manifested  any  longing  for  indulgence  in  his  favourite  beverage, 
is,  I  believe,  an  unusual  occurrence;  and,  that  the  affection  un- 
der which  this  man  laboured  was  none  other  than  that  just 
stated,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  had  previousiy 
had  more  than  one  attack  of  a  similar  nature,  brought  on  bj 
excesses  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  while  in  the  hospital  he  had  no  opportunity  of  being  sup- 
plied with  such  potations. 

Case  XI. — Patrick  O'Hara,  astat  5,  an  extr^nely  hand- 
some, chubby  boy,  and  bom  of  healtfiy  parents  of  large  stature, 
was  brought  into  hospital  on  the  14th  of  January,  1834,  with 
fracture  of  the  left  tibia,  produced  by  a  fall,  in  running  to  eacape 
from  a  dog  which  frightened  him.  His  mother  stated  that  the 
opposite  leg  had  been  broken  in  the  same  place,  and  from  an 
equally  trifling  cause,  about  nine  months  before,  and  examina- 
tion proved  the  truth  of  her  statement,  for,  not  only  had  it  been 
broken,  but  bore  evidence  of  a  bad  job  in  the  reparation.  The 
recent  firacture  became  united,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed 
from  hospital  by  the  end  of  the  third  week. 

On  the  26th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  brought 
back  by  his  mother,  in  equally  apparent  good  health,  with  s 
fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  right  thigh  bone,  caused  by  a  611 
of  the  same  simple  description  as  in  the  former  instance.  From 
this  Accident  .he  recovered  as  expeditiously  and  as  oompletdy 
as  from  that  of  the  .tibia,  and  went  home  well.  -  But  we  were 
tiot  a  little  sucprised.to  Bee  him  again  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
on  the  Idth  of  August  in  the  following  year,  labouring  under  a 
Aactmn  ofthe  onfyremainmg  unbroken  long  bone:  of  his  loirer 
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extremities,  the  right  femur.    From  this  he,  in  like  manner, 
had  a  complete  convalescence,  and  Is  at  this  moment,  only 
in  his  sixth  year,  in  as  good  apparent  health,  and  of  as  full  and 
perfect  growth,  as  any  boy  of  his  age.     There  is  certainly  no- 
thing  of  moUities  ossium  in. his  frame,  his  bones  being  all 
straight  and  his  joints  fine ;  and  that  fragUitas,  if  it  be  such, 
should  be  present  at  so  juvenile  an  age,  is,  I  believe,  a  conditioil 
of  bones  which  may  iairly  be  placed  among  the  "  cases  rares.*' 
It  would  appear,  that  in  the  reparation  of  the  fractures,  the 
bones  acquired  increase  of  strength ;  for  whilst  the  lesions  have 
taken  the  round  of  all  the  long  bones  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties, in  none  of  them  has  it  as  yet  occurred  a  second  time.     I 
give  this  case  as  a  rare  one,  rather  than  that  I  consider  it  bear'- 
ing  on  the  conclusions  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
arrive. 

Case  XII. — Ellen  Kenny,  setat.  13^  was  admitted  on  the 
17th  June,  1835,  with  fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  close  be- 
neath the  lesser  trochanter.    Two  days  had  elapsed  before  she 
was  brought  to  hospital,  and  during  this  time  she  had  been 
allowed  to  He  on  the  side,  with  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position  : 
No  other  mechanical  means  had  been  used  to  bring  the  bones 
into  apposition,  or  to  preserve  them  against  being  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles :   the  girl  had  in  consequence  sutfered 
much  from  spasm ;  the  limb  was  swollen  to  more  than  dou- 
ble its  natural  size  ;   vesications  had  also  formed  on  several 
parts  of  the  skin,  and  there  was  severe  symptomatic  fever. 
The  upper  fragment,  as  is  usual  in  fracture  of  this  part,  pro- 
jected much  forward,  and  gave  to  the  thigh  a  curved  appear- 
ance.    The  same  position  as  that  in  which  she  had  lain  before 
admission  was  persevered  in,  and  under  the  use  of  refrigerat- 
ing applications,  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  inflammation 
was  efiected  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident ;  but,  nevertheless,  during  all  this  period,  a  night- 
nurse  was  obliged  to  sit  by  the  bed-side,  with  her  hand  on  the 
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broken  limb^  whicfa^  otherwise,  on  every  attenipt  to  sleep, 
awoke  tlie  patient  with  a  spasm.  On  the  moming  of  the  sixth 
day  she  was  turned  on  the  back ;  the  broken  limb  was  pulled  to 
the  same  length  as  the  j^ound  one ;  permanent  extension  was 
kept  up  by  Desault's  splint^  &Ppl|^  0°  ^^  outside  ;  a  corres- 
ponding long  splint  was  placed  along  the  inside,  and  a  short 
one  was  laid  on  the  front,  so  as  to  make  pressure  on  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  broken  bone :  long  pads  of  bran  were  in- 
terposed between  these  and  the  limb,  and  the  whole  secured 
together  by  broad  straps  and  buckles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  limb  was  subjected,  on  eyery  part,  to  modeiBte  and  uni- 
ibnn  pressure.  The  business  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
patient,  and  of  setting  the  fracture,  was  productive  of  much 
pain,  and  no  dqubt  had  the  operation  been  practised  In  the  first 
instance,  not  only  would  the  amount  of  suffering  caused  by  it 
have  been  comparatively  trifling,  but  most  probably  the  dis- 
tressing i^pasins,  and  inflammatory  swelling,  borne  during  the 
finst  five  c^yj9,  might  have  been  averti^d ;  for,  from  the  moment 
in  which  the  limb  was  settled,  as  has  been  just  described,  all 
tendency  to  deranged  action  of  the  muscles  ce^se4»  the  girl 
slept  soundly,  and  flie  tumefaction  rapidly  subsided  ;  she 
expressed  herself  as  much  more  comfortable  in  her  new  than 
in  her  old  position,  and  got  well  rapidly,  without  any  farth^ 
untoward  symptom.  She  walked  out  of  the  hospital  on  the 
20th  of  August,  without  any  appreciable  difference,  as  to  shape 
or  length,  between  the  unbroken  and  mended  limb. 

The  treatment,  by  permanent  extension,  of  fractures  of  the 
femur,  close  to  the  trochanter,  is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
which  is  usually  practised  in  such  cases ;  but  it  was  here  most 
completely  successful,  and  I  might  state  other  instances  in 
which  I  have  adopted  it  with  equal  effect.  I  might  also  men- 
tion cases  of  a'similar  kind,  in  which  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
limb  in  a  state  of  complete  flexure,  all  through  the  period  of 
healing,  was  followed  by  an  opposite  result.    . 

Cases  XIII— XIV.  Two  sailors,  Fredwek  Whitney,  and 
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William  Rochford^  about  the  same  age,  nineteen  or  twenty, 
were  bfought  into  hospital  within  a  day  of  each  other,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1834.  They  had  both  fallen  from  a  height, 
in  diflbrent  ships,  and  had  injured,  one  the  right,  the  other 
the  left  elbow.  Oh  examination,  if  was  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  injury  in  one  consisted  simply  of  a  fracture  of  the  humerus; 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  joint ;  and  that  in  the  other, 
.in  addition  to  the  same  injury  of  the  bone,  a  perpendicular 
fracture  e^tefidted  from  the  transverse  one  into  the  elbow  joint 
fn  ttie  former  case  there  was  not  much  of  local  inflammation, 
nor  constitutional  disturbance  ;  in  the  latter,  the  patient  had 
shivering,  paleness,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  vomiting,  imme- 
diately after  the  accident.  The  arm,  and  forearm  also,  became 
much'  swelled,  and  there  was  great  efTusign  into  the  joint ;  but 
hi  neither  instance  were  there  any  spasms. 

In  the  foriher  case,  cold  applications  were  found  most  ap- 
propriate, whilst  in  the  latter,  warm  stupes  gave  most  ease  to 
the  patient ;  but  after  the  local  inflammation  had  subsided, 
tliey  were  both  treated  alike,  with  the  arm  in  the  semi-flexed 
position.  The  result  was,  that  they  both  got  well  about  the 
same  time,  and  with  an  equally  perfect  use  of  the  elbow  joints. 
These  cases  have  been  all  selected  from  ambng  patients 
under  my  own  immediate  care  in  the  hospital.  Many  others,  of 
equal  interest,  have  passed  thrcfugh  the  hands  of  my  colleagues. 


Amongst*  the  synlptoms  arising  oat  of  fractures  of  the  ex- 
tremities, disturbing,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  patient,  and  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  surgeon,  are  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  injured  limb.  The  time  of  accession  of  this  dis- 
tressing symptom  is  liable  to  some  variety,  but  generally  it  ap- 
pears* in  a'few  hours.  It  is  most  severely  felt  when  the  patient 
is  falling  asleep,  causing  him  to  start  in  a  fright,  deranging  the 
broken  fragments,  and  producing  great  pain.  The  least  move- 
ment of  the  bed,  or  even  the  st6p  of  a  by-stander  on  the  floor, 
will*  often  be  productive  of  the  same  eflfect    The  period  of  the 
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dqratioQ  of  spasms  is  not  in  all  ci^s  the  same  ;  they  usually 
cease  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day^  but  sometimes  go  oa 
for  a  greater  length  of  time.  A  case  has  been  communieated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Cusack,  in  which  they  were  extremely  aevere, 
and  terminated  on  the  sixth  day,  in  the  production  of  general 
tetanus^  of  which  the  patient  lost  his  life.  Spasms  are  usually 
most  severe  when  the  inflammatory  action  runs  high ;  and  this 
latter  is  no  doubt  aggravated  by  their  presence. 

The  occurrence  of  spasms  in  a  fractured  limb  would  appear 
to  be  independent  of  any  injury  which  the  soft  parts  may  have 
sustained  from  the  accident.  The  largest  flesh  wounds  are  ex- 
eippt  from  spasms;  whilst  the  simplest  forms  of  comj^ete  irac^ 
tures,  those  freest  from  lesion  of  the  surrounding  soft  textures^ 
are  as  liable  as  any  others  to  be  attended  by  this  symptom.  A 
spasmodic  condition  of  all  the  muscles  of  a  limb  sometimes, 
it  is  true»  follows  a  trifling  wound  of  the  flesh  uncomplicated 
with  fracture  of  the  bone,  but  this  is  a  peculiar  disease,  not  ad- 
mitting of  a  coipparison  with  that  irregular  spasmodic  action 
usually  attendant  on  fractures  of  the  long  bones  of  the  extre- 
initiesj  nor  relievable  by  the  same  means. 

The  spasn^odic  contractions  of  the  muscles  surrounding  a 
broken  bone,  appear  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  the  unussal 
condition  into  which  these  organs  are  thrown  by  the  withdrawal, 
of  the  customary  support  which  they  had  received  from  the 
bone,  in  its  unimpaired  state,  aggravated  perhaps^  in  some  in- 
stances, by  the  irritation  of  the  spiculated  fragments.  But, 
that  the  former  circumstance  is  more  concerned  in  their  pro- 
ductiop  than  the  latter  may  be  considered  proved  by  the  fact, 
thfit  there  are  abundant  instances  of  fractures,  wherein  Uie  limb 
has  been  harassed  by  spasms,  without  the  presence  of  any  spi- 
culated points  to  irritate  the  muscles ;  whilst  there  are  others, 
equally  numerous,  in  which,  the  main  bone  for  the  support  of 
the  limb  remaining  entire,  the  presence  of  numerous  sharp 
fragments,  whether  of  bone  or  of  substances  equally  irritating>. 
has  excited  no  such  diseased  action.  Pointed  spicula  may,  in 
a  case  where  the  long  bones  are  broken,  aggravate  the  spasms 
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attendmt  thereon,  but  except  with  such  complication,  they  ap- 
pear to  haTe  no  power  of  originating  spasmodic  contractions. 

An  application  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  actions  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  these  organs 
are  placed  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  bone  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  support  and  fiilcnimage,  supplies  an  easy  solution  of 
the  cause  of  their  unnatural  contractions  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  points  to  the  right  method  of  prevention. 

The  actions  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  principally  regu- 
lated by  the  will ;  the  will,  nevertheless,  can  only  exert  its  in- 
fluence upon  them  as  long  as  the  fulcra  and  levers,  by  which 
the  natural  movemetits  of  the  limbs  are  accomplished,  remain 
in  perfect  order.  Let  any  of  these  levers  be  broken,  as  occurs  in 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  or  let  the  fulcrum  at  the  upper  end  of  this 
bone  be  altered,  as  by  its  dislocatiofn  from  the  femur,  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  will  over  the  motions  of  the  limb  is  destroy- 
ed. But  this  is  not  all :  the  muscles  which  retain  unimpaired, 
their  contractile  powers,  are,  by  the  fracture  or  dislocation, 
thrown  into  a  completely  new  predicament ;  a  predicament  by 
which  the  usual  fixtures  of  their  extremities  are  loosened  or 
changed,  and  by  which,  in  many  instances,  their  extremities  are 
brought  nearer  to  each  other.  The  efiect  of  such  a  diange  on 
these  excitable  organs,  is  to  induce  in  them  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  contraction,  and  which  will  only  cease  when  they  have 
been  restored  to  their  original  position,  and  furnished  with  their 
natural  points  of  resistance,  or  after  having  been  for  some  time 
accustomed  to  their  new  state,  llien,  only,  it  is,  that  the  will 
will  regain  its  natural  ascendancy  over  them,  and  the  tendency 
to  morbid  action  subside.  That  involuntary  spasmodic  action 
will  be  excited  in  muscles,  by  cutting  off  or  loosening  one  or 
other  of  their  fixed  attachments,  is  shown  by  a  variety  of  facts ; 
and,  among  others,  as  the  most  applicable  in  illustration  of  the 
present  case,  may  be  mentioned  the  instances  of  spasms  so 
commonly  witnessed  in  the  muscles  of  stumps  recently  after 
amputation.    Here  the  contractions  are  of  the  same  character. 
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and  generated  by  the  same  tMiporury  exciting  eansesy  sucii  «s 
motion  of  the  litnb^  or  desidg  asleep,  as  those  atleadent  od 
fractures  of  the  bones  oi  the  same  member ;  and  yet^  in  this 
case,  there  are  no  irritating  spicule  to  accoant  for  tbeir  produc- 
tion. 

I  have  nsentioned  the  case  of  dislototion  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance to  tliat  of  fracture,  in  producing  mt  alteration  in>  the  rela^ 
tive  position  of  the  bones  and  musclee  to  each  other,  and  tfaefe- 
by  depriving  the  will  of  its  power  over  the  actions  of  llie  latter. 
But  in  this  case  it  i»  not  usual  for  the  muscles  to  ihll  into  a 
spasmodic  state;  and  why  ?  certainly,  not  because  the  tendency 
to  suob  action  does  not  exist,  but,  simply,  because  it  is  pre- 
vented coming  into  operation  by  the  fixed  and  immoveable  con- 
dition of  the  bonesj  resisting  any  further  shortening  of  their  fi- 
bres.   Even  in  fractures  of  the  extremitiesy  circumstanced  in 
this  respect  like  dislooations,  vie.  where  the  broken  bone  is 
mechanically  prevented  from  bending  under  the  action' of  the 
muscles^  as,  for  instance/  in  fractures  of  broad  surfisices  near 
joints,  such  as  the  condyles'  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  oi*  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus^  (^e^  Cases  XIII.  XIV) ;  fracturesnear 
the  trunk  of  the  body^  where  the  weight  and  length  of  the 
limb  prevents  its  being  turned  to.  one  side  or  other  by  sudi 
agancy^as — in  the  case  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  or  humerus ; 
or  in  fcactures  of  the  extreme  parts  of  tibie  limbs,  where  one  of 
tl^e  bones  remains  unbroken,  to  act  as  a  resisting  splint  in  sup- 
port of  the  other,  as  in  fractures  of  one  of  the  bones  of  leg  or 
forearm^  X^*^<^  m}>  ^^  scarcdy  ever  hear  patients  complain  of 
startings  in  the  injuredlimb.    Neither  do:  we  find  that  in  simile 
injuries  of  the  skull,  pelvis^,  (see  the  case  of  John  Fortune  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal),  ribe^  or  sterriumi  any  snch 
symptoms  ever  follow  in  their  train,  no  qaatter  bow  conuni- 
nutedor  spiculated.    The  reason  of  the  -  absence  of  this  syii^ 
torn  in  all  such  cases  is,  without  doubt^  independent  of  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  lesion  of  the  b(»ie,  and*  solely  attributable  to 
the  intervention    of  some   mechaaicaL  support    enjoyed    by 
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the  muscles^  wliich  has  escaped  unimpaired,  notwithstanding 
the  lesion  of  the  bone,  and  which,  by  maintainitig  the  tendons 
at  fixed  distances,  thereby  prevents  the  muscles  from  fiiUing 
into  spasmodic  action.  Partial  support,  or  that  which  allows 
of  a  degree  of  motion  in  the  broken  bone  under  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  hut  which  brings  back  the  limb,  after  the  contrac* 
tion  has  ceased^  to  the  same  point  nt  which  the  spasmodic  ac- 
tion was  generated,  and  thereby  places  it  in  a  predicament  to 
induce  a  repetition  of  the  diseased  qiotioi\,  and  to  be  again  bent 
in  the  same  direction,  would  appear  to  be  worse  as  regards 
spasms,  than  no  support  at  all.  Thus,  in  fracture  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  where  the  weight  of  the  foot,  or  the  action  of  theex<* 
tensors,  restores,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  bones  after  having  been 
bent  during  the  spasm  by  the  flexor  miiscles,a  repetition  of  this 
spasmodic  a^ion  will  be  sure  to  occur  on  the  least  revival  of  the 
excitement;  whereasi,  in  fractures  of  the  patella  or  olecranon, 
and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  os  calcis^  the  loosened  tendon  of  the 
appertaining  muscle  being  drawn  by  a  permanent  state  of  con* 
traction  nearer  its  fixed  extremity,  the  occurrence  of  such  spas- 
modic exacerbations  is  seldom  to  be  witnessed. 

With  these  facts  so  fully  established,  namely,  that  no  degree 
of  injury  unless  accompanied  by  a  fracture  of  a  bone,  is  followed 
by  spasms  of  the  muscles,  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to — that  no 
fractures  of  the  bones  in  the  body,  except  those  of  the  extr^ni- 
ties,  give  rise  to  those  spasms — ^and  that^even  in  the  case  of  the 
extremities,  if  the  broken  fragments  be  naturally  so  circum- 
stanced as  not  to  admit  of  derangement  from  the  action  of  mus- 
des,  ihere  will  be  a  complete  exemption  from  unnMural  ^)asmo-* 
die  action,  an  obvious  practical  conclusion  suggests  itself,  namely, 
that  by  imitating  artificially  the  condition  adverse  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  spasms  in  either  ofthese^cases ;  vi2.  by  restoring  the 
broken  fragments  to  their  original  places,  and  retaining  them 
immoveably  in  that  predicament,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  all 
hurtful  pressure,  a  similar  exemption  from  this  harassing  symp- 
tom may  be  obtained.     Such  anticipations  are  very  plausible  in 
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theory,  and  will,  I  believe,  if  the  experiment  is  properly  made, 
be  generally  realised  in  practice.   The  cases  above  cited  aflbrd 
several  illustrations,  not  only  of  the  possibility  of  preventing,  by 
such  means,  the  occurrence  of  spasms  in  fractures  which  other- 
wise would  be  liable  to  them,  but  also  of  putting  a  sudden 
check  to  their  conthiuance  after  having  fully  set  in.     In  Case 
VIL,  admitted  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  placed  into 
proper  position  on  the  instant,  no  spasms  whatever  occurred, 
although  not  so  much  as  a  cooling  wasli  was  brought  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  mechanical  means  employed ;  in  Cases  V.  and 
VIII.  the  spasms  which  had  commenced  were  instantly  checked, 
even  during  the  presence  of  high  inflammation,  by  the  security 
given  to  the  limbs  against  motion ;  and  in  Cases  I.  and  II.— bad 
compound  fractures — the  spasms  were  suppressed  as  long  as  the 
dressings  were  kept  steadily  on  the  limb,  but  showed  them* 
selves  on  the  instant  of  their  removal.  There  are  cases,  I  admit, 
for  I  have  seen  such,  in  which  it  may  be  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  broken   ends  of  the  bone  into  apposition,  and  in 
which  the  means  eflicacious  in  obviating  spasms  under  circum- 
stances where  no  such  cohiplication  exists,  would  fail  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  result ;  but  such  occurrences  tend  rather  to  es- 
tablish my  position  than  to  subvert  it,  for  if  the  fragments  do 
not  &dmit  of  being  brought  together,  natural  support  carmot  be 
provided  for  the  muscles,  and  a  continuation  of  the  spasms  may 
be  expected.    The  case  already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  spasms 
ran  into  general  tetenus,  was  of  this  description.     The  protru- 
sion of  the  bone  into  or  through  the  muscles  in  its  vicinity,  is 
one  of  those  Conditions  whidi,  more  than  any  other,  militates 
against  the  replacement  of. the  fracture.     Mr.  Cnsack. informs 
me  that  he  has  seen  several  such  cases  in  which  reduction  coidd 
not,  by  any  force. or  manuoevre,  be  accomplished,  and  in  wUdi 
the  spasms  were  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  phonemena  of  spasms  is  the 
fain  experienced  by  patients  disabled  by  fractures  of  the  ex- 
tremities.  Accidents  of  this  nature  often  occur,  in  wUch,  from 
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tbe  reoript  of  the  injury  to  the  period  of  its  reparation,  little  or 
no  aensatioD  of  pain  is  fek  in  the  injured  part ;  but,  in  such  cases, 
it  may  be  taken  asa  pretty  general  rule  that  there  have  been  no 
spasms  of  the  muscles.  The  treatment  which  had  averted 
the  one  has  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  other.  Pain  in  an 
essential  concomitant  of  spasm  in  finactures,  and  the  pain  from 
this  cause  is  the  most  distresnng  of  any  which  such  patients 
hufe  occasion  to  complain  of.  The  mere  solution  of  oon- 
tinuity  in  a  bone  is  not,  in  itself,  necessarily  attended  with  pafai, 
for  a  limb,  is  often  broken  wiUiout  the  indi? idual  being  appriaed 
of  it  at  the  moment,  by  the  occurrence  of  any  painful  feelings 
and  the  first  intelligence  which  he  receives  of  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  injury  may  be  learned  from  his  inability  to  stand. 
Tbe  pain,  then,  attendant  on  the  first  stages  of  fractures  may, 
like  the  spasms,  be  looked  upon  as  a  non-essential  qrmp* 
torn  of  lesion  in  the  bone,  and,-  like  that  phenomenon,  more 
or  less  relievable  by  treatment  directed  properly  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  on  whidi  its  presence  depends.  1  haire 
a  notion  that  any  pain  experienced  in  simple  fractures,  tfx- 
o^  that  attendant  on  excessive  inflammatiion,  is  relievable  by 
the  same  means  as  those  whidi  succeed  in  averting  or  removing 
spasms,  and  I  always  suspect,  when  a  patient  complains  of  much 
uneasiness  after  the  fracture  has  been  set,  that  the  dressii^ 
misfit  him  in  some  way.  In  Case  VII.,  which  was  settled  up  in 
straight  pads  and  splints  immediately  after  the  accident,  no 
pain  was  felt  at  any  period  during  the  treatment,  and  in  idl  tbe 
oases  managed  in  the  same  way,  but  in  whidi  the  treatment  was 
net  undertaken  until  after  pain  had  seised  on  the  limb,  the  pa- 
tients  got  almost  instant  relief  by  the  dressings. 

The  A»a/ M^Iommoltm  and  ^eitera/^^tier  attendant  o^ 
accidents  vary  extremely  in  diflbrent  instances,  and  are  less  un* 
der  the  control  of  treatment  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
symptoms.  In  a  simple  iracture,  that  kind  of  attention  which  is 
sueoessfid  in  (rf>viating  spasms  and  other  painful  feelings  will, 
no  doubt,  contribute  much  towards  averting  any  exceto  of  in- 
•  yfou  viu.;no.  2/L      '  3  R 
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flammatoiy  action  wbtch  tfie  irritatibn  prodnced'by  tbenrmna^' 
o&erwiae^  necessarily  create.  And^  eren  m  a  case  of  odaiHM-- 
noted  fractore,  when  not  much  complicated  by  injury  of  the  soft' 
parts^  if  the  limb  be  duly  supported  and  maintained  in  a  saK- 
ciendy  easy  posture  to  avert  spasm  and  pain^  it  is  possible  tar 
the  patient  to  escape  without  inflammation  or  fefer  sufficient  to 
deserve  the  ttame9*»a  fact  which  is  wdl  iUostmted  by  the  case 
of  Cullen,  No.  VI.  There  are,  however,  numerous  ooilataal 
causes  winch  may  bring  on  severe  inflammatory  and  febrile 
i^ptoms ;  such  as  severe  injury  to  the  soft  parts,  motion  of 
the  broken  limb  after  the  accident,  exposure  to  cold,  &c.,  and, 
in  the  treatment  of  whidi,  the  surgeon  must  bring  to  his  aid  the 
usual  means  resorted  to  in  ordinary  inflammatory  wSedacma^ 
He  will  find,  however,  that  the  methods  most  suocessful  in  re- 
lieving spasms  and  pain  in  the  more  simple  oases  will  be  equally 
available,  for  the  same  purposes,  even  in  such  complicated  aoci* 
dents  as  these.  Witness  the  good  efieots  of  combinmg  the  me* 
dionical  with  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  treatment  ui  Cases  L  !!• 
VIIL  X.,  &c. 

These  cases  and  observations  being  premised,  I  proceed  to- 
apply  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  ge- 
nerally; and  in  particular  to  the  question  of  the  relative  edven- 
ttiges  of  one  kind  of  practice  over  another.  They  will,  I  hope, 
assist  in  leading  us  towards  a  conclusion  es  to  what  is  the  best* 
mode  of  preventing  early  spasms,  pain,  and  fever,  andofse* 
curing  for  the  patient,  after  the  cure,  the  most  se^nly  and  use- 
fbl  condition  of  limb — ^whether  that  of  leaving  the  bn^cenben^' 
during  the  first  days,  in  the  predicament  in  whidt  it  has  been* 
thrown  by  the  accident,  or  that  of  bringir^  abbot,  and  ^ecmag, 
by  artificial  means,  the  proper  apposition  of  the  fragments,  is 
the  more  likely  to  accomplish  these  objects.  They  sny  also^ 
enable  us  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  advantages  of  die 
flexed  and  st^ight  postures  in  the  treatment  of  sudi  acddentsi 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  advantage  whatever  is  gained  by 
leaving  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  in  any  manner  out  of  place,- 
whilst  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  such  derangement  is,  in  mfliy 
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rapeetBy  injuriooB,  The  exeusefcr  this  pradioet  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  rdmng  the  mufldes  to  prevent  or  relieve  epasms^  is 
conceived  in  error.  For,  independently  of  the  just  and  ofl-re- 
poetdd  argument,  that  in  the  act  of  relaxing  one  set  of  muscles 
for  the  purpose  of  obviating  such  an  inconvenience,  the^mtago- 
nists  of  these  muscles  are  durown  into  that  very  condition,  vis.  a 
state  <^extensioii,  which,  it  must  be  presumed,  by  hoklmg  to 
the  same  argument*  promotes  spasmodic  action,  it  is  a  fact  that 
rdasation  of  the  muscles,  having  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  con* 
iractioQ,  excites  and  promotes  stich  contraction ;  whilst,  on  die 
other  jhand,  extension  or  stretching  of  the  same  muscles  will  be 
found  the  most  likely  means  of  averting  the  spasm,  or  of  sub- 
duing  it  when  the  action  has  taken  place.  It  is,  for  instance^ 
known  to  the  expmence  of  every  one  that  in  the  spasmodic  ao-» 
tion  of  the  gastrocnemius,  which  follows  over-exertion  of  that 
mttsde,  rdief  is  sought  in  an  attempt  at  elongating  the  muscular 
fibres  by  stretcbbg  out  the  heel,  and  not,  in  encouraging  their 
contraction,  l^  pointing  downwards  the  toes.  A  person,  in 
bed,  seized  with  such  cramps,  will,  instinctively,  press  the  heel 
of  the  affected  limb  against  the  foot^board,  or  get  out  of  bed,  in 
order  more  efifectually  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  by  standi 
ing  with  the  heel  cm  the  ground.  In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that 
relaxation  of  the  muscle  is  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of 
spesm^  and  that  extensbn  constitutes  a  means  of  relieving  it 
from  &aft  state. 

The  primary  caiase  of  spasms  o(  the  muscles  in  fractures 
appears  to  be  the  loosenixi^  of  one  or  other  of  their  fixed  points 
^.  attaehment,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  by  leaving  them  in  the 
Ipoeened  st^te,  or  by  giving  one  set  of  the  muscles  a  greater  do* 
Ijree.of  nelaxation  than  another,  such  as  is  given  to  the  flexors 
by  bending  the  limb  in  their  favour,  a  check  will  be  given  to 
isvpgulavity  in  their  movenents.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  ap- 
pear^  both  from  an  exaarinatton  into  the  laws  of  muscular  con-' 
tmctiooy  and  frcHn  observations  of  the  phenomena  which  occur 
ifli.4S|}ier. oases  q[  disease  as  well  in  fractUDes,  that  the  move 
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completely  tlie  muscles  are  extended  in  lengtb^  and  aecaiadlij 
their  extremities  to  unyielding  points^  the  less  will  be  their  dis- 
position to  spasmodic  action.  A  striking  illustration  of  tlus 
point  ktely  occurred  in  our  hospital  under  the  care  of  Doctor 
Benson, 

A  young  woman,  labouring  under  white  swelliDgy  with 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  but  in  whom  the  joint 
was  to  acertain  extent  very  moveable,  on  accoont  of  a  rebaoed 
state  of  the  ligaments,  and  eflfiision  into  the  cavity,  becaioe  af- 
fected with  the  most  excrudattng  spasms  of  the  limb,  aocompa* 
nied  with  pain,  which  forced  from  her  heart-rending  scicania. 
llie  flexor  musdes  appeared  to  be  diose  most  engaged  m  tlie 
spasms,  as  the  knee,  on  every  occasion  of  starting,  was  laiaed  in 
a  bent  direction  from  the  bed.  She  sufiered  in  this  way  ibr 
nearly  three  weeks,  during  which  sleep  scaredy  ever  dosed 
her  eyes,  even  under  the  fullest  doses  of  opium ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  soporiferous  influence  of  this  medicine,  she  was 
continually  roused  at  the  instant  of  slumbering  hj  a  violent 
spasm  of  the  limb.  Neither  had  local  bleeding,  counter4irita* 
tion,  or  the  application  of  anodyne  liniments,  the  least  efl^  in 
appeasing  her  siiflferings.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
determined  to  try  tiie  experiment  of  treating  the  case  as  one  of 
firacture  attended  with  spasms.  A  tailed  bandage  was  aooord« 
in^  applied  around  the  knee  with  uniform  and  moderate  pres- 
sure, and  long  bran-pads  and  splints  were  so  adjusted  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  any  motion  in  the  joint  or  limb  ;  abstsin- 
ing  at  the  same  time  from  all  other  medicinal  treatment.  The 
practice  was  most  successful;  for,  from  the  instant  of  its  adoption, 
the  spasms  completely  subsided,  and  all  pain  ceased.  Under  a 
continuance  of  this  plan  the  patient  lay  contented  and  at  ease, 
until  anchylosis  of  the  joint  was  acoompHAed. 

That  the  relief  obtained  in  tiiis  instance  was  solely  the  le- 
sultof  the  mechanical  resistance  and  support  givm  to  the  mus- 
cles, is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  on  every  occasion  of  re- 
moving the  splints,  the  trembKi^,  flpasms^  and  pain  oi  the  luab^ 
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reinmed  Ivilh  equal  tiotenoe  ifts  before,  and  contiotied  onlil  the 
re-ad jttstnaent  of  the  artifiiaid  support,  as  t  was  noticed  to  have 
ooettfred  in  Case  I.  of  frai^ure  of  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

Connected  with  the  qoertion  of  the  relaxation  or  extension 
of  nuscles,  as  encouraging  or  preventing  spasmodic  action  in 
tlieir  fibres,  is  a  point  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
investigation^-Hianely,  the  grsat  mciease  of  bdlUy  for  contrac- 
tion given  to  the  flexor  moscles  by  bending,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
relaxing  the  limb,  and  the  proportionate  abstraction  from  the 
power  of  the  extensors  which  attends  on  such  posture :  for,  it  is  a 
welt  known  principle  in  the  mechanism  of  the  limbs,  that  the 
more^the  bones  approach  to  Aeside  of  flexion,  the  greiiter  be- 
comes the  p^wer  said  facility  of  the  muscles  to  move  them  in 
that  dii»etion,'and  that  the  power  in  the  extensors  «f  resisting 
such  contractions  «e  weakened  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
power  of  the  flexora,  on  the  levers  which  they  move,  is  at  the 
minimum  in  the  extreme  of  extension,  and  at  the  maximum  in 
the  extreme  of  flexion ;  whilst  that  of  the  extensors,  on  their  le- 
vers, is  at  the  minimum  in  the  extreme  of  flexion,  and  at  the 
maximum,  in  the  extreme  of  extension.  The  practice,  then,  of 
placing^  a  broken  limb  in  the  bent  posture  is  not  that  whijdi— ^ 
reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  muscles,  or  their  relation  to  the 
levers  which  they  mova — we  should  expect  to  be  most  success- 
ful m  averting  or  checking  spasms,  for  by  such  posture  the 
most  powerful  set  of  muscles,  the  flexors,  are  brought  into  a 
predicament  not  only  exciting  to,  but  favouring  the  energy  of 
their  coatraction;  whilst  the  less  powerful,  their  antagonists,  are 
brought,  thereby,  to  a  state  in  which  tlieir  influence,  in  coun- 
(ersetingtbe  eflfects  of  such  contractions,  is  neatly  in  the  same 
degree  weakened.  And,  of  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  we 
may. find  a  corroboration  in  the  fact,  that  the  distortions  from 
qmsm.  which  occurin  such  x»8ea  are  almost  always  to  the  side 
of  the  flexor  muscles. 

Moderate,  soft  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  fractured  limb 
i^ppeam  to  aesist.in  the  prevention-otcranipsii^tbe  longmttsdes, 
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'Oil  the  aatne  prineiple  that  proper  fixtures  for  die  attachsentof 
4beir  distal  extremities  cootribiites  to  that  effect  Sodi  pres- 
sure may  exert  its  beneficial  influence,  in  oontrpllingany  irr^- 
larity  of  action  in  the  mosdesy  by  numbing  Aeir  sennbility,  and 
ftroducing  in  them  a  oertain  amount  of  fiitigue  which  weakem 
4beir  powers  of  contiactiofi,  as  well  as  by  propping  togaAer  and 
Jbeeping  steady  the  broken  firagmentB  of  the  bone.  And,  is  it 
^ot  leuch  better,  if  the  object  can  be  gained  by  such  mennsy  to 
e4optthem  in  preference  to  the  practice  in  common  use  of  em- 
j)loyiqg  a  ouisB-teqder  to  sit  by  the  patienty  with  authority  to 
jcheck  the  painful  startioga  caused  by  the  q^aama  of  the  mni- 
4sles,  by  pressing  with  her  hand  on  the  injured  limb  ?  The  uni- 
fiirmly  good  effect  which  attends  on,  and  leads  to  the  frequent 
adoption  of  this  last-mentioned  device,  may,  in  itself,  be  re- 
garded as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  medianical  in- 
levfevence  in  suchcaaesi  and  should  lead  to  the  contrivanoe  of 
epsse  less  ei^pensivie,  and  more  trustworthy  plan  of  accon^iliflh* 
ing  the  Qlyect 

guch  beiflg  my  views  respecting  the  physiology  of  muacalar 
action,  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  extremities,  and  sudi  my 
experience  of  a  practice  founded  in  accordance  therewidi,  I 
sieed  .scarcely  say  that  I  concur  fully  in  opinion  with  the  advo- 
^ates.of  the  extended  posture,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  with 
extension.  Several  of  the  cases  which  I  have  given,  and  odien 
which  I  might  add,  show  the  efficacy  of  this  practice  in  prevent^ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  spasms,  inflammation,  and  fever;  and 
i)lhpra  go  to  prove  its  utility  even  when  circumstances  have  pre- 
sented its  adoption  until  after  the  occurrence  of  these  symp- 
4oms.  In  the  former,  i\o  such  consequences  followed  at  all,  s«sa 
vnd^.the  most  threatening  conditions;  in  the  latter,  they  mis 
^ther  altogether  checked,  or  veqr  much  mitigated  in  ssveri^i 
Crom .  Ihe  moment  of  its  appUcatbn ;  and,.in  all,  .the  Aial  jesolt 
was  most  satisfactory. 

The  aM^h^^o^'B  entertained  r^rding  .the  prejudicial 
jsBbcts  attendant  on  ^ircihle  exteQsion«  such^aa^pniiv  euoaf6n 
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sUniglring^  &c.  of  the  integnfnentB^  I  have  nearer  seen  redixed  in: 
pracfice.  The  appnratua  of  Deaault,  modified,  as  deacrHied 
hereafter,  and  represented  in  Ae  pkte,  I  have  employed,  over 
and  over  again,  without  its  being  prbductive  of  inconvenience  in^ 
any  of  the  cases,  except  in  that  of  Toole,  No.  IX.,  in  whom  ther 
extension,  although  applied  so  forcibly  as  to  give  rise  to  rekoa^* 
tion  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  was  kept  up  for  weeks  without 
the  least  abraaion  of  tfie  dun. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  connected  with  th^  ^** 
tended  position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  \awet  ex<»: 
tremities,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  beneficial  in  other  impON. 
tant  respects.  Hie  patient  becomes  soorier  reconciled  to  the* 
bed  in  this  posture  than  in  the  flexed  one ;  he  can  be  shifted' 
more  readily,  so  as  to  vary*  the  points  of  contact  betwem  his 
body  and  the  bed,  and  thereby  save  himself  from  exeoriationft 
or  sloughing  of  any  pert ;  he  can  fissume  the  sitting  posture,  and' 
maintain  it,  with  less  of  &tiguej  fbr  a  considerable  time.  A  bet* 
ter  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  lengds  and*  shape  of  the; 
broken  limb,  by  its  admitting  of  a  comparison  with  the  sound! 
one ;  the  limb  can  be  kept  more  steady ;  and  extensies^  ifnex* 
cessary,  can  be  more  readily  and  efTectually  practised. 

Many  advantages  attend  on  an  earif  and  perfect  eoaptatitef 
of  the  broken  fragments.  The  patient  will  experience  niudir 
less  pain  from  the  operation  of  setting,  in  the  firat  motnisnl» 
after  Ae  accident,  than  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and,  if  we  are 
privileged  to  form  a  conckisian  from  a  single  casei  it  is  obvious); 
from  the  success  attending  the  practice  in  that  of  Woodsi^Nai.if 
that  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  damage  from  the  exerciser 
of  a  very  considerable  force,  should  it  be  found  necessary  fi9^ 
wards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  By  leaving  the  fing* 
mentfr  out  of  their  proper  place  for  any  namber  of  dajs^  the^ 
morbid  sensibility,  generated  in  die  periosteom  by  the  super-' 
vention  of  inflammation,  aggravates  the  sufferings  attendant  on 
the  opefation  of  re«setting,  and  (he  tendency  to  spasaaodie  ac- 
tion in  Ab  muscles^  whaehbad^  perhaps,  somewhat  subsided  by 
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the  habitade  which  theae  organs  had  acquired  in  their  neir  po- 
sition,  is,  by  tiie  second  change,  kindled  anew  into  action.  The 
estremely  sensitive  state  of  the  periostenniy  under  such  circimi« 
stances,  was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  M*Cardiy,  No.  II. ,  in 
whonr  amputation  was  performed  for  a  compound  fracture  four- 
teen days  after  the  accident.  This  man,  though  he  went  through 
titkd  whole  operation  without  uttering  a  complaint,  could  not  re- 
frain from  screaming  when  the  periosteum  came  to  be  scraped 
off*  the  tibia,  which  was  done  with  a  view  of  sawing  avMiy  the 
anterior  projecting  angle  of  that  bone,  to  prevent  after- protrusion 
of  it  through  the  skin  on  the  stump.  And  that  severe  spasmodic 
action  will  also  be  the  result  of  every  attempt  at  extending  a 
fractured  limb,  after  having  lain  for  any  time  in  the  flexed  posi- 
tion, is  a  fact  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no  particnlar 
case  for  its  illustration.  But  nevertheless,  even  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  giving  rise  to  temporary  suffering  of  this  kind,  I  would 
not  be  deterred  from  the  operation,  having  often  found,  even 
after  spasms,  pain,  and  high  inflammation  had  set  in,  by  bring- 
ing the'  broken  fragments  property  together,  and  placing  them 
so  that  no  motion  could  take  place  between  them,  that  a  cbedL 
has  been  given  to  the  cramps  of  the  muscles,  and  relief  irooi 
pain  procured.  The  momentary  suffering  caused  by  such  a 
procedure  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  subsequent  eeae^  and 
good  final  result.-*- See  Cases  I.  IL  VIII.  XII.,  &c  * 

The  douUe-dnclined  fdane,  the  apparatus  in  most  common 
use  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  tfie  lower  extremities,  does 
not  appear  to  me  exempted,  in  any  considerable  degree,  from 
die  ordinary  inconveniences  attendant  on  any  other  plan  of 
tieatBsent  which  has  for  its  object  the  principle  of  relaxation  or 
flexure  of  the  limb,  whilst  it  is  almost  totally  useless  as  a  means 
eitfier  of  effecting  dongation  of  a  diortened  bone,  or  of  gint^, 
in  many  oases,  <  steady  support  to  the  member.  Besides,  it 
tibiowB  the  wei^  of  the  body  so  completely  on  one  part  of  the 
buttock,  and  by  its  bulk  and  shape  so  dieprives  the.  patient  of 
the  means  of  relievng  himself  from  such  injurious  :piessuie. 
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that  excpriation  and  sloughing  of  (he  hips  are  ftequent  ooase« 
quenees  of  its  use. 

In  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
case  in  which  all  the  indications  of  treatment  would  not  be 
more  completely  fulfilled  by  the  straight  posture,  with  soft,  la- 
teral pads  and  splints,  by  which  the  bones  can  be  retained 
ateadily  in  apposition— «xtensbn,  if  necessary,  applied — spasms 
of  the  muscles  prevented-— the  limb  and  body  shifted  about,  or 
even  turned  for  a  time  on  the  side — and  a  proper  measurement 
of  the  limb  be  made,  than  by  the  inclined  plane,  under  the  use 
of  which  fixed  extension  cannot,  to  any  amount,  be  exerted,  nor 
that  position  of  the  muscles  established  by  which  their  tendency 
to  spasmodic  action  is  subdued,  which  confines  the  body  in  a 
fixed,  uneasy  posture,  and  takes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
the  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  adjustment  in  the  frac«> 
tured  bones.  For,  respecting  the  powers  of  extension  and 
counter-extension  attributed  to  the  inclined  plane  in  fractures  of 
the  leg,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  over-stated, 
both  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the  foot  acting 
upon  the  knee  when  bent  over  the  middle  elevation  of  the 
plane,  and  as  regards  the  resistance  which  tliat  elevation  gives, 
in  case  the  foot  be  pulled  downwards  to  any  resisting  object ; 
for>  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  former  case  the  suspension  of  the 
foot  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  act  by  its  weight  in  producing  ex«- 
tension ;  and  that,  in  the  latter,  the  least  efibrt  of  the  patient—^ 
no  matter  how  well  the  apparatus  be  adjusted-^^will  advance 
the  knee  in  front  of  the  elevated  angle,  and  thereby  nullify  the 
resistance  which  it  is  supposed  to  offer  against  the  extending 
force  applied  at  the  foot.  Any  attempts,  therefore,  at  exten* 
mon  by  means  of  the  inclined  plane  are  not,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
fully  relied  upon. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  the  objections  to 
the  inclined  plane  are  even  more  numerous ;  for,  in  addition  to 
those  urged  against  its  applicability  to  injuries  of  the  bones  below 
.the  knee,  there  is  one,  which  only  requires  to  be  mentioned  to 
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faave  its  force  recognized^  namely^  the  absence  of  sniy  provisicAi 
in  its  construction  by  which  the  upper  fragment  may  be  steadied 
against  the  lower^  especially  in  cases  where  the  lesion  iri  the 
bone  has  taken  place  near  the  trochanters.  The  lower  piece, 
together  with  the  knee  arid  leg,  are  immo?eably  fixed,  whilst 
the  upper  is  left  in  such  a  predicament  that  the  least  moTement 
of  the  buttocks  bends  it  from  side  to  side,  and  rubs  and  twists 
its  broken  surface  against  that  from  whidi  it  has  heea  detaiJied, 
and  with  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  treatment  to  keep  it 
in  steady  apposition.  There  is  no  provisibn  in  ihb  inclined 
plane  by  which  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  when  bent  upon  the 
pelTis,  can  be  secured  against  the  motions  communitoted  to  it 
by  that  part,  such  as  may  be  effected  in  the  extended  posture 
by  long  splints  and  pads,  passing  up  on  the  inside  close  to  the 
perineum,  and  on  the  outside  as  far  along  the  body  as  may  be 
thought  necessary,  securingi  thereby,  all  the  parts,  so  that  in 
any  morement  which  is  made,  all  must  go  together,  as  if  they 
were  one  solid  piece.  The  failure  in  the  process  of  union, 
which  occurred  in  the  case  of  M'Auley,  No.  X.,  I  attribute 
solely  to  this  ground  of  imperfection  in  the  inclined  platie — the 
apparatus  used  in  his  case.  The  usual  objections  to  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  straight  posture  in  fractures  below  the  trochanters,  on 
account  of  the  tendency  in  the  upper  fragment  to  be  pulled  for*- 
wards  by  the  paoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  are  not  of  unirersal  ap* 
plication;  as  I  have  given  a  case,  that  of  Kenny,  No.  XII.,  ia 
which,  under  this  plan,  no  more  difficulty  attended  the  tieat^ 
ment,  and  no  more  deformity  remained  after  the  cure,  than  ia 
fractures  of  any  other  part  of  the  bone.  The  projection  fof^ 
wards  of  the  upper  piece,  so  remarkable  in  the  first  days  aftet 
the  accident,  gradually  subsided,  under  gentle  pressure  on  the 
forepart  of  the  thigh,  and  the  bones  finally  assumed  their  natu* 
ral  points  of  connexion  with  each  otiier.  By  the  adoption  of  the 
extended  posture,  with  the  aid  of  extension,  that  defonnity,  so 
common  in  fractures  of  the  thigh — permanent  erersiott  of  the 
toes,<-^and,  I  believe,  also,  that  of  shortening  of  the  limb,-«-wiH 
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be  more  probably  averted,  than  can  be  done  under  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  the  double-inclined  plane.  By  the  same 
plan,  likewise,  an  inconvenience,  of  which  patients  often  com- 
plain bitterly,  viz.  pain  and  excoriation  of  the  heel,  may,  with 
the  aid  of  a  narrow  pad  between  the  limb  and  the  bed,  a  little 
above  the  heel,  be  easily  obviated. 

These  observations  are  not,  in  any  degree,  meant  to  apply 
to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone,  in  which,  the  possi- 
bility of  osseous  union  being  very  remote,  if  not  altogether  ques- 
tionable, the  less  of  constraint  put  upon  the  patient  or  his  limb, 
80  much  the  better. 

Respecting  the  failure  of  union,  which  is  observed  to  occur 
occasionally  in  fractures  of  the  bones,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  our  knowledge  of  its  cause  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
doctrine  that  want  of  inflammatory  action  will  be  attended  with 
a  corresponding  imperfection  in  the  secretion  of  callus,  is  far 
from  being  well  established ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  ex- 
hibiting complete  absence  of  all  the  symptoms  indicative  of  in- 
flammation, it  was  that  of  CuUen,  Case  VI.,  in  whom,  from  the 
receipt  of  the  injury  to  its  final  cure,  neither  pain,  nor  swellings 
nor  cramps,  nor  fever,  at  any  time  showed  themselves :  and, 
Mvertheless,  in  this  man  the  bones,  though  badly  comminuted, 
became  united  in  the  ordinary  course.  In  a  case,  the  prepa- 
ration  of  which  was  presented,  by  Professor  Kirby,  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I  have  met  with  a  singular 
illustration  of  this  point.  An  old  woman,  from  a  fall,  sustained 
a  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  after  lying  in  hospital  for  se- 
veral months,  without  having  had  much  occasion  to  complain 
of  suffering,  the  leg  was  surrounded  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
ihe  became  enabled  to  walk  about  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  She 
did  not,  Jiowever,  long  survive  her  convalescence,  and  upon  ex- 
imiliation-oC  the  limb  after  death,  it  was  discovered,  that,  in  ad« 
dition  to  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  a  per- 
pendicular one,  four  inches  in  length,  ran  up  to  the  trochanter. 
The  transverse  lesion  exhibited  a  perfect  false  joint,  with 
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fibrous  capsule,  and  synovial  membrane,  whilst  the  portion 
detached  by  the  perpendicular  fracture  had  become  firmly  and 
universally  united  to  the  original  bone,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  the  union  must  have  been  accomplished  in  a  very 
short  period  from  the  receipt  of  the  iqjury.  The  explanatioA 
usually  given  of  the  cause  of  such  a  failure,  want  of  suflScient 
action,  will  not  hold  good  in  this  case,  as  the  action  was  fully 
competent  to  the  reparation  of  the  lateral  fracture,  thou^  it 
failed  in  the  transverse  one.  Want  oi  proper  appoaition,  and 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  motion  between  the  two  main  pieces 
of  the  bones,  were,  more  probably,  the  causes  of  non-union  at 
this  part.  In  my  own  case,  that  of  M^  Auley,  No.  X.,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  want  of  union.  Profesaor 
Kirby  has  also  stated  to  me  an  instance  of  a  middle-aged  man» 
in  whom  almost  every  long  bone  of  the  body  had  been  broken, 
at  one  time  or  other,  from  trifling  causes,  but,  notwithstanding 
what  might  be  called,  in  this  case,  great  weakness  of  the  system, 
all  these  accidents  were  repaired  with  very  little  sufliering,  and 
in  a  moderately  short  space  of  time. 

Neither  does  an  excess  of  healthy  inflammation  appear  to 
militate  in  many  cases  against  the  formation  of  healthy  callus. 
In  illustration  of  this  circumstence,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
case  of  Deane,  No.  VIII.,  in  whom,  although  the  inflammatiaQ 
and  fever  ran  so  high  as  to  require  active  depletion,  yet,  never- 
theless, the  process  of  reparation  was  not  retarded  or  rendered 
imperfect 

The  apparatus  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  ibr  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  adaptation  to 
the  principles  here  laid  down,  is  extremely  simfde  and  cheap. 
A  representetion  of  it  is  given  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this 
paper.  It  consists  of  a  tailed  bandage,  two  long  lateral  splints 
and  splint^cloth,  two  calico  bags  containing  bran,  and  bioad 
straps  with  buckles,  together  with  a  foot-board,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, lacs  of  calico  for  the  purposes  of  extension. 
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Tlie  tails  of  bondage  may  be  two  inches  and  a  half  broad^ 
and  about  two  feet  long.  They  should  be  applied  neatly  around 
the  limb,  with  due  regpird  to  tightness,  beginning  from  the  foot 
In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  whole  limb  should  be  en- 
veloped by  them.    The  application  of  this  bandage  tends  to 
steady  and  support  the  musdes,  and  if  much  inflammation  be 
present,  it  may,  when  yery  lightly  applied,  be  of  use  in  convey- 
iog  discutient  washes. .  In  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  the 
bandage  may  be  left  out,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  matter, 
and  to  permit  the  applici^tion  of  poidtices  or  dressings!,  without 
disturbing  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.    The  splints  may 
he  made  of  deal,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  their  bend- 
ing, and  varying  from  two  and  a  half,  to  three  and  ahalf 
inches  in  breadth^  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  limb  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied:  they  should  be  of  equal  breadth, 
as  otherwise  the  limb  will  turn  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  one. 
In  case  of  a  necessity  for  permanent  extension,  the  external 
splint  should  be  made  as  directed  by  Desault,  with  a  hole  and 
notch  at  either  end,  by  which  to  fasten  the  lacs,  and  it  will  be 
advantageous,  here,  to  have  this  splint  of  sufficient  length  to 
mount  well  up  along  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  higher  the 
point  to  which  the  lac  is  fastened,  the  more  effectually  wiU  the 
extension  be  exerted  in  the  axis  of  the  limb.     The  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  inner  splint  should  approach  as  near  the  peri- 
naum  as  circumstanoes  will  permit;  in  applying  it  to  males,  it 
may  go  somewhat  higher  than  in  females ;  its  lower  end  should 
be  made  to  project  exactly  to  the  same  distance  beyond  the  foot 
as  that  of  the  outer,  as  any  inequality  in  this  respect  will  be 
Ibund  to  throw  the  limb  to  the  side  of  the  shorts  one. 

The  splint^doih  should  be  about  two  yards  long,  and  of  suf- 
ficient breadth,  when  applied  transversely  under  the  leg,  to 
reach  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  inner  splint.  The  splints 
are  to  be  rolled  in  this  doth,  from  the  ends  towards  the  centre, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  sufficient  space  for  them  to  be 
turned  on  their  edges  at  the  sides  of  the  limb*  and  to  bold  be-t 
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tween  Uiem  and  it^  tfie  pads  of  bma  :  it  wOl  be  found  adfan* 
tageona  to  roll  up  4^  tplmte  in  the  dothj  so  as  to  bring  them 
nearer  eaoh^  other  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
liflib,  in  aoeopunodation  to  the  differenoe  of  its  thickness  in 
these  rsgions.  The  pads  may  eomist  of  bags  of  linen  or  calico, 
half  £lled  with  bran,  about  oneFlhird  broader  fliaD  the  spUnti^ 
and  of  suttcioot  length  to  eaitend  from  the  sole  of  the  ioot  to 
the  top  of  the  inner  tplint.  The  eitemal  maybe  somewhi^ 
Ignger  than  the  internal.  The  leg  being  held  up,  the  pads  aie 
tO(  be.arra^gsd  lengdnrise  on  the  eplinto,  and  the  bran .  which 
they:coiilain  is  to  be  apportioned  in  <|uantity,  in  diflferent  places, 
te  die  irregularities  of  the  contour  of  Ate  leg.  The  inner  edge 
oC«aoh  pad  should  be*  made  to  project  towards  its  fellow,  be- 
yand  :tfae  margin  of  the  splint,  by  which  means,  when  the  leg 
Games  to  be  (aid  on  4hem,  they  wiU  form  a  cushion  underneath 
it^  sappoited  by  the  splint  doth ;  die  outer  edge  should  be 
bfWght'  on  a  level  with  the  corresponding  margin  of  the 
spUnt  T4ielitnb,>'w6ll^xtended  by  two  assistants,  ahould  be 
nov^  laid  down,  and  the  splints  and  pads  turned  up  along  its 
iMes.  ~The  act  of  taming  up  the  spliilts  should  be  accom- 
plisbed  quickly,  as,  otherwise,  the  bran  will  gravitate  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  bags,  and  thereby  fail  in  admitting  of  proper 
adjustment.  The  space  between  the  edges  of  the  splints,  rest- 
ing Qn  the  bed,  and  held  together  by  the  splint*cloth,  should 
be  .exactly  such  as  to  allow  the  boards  to  lie  parallel  to  eadi 
other,  when  turned  up  along  the  sides  of  the  limb.  The  whole 
being  thus  properly  arranged,  they  are.  all  to  be  seemed  togettier 
by'  three  or  four  broad  straps  and  buckles. 

When- shortening  of  the  limb  requires  the-  exertion  of  en 
eloiigBting  fbree  for  its  removal,  the  application  of  ext^iaion,  on 
the  principle  recommended  by  Desault,  will  best  acoompl»h 
tte  object  But  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  excoriation  of  the 
gioin,  the  'Upper  lac  or  band  for.counter-extension  -should  be 
iHied>  in  a  bag-like  form,  with  bran,  at  the  |daoe  where  it  is 
likely  toexert  most  pressure.    The  ends  of  this  lac^ould  be 
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kmg  enough  to  be  carried  round  the  abdomen,  after  being  fas- 
tened to  the  top  of  the  splint^  as,  by  so  doing,  the  splint  will  be 
eflectually  secured  to  the  side.  In  order  that  the  extension  at 
the  lower  end  may  be  made  as  much  as  possible  in  the  line  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  draw  the 
lac  through  a  hole  or  slit  in  the  centra  of  the  foot-board,  wb'ch 
will  thereby  serve  as  a  pully  to  give  the  lac  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, before  being  turned  towards  the  &tremity  of  the  outer 
splint,  to  which  it  is  to  be  fastened.  A  piece  of  leather,  jntro* 
duoed  between  the  ankle  and  the  lac,  will  save  the  skm  from 
the  injurious  eSects  of  pressure.  The  lac  may  consist  of  a  long 
strip  of  calico,  doubled  up  several  times,  into  a  breadth  of  about 
an  inch  and  half,  and  smoothed  so  as  to  make  it  lie  flatly.  The 
mode  of  its  application  may  be  that  usually  practised  for  the  re- 
duction of  dislocations,  by  which,  extension  is  made  equally  from 
both  sides  of  the  member.  A  foot-piece,  to  support  and  steady 
the  toes,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  as  it  not  only  af- 
fords great  ease  to  the  patient,  but  contributes  to  preserve  the 
permanent  immobility  of  the  fragments.  The  application  of  it 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  simple  contrivance.  A  piece  of 
board,  the  length  of  the  foot,  may  be  propped  up  against  thq 
sole  by  means  of  a  couple  of  small  bars  of  brass  or  other  mate- 
rial passed,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  transversely  through 
holes  in  the  lateral  splints.  A  number  of  such  holes  should  be 
bored  along  the  margins  of  the  splints,  previous  to  their  appli- 
cation, into  any  of  which  the  bars  may  be  inserted,  according  to 
the  elevation  required  for  the  foot-piece.  Screws  fixed  in  the 
ends  of  the  bars  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
bars  from  slipping  out,  and  of  assisting  in  giving  steadiness  to 
the  side  splints.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  pad  between  the 
foot  aud  board  to  obviate  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  heat,  o^ 
which  the  patient  will  be  likely,  otherwise,  to  make  complaint 
In  fractures  of  the  tibia,  where  extension  is  not  called  for,  the 
lateral  splints  need  not  be  of  such  length ;  but,  in  all  cases,  they 
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should  extend  above  the  knee^  and  sufficiently  far  below  tl» 
foot  to  iadmit  of  the  application  of  the  foot- piece.  -^ 

Such  an  apparatus^  as  this,  can  be  procured  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  it  looks  neatly  when  applied ;  is  borne  without  inccHi- 
venience  by  the  patient;  and  fulfils  all  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
at  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  annexed  plat^  gives  a  representation  of  a  limb  dressed, 
in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  tibia,  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
scription above  given.  The  drawing  is  so  perfect  and  intel- 
ligible as  to  render  any  farther  explanation  of  it  unnecessary. 

It  may  be  said  by  the  advocates  of  the  flexed  position,  that  I 
have  not  given  this  plan  a  fair  trial,  that  I  have  adopted  and 
advocated  the  treatment  by  the  straight  posture,  rather  than 
fulfilled  the  object  which  I  set  out  to  accomplish — that  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them.  But  I  contend  that  such 
objection  is  not  founded  in  fact.  I  have  not,  certainly,  selected 
a  given  number  of  cases,  treated  throughout  by  one  method, 
and  placed  them  side  by  side,  with  a  corresponding  number 
treated  in  the  opposite  way.  But  I  have  given  cases,  in  which 
the  plan  by  extension  gave  instant  relief  from  suffering  and  de- 
formity, afler  the  flexed  position  had  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
same  desirable  object :  I  have  adduced  others  wherein  the  plan 
by  extension,  from  the  first,  produced  beneficial  effects,  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  by  any  mode  operating  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  relaxation  :  I  have,  finally,  endeavoured,  without  any  bias^ 
other  than  that  in  favour  of  truth,  to  determine,  from  physiological 
considerations,  the  respective  influences  of  these  two  opposite 
postures  on  the  occurrence  of  spasm  in  the  muscles,  and  de* 
rangement  in  the  fragments  of  the  broken  bone :  and,  the  con- 
clusions which  I  have  arrived  at,  appear  to  me  not  only  consis- 
tent with  the  facts  which  I  have  advanced,  but,  also,  with  good 
and  rational  practice. 
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Art.  XX. — On  Tympanitis  occurring  in  Fever,  and  the  dif» 
ferent  Modes  of  treating  it.    By  R.  J.  Graves,  M.  D. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  secretes  air  in 
abundance  during  health.  The  immediate  uses  of  this  secre- 
tion ha?e  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  nor  have  I  now  sufficient 
•pace  to  dwell  upon  this  subject ;  it  may  be  remarked,  how* 
ever,  that  the  presence  of  air  in  the  bowels  must  be  of  great  im- 
portance, both  physically  and  chemically  assisting  digestion, 
which  essentially  consists  in  the  gradual  softening  and  final 
solution  of  the  solid  food,  and  the  absorption  of  the  dissolved 
portions.  Physically  the  air  must  facilitate  the  motions  of  the 
alimentary  bolus,  keeping  the  bowel  in  a  suitable  state  of  dis- 
tention, and  being  ready  immediately  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
solid  or  fluid  contents  as  they  are  moved  about,  or  absorbed  ; 
chemically,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
acid,  a  gas  always  very  abundant  in  the  intestine,  possess  a  ^ 
remarkable  power  of  rendering  various  solids  more  readily  so- 
luble in  water,  particularly  when  these  gases  are  subjected  to 
the  eflTects  of  pressure  in  close  vessels  along  with  the  solvent 
fluid,  a  state  of  things  which  exists  also  in  the  intestines ;  an- 
other chemically  powerful  gas  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  is  sulphuretted  h}'drogen.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  canal  common  air  is  most  abundant,  in  the  lower 
the  two  other  gases  become  predominant,  a  distribution  not 
fortuitous,  but  no  doubt  designed  and  destined  to  fulfil  import- 
ant purposes.  It  appears  indeed  that  those  portions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  secrete  fluid  acids  (the  muriatic  and 
acetic)  in  abundance,  do  not  secrete  acid  gases,  while  the  re- 
maining portions  secrete  these  gases  in  greater  abundance,  so 
that  the  one  may  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  the  other. 
I  am  not  aware  that  physiologists  have  as  yet  considered  this 
subject  in  the  point  of  view  here  brought  forward,  although 
it  evidently  illustrates  many  things  connected  with  practice. 
VOL.  vui.  NO.  24.  3  T 
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Thus  I  have  remarked  frequently,  and  I  would  call  attention 
strongly  to  the  fact,  that  in  persons  labouring  under  dyspepsa, 
and  in  whom  the  derangement  appears  to  be  limited  to  the 
stomach,  the  supplementary  digestion  in  the  small  intestines 
appears  to  be  carried  on  with  great  activity.     Such  persons 
sufTer  much  immediately  after  having  taken  food ;   tbey  ex- 
perience an  oppressive  sense  of  weight  about  the  stomach,  with 
flatulence  and  distention ;  in  fact,  they  feel  exceedingly  im* 
comfortable  until  the  food  passes  into  the  duodenum,  when  the 
digestive  power  is  in  full  vigour  and  activity.    As  soon  as  this 
occurs,  the  sense  of  weight  and  distention  rapidly  disappears^ 
and  they  are  no  longer  troubled  with  flatulence.     I  have  fur- 
ther noticed,  that  such  persons  do  not  lose  flesh  or  strength, 
and  an  inspection  of  their  alvine  discharges  has  shewn  that 
every  particle  of  nutritious  principle  has  been  absorbed  and 
found  its  way  into  the  system.    This  I  have  frequently  ob^ 
served.    Persons  will  apply  for  advice  who  have  been  for  a 
long  time  labouring  under  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the 
stomach,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  emaciated,  and  are  quite 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  situations  which  require 
great  mental  and  bodily  activity.      This  shews  that  if  the 
process  of  digestion  does  not  go  on  well  in  the  stomachy  it 
must  somewhere  else.    If  in  such  cases  the  stomach  is  weak 
and  unable  to  perform  its  functions,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
digestive  tube  is  strong,  and  pours  out  the  fluids  necessary  for 
completing  the  process  with  great  energy.     Again,  we  meet 
with  many  persons  who  never  complain  of  acidity,  pain,  flatu- 
lence, or  sense  of  distention  and  weight  in  the  stomach,  and 
yet  they  are  frequently  annoyed  with  unpleasant  abdominal 
sensations;  they  have  costive  or  irregular  bowels,  diarrhoea 
tormina,  tympanitis,  fetid,  unhealthy  evacuations,  and  scanty, 
high-coloured  urine.      They  feel   uncomfortable,  not  imme<- 
diately  after  a  meal,  but  in  three  or  four  hours,  they  lose  flesh 
and  strength,  and  have  a  pale,  sallow,  unhealthy  look.     Hera 
the  dyspepsia  is  intestinal ;  the  stomach  works  well  and  per- 
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fbi'ins  ite  functions  with  vigour,  but  when  the  alimentary  mass 
enters  the  small  intestines,  it  produces  a  great  deal  of  discomfort, 
^b^ause  the  supplementary  digestion  is  deranged,  and  its  per- 
ft>rmahceattbnded  with  much  labour  and  difficulty.  In  some  casea^ 
both  diese  forms  of  dyspepsia  are  combined,  and  these  are  of 
bourse  Ae  worst;  but  they  may  exist  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  a  patient,  with  his  stomach  in  a  perfecdy  normal  and 
kealtfay  state,  may  labour  under  dyspepsia  from  derangement 
of  the  digestive  ftinctions  of  the  small  intestines,  or,  with  the 
ktter  In  a  healthy  state,  he  may  have  indigestion  from  simple 
gastric  derangement     We  have  indeed  reason  to  oondude^ 
timt  whett  organic  or  functional  disease  so  impairs  the  enei^es 
of  the  stomach  that  it  assists  but  little  in  the  performance  of 
digestion,  the  intestinal  digestion  becomes  more  intense ;  it  in 
bnly  thus  that  we  can  account  for  the  absence  of  emaciation 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  wherej 
nevertheless,  the  stomach  was  so  extensively  disorganized  ai 
totally  to  prevent  it^  taking  any  part  in  the  process  of  diges*' 
lion. 

The  preceding  remarks,  though  not  directly  connected  with| 
are  nevertheless  illustrative  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
if  being  evident  that  the  secretion  of  air  natural  to  the  mucous 
Aiembrane  of  the  intestines  during  health  may  readily  be  aug~ 
mented  in  disease,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  intestinal  tympanitisi' 
This  happens  in  all  cases  when  inflammation  or  congestion  at- 
tacks this  tissuei  an  occurrence  particularly  frequent  in  fever. 
Whett  tympanitis  takes  pldce  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  it 
invariiibly  proceeds  from  ittflammation,  and  is  usually  preceded 
hy  tenderness  and  other  equally  unequivocal  symptoms  of  in- 
fliitiimatory  bction  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  remedy 
for  this  complication  consists  in  local  blood-letting  freely  ap- 
plied, together  with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  with  con* 
tf den^Ie  doses  of  pulvis  hydrargyri  cum  cfeCa ;  all  active  ape-- 
rletlta  should  be  evoided,  but  emollient  lavements  are  often 
tmML    Wlien  tympanitis  oocufs  during  the  middle  or  later 
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stages  of  protracted  fever,  it  sometimes  is  inflammatory,  but 
more  frequently  depends  on  a  state  of  venous  congestion,  ooca- 
pying  a  considerable  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^mall  intestines,  which  consequently  becomes  gorged  with  blood, 
and  livid,  and  secretes,  among  other  morbid  matters,  a  large 
quantity  of  gases.  This  tympanitis  is  often  preceded  by  bowel 
complaint,  unaccompanied  by  abdominal  tenderness  or  pain  in 
the  first  instance,  a  state  of  things  which  may  last  one  or  several 
days  before  inflation  of  the  intestines  commences.  When  this 
occurs,  then,  if  it  proceeds  rapidly,  the  belly  becomes  painfol 
and  somewhat  tender,  on  account  of  the  sudden  distention,  and  a 
superficial  observer  is  thus  apt  to  attribute  the  tympanitis  to  ac- 
tive inflammation.  Now  as  this  state  of  things  takes  place  at  a 
period  of  great  debility,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  already 
much  exhausted,  and  when  even  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
may  be  followed  by  alarming  weakness,  it  is  evident  that  this 
tympanitis  must  be  treated  in  a  manner  difierent  fitun  that 
above  spoken  of.  In  general  it  will  be  right  to  commence  with 
the  exhibition  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  magnesia,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  rhubarb,  given  in  some  carminative  water,  sudi 
9s  aqua  menthae  viridis,  or  aqua  foeniculi ;  when  this  has  ope- 
rated, the  belly  should  be  well  stuped. and  rubbed  with  a  stimu- 
lating terebinthinate  liniment.  It  often  happens  that  after  the 
operation  of  the  rhubarb,  the  diarrhcea,  and  with  it,  the  tympa- 
nitis begins  sensibly  to  diminish,  and  then  a  little  care  will  soon 
remove  these  symptoms  altogether.  Sometimes,  however,  no 
such  improvement  follows ;  and  the  belly  continues  to  swell, 
while  the  bowel  complaint  is  unchecked.  This  is  a  dangerous 
crisis,  and  requires  the  utmost  judgment  in  its  treatment  It  is 
of  great  consequence  to  remark,  that  when  bowel  complaint  has 
preceded  intestinal  tympanitis  in  fever,  and  when,  notwithstand- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  bowel  complaint,  the  tympanitis  has 
gone  on.  increasing,  spirit  of  turpentine  will  seldom  be  of  the 
least  use,  whether  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  or  in  an  enema. 
We  must  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  look  for  some 
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remedy  different  from  those  usually  recommended,  aiid  such  a 
remedy  we  possess  in  the  acetate  of  lead.  Pathologists  are 
agreed  that  venous  congestion  and  active  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  often  be  associated 
together,  and  in  fact,  although  these  two  states  are  difierent,  and 
require  different  remedies,  yet  they  so  far  approach  each  other 
as  to  require  medicines  taken  from  among  the  class  of  anti- 
phlogistics;  the  one  requires  however  a  very  difierent  anti* 
phlogistic  from  the  other,  just  as  chronic  dysentery  must  be 
combated  by  remedies  different  from  those  suited  to  acute 
bowel. complaint  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  cure  of  congestive  tympanitis  in  fever,  where  no  bowel  com- 
plaint, or  a  very  slight  one,  has  preceded  or  accompanied  it 
But  is  spirit  of  turpentine  an  antiphlogistic  remedy  ?  I  answer, 
does  it  not  cure  certain  cases  of  iritis,  of  sciatica,  and  of  epi- 
lepsy ?  When,  however,  a  bowel  complaint  forms  a  chief  fea- 
ture in  the  patient's  state,  and  is  associated  with  tympanitis, 
then  the  acetate  of  lead  must  be  our  sheet-anchor.  I  was  first 
led  to  use  this  medicine  in  considerable  doses  in  the  latter  stages 
of  protracted  fever  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Bardsley,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  that  state  of  bowels  which  so  insi- 
diously leads  to  ulceration  .of  Peyer's  glands.  Dr.  Bardsley 
certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  the  introduction  of  this  re- 
medy, with  which  I  became  familiar  in  consequence  of  using  it 
largely  in  Asiatic  cholera,  a  disease  in  which  the  serous  dis- 
charges are  almost  invariably  preceded,  and,  when  the  patient 
recovers,  invariably  followed,  by  a  copious  secretion  of  air  into 
the  bowels.  This  it  was  which  led  me  to  observe  the  anti- 
tympanitic  properties  of  the  sugar  of  lead,  for  I  found  it  to  be  a 
remedy  not  merely  for  the  secretion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  in^ 
testines,  but  for  the  secretion  of  air  in  that  disease.  Afterwards 
analogy  led  me  to  apply  it  for  the  cure  of  tympanitis,  combined 
with  diarrhoea,  in  the  middle  or  latter  stages  of  fever,  and  I 
have  had  much  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  this  new 
application  of  the  remedy^  for  it  has  been  very  successftil  in  my 
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lia&dsk  It  may  be  well  to  observe  tbat  sugar  of  lead,  besides  its 
aslringeiity  seems  to  possess  arOiphlogistic  properties,  cither^ 
wise  we  could  scarcely  accootit  for  Us  good  efiects  in  active  he- 
tnorrbftge  aad  in  violent  action  of  the  heart,  for  which  hitter  it 
b  much  celebrated  in  France  when  given  in  large  doses.  In 
the  above  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  tympanitis,  my  chief  object 
being  to  point  out  the  ctrcumstanoes  in  vrfaich  acetate  of  lead 
itey  be  used,  I  have  omitted  noticing  many  other  remedies  and 
methods  of  treatment  as  sufficiently  known,  by  practitioners  in 
general;  among  these  probably  none  is  more  efibctixkl  tiian 
leeching  the  anus  in  inflammatory  cases,  and  .in  otf,  mercurial 
dressing  ap]^ied  over  a  veiy  large  vesicated  surface  on  tlie 
d>domen. 

As  I  have  mentioned  spirits  of  turpentine  as  a  oure  Sat 
iritis,  as  first  recommended  by  Mn  Carmichael,  it  may  be  wdl 
to  observe,  tbat  it  is  extremely  useful  when,  by  judicious  mer« 
ctfrialimtion  of  the  patient,  the  destraetive  progress  of  the  di»« 
<wsd  is  arrested)  but,  as  happens  ikot  unfrequently,  again  recom* 
mences)  notwithstanding  that  the  patient's  mouth  is  still  sore^ 
nay,  though  he  may  be  salivated.  Then  it  is,  that  spirits  of 
turpentine  often  acts  like  a  charm,  and  prevents  tiie  necessity  of 
recurring  to  mercury  a  second  time. 
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Das  Etaen-Oxyd-Hydrat,  ein  Gegengift  der  Arsenigeti  Saure. 
Von  Robert  W.  Bunsbn,  Doctor  der  Philosophies  iind  Pri- 
vat-Docent  an  der  Universitat  m  Grottingen,  und  Arnold 
A.  Bbrthold,  Doctor  der  Medizin^  der  Kaisarl^  Leopold, 
Carolin,  Academic  der  Naturforscher^  etc.,  Mitgliede.— 
Gottingen,  1834. 

Hydrated  Per -Oxide  of  Irony  an  Antidote  to  Atnenioius  Add, 
By  Robert  W.  Bunsen,!).  P.,  Private  Lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  Arnold  A.  Bbrthold,  M.  D., 
Associate  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences. — Gottin* 
gen,  1834.     Dietericn. 

''  AucuNE  antidote  reel  de  Tarsenic  n'est  encore  connu,  ainsi  ni 
le  kit,  lliuile,  le  vinaigre,  la  theriaque  recommand^s  par  le 
vulgaire,  ni  le  charbon  en  poudre  vant6  par  Bertrand,  ni  les 
infusions  adstringentes,  conseill^es  par  Chansarel^  ni'  les  sul- 
fures  alcalins  n'ont  la  vertu  specifique  ou^on  cherche  si  gra- 
tuitement  a  leur  accorder ;  en  un  mot  ce  ptienix  pharmaceutique 
est  encore  a  trouver." 

ITiis  expression,  of  one  of  the  most  distin^ished  toxicolo- 
gists  of  the  present  age,  evinces  how  much  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  subject  of  the  brochure^  of  which  we  purpose 
giving  an  account.  According  to  MM.  Bunsen  and  Berthold, 
mis  bird  of  the  wilderness  has  been  encaced,  chemical  re- 
search has  given  to  them  a  means  of  constantly  and  completely 
neutralizing  the  deadly  action  of  the  arsenic  existing  in  the  in- 
testinal tube,  by  an  agent,  which,  is  itself  not  merely  destitute 
of  injurious  power,  but  possessed  of  energies  positively  bene- 
ficial to  the  human  frame. 

In  the  world  generally,  and  we  regret  to  say,  even  in  the 
medical  profession,  there  are  very  many  persons  who  value 
scientific  discovery,  by  the  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  profit 
to  the  capital  expended ;  adherents  of  Smith  in  the  position, 
that  intellectual  labour  cannot  be  considered  aa  real  wealth,  or 
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intellectual  power,  as  beneficial  to  its  possessor :  men  wbo 
would  enumerate  Newton,  Dumas,  and  Laplace,  as  unprodnc- 
tive  consumers ;  and  reverence  Davy,  not  because  he  demon- 
strated the  nature  of  the  alcalies  and  the  relations  of  chemical 
and  electrical  attraction,  but  because  he  was  the  source  of  a  re* 
duction  of  perhaps  three  farthings  a  ton  in  the  price  of  coals,  by 
having  somewhat  diminished  the  chances  of  the  machinery  be- 
ing injured  by  explosions.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  meet  such 
objectors  on  their  own  ground,  to  show  them  that  from  the  ab- 
stract speculations  or  delicate  expeiiments  of  the  pbiloso]dier  in 
his  cabinet,  have  issued  almost  every  comfort  and  enjoyment 
that  as  civilized  and  educated  people  we  possess  ;  Uiat  the 
mighty  eneine  which  is  now  changing  the  social  position  of  every 
nation  of  the  earth,  had  its  origin,  in  the  abstract  researches  of 
Black ;  that  commerce  owes  its  really  beneficial  existence  to  the 
aggregated  intellectual  labours  of  that  host  of  abstract  inquirers 
into  truth,  who  have  given  to  us  to  understand  the  system  of 
which  we  form  a  part 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  in  thus  speaking  of  the  senti- 
ments of  such  men  we  mean  to  undervalue  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  purposes  of  common  life.  To  confer  hap]:Mne8s 
upon  his  fellow-men  is  always  the  noblest  aspiration  of  the  sage, 
and  he  does  it  the  more  efiectually  by  considering  it  to  follow 
from  the  inquiring  after  truth.  By- abstract  study  he  arms  him- 
self with  improved  implements  of  warfare,  fits  hiniself  the  bet- 
ter for  succe&sful  contest  against  the  darkening  forms  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  that  flit  around,  and  partially  obscure  the 
calmly-burning  light  of  inextinguishable  truth.  The  beneficial 
applications  oi  a  principle,  when  thus  disqovered,  follow  neces- 
sarily and  as  naturally  as  the  stability  of  ourprqud  architectural 
monuments  result  from  their  very  tendency  to  &I1.  ' 

Thus  we  find  that  until  we  apply  to  the  action  of  poisonous 
substances  the  aids  of  scientific  knowledge  of  their  history, — 
until  we  have,  by  research,  made  out  the  combinations  they  are 
capable  of  entering  into,  and  the  change  in  their  nature  thus  re- 
suiting,  we  cannot  advance  one  step  towards  the  discovery  of  a 
counter  poison ;  and  that  not  merely  are  popular  or  general 
ideas  of  their  chemical  relations  necessary  for  tnat  purpose,  but 
that  the  most  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  is  required  before 
we  come  to  a  decision.  Thus  a  want  of  scientific  knowledge 
left  the  unfortunate  victim  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  to  be.  de- 
stroyed by  milk,  by  oil,  or  water.  Imperfect  knowledge  made 
him  put  his  trust  in  charcoal  powder,  lime,  or  an  alkaline  sul- 
phuret  More  accurate  research  has  proved  the  injurious^  or 
at  least  inefficient  action  of  all  these,  and  if  it  has  cot  yet  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  real  antidote,  at  least  gives  to  us  a  means  of 
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strictly  examining  the  results  of  those  who  may  imagine  they 
have  succeeded. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  a  body  are  best  removed  by 
rendering  it  completely  insoluble ;  and  we  must  recollect  that 
the  peculiar  fluids  of  the  digestive  canal  possess  a  power  of  dis- 
solving many  bodies  insoluble  in  pure  water.    An  antidote 
must  therefore  convert  the  poison  into  a  body  insoluble  in  li* 
quids  of  such  nature  as  those  genercdly  met  with  in  the  sto« 
mach,  and  hence  the  inefficiency  of  a  sulphuret  in  preventing 
bad  effects  from  arsenic.    Lead  is  thrown  down  by  sulphuric 
acid,  in  a  form  completely  indissoluble  and  inert;  but  if  we  ap- 
ply an  alkaline  carbonate  we  obtain  a  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
out  dissolving  so  easily  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  as  actually 
to  prove  a  most  poisonous  preparation.    AnoUier  requisite  for 
the  good  performance  of  an  antidote  is,  that,  as  it  must  always 
be  exhibited  in  excess,  in  order  to  leave  as  little  chance  as  pos^ 
sible  of  any  portion  of  the  poison  remaining  unafiected,  the  an- 
tidote shall  De  of  such  nature  as  that  the  excess  may  not  iU 
self  possess  injurious  action  on  the  system.    A  third,  if  not  in-^ 
dispensable,  at  least  useful  property,  is,  that  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  antidote  shall  not  occupy  too  great  volume,  but  ratheif 
be  of  a  nature  easily  administered. 

In  seeking  on  these  principles  for  an  antidote  to  arsenious 
acid,  we  are  met  by  numerous  and  very  serious  difficulties ;  we 
have  many  combinations  insoluble  in  water,  but  so  easily  acted 
on  bv  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  in  the  intestinal  tube  they  should  be  equally  inert  In 
addition,  the  peculiar  nature  of  arsenious  acid,  being  very  slowly 
dissolved  by  tepid  fluids,  and  the  insolubility  of  3ie  material 
which  may  be  used  as  the  antidote,  retard  exceedingly  tiieir 
mutual  action.  The  old  maxim,  corpora  non  agunt  nisi  sint 
soliUa  is  not  quite  true  in  chemistry,  t>ut  it  3fet  prevails  so  far 
as  to  show  the  slowness  with  which  a  totally  insoluble  base  can 
unite  with  an  acid  only  sparingly  soluble   in  the  menstruum. 

We  shall  now  briefly  enumerate  the  principle  heads  of 
MM.  Bunsen  and  Berdioid's  work;  we  shall  give  a  statentent 
of  the  results  they  have  announced,  and  the  methods  they  pur- 
ined,  and,  finally,  compare  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted 
wi\h  those  that  have  been  cursorily  explained  above. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  even  an  alkaline  arsenite,  does  not  preci- 
*^'>^solutions  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  iron,  but 
11  '"t  add  arsenious  acid  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  there 
is  produced  a  clear  brown  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  strong 
acids,  but  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  and  arsenious  acids. 

AiM.  Bunsen  and  Berthold  analyzed  this  precipitate,  they 
found  it  to  be  composed  of,  in  100  parts, 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  24.  3  u 
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Anteniou^  9ci4»  ....  ^,73 
Peroxide  of  iron,  ....  68,28 
Water, 9,99 

Evidently  corresponding  to  a  formula  of  one  atom  of  arsenious 
acid  united  to  eight  atoms,  or  four  doqble  atoms,  of  peroxide. 
In  the  decomposition  of  acetate  of  iron  by  arsenite  of  potash,  and 
the  consequent  formation  of  this  precipitate,  the  acetic  acid  of 
eleven -twelfths  of  the  acetic  acid  of  the  acetate  decomposed  bo- 
comes  free.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  it  is  not  prro- 
duced  by  a  salt  of  iron  with  a  stronger  acid.  The  following 
passage,  as  containing  the  chemical  grounds  of  the  power  of  the 
antidote,  we  translate  entire. 

**  When  a  -solutioa  of  arsenious  acid  is  decomposed  by  freaUy 
prsetpitated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  suspended  in  water,  then  6i» 
tered  off  the  precipitate,  acidolated,  and  tested  by  a  stream  of  sul*» 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  no  trace  of  arsenious  acid  can  be  detected. 
To  precipitate  in  this  way  one  part  of  the  arsenious  acid,  a  quantity 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  will  be  required  corresponding  to  ten  or  twelve 
parts  dry.  Yet  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  a  very  perfect  separa- 
tion is  effected,  inasmuch  as  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pro* 
duces  a  mere  trace  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  the  filtered  and  aci- 
dulated liquor.  If  the  material  be  previously  heated,  or  if  the  arse* 
nious  acid  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  there  action  takes 
place  still  more  rapidly.  When  we  add  to  the  water  in  which  ths 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  is  suspended  a  few  drops  of  canstic  amtnoata, 
it  changes,  by  digestion,  even  solid,  finely  powdered,  arsenious  acid  into 
basic  arsenite  of  iron.  The  presence  of  ammonia,  of  chloridMi,  or 
other  salts,  does  not  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenious  aeUL 
These  properties  teach  us  to  recognize  in  freshly  precipitated  hjd^uA 
peroxide  of  iron,  a  body,  answering  to  all  the  demands  that  '« 

the  most  particular  chemical  point  of  view  ca^  be  made  upoc 
tidote  to  arsenic. 

*'  This  body  is  endowed  with  two  properties,  which  distin 
beyond  all  known  antidotes :  on  the  one  hand  it  appears  as  p 
insoluble,  and  therefore  without  any  action  on  the  organizat 
the  other  its  hydrated  enveloping  quality,  from  the  comme. 
fits  it  for  overcoming  the  objection,  which  the  difficult  solub 
state  of  aggregation  of  the  arsenious  acid  place  to  the  exc 
chemical  affinity.     We  have  made  many  experiments  by  an  : 
microscopic  examination  of  the  excrements  of  animals,  to  wl 
poison  had  been  given  in  the  solid  form,  mixed  with  hydrated 
iron,  and  found  that  by  the  infloence  of  the  animal  heat  a 
staltic  motion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  had  been  aU  changed 
senite  of  iron.. 

"  On  the  preparation  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  5 
add  only  a  few  words.  The  cheapest  way  to  obtain  it  conMatft 
oxydising,  by  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  pure  proto-s«lphate  of  if 
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precipitating  the  hydrateil  peroxide  by  ammonia  added  in  excess. 
The  ttitaric  acid  should  not  be  added  until  the  sulphate  of  iron  be  com- 
pletely dis^solred,  and  the  liquor  should  be  boiled  until  it  has  become 
clear.  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  by  decantation,  and  pre- 
Sefved  in  close  vessels."— pp.  18-20. 

The  authors  devote  considerable  space  to  discussing  whe^ 
tlier  experimrnts  on  animals  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  determin- 
ing the  utility  of  an  antidote;  they  then  pass  to  consider 
what  quantity  of  arsenic  could,  if  len  to  itself,  produce  death 
in  certain  animals,  and  under  this  head  are  related  several 
carious  cases  of  the  toleration  of  arsenic  in  very  large  quanti- 
tities  by  man.  They  next  prove  by  experiment,  that  an  excess  of 
the  antidote  can  do  no  harm,  and  that  the  product  of  its  action, 
the  basic  arsenite  of  iron,  has  no  influence  on  the  system.  In 
the  succeeding  section,  in  which  the  mode  of  action  of  the  ar- 
senic on  the  animal  economy  is  discussed,  we  did  not  find  any 
matters  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  being  translated.  The 
injurious  effects  are  considered,  as  being  produced  by  the 
Absorption  of  the  poison  and  its  being  brought  by  the  blood- 
current  into  contact  with  all  the  organs,  but  the  pathological 
descriptions  are  of  too  loose  a  nature  to  make  any  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge.  We  shall,  however,  deal  more 
particularly  with  the  iiilh  section,  which  treats  of  "  The 
rational  Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  ArseniousAcid" 

The  ordinary  though  incorrect  treatment  of  poisoning  by 

arsenic  consists  in  tlie  administration  of  vegetable  decoctions, 

aa  of  linseed  or  mallow,  the  giving  of  milk,  lime  water,  solution 

of  soap  warm  water,  white  of  eggs,  &c.,  together  with  the  ex- 

1%;^'  ^  hippo,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  tartar  emetic,  when 

'es  not  come  on  of  itself,  or  by  the  ingestion  of  such 

casionally  there  are  given,  so  called  antidotes,  the 

phur  or  charcoal  powder.     Of  these  means  the  ma- 

iseless  and  some  injurious ;  our  object  should  be  to 

)oison  undissolved,  whilst  by  the  use  of  soap  and 

n  drinks,  &c.  we  favour  in  every  way  its  solution. 

sion  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach  therefore  re- 

the  only  method  applicable  in  such  dases,  and  very 

3xperience  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  completely 

that  is  of  fulfilling  the  end  proposed.     Having  thus 

poorness  of  our  former  means,  we  shall  allow  oar 

>  state  tlie  advantages  of  their  proposal  in  their  own 


evil  consequences  of  the  mode  of  treating  poisoning  by 

lowed  up  to  the  present  day,  raise  to  a  high  degree  of  in- 

hydrated  oxide  of  iron  as  a  well-proved  counter- poison  to 
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arseniooB  acid,  and  it  attains  still  more  importance,  as  the 
action  which  that  substance  exerts  upon  the  animal  oiganiaatioii 
not  merely  is  uninjurious,  but  may  prove  even  most  beneficiaL 
"Whilst  it  on  the  one  hand  removes  every  trace  of  tbe  poiaon  in  aolo- 
tion  in  the  stomach  and  inteslines,  and  precipitates  it  as  aiBenite  of 
iron,  and  absolutely  prevents  the  solution  of  any  fmriher  quantity  of 
arsenic,  it  possesses  equally  the  property  of  actings  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  of  diminishing  the  absorbing  power  of  tbe  sanguinis 
ferous  and  chylous  vessels. 

<'  By  an  application  of  this  antidote,  the  vomiting,  so  much  requir- 
ed in  poisoning  by  arsenic,  as  well  as  the  continual  purging,  prodooed 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  are  rendered  quite  unneceasary.  But 
yet  it  cannot  be  considered  hurtful  when  these  evacuations  have 
come  on  either  by  themselves  or  by  drinking  innoxious  fluids.  There 
are  even  some  cases  where  gentle  vomiting  should  be  wished  for,  as 
first,  where  the  quantity  of  poison  swallowed  is  so  large  as  to  require 
very  considerable  quantities  of  antidote :  second,  where  there  ia  rea- 
son to  suppose  the  stomach  to  contain  either  vegetable  coloaring 
matter,  as  after  the  use  of  tea,  brown  or  green,  or  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, as  after  the  use  of  sulphur  or  eggs;  for  these  bodies  hare  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxide  of  iron,  and  diminish,  hy  uniting  with  a 
quantity  of  the  antidote,  the  certain  operation  on  the  poison ;  such 
an  evil  is  avoided  by  giving  the  counter- poison  in  increased  doses : 
third,  where  the  stomach  became  very  full  of  food,  about  the  time 
of  swallowing  the  poison,  so  that  it  cannot  hold  a  sufficient  quantily 
of  antidote. 

**  There  are  few  cases  in  which  vomiting  does  not  occur  befoie 
the  arrival  of  the  physician,  but  whether  such  has  been  the  case  or 
not,  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  the  administration  of  the  anti- 
dote. Should  he  not  have  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  immediately 
hy  him,  cold  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  flnids,  as  it  possesses 
less  active  powers  of  solution,  and  hest  serves  to  hold  back  the  work- 
iilg  of  the  poison  until  the  antidote  is  prepared.  The  counter-poison 
should 'he  given  continually  until  it  passes  from  the  bowels  in  com- 
hination  with  the  arsenious  acid ;  hut  if  vomiting  comes  on  the  doses 
must  be'small. 

'*  When  such  time  has  elapsed  that  the  poison  may  have  entered 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  the  antidote  should  yet  he  given  in  smaller 
doses,  and  particularly  if  the  arsenic  has  been  given  in  substance,  as 
many  undissolved  particles  may  remain  behind.  In  such  caser 
clysters  of  the  antidote  with  water  should  be  given,  in  order  to  neuta- 
lise  the  poison  contained  in  the  intestines  and  not  yet  absorbed.  'It 
can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  any  laxative  medicines  to  the  cfys- 
ters,  hut  if  it  he,  a  little  of  tbe  sulphate  of  soda  or  other  neutral  salt 
is  preferable ;  castor  oil  should  not  be  used.'' — pp.  73-79. 

''Concerning  the  form  of  the  antidote;  it  is  to  be  given  sus- 
pended in  water.  The  quantity  of  it  must  be  arranged  according 
to  that  of  the  poison  swallowed.     From  the  compositikm  of  the  ar- 
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senite  of  iron  given  before,  it  reeolts  Ihtt  3,11  parts  of  o;!iiide  of 
iron  are  necessary  to  precipitate  one  of  arsenious  acid ;  but  be  should 
commit  a  great  error,  who  wonld  conclude  from  this  composition  of  the 
salt  formed,  to  the  quantity  of  antidote.  The  almost  complete  inso* 
lubility  of  Uie  oxide  of  iron,  the  often  considerable  quantity  of  ma- 
terials in  the  stomach,  with  which  it  mixes,  and  the  moderate  de«> 
gree  of  solubility  which  arsenic  possesses,  render  it  necessary  to 
apply  a  considerable  quantity  more  than  theory  indicates.  Experi- 
ment, which  alone  can  instruct  upon  this  subject,  teaches,  that  from 
ten  to  twenty  parts  of  oxide  of  iron  as  hydrate  are  more  than  soffi* 
cient  to  change  one  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  basic  salt.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  quantity  of  poison  taken  to  be  four  drachms,  a  case  which 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  most  unintermitted  vomiting,  there 
should  only  be  required  a  few  pounds  of  water,  mixed  with  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  to  counteract  its  action.  But  since  the  amount  of 
poison  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  can  only  be  subjected  to  a  very 
longh  approximative  valuation,  so  it  is  the  birat  way  to  let  the  patient 
swaliow  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  in  as  large  quantities  as  be  is 
able.  It  should  likewise  be  applied  as  warm  as  possible,  as  thereby 
not  only  is  the  action  quicker,  but  a  smaller  quantity  sufEces.  If 
the  arsenious  acid  has  arrived  in  the  stomach  in  an  undissolved  con- 
dition, there  should  be  added  to  the  antidote  some  drops  of  caustic 
ammonia,  so  as  to  give  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  This  addition 
seems  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  arsenious  acid,  and  thus  to 
facilitate  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  upon  it."— pp.  90-92. 

In  the  above  extracts  we  have  prefetred  giving,  in  a  some-' 
what  condensed  form,  the  spirit  of  the  authors,  than  a  quite 
literal  translation.  Even  so,  we  have  far  transgressed  our 
limits  originally  marked^  and  must  very  briefly  discuss  the 
remaining  considerations.  The  work  is  concluded  by  remarks 
on  the  s}'mptoms  remaining  after  recovery  from  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  ana  those  occurring  when  the  dose  has  been  too  smaU 
to  produce  a  violent  acute  attack,  particularly  exemolified  in 
the  diseased  condition  of  workers  in  arsenic  and  kobalt  mines. 
For  them  and  the  treatment  recommended  we  must  refer  to  the 
work  itself^  which,  as  a  monograph  on  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  toxicologist 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  object  of  MM.  Bunsen  and 
Berthold  is  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  they  certainly 
bring  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment,  an  acquaintanoe  with  medi- 
cine and  chemistry  possessed  by  few.  So  far  as  their  own 
evijdence  goes,  the  success  has  been  complete,  the  chemical  rea- 
somng  is  without  a  flaw,  and  the  numerous  experiments  which 
they  mstituted  upon  animals  have  given  results  hishly  con- 
firmatory of  their  views.  But  the  very  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject ehould  miJ^e  us  require  an  unusual  weight  of  testimoiiy 
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^fore  ACcordiBg  to  it  otir  belief;  we  must  have  not  only  the 
evidence  of  tlie  proposers,  wbiofa  cannot  be  but  tinctured  by 
tfieir  hopes,  and  subjective  to  their  wishes,  but  the  experiments 
HHist  be  again  and  again  repeated  by  other  persoitis,  and  under 
other  circumstanoes.  We  know,  how,  even  amongst  the  most 
upright,  impartial,  and  honourable  men,  prejudices  will  creep 
hi,  and  they  will  become  biassed  in  favour  of  evidence  upon 
one  side ;  above  all,  in  our  own  profession,  we  know  the  burst 
6f  acclamation  with  which  a  new  medicine  is  received ;  no  matter 
what  its  properties  or  composition,  when  first  discovered  it  is  a 
panacea :  administered  for  every  disease,  people  recover,  and 
(he  cure  is  attributed  it :  after  some  time,  failures  are  remarkedy 
a  counter-current  sets,  and  the  body^  become  unfashionable,  ia 
thrown  by,  until  another  and  unprejudiced  generation  ascertaioa 
for  what  it  is  really  of  use.  This  was  the  fate  of  opum,  qui<^ 
silver,  tartar  emetio,  bark,  and  kreosote,  and  exact  observatios 
has  determined,  that  for  many  evils  even  gold  yields  no  relief. 
•  In  these  remarks  we  do  not  mean  to  throw  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  results  stated  by  the  German  authors,  their  ta- 
lents, patience,  and  seal  deserve,  and  must  receive,  the  wannest 
approbation.  We  merely  state,  that  to  establish  completely 
their  results,  it  is  necessary  that  others  should  repeat  such  trials^ 
itnd  particularly  as  in  Paris  we  have  reason  to  believe  some 
contradictory  opinions  now  prevail.  The  subject  is  one  well 
qalculated  to  afibrd  to  the  inquirer  a  rich  harvest  of  popularity 
and  fame,  and  we  trust  that  by  some  of  the  eminent  medical 
jurists  of  whom  our  city  boasts,  and  whose  chemical  knowledge 
so  well  qualifies  them  for  the  task,  the  question,  being  decided 
here,  shall  add  one  more  to  the  many  triumphs,  the  medical 
flphool  of  Dublin  has  achieved, 

RomRT  J.  ELanb. 


On  Dropsies^  connected  with  suppressed  PerspircUhn  and 
eoagulable  Urine.  By  J.  Osborne,  M.  D.  ,  President  of  the 
Kiue  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &c  &c 
London,  Sherwood,  1835,  ppw  64. 

r 

Ths  connexion  between  albuminous  urine  and  an  oi^nie 
chancy  of  the  kidpey  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bright,  and 
Dr,  Osborne's  work  must  be  very  gratifying  to  tint  distin- 
guished pathologist  and  physician,  inasmuch  as  it  records  o)m- 
nioiia  wmdi  agree  with  nis,  and  to  which  the  author,  though 
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origiiHdlj  holding  diferent  rmn,  was. led'  by  the obaervBftkm.df 
fects.  To  such  of  oar  readers  as  ha?e  not  examined  into 
these  new  doctrines,  we  may  state,  that  it  is  held  by  Dr.  Bright 
and  his  supporters,  that  a  particular  organic  change  of  the  coi<- 
tical  portion  of  die  kidney  produces  an  albuminous  urine,  and  is 
followed  by  dropsy,  and  that  for  the  cure  of  such  a  disease  re- 
medies must  be  directed  to  the  kidney  itself. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Osborne's  work  has  already  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  paper  in  this  Journal,  and  as  in  the  commencer 
ment  of  the  second  he  states  the  result  of  his  continued  expe* 
rience,  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words : 

''  On  a  fonner  occasion  I  stated  the  facts  which  i^peare4  to  Txm 
to  prove  that  albuminous  urine,  when  continuously  secreted,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Since  that 
time  1  have. continued  to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  of  observation 
as  before ;  and,  though  I  have  anxiously  sought  for  evidence,  either 
adverse  or  ft^voarable  to  this  opinion,  I  have  not  met  with  a  single 
instance  of  nrine  coagulating  in  a  constant  manner,  in  which  an  opf 
portunity  of  examination  after  death  was  afforded,  that  did  not  present 
the  disease  of  the  kidney;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  instance  of  th^ 
disease  being  found  in  the  kidney  after  death,  in  which,  on  taking  % 
specimen  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder,  it  did  not  coagulate.  On  a.re^ 
view  of  the  notes  of  all  the  fatal  cases,  I  am  also  enabled  to  state,  that 
the  extent  of  the  disease  discovered  after  death  has  been,  in  every 
instance,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  coagulation.  Thus,  when  thi^ 
urine  only  frothed  on  the  application  of  heat,  the  kidneys,  although 
gorged  with  blood,  contained  the  grey,  granulated  structure  exclu- 
sively in  the  outer  portions  of  the  cortical  substance^  and  especially 
at  the  extremities  of  the  gland ;  while  in  cases  of  complete  coagula- 
tion, the  entire  cortical  substance  was  filled,  or  rather  superseded  b^ 
the  deposition  now  mentioned,  and  the  tubuli  were  both  compressed 
and  rendered  indistinct.  In  some  of  the  cases  which  have  last  oc** 
curred,  I  have  also  to  mention  that  the  emulgent  veins  were  filled 
with  a  substaace  resembling  the  bu£Fy  coat  of  the  blood,  but  of  s  curdy 
texture. 

**  1  wished  to  pause  before  bringing  forward  this  second  part  of 

my  observations,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  effect 

of  several  remsdial  agents.     I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  this; 

disease,  which  last  year  and  in  former  years  had  been  so  frequent, 

had  now  become  comparatively  rare ;  and  consequently  a  greater  de- ' 

V  tookplace  than  I  had  anticipated.     During  this  summer  and  au- 

^n,  however,  it  has  been  nearly  as  prevalent  as  formerly.    The  fact, 

^rs  to  be,  that  chronic  as  well  as  acute  diseases  take  place  more 

tsequence  of  peculiar  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  than  from  any^ 

agency  acting  on  our  organization.     They,  like  acute  diseases, 

epidemically,  but  move,  as  it  were,  in  a  larger  cycle^  and  cannot' 
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be  ofaJMnred  in  « limited  Bpeee  of  time ;  end  hence  their  eptdemie  eht> 
ncter  has  escaped  notice.  Those  who  ImTe  the  charge  of  Uige  hoi- 
pitals  will,  however,  be  able  to  recall  to  their  recollection,  periods  in 
which  chronic  rheumatism,  dropsies,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  diarrboei, 
prevailed,  as  well  as  those  which  were  signalized  by  the  simultaneoos 
occurrence  of  acute  diseases." — pp.  21-23. 

In  the  majority  of  Dr.  Osbome*s  cases,  tbe  disease  seemed 
to  originate  from  suppressed  perspiration,  and  after  describing 
tbe  dry  and  morbid  state  ot  the  skin,  Uie  author  makes  the 
following  important  observation : 

**  Whenever  general  perspiration  came  on,  either  spontaneooslj 
or  in  consequence  of  medicine,  then  the  case  always  terminated 
favourably." 

In  the  progress  of  the  work  accurate  observations  are  given 
with  respect  to  tbe  complications  occurring  in  the  cases  ob- 
served by  the  author,  from  which  it  results,  (unfortunately  for 
tbe  doctrine  of  renal  disease  being  indicated  by  albumioous 
urine,)  that  in  most  instances  there  was  decided  complication 
with  visceral  disease,  and  in  particular  with  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes.  In  tbe  ratal  cases,  death  occurred  un- 
der a  variety  of  circumstances.  Among  these  were  some  in- 
stances of  a  low  arachnitis,  and  in  others  of  peritonitis,  both  of 
which  the  author  believes  to  be  produced  by  or  oonnected  w*^ 
the  renal  disease.  -^"'' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the  disc 
thology  of  dro|)sy ;  but  we  must  remark,  thi 
numerous  organic  changes  of  other  organs,  and 
condition  of  the  entire  system  are  admitted  to 
renal  disease,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  t 
afiection,  and  shew  that  the  albuminous  urine 
be  considered  as  resulting  from  it  alone;  thi 
done,  and  in  many  cases,  tbe  yellow  degener 
Bright,  seems  to  be  only  a  lesion  of  nutritior 
time  has  engaged  many  other  glands.     We 
utterance  to  the  aphorism  anathematized  t 
further  observations  are  required/^  but  we 
what  all  must  join  us  in,  that  further  researcl 
will  be  received  by  the  profession  gladly,  an 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  t* 
author,  must  always  command. 

In   the  section  devoted  to  treatment 
number  of  important  practical  observations 
management  or  tbe  simple  disease,  but  on  its 
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and  consequently  more  common  form.  For  tliese  we  ^hall 
refer  to  the  work  itself^  as  we  do  not  wish  to  be  piratical  as 
well  as  critical ;  but  we  must  not  omit  the  following  passage: 
After  describing  his  treatment  of  bronchitis^  Dr.  Osborne  says, 

''  Under  the  use  of  these  and  other  similar  applications,  I  have 
frequently  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  not  only  that  the  bion- 
chitis  was  at  an  end,  but  that  portions  of  emphysematous  lung  were 
restored  to  a  healthy  state.  If  asked  for  the  evidence  of  this  latter 
fact,  I  answer,  that  regions  of  the  thorax,  which  had  an  unnaturally 
clear  sound  on  percussion,  and  yet  no  audible  respiration,  or  which 
presented  the  dry  crepitus,  and  clear  sound  of  emphysema,  were, 
when  subjected  to  this  treatment,  found  gradually  to  resume  the  res- 
piratory murmur  of  health,  while  the  peculiar  dyspnoea,  characterized 
by  longer  expirations  than  inspirations,  was  at  the  same  time  re- 
moved, or  notably  diminished."*— pp.  53-54. 

To  Dr.  Osborne  then  is  due  the  merit  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  curability  of  Laennec's  emphysema  before  the  pro- 
fession. On  this  point  the  discoverer  of  the  stethoscope  speaks 
doubtingly.  After  alluding  to  the  combination  of  extravasated 
air  with  dilated  cells,  he  observes,  that  it  is  of  slight  conse- 
quence as  compared  with  the  latter  aflection,  as  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  absorption ;  whilst  we  cannot  well  see  how  either  nature 
or  art  can  remedy  the  other  morbid  change.  At  the  same  time, 
he  adds,'  that  if  the  intensity  of  the  cause  which  keeps  up  the 
habitual  distention  of  the  cells  be  diminished,  we  may  nope  that 
they  will  be  actually  lessened  in  volume. 

From  our  own  observations  we  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Os- 
borne as  to  the  fact,  that  Laennec's  emphysen^a  is  oUten  a  curable 
disease,  or  at  least  one  capable  of  great  alleviation,  for  we  pos- 
sess etndence  which  is  quite  satisfactory  of  the  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  lung  by  treatm^t,  such  as  Dr.  Osborne  has 
described.  We  may  consider  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  air  cells  in  the  same  point  of  view  that  we  look  upon  chronic 
dilatations  of  other  hollow  organs,  such  as  those  of  the  stomach, 
colon,  bladder,  and  heart.  In  these  cases  we  commonly  observe 
the  two  following  circumstances  to  occur ;  first,  that  the  cause 
of  the  dilatation  is  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  exit  of 
their  natural  contents;  and  next,  that  if  this  obstruction  be 


*  "  It  will  be  recollected  how  traumatic  emphysema  of  the  cellular  texture 
under  the  skin  is  often  absorbed  with  facility ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  em- 
physema of  the  lung,  caused  by  rupture  of  the  air  vesicles  from  violent  coughing, 
may  not,  in  like  manner,  be  absorbed^  when  once  the  coughing  has  been  stopped. 
And  yet  emphysema  has  been  considered  as  incurable,  and  no  treatmeut  beyond 
palliatives  is  usually  applied  to  it." 

VOL.  VIII.  NO.  24.  3x 
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long-oontinuedy  what  was  firBt  a  mere  dilatation  or  distention  of 
the  organ  becomes  a  combination  of  this  with  an  organic  alter- 
ation of  the  parieteS)  which  is  ia  most  cases  an  increase  of  their 
thickness  and  strength.  Hence  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mas- 
cular  fibres  of  the  stomach  when  the  pylonis,  and  of  the  bladder, 
when  the  urethra  or  prostate  is  diseased ;  of  the  colon  in 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  in 
affections  of  the  lung.  This  change  from  mere  dilatation  to 
increase  of  growth  seems  to  be  a  condition  very  unfavourable 
for  cure,  and  the  chances  of  its  production  may  be  stated  to  be 
directly  as  the  length  of  time  the  obstruction  is  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  for  we  kqow  that  in  ^e  early  periods  of  Hiese  oieehanical 
dilatations  the  removal  c^  the  oi3Btnsction  is  often  followed  by  the 
return  of  the  cavity  to  its  natoval  dimesaiona.  Applying  these 
considerations  to  the  case  of  dilatation  of  the  air  cells,  it  seems  not 
impossible  that  in  earlier  periods  the  removal  of  the  obstruction 
would  be  ibilowed  by  a  subsidence  of  the  disease ;  for  when  we 
Snqnire  into  the  causes  of  the  affection  we  find  these  be  prin- 
cipally, obstructions  to  the  free  exit  of  the  contents  of  the 
cavities;  the  viscid  mucus  and  the  turgescence  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  being  to  the  air  cells  what  pulmonary  obstruction  is 
to  the  heart  or  urethral  to  the  bladder,  and  the  distention  in 
these  cases  being  perfectly  analogous. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  better  than  by  the  insertion 
of  the  following  propositions,  which  contain  the  summary  of 
Dn  Osborne's  camions  on  dropsy  with  coagulable  urine : 

'*  1st.  That  it  is  always  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidney, 
which,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  is  marked  by  the  deposition  of  a 
greyish  strocture,  impermeable  to  iDJections>  within  tha  sabetance  of 
that  organ. 

"  2d.  That  the  suppression  of  perspiration  is  the  most  geneial 
cause  of  this  disease;  and  the  long^continued  excitement  of  the 
organ  by  spirituous  liquors,  or  diuretics,  the  next  in  order  of  fio- 
quency  and  importance. 

**  3d.  That  the  most  successful  treatment  consists  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  which  being  accomplished,  the 
disease,  if  free  from  complications,  never  fails  to  be  removed. 

"  4th.  That  bleeding  and  purgatives  are  also  suitable  remedies ; 
while  diuretics  are  either  injurious,  or,  if  remoring  the  swellings  for 
a  time,  tend  ultimately  to  cause  a  return  of  the  disease*  under  a 
more  ag^;ravated  and  intractable  form.^' 

w.  s. 
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A  practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  containing  the  Result  of 
sixteen  thousand  six  hunarea  and  fifty-four  Births^  oc- 
curring in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospitaly  during  a  Period 
of  seven  Years,  commencing  November,  1826.  By  Robert 
Collins,  M.  D.,  late  Master  of  the  Institution. 

At  length  we  congratulate  the  profession  upon  the  appearance 
of  a  work  worthy  of  that  noble  institution  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital ;  we  say  at  length,  advisedly,  for  although  no  single 
school  has  more  contributed  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
practical  midwifery  than  that  of  Dublin,  and  although  none  has 
given  rise  to  more  numerous  and  important  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  partu- 
rient women  and  young  children  are  liable,  yet  it  has  been  justly 
complained,  especially  by  foreigners,  that  the  statistical  infor- 
mation published  has  not  been  proportioned  to  the  means  so 
great  an  establishment  affords.  Doctor  Collins  states,  tliat  in 
seventy-seven  years  this  charity  has  aflbrded  relief  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  women  and  upwards ;  had  pains 
been  taken  during  the  whole  of  tliis  period  to  collect  statistical 
data,  what  a  mass  of  useful  tables  would  have  been  now  accu- 
mulated. But  let  us  not  blame  tlie  excellent  men  who  have 
occupied  successively  the  station  of  Master  to  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital ;  they  have,  wit/iout  a  single  exception,  been  most  useful 
and  diligent  cultivators  of  the  obstetrical  art,  and  have  all  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  advancement.  It  is  only  lately, — it  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  the  necessity  for  enlarging  what 
may  be  termed  the  statistics  of  practical  medicine  has  been  felt, 
and  consequently  the  omission  of  many  details  cannot  be  attri- 
buted so  much  to  the  negligence  or  inattention  of  former  Mas- 
ters, as  to  the  defective  state  of  medical  investigations  during 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  The  advantages  of  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital  have  not  been  confined  to  the  relief  aflbrded 
to  the  patients,  nor  to  the  formation  of  such  distinguished  prac- 
titioners as  its  Masters  have  invariably  been;  it  has  conferred 
other  and  numerous  benefits  on  the  public,  among  which  the 
most  important  is  the  practical  education  of  students,  who  after- 
wards, scattered  over  the  country,  are  the  means  of  carrying  into 
the  remotest  and  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  island  the  fights 
of  science,  in  a  department  of  medicine  of  all  others  the  most 
important.  By  a  wise  enactment,  both  the  Master  and  his  two 
Assistants  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  hospital,  so  that  no  time 
is  lost  in  aflbrding  aid  on  emergencies,  and  the  task  of  making 
statistical  inquiries  on  a  large  scale  and  with  accuracy  is  facili- 
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tated^  the  inquirers  being  always  on  the  spot  and  able  to  re- 
lieve each  other,  for  the  Assistants  are  always  young  men  of 
known  abilities  and  of  considerable  experience. 

As  the  statistical  part  of  Dr.  CoUins's  work  presents  most 
novel ty,  we  shall^  in  the  first  instance^  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  results  to  which  the  details  lead.  "  Of 
the  16,654  children  bom  in  the  hospital,  during  my  resi- 
dence, (says  Dr.  C.)  1121  were  still-bom;  of  these  614  were 
males."  Our  attention  must  be  here  directed  to  two  points  of 
inquiry,  viz.—lst,  the  proportion  of  still-bom  children  to  the 
whole  number  born ;  2aly,  the  relative  proportion  of  male  to 
female  still-bom  children.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  pro- 
portion obtained  from  the  data  afforded  by  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  gives  the  number  of  still-born  to  other  children  as 
1  to  27  very  nearly,  a  proportion  which  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  London,  as  given  by  Block.  The  proportion  in  Stras- 
bourgh  is  1 :  11,  Benin  I  :  20,  Vienna  1 :  24,  Stockholm  1  :  36, 
and  tne  means  of  these  cities  and  several  others  is  1  :  22.  So 
that  Dublin  exhibits  in  this  respect  a  decided  advantage ;  a  fact 
which  becomes  still  more  interesting  on  finding  that  the  pro- 
portion of  still-bom  children  in  Prussia  and  Flanders,  as  re- 
ported by  Caspar  and  Quetelet,  varies  according  as  the  births 
take  place  in  a  rural  or  in  an  urban  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  as  the  mothers  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  moral  or  physical  causes  detrimental  to  the  health. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  these  causes  are  more  numerous  and 
energetic  in  cities  tlian  in  the  country,  and  accordingly  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  proportions  of  still-born  children 
in  the  former  to  those  in  the  latter  as  20  :  38.  As  both  London 
and  Dublin  exhibit  a  mean  between  those  two  numbers,  the  ge- 
neral conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  that  these  cities  present  com- 
paratively fewer  moral  or  physical  causes  of  ill-health,  capable 
of  affecting  the  life  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  than  the  Pnissian  or 
Flemish  cities,  although  still  inferior  to  the  rural  population  of 
these  countries,  and  much  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stock- 
holm. 

The  second  point  of  inquiry  presents  results  still  more 
striking  and  interesting,  for  as  Quetelet  observes,  the  male  still- 
born children  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  female:  thus 
in  Flanders,  of  2,597  still-born,  1,517  were  males,  and  1,080 
females,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  14 :  10.  It  is  very  singular 
that  Caspar,  in  investigating  this  subject,  has  found  tliat  exactly 
the  same  proportion  obtained  in  Prussia.  In  Amsterdam  the 
result  obtainea  by  examining  twelve  years,  from  1821  to  1832 
inclusive,  gives  13  still-bom  males  to  10  females.  In  Paris  we 
have  the  proportion  of  12.2  :  10.     In  Dublin  Doctor  CoUins's 
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numbers  gives  the  proportion  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Paris,  so  that  here  we  have  an  additional  fact  corroborative  of 
those  already  brought  forward  to  prove  that  a  greater  mortality 
be/ore  birth  prevails  among  males  than  among  females ;  a 
most  curious  result,  well  calculated  to  puzzle  both  physiologists 
and  philosophers. 

If  we  can  attach  credit  to  the  returns  cited  by  Doctor 
Hawkins,  which  from  the  year  1757  to  1825  gives  the  average 
of  still-born  to  other  children  as  1 :  17,  it  is  evident  that  a  re- 
markable improvement  has  taken  place,  for  during  Doctor  Col- 
linses mastership  it  was  only  1 :  27. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
still-bom  children  vfeve first  children ;  add  to  this  the  curious 
fact,  that  puerperal  convulsions  are  much  more  frequent  in  wo- 
men with  their  first  children,  (of  85  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Col- 
lins, Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Merriman,  73  were  first  children,) 
and  it  becomes  apparent  much  greater  dangers  threaten  bodi 
mother  and  child  from  the  first  than  from  subsequent  con- 
ceptions. 

With  regard  to  puerperal  convulsions,  a  review  of  the  cases 
observed  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  has  led  to  the  follow- 
ing extremely  singular  and  totally  inexplicable  result  We  give 
Doctor  Collins's  words : 

''  There  was  but  oae  case  of  codvuIsiods  during  my  residence  in 
the  hospital,  where  the  child  presented  preternaturall}- ;  there  was 
not  one  case  with  a  preternatnral  presentation  during  Doctor  Clarke's 
residence,  and  Doctor  Labatt  has  stated  the  same  fact,  in  his  lectures 
while  Master  of  the  Hospital.  In  these  three  di£Ferent  periods  there 
were  48,379  women  delivered ;  so  that  from  this  we  may  infer,  where 
the  presentation  is  preternatural,  there  is  little  cause  to  dread  the 
attack. 

**  This  fact  might  be  brought  forward  to  support  the  opinion,  that 
puerperal  convulsions  were  caused  by  the  irritation  produced  in  the  di- 
latation of  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  we  not  unfrequently  find  patients  attacked  when  the  os  uteri  is 
completely  dilated,  and  all  the  soft  parts  relaxed.  I  conceive  we  are 
quite  ignorant  as  yet  of  what  the  cause  may  be ;  nor  could  I  ever 
find,  on  dissection,  any  appearance  to  enable  me  to  even  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  subject." — pp.  200-201. 

Here  seems  some  connexion  between  preternatural  presen- 
tations and  an  immunity  from  puerperal  convulsions;  and,  ne- 
vertheless, it  appears  that  convulsions  occur  much  more  fre- 
quently with  first  children,  among  whom,  on  the  other  hand^ 
preternatural  presentations  are  unusually  frequent,  for  they 
amount  to  three-eighths  of  the  whole  number  observed. 

First  conceptions  then  are  much  more  productive  of  stiU- 
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born  children,  of  pretematvral  presentations,  and  of  puerperal 
conindsions,  than  are  subsequent  conceptions. 

But  Doctor  Collins's  tables  still  further  swell  this  catalogue 
ofeyils  attending  first  pregnancies,  as  at  pages  172  and  196  we 
find  that  the  proportions  ofhapmorrhages  subsequent  to  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  proportion  of  retentions  of  the  pla- 
centa, are  much  greater  in  first  than  in  subsequent  pregnancies  ; 
while  at  page  305  we  find  that  the  only  set-off  against  this 
list  of  dangers  is  a  supposed  comparative  immunity  from  rupture 
of  the  vagma  and  uterus,  an  immunity,  however,  which  Doctor 
Collins  cannot  confirm  by  his  experience. 

All  this  leads  us  to  infer,  a  priori,  that  comparatively  more 
mothers  must  perish  in  the  first,  than  in  any  subsequent  ac- 
couchement, and  a  reference  to  the  table  of  deaths  confirms  this 
inference,  for  we  find  that  of  164  deaths,  86  were  of  mothers 
giving  birth  to  a  first  child.  Tliis  proportion  much  exceeds 
that  of  the  number  of  first-bearing  to  the  whole  number  of  wo- 
men>  for  of  the  16,414  delivered,  4,969  gave  birth  to  first  chil- 
dren, which  consequently  amount  to  more  than  a  quarter,  and 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  number,  or  about  three-tenths ; 
whereas  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  one-half.  We  beg 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  absolutely  greater 
mortality  of  mothers  in  the  first  than  in  any  subsecjuent  ac- 
coucbement,  for  it  proves  that  the  vulgar  opinion  on  this  subject 
IS  well-founded,  although,  no  doubt,  the  real  excess  of  deaths 
amon^  mothers  of  first  children  is  much  exaggerated,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  few  people  are  aware  that  ofcdl  the 
women  annually  brought  to  bed  in  any  city,  or  country,  so 
great  a  proportion  as  betu^ee^i  one  fourth  ana  one-third  are  al- 
UHim  oj first  children  ! 

We  regret  that  Doctor  Collins  affords  us  no  data  for  judging 
whether  the  proportion  of  still-bom  children  is  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer  in  Dublin,  as  in  Flanders  and  in  Prussia.  It  is 
probable  the  greater  mildness  of  our  winters  would  make  the 
diflference  between  the  two  seasons  very  trifling. 

Doctor  Caspar  has  shown  that  the  number  of  the  still- bom 
is  about  doubled  among  illegitimate  children  as  compared  with 
legitimate;  a  very  curious  fkct,  but  one  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  numerous  causes  of  anxiety  attending  tlie 
period  of  pregnancy  aa^or\g  the  mothers  of  the  former  class.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Doctor  Collins  could  not,  from  the  na- 
ture and  regulations  of  the  institution  over  which  be  presided, 
make  the  inquiries,  necessary  to  elicit  information  ou  this  sub- 

jfiQt. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  connected  with  still-born 
children,  is  the  great  number  that  are  putrid  when  born.  Thus 
of  the  1121  above  referred  to,  527  were  putrid,  a  proportion 
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much  exceeding  that  which  our  notiooB  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  living  organs  would  have  led  us  to  expect,  and,  inaeed, 
nothing  short  of  the  absolute  and  direct  testimony  of  Doctor 
Collins  could  induce  us  to  rely  upon  its  accuracy,  tlow  does 
it  happen,  that  an  organ  so  delicate  in  its  sensibility  as  the 
pregnant  womb,  does  not  immediately  feel  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  and  that  with  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  secure  its 
speedy  expulsion  ?  The  connexion  between  the  living  foetus  and 
the  womb,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  so  extensive,  so  far  as 
the  circulation  of  both  is  concerned,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
it  happens  that  the  death  and  consequent  cessation  of  the  foetal 
circulation  can  ever  take  place,  without  at  once  deranging  the 
vital  action  of  the  womb  so  as  to  bring  on  speedy  abortion ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  about  300  of  the  putrid  children  were 
retained  in  the  womb  until  the  full  period  of  gestation  was  ac- 
complished! 

**  It  is  difficult,*'  says  Dr.  Collins,  ''  to  assign  a  reason  why  so 
great  a  proportion  of  still-born  childrea  are  expelled  in  a  putrid  state. 
Where  the  labour  is  very  protracted,  the  cause  is  obvious ;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  instances  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
the  general  table  here  given  clearly  shews ;  nor  is  the  child  born 
putrid  in  the  gtt^t^r  number  of  tedious  labours."* — p.  460. 

We  turn  with  great  pleasure  to  the  chapter  (p.  500)  on  the 
number  of  children  dying  in  the  hospital,  as  it  exhibits  in  a 
most  triumphant  manner  the  superiority  which  the  Dublin 
Lying  Hospital  can  justly  lay  claim  to,  when  compared  with  any 
similar  establishment  in  Europe. 

'<  The  total  number  of  childreii  bdm  was  16,654 ;  6f  thes^  2i34 
died  previous  to  the  mother  leaving  hospital ;  this  is  nearly  in  the  pro- 
porlfion  of  one  in  58-^,  which  must  be  considered  a  moderate  mor- 
tality under'  any  circnmstances  ;  however,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
this  includes  not  only  all  the  deaths  that  occurred  in  children  bom 
preniaturelyy  and  in  twinSy  but  also  every  instance  where  the 
heart  even  acted ,  or  where  respiration  ceased  in  a  few  seconds 
after  birthy  the  proporlSon  bf  deaths  liecomes  trifling  indeed.'* — 
p.  500. 

''  I  have  thus  given  as  many  of  the  particulars  respecting  such 
children  as  died  ih  the  hospital  as  practicable  without  lengthening 
the  detail  to  a  wearisome  extent.  I  have  shown,  that'  of  the  284  deaths, 
100  were  premd^ure births;*  thirty- two  bom  at  the  full  period,  died  in 
a  few  minutes ;  seventy,  also  at  the  full  period,  died  in  a  sliort  time 
aftisr  birth  ;  more  than  the  Aa(f  within  twenty-four  hours;  nine  were 


jjL 


*^ "  In  the  brute  species,  the  birth  of  their  young  in- a  putrid  condition  is,  I 
believe,  very  rarely  met  with." 
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destroyed  by  their  mothers;  nine  were  either  diseased  or  imper- 
fectly developed  at  birth;  thirty-seven  died  of  nine-day  fits  ;  fif- 
teen were  twin  children  born  at  the  full  period.  Of  the  remaining 
cases,  as  also  of  such  as  exhibited  any  peculiaiity,  I  have  given  the 
most  important  features. 

'*  I  have  been  thus  minute,  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  will 
examine  this  subject  with  attention,  of  what  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  as  a  fact,  viz.  that  death  in  children,  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease during  the  first  ten  days,  (with  the  exception  of  those  attacked 
by  trismus,)  is  not  a  common  occurrence.  The  chief  mortality  is 
observed  in  children  expelled  prematurely ^  and  in  such  as  are  bom 
in  an  extremely  feeble  state,  so  as  not  to  have  strength  to  survive 
delivery  many  hours.  This  feeble  condition  is  frequently  the  con- 
sequence of  delivery,  where  the  child  presents  pretematurally ;  or  of 
the  labour  being  tedious  or  violent ;  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  sach 
cases,  we  shall  find  much  difficulty  in  attempting  to  explain  bow  this 
is  the  case.  To  prove,  that  tedious  labour  is  not  often  the  cause, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  tables, 
that  of  the  284  children  dead,  the  labour,  in  246  instances,  did  not 
exceed  twelve  hours." — pp.  512-513. 

We  may  observe  that  our  friend,  Doctor  Jorg  of  Leipzig, 
has  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal  pointed  out  a  new  cause 
of  disease  of  death  -in  infants,  viz.  an  imperfect  dilatation  of  the 
lungs  during  their  first  respiration. 

The  comparatively  trifling  mortality  among  the  women  de- 
livered in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin,  is  another  subject  of 
congratulation,  as,  on  comparing  it  with  former  Reports  of  the 
same  institution,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  deaths  had  fallen 
to  I  in  100,  from  1  in  89,  the  average  number  of  deaths  taking 
all  the  years  from  1757  to  1825. 

''Thus  of  the  16,414  women  delivered,  164  died;  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  in  1 00.  If  from  this  number  we  deduct  the  deaths  from 
puerperal  feyer,  which  may  be  considered  accidental,  the  proportion 
becomes  greatly  diminished,  viz.  to  1  in  156  deliveries;  and  again, 
if  we  subtract  those  deaths  from  causes  not  the  results  of  childbirth, 
(which  are  marked  thus  *  in  the  table,)  the  mortality  from  effects  aris- 
ing in  consequence  of  parturition  is  vastly  reduced,  viz.  to  1  in  244. 

''  Could  the  great  hazard  of  entrusting  a  female  in  child-bed  to 
the  care  of  an  individual  ignorant  of  his  profession^  or  as  it  is  some- 
times done  to  one  of  her  own  sex,  be  more  clearly  demonstrated,  than 
in  the  catalogue  of  diseases  which  proved  &tal  to  our  patients  ?  Here 
we  see  diseases  as  varied  and  obscure  as  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever,  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  praciilioner,  the  utmost  skill 
and  experience.  Out  of  the  1 64  deaths,  there  were  no  less  than  97  cases 
arising  from  diseases  perhaps  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  treatment ; 
nor  is  it  possible  for  a  medical  man  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  de- 
manding more  decision  and  information,  than  in  the  management  of 
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the  67  Mmaining  ctMs^  to  which  in  the  table  the  star  Is  «of  pre- 
fixed. 

**  I  know  of  no  'department  in  the  profeaaion,  where  the  life  of 
the  patient  is  more  immediately  dependent  on  the  measures  adopted  hy 
the  medical  attendant,  than  that  of  midwifery ;  and  I  am  happy  in 
adding,  that  I  believe  there  is  none  better  provided  with  highly  q^ua- 
lified  and  competent  practitioners."^— pp.  356-7. 

In  the  latter  observation  we  most  heartily  concur.  The  ex* 
cellence  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  becomes  more  appa* 
rent  on  contrasting  the  mortality  which  takes  place  among  the 
mothers  delivered  in  foreign  hospitals.  Ought  not  erdightened 
Paris  be  ashamed  of  a  mortality  of  one  in  thirty >  and  yet  such 
it  was  in  1822  in  the  Hospice  de  la  MatemM  of  that  city  ?  In 
Stockholm  it  is  one  in  twenty-nine !  In  this  respect  Berlin,  ex- 
hibits a  most  decided  advantage  over  the  other  capitals  of  con* 
tinental  Europe,  for,  according  to  Caspar,  from  1819  to  1822, 
the  mortality  among  the  mothers  did  not  exceed  one  in  152. 

We  hope  that  the  present  enlightened  and  learned  Master  of 
the  hospital,  Doctor  Evorv  Kennedy,  will  pursue  the  statistical 
investigations  commenced  by  Guiette,  and  which  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  about  five  children  are  bom  at  night  for  four  in 
the  day.  Every  thing  which  illustrates  the  laws  of  periodicity 
in  the  human  frame  is  deeply  interesting  to  the  physiologist  and 
pathologist 

No&ng  is  more  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  Irish  women 
than  the  frequency  of  twins. 

**  It  is  singular,"  says  Dr.  Collins,  ^*  that  in  Ireland,  the  propor- 
tional number  of  women  giving  birth  to  twins,  is  nearly  a  third 
greater-  than  in  any  other  conntry  from  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  authentic  records.  Thus  in  France,  the  proportion  is  one  in 
every  95  births;  in  Germany,  one  in  80  ;  in  England,  one  in  92 ;  in 
Scotland,  one  in  95 ;  but  in  Ireland,  the  proportioa  is  one  in  every 
62.  Of  129,172  women  d^livered  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin, 
2062  gave  birth  to  twins.  Twenty inine  of  the  129,172  produced 
three  at  each  birth,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  4450 ;  one 
only  gave  birth  to /our.  "♦—p.  309. 

This  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  Ireland  l^ve 
miich  amazed  many  statistical  calculators,  and  an  Irishman, 
awane  of  the  enorinous  annual  increase  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
may  well  feel  proud  in  giving  his  assent  to  the  general  result 
amved  at  by  Queteletc  '^  Laficotuliie  estfoiJUe  chez  lea  peu- 
pies  pauvres  et  opprimies.^* 
'    ■         ■■  I  11  ■  ■■  I » t  i^— p»i^——>——^ii^»^p— ——»»»»— »« ■ 

*  "  See  PhilofopMcal  Tnmsaetiotii  for  1787,  where  a  ctM  ie  recorded  by  Doctdr 
Gerihahore,  of  fire  cbtldrtn  at.  a  bitUu    This  i»  the  greatest  nimiber  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  recorded  upon  good  authority,  by  any  modem  writer." 
VOL.  VUI.  NO.  24.  3  Y 
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So  far  with  regard  to  (he  most  obvious  slatistieal  deduction 
derivable  from  the  work  before  us.  We  shall  now  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  observations  on  its  practical  torttents,  a  sub- 

{^ect  we  hope  to  see  far  more  ably  and  fully  handled  hereafter 
)y  others  more  conversant  with  this  important  department  of 
the  medical  profession. 

In  the  section  on  tedious  labour.  Dr.  Collins^  with  ifiudi 
eamestnestfi  recommends  the  use  of  the  stethoscope '  as  a  imloable 
me^ns  of  enabling  us  to  detect  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus  in 
uteroy  and  «l  pages  19  and  20^  gives  some  remarkable  cases  of 
slonghiiii^  of  tne  urethra,  .as  illustrations  of  the  lamentable  re* 
suits  which  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  knowledge  of  its 
use.    Speaking  of  tbftoe  cases  he  says: 

"  Had  its  application  been  kn(»wn  at  the  time  of  their  occnrrencei 
and  delivery  effected  shortly  after  the  c/Hild'B -death  took  place,  with* 
out  waiting  till  the  nalnral  effbrts  expelled  it  in  a  puftid  slate,  I 
have  little  doubt  these  wom^  WMldhUve^esequd'tiie  truly  deplor«- 
iable  consequeaoes  that  ensoed.  Sneh,"  he  coiidad^s,  **  nmst  ever 
have  esatinued  to  the  incalcnkbla  injury  of  the  patient  and  disgrace 
of  the  medical  attendant  exhibiting  bis  imperfect  knowledge,  bad  not 
the  means  of  detecting  the  death  6f  the  foetus  with  accuracy  been 
found  oat." 

The  observjations,  p.  S9y  as  to  -the  martaliiy  in  footling  and 
breech  presentations,  *'  being  comparatively  little,  oarins  to  any 
diflicniy  expenenced  in  the  actual  delivery  of  the  child,  but 
rather  referribie  to  causes  operatini^. previous  toihe  setting  in  of 
labour,"  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  statement  he  sets 
forth  of  the  numerous  cases  met  wiUi  in  the  hospital^  leavesj  la 
our  opinbn,  little  room  to  doubt  this  fact»  wh^»  ^^^^ST  cofUran/ 
to  the  genered  ineutcated  opimof^  is  particularly  deaervtag  of 
notice. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  next  species  of  pretetnatnral  presen- 
tation, viz.  shouldf^  or  arm,  the  author  trusts  solely  to>  turning, 
or  perforating  the  thorax  and  delivering  with  the  crotchet;  he 
does  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  derived,  but  rather  datiger  to 
be  feared,  for  waiting  for  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  evolution. 
*^  No  instance  of  it,  he  aays,^  **  was  witnessed  in  (he  hospital 
during  Ins  assistant  or  mastership,  nor  did  one  take  place  during 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Clarke,  one  eoGcepted,  of  which  the  Bodnr 
was  not  certain,  as  it  merely  depended  ow  the  rroort  of  a  midwife, 
during  which  period  thhriy^four  thousemd  Jwe  huikdred  amd 
seventy-six  women  were  delivered.'*  He  further  vemarki  on 
the  management  of  this  form  of  presentation,  with  the  delineation 
of  those  cases  where  perforation  of  the  thorax  becomes  neceasaryy 
it  would  be  injustice  to  curtail.  The  result  with  negard  to  bom 
mother  and  child  proves  highly  satis&ctory. 
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'  The  sections  on  tlie  diflferent  forms  of  hasmorthajge  contain 
^  Fund  of  valuable  instroction/  evidently  tlie  result  ofclose  ob- 
servation and  nmch  practical  experience,  and  occupy  eighty- 
nine  pages  of  the  work.  OF  diese  it  would  be  impossible  in  a 
review  to  give  an  analysis  in  any  way  satisfactory,  as  the  obser- 
vations in  tne  several  sections  are  so  intimately  connected  witli 
each  other,  the  whole  mast  be  perused  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents.  T*be  remarks  with  regard  to  the  forcible  in- 
troduction of  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  as  also  against  premature 
measures  for  the  delivery  of  the  patieiit  when  labouring  under 
haemorrhage,  should  be  careFully  studied  by  every  junior  prac- 
titioner, <^  Such  measures,*'  Dr.  Collins  adds,  '^  are  only  justly 
Hable  in  Ute  most  extreme  cases  (^  ddnger,^  His  comments  on 
the  utility  of  opiates,  in  connexion  with  that  restlessness  which 
80  frequently  succeeds  severe  haemorrhages,  are  important,  and 
the  aavantage  derived  from  such  treatment  is  markedly  evi- 
iicQced  in.  the  cases  detailed. 

In  the  succeeding  section  on  Retention  of  the  Placenta,  the 
causes  are  accurately  pointed  out,  with  the  treatment  applicable 
in  each.  .  The  statement  as  to  the  extreme  danger  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  the  hand  under  such  circumstances,  and 
also  in  Iiaemorrhage,  during  tlie  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever, 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tlie  midwifery  practitioner,  and 
<:annot  fail  to  afford  him  a  most  salutary  caution.  He  con* 
eludes,  ''  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  tnat  almost  all  of  the 
cases  where  such  a  measure  was  resorted  to  which  terminated 
unfavourably  at  this  particular  period,  would^  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  recovered  without  any  serious  conse-^ 
quences." 

The  article  on  Convulsions  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
as  the  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  which  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  treatment  adoptea  by  tit.  Collins,  has 
not  been  put  forward  bv  any  previous  author,  and  bears  a 
striking  analogy  to  the  eflects  of  these  remedies  In  delirium  tre- 
inens  and  in  the  delirium  oF  fever,  as  recommended  by  our- 
selves, we  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  cases  de- 
tailed, which  seem  to  us  most  satisfactorlfy  illustrative  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  its  adoption.  Its  utility,  in  those  cases 
where  convulsions  set  in  previous  to  labour,  or  in  the  early 
stage,  before  any  attempt  whatever  can  be  made  to  deliver,  or 
in  such  cases  as  he  might  be  disposed  to  trust  to  the  efforts  of 
nature,  is  strongly  dwelt  upon,  as  the  after-consequences  oF  a 
delivery,  effected  when  the  os  uteri  is  in  an  uurelaxed  state, 
prove,  in  bis  opinion,  singularly  dangerous  to  the  patient.  Dr. 
Collinses  successFul  use  of  opium  in  certain  stages  of  convulsions 
must  attract  thei  notice  oF  tne  proFessIon^  as  many  of^  our  best 
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writers  on  midwifery  are  of  a  directly  contrary  opinion.  ^  We 
can  safely  recommend  to  our  professional  bretfiren  the  highly 
practical  observations  set  forth  m  this  interesting  section. 

In  the  next  article^  on  Rupture  of  the  Uterus  or  Vagina, 
Dr.  Collins  records  two  interesting  cases  of  recovery  from  this 
generally  fatal  occurrence ;  one  of  these  patients  subsequently 
gave  birth  to  two  living  children^  with  the  first  of  which  prema- 
ture delivery  was  induced.  In  nine  of  the  thirty-four  cases  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus  did  not  give  way,  yet  he  states 
death  ensued  with  equal  rapidity.  We  entirely  agree  with  the 
author  as  to  the  necessity  of  speedily  counteracting  the  sudden 
and  dangerous  inflammation  rapidly  consequent  on  this  injurv. 
Its  more  frequent  occurrence  m  women  giving  birth  to  male 
children  is  fairly  adduced  by  the  author  as  to  disproportion  be- 
tween the  child's  head  and  mother^s  pelvis  giving  nse  in  most 
instances  to  this  accident.  The  fatal  cases  are  recorded  with 
much  accuracv,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  much  useM  infor- 
mation as  to  tne  treatment,  cause  of  death,  and  appearances  on 
dissection. 

In  the  section  on  Twin-births,  the  results  in  240  cases  are 
given  with  much  minuteness,  and  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
highly  satisfactory.  The  assistance  of  the  stethoscope,  as  here 
noticed,  may  be  interesting  to  such  practitioners  as  have  not  yet 
applied  it  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  detecting  the  existence  of 
twins. 

We  pass  over  with  reluctance  the  three  following  sections, 
viz.  on  Triplets,  Prolapus  of  the  Umbilical  Cord,  and  Sloughing 
the  Urethra,  all  of  wnich  appear  deserving  of  attention,  and 
proceed  to  notice  that  on  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Fever,  in 
which  the  author  has  given  a  minute  history  of  the  several  pe- 
riods at  which  this  disease  was  e]3idemic  in  the  hospital,  and  he 
states  some  interesting  facts  as  to  its  occurrence  during  the  pre- 
valence of  typhus  fever,  which  strongly  tend  to  show  some  con- 
nexion between  these  two  diseases,  it  is  singular  that  in  Dub- 
lin the  upper  ranks  of  society,  according  to  our  author's  state- 
ment, seem  almost  exempt  from  the  low  form  of  this  disease, 
whereas  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  cities,  it  is  at  times 
most  fatal.  Dr.  Collins  has  accurately  given,  in  eighty-eight 
cases,  the  period  at  which  it  attacked  the  patient,  and  also  the 
dote  at  which  death  occurred  in  fifty-six  cases,  in  many  of  which 
is  shown  the  rapidity  with  which  it  often  proves  fatal.  Doctor 
Collins  differs  in  opinion  with  those  authors  who  state  that  pa- 
tients who  have  suffered  from  tedious  or  fatiguing  labours,  or 
whose  constitution  has  been  much  impaired  previously;  are  the 
most  frequent  subjects  of  this  attack  ;  this,  we  think,  die  state- 
ments brought  forward  seem  fully  to  justify.     On  the  subject 
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of  prevention,  Dr«  Collins  enters  with  much  earnestness,  and 
his  statements  seem  to  us  highly  desernng  of  attention. 

*^  Of  10,785  patients  delirered  in  the  hospital/'  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plans  he  recommends,  he  adds^  **  only  58  died,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  One  in  every  one  hundred  and  eighty' 
six  J  the  lowest  mortality  perhaps  on  record  in  an  equal  number  of  a 
similar  class  qf females,'* 

With  regard  to  the  extreme  discordance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  we  think  our  author's  explanation 
just,  as  the  adoption  of  such  opposite  measures  as  are  recom- 
mended, arises  chiefly,  in  his  opinion,  frpm  physicians  treating 
of  every  variety  of  puerperal  fever  as  one  and  the  same  disease, 
''  whereas,  perhaps,  no  other  exhibits  a  greater  diversity  of  cha« 
racter,**  a  fact  long  ago  pointed  out  by  John  Peter  Prank, 
whose  observations  pn  the  subject  of  puerperal  fever  are  among 
the  best  we  possess. 

The  cases  detailed  are  numerous  and  satisfactory,  and  can- 
not fail  to  make  the  reader  perfectly  acquainted  with  tlie  treat- 
ment adopted  in  ihe  hospital. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  visiting  the  patient  im- 
mediately on  the  seizure,  we  quote  his  own  words: 

**  I  cannot  here  omit  urging  the  great  importance  of  the  me- 
dical attendant  seeing  his  patient  instantly  on  her  being  attacked. 
In  the  hospital  we  made  it  an  invariable  rule  at  all  times  to  visit 
every  patient  twice  daily ;  bat  when  puerperal  fever  prevailed,  we 
visited  every  six  hours ;  in  truth  it  may  be  said,  we  nearly  lived  in 
the  wards,  and  in  my  opinion,  to  discharge  the  duty  effectually  in 
such  an  establishment  this  must  be  done." 

Such  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  this  insti- 
tion  is  highly  creditable,  and  must  have  been  productive  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  patients;  indeed  the  cases  reported 
are  self-evident  proofs  of  this  industry. 

In  thirty-seven  of  fifty-six  cases  which  proved  fatal,  the 
morbid  appearances  are  given.  Eflusion  of  fluid,  though  difler- 
ing  in  character  and  quantity,  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  all. 
In  tttelve,  it  seemed  serum  of  a  straw  colour ;  in  eignteen,  sero- 
purulent,  and  in  seven,  a  bloody  serum  without  any  deposit 
whatever  of  lymph.  All  the  cases  but  one  in  which  the  kUter 
description  or  fluid  was  found,  occurred  in  January  and  February, 
1829,  and  rapidly  proved  fatal.  This  is  an  mteresting  fact, 
and  if  observed  at  the  same  period  in  Paris  or  London,  in  boUi 
of  which  places  puerperal  fever  was  at  that  time  prevalent, 
might  tena  much  to  prove  the  dependence  of  this  disease  on 
atmospheric  influences. 
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On  the  subject  of  Still-boro  Childreo,  Dr.  CqUios  has  en- 
deavoured with  much  care,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give  the 
cause  of  death  in  every  instance. 

He  considers  «  venereal  taint  to  be  a  iroqiient  cause  <if  the 
death  of  the  chiM  in  utero^  but  in  such  its  expulsion  is  in  ge- 
neral premature.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Col- 
lins/ tnat  of  the  examples  given  of  women  who  were  delivered 
iwo^  three  or  four  times  with  the  crotchet,  but  one  died ;  ''thus 
satisfactorily  proving,  that  where  death  succeeds  this  operation, 
the  fatal  result  is  not  dependent  on  the  mode  of  delivery ,  but 
upon  the  cirGumstances  .demanding  such  interference."  We 
entirely  agree  with  our  author  as  to  the  necessity  of  physicians 
directing  their  attention  rigidly  to  the  caiue  of  death  m  such 
children  as  are  still-bom. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  section  on  the  deaths  of  infants 
some  most  instructive  observations  will  be  found  in  connexion 
with  the  occurrence  of  trismus  nascentium  in  this  hospital,  and 
on  the  means  used  for  its  prevention,  formerly  suggested  by 
the  late  Dr.. Joseph  Clarke,  and  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects.    The  author  concludes  this  subject  by  saying, 

'  "Thus  by  his  (Dr.  Churf^e's)  Taluable  suggestions  16,371  lives 
have  been  saved ;  sshad  the  mortality  of  infants  continued  one  in  six 
till  this  day,  the  number  of  children  dying  of  the  131,227  (which  is 
the  total  number  bom  in  the  hospital)  would  be  21,871,  instead  of 
5500,  as  the  hospital  registry  now  shews.'' 

This  is  an  astotmding  fact,  sufficient  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  all  those  engaged  in  the  management  of  large  institutions, 
where  numbers  of  young  creatures  are  assembled  together  un- 
der the  same  roof,  and  calculated  to  enforce  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  paving  that  attention  to  vefUiUuion  to  which  it  is 
so  pre-eminently  entitled.  We  may  further  observe,  had  tlie 
mortality  from  the  period  at  which  the  hospital  was  opened 
been  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  58^,  as  during  the  last  seven 
years,  the  deaths  would  not  have  amounted  to  one-half  even  of 
the  reduced  number  5500  as  above  stated,  and  thus  the  number 
of  lives  saved  would  have  been  more  than  doubled. 

.   Weeive  the  following  interesting  registry  in  the  authors 
own  woros,  which  must  have  cost  him  much  time  to  furnish  : 

''  In  order  to  alBcertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mortality  in  the 
Earlier  periods  of  life,  I  kept  a  correct  registry  during  my  residence 
in  the  hospital,  of  the  total  number  of  children  each  patient  had  pre- 
tiously  given  birth  to,  and  of  the  number  alive  at  the  time  of  her 
delivery. 

'^  The  result  is,  that  at  different  periods  the  16,414  women  had 
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given  birth  to  53,458  children ;  of  these,  28,532  were  males,  or 
rather  more  than  eight-fifteenths  of  the  entire,  and  24,926  females. 
Oi  the  28,532  males  17,437  were  living,  or  rather  more  than  three- 
fifths,  and  of  the  24,926  females,  1 6,468  were  alive,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds. 

<' Of  this  entire  53,458  children,  33,905,  or  more  than  three- 
fifths,  continued  to  live  at  the  time  the  mothers  were  last  delivered." 

Such  is  a  yeiy  cursory^  and  of  course  unsatisfactory  notice 
of  the  volume  before  us ;  we  cannot  conclude  without  express- 
ing the  greiitsatiefaotk^  we  llan^e  experienced  in  its  perusal ; 
we  can  roost' confidently  recominend  it  to  the  profession  as  emi- 
nently desendhg  their  attention ;  indeed  we  consider  it  a  most 
valuable  and  necessary  addition  to  the  library  of  every  mid- 
wifery practitioner.  Wo  work  we  are  aware  of  exhibits  more 
decidea  marks  of  unwearied  industry,  nor  do  we  know  any 
more  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  experience,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  valuable  practical  remarks,  the  general  success  evinced . 
in  the  reports  of  the  cases,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  calculated  to  aSbrd  much  useful  information,  the  relative 
mortality,  or  the  extensive  tables  appended  to  each  section. 
Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  examining  these  tables^  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  vast  labour,  industry,  and  pa- 
tience were  required  for  their  comf^ilation*  In  this  point  of 
view  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Doctor  :Collins'8 
book  is  unrivalledy  and  that  it  will  be  read  with  avidity  in  every^ 
country  in  Burbpe. 

Robert  J.  Graves. 
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Clinical  Resiearches  serving  to  the  Hitiory  of  the  Diseases  of 
Aged  Persons^  made  at  the  Salpetriere^  by  M.  Honrvuuuiy  Fellow 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  PhyBlcian  to  the  Central  Bureau,  and  by 
Mr.  Dechambre,  Intern  of  the  Hoepital. 

Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration^  Anatomical  State  of 
the  respiratory  ApparatiLS  in  old  Women, — Ist.  Thorax. — ^The 
thorax  in  old  women  presents  two  very  different  states,  that  desenre 
to  be  pointed  out.  One  of  them  ought  to  ^x  the  attention ,  not  as 
proper  to  that  age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  constituting  a  remarkable 
exception,  inasmuch  as  it  is  allied  to  a  certain  degree  of  vital  energy, 
and  offers  a  remains  of  the  vigour  of  the  adnlt  ag^,  permitting  us  to 
arrive  gradually  at  the  true  senile  alterations  of  the  thorax. 

**  Qui  habitu  laxo,  molliore  et  florido,*'  says  Fischer,  (do  Senio 
p.  57,)  '*  preediti  sunt  et  mares  et  feminss  in  illis  corporis  forma  externa 
non  adeo  graviter  a  pristina  recedit,  quin  abundantia  vasonim  aan- 
gniferorum  cum  abundantia  floridi  sanguinia  in  his  senii  annis 
raristinam  egregisD  coosermt."  A  great  number  of  old  men,  sncfa  as 
Fischer  describes,  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  Salpetrieie*  They  aie 
recognized  by  their  fresh  complexion,  the  finee  motion  of  their  skin, 
and  the  fewness  of  wrinkles,  which  latter  are  by  no  means  deep.  The 
following  is  the  state  presented  by  the  thorax  of  moet  women  from 
sixty  to  eighty,  and  even  beyond  ninety  years  of  age. 

The  mammsB  were  still  voluminous,  for  the  most  part  pendent, 
but  still  preservmg  a  certain  consistence.  There  was  lately  in  one 
of  the  wards  a  woman  aged  eighty,  remarkable  for  her  fresh  com- 
plexion, whose  mammsa  were  sufficiently  voluminous,  and  had  the 
firmness  of  those  of  a  woman  of  thirty-two  years. 

With  these  old  women  the  thorax  was  entirely  covered  by  a 
fatty  membrane  of  variable  and  sometimes  of  enormous  thickness; 
the  muscles  were  full,  and  of  a  lively  red  colour ;  the  coetal  cartilages 
had  preserved  a  portion  of  their  whiteness  and  elasticity ;  veiy  often 
there  was  not  one  of  them  ossified.  The  elasticity  and  texture  of 
the  sternum  and  ribs  were  not  different  from  those  of  the  adult, 
nevertheless  the  conformation  of  the  thorax  undergoes  certain 
changes.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  lateral  flattening  at  its  upper 
part,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  augmented  at  the 
expense  of  the  transverse :  thus,  the  chest,  viewed  anteriorly,  seems 
very  narrow  at  the  axillae. 
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WiH)  such  a  disposition  the  thoracic  cavity  is  mostly  enlarj^ 
towards  its  inferior  portion,  and  represents  a  pyramid  with  hroad 
base  and  truncated  summit ;  sometimes  there  is  found  a  second 
narrowing  about  the  edge  of  the  eighth  rib.  But  we  shall  return  to 
this  superior  and  inferior  narrowing,  in  speaking  of  the  second  form 
of  thorax. 

The  second  form,  which  is  the  most  frequent,  is  more  ar  leu 
characterized  by  the  subjects  in  whom  it  is  met  with.  The  superior 
lateral  flattening  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  point,  as  Scemmering 
has  remarked:  we  have  seen  it  in  some  casea  forming  a  channel 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  rachitic  sabjects.  In  consequence  of 
this  disposition  the  posterior  curvature  of  the  ribs  is  very  much 
Augmented,  and  makes  a  round  and  even  angular  projection  on  each 
aide  of  the  dorsal  spine ;  and  as  this  aberration  from  nature  occurs 
not  always  in  an  equal  manner  either  with  respect  to  the  two  sides  or 
even  throughout  one  aide,  there  results  in  the  latter  case  an  uneven, 
rugged  surface,  which  prevents  immediate  auscultation,  and  in  the 
former  case  a  difference  in  the  projection  of  the  two  sides,  which  la 
oftentimes  attributed  to  a  deviation  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  mobility  of  the  sternum  and  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
ribs  in  front  cause  the  anterior  demi-arch  of  the  latter  to  stretch  out, 
carrying  the  sternum  forward,  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  looks 
like  two  inclined  planes  meeting  in  front,  having  their  angle  of  union 
truncated.  All  these  deviations  can  be  imputed  only  to  old  age. 
There  are  others  that  are  caused  by  wearing  stays,  and  whmh  con- 
tract the  base  of  the  thorax,  giving  it  in  reality  the  appearance  of  a 
barrel :  but  in  many  cases  it  is  not  at  its  margin  that  the  base  of  the 
thorax  is  narrowed,  but  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  above  it  The 
margin  itself,  in. place  of  turning  towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  is 
turned  outwards  and  widened,  while  the  margins  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  last  ribs  jut  out  under  the  soft  parts. 

This  disposition  affects  the  subjacent  viscera,  not  in  their  relations 
alone,  but  in  the  conformations  they  are  subjected  to«  Thus  the 
liver,  far  from  being  pushed  towaitb  the  chest,  is  removed  very 
often  from  the  h3rpochondriac  region  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  the  lower  ribs  closely  applied  to,  and  leaving  impressions  on  its 
superior  surface. 

The  right  lung,  too,  occasionally  undergoes  a  singular  modifica-* 
tion  in  form ;  instead  of  going  up  high  at  the  right  side  it  elongates 
itself,  following  the  retreat  of  the  liver,  so  that  the  difference  of 
length  and  volume  between  the  two  lungs  becomes  less  distinct,  or 
Itltogetfaer  disappears.  In  this  deviation  from  the  natural  form  the 
iitemum  is  always  inclined  forwards,  but,  its  motions  in  that  direction 
being  restricted  by  the  fixed  state  of  the  clavicle  and  first  rib,  the 
xyphoid  cartilage  is  turned  backwards,  and  covered  anteriorly  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  cartilagett  of  the  last  true  ribs  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
has  already  remarked. 

This  forced  change  in   the  direction  of  the  sternum,  acting 
inrersely  on  its  two  extremities,  produces  a  sort  of  dintlurfs  in  Uie  ar- 
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ticnlation  of  the  two  superior  parts,  and  a  very  promiiieiU  arch  at  its 
eorface.  Soemmerixig  has  noted  this  occurrence  when  speakfaig  of 
the  relation  of  the  anterior  planes  of  the  thorax  and  pelvis.  These 
planes  no  longer  correspond,  the  first  passing  heyond  the  second, 
while,  according  to  him,  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  old  men.  But 
the  thoracic  cavity  experiences  alterations  not  only  in  its  horixontal 
diameter,  hut  also  in  its  longitudinal. 

All  anatomists  have  pointed  out  a  diminution  in  the  height  of  the 
intervertebral  discs  in  the  skeleton  of  old  men.  Sometimes  thene  fibro- 
cartilagea  entirely  disappear.  Authors  have  related  remarkable  facts 
on  this  head.  Thus  Fischer  gives  an  account  of  a  man  aged  100 
years,  nine  of  whose  vertebrse  were  reduced  to  one  bony  mase.  A 
similar  alteration  has  been  observed  by  Boerhaave  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column.  We  have  never  observed  this 
change  to  the  extent  observed  by  those  autbors ;  but  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  union  by  bone  of  three  or  four  vertebrse.  Haller  and 
others  attribute  this  disappearance  of  the  intervertebral  cartils^es  to 
their  absorption,  while  some  think,  with  Moipigni,  that  they  are  re*- 
placed  by  ossifications.  The  first  form,  we  are  of  opinion,  is  the  most 
frequent,  as  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  remain  always  distinct  and 
rather  diminished  in  beight ;  besides  all  observers  notice  a  shortening 
of  the  whole  column. 

According  as  age  deprives  the  muscles  of  the  strength  requisite  to 
snf^rt  the  trunk  erect,  the  latter  inclines  forward ;  the  plane  sur- 
faces of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  become  strongly  applied  against 
the  anterior  part  of  the  discs  that  separate  them.  Thus  it  is,  in  this 
latter  sense  that  union  takes  place  from  the  first,  according  to  Seller, 
and  renders  the  inflexion  permanent.  This  inflexion  is  met  with  in 
varioos  degrees,  and  mostly  affects  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae. With  some  old  women  it  is  so  well  marked  and  the  sca- 
pula is  so  turned  that  the  supra-spinous  fossa  looks  forward.  The 
jcervlcal  region  is  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  dorsal,  and  the  chin 
is  brought  down  on  the  breast ;  meanwhile  another  but  an  inverse 
curvature  takes  place  in  tbe  lumbar  region,  the  convexity  of  which 
drivea  far  forward  the  base  of  the  thorax,  which  gapes  at  Uie  epigas* 
trium,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  xyphoid  cartilage  protrudes. 

From  this  two- fold  fact,  viz.,  the  shortening  and  inclination  of 
the  vertebral  column,  it  results  that  the  interval  between  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  thorax  and  the  spine  of  tbe  ilium  diminishes,  and  that  tbe 
ribs  tend  to  approach  one  another  principally  forwards.  Let  ob 
add  to  this  another  observation  that  we  have  often  made,  namely, 
jthat  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  flattening  of  the  thorax  the  ribs  are 
submitted  to  a  torsion  which,  destroying  tbe  obliquity  of  their  exter- 
nal surface,  throws  this  face  directly  out,  and  disposes  the  margin, 
perpendicularly  to  one  another,  like  the  laths  of  a  blind  when 
shoe  We  can  thus  easily  satisfy  ourseltes  how  the  intefcoetal  spaces 
should  be  narrowed ;  a  fact  easily  proved. 

Seller  {loc.  ciL)  has  noticed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inclination 
.of  the  spine  forwards,  the  lengthening  and  dragging  of  the  extensor 
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moaclea,  and  the  shortening  of  the  ilexon;  a  shortenings  that  be* 
'comes  permanent,  as  is  the  case  in  those  muscles  of  the  extremities 
kept  long  in  a  state  of  flexion,  and  which  is  also  to  be  obserred  in  the 
Btemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles,  which  become  tense  as  cords  when 
the  head  is  straightened  ever  so  little. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the'  thorax  collectively,  as  observed  in 
those  old  women,  let  us  consider  their  parts  independently  of  their 
relations.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  first  form  that  we  have 
mentioned,  the  general  character  they  present  is  that  of  atrophy. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dirty  brown,  coarse,  dry,  and  thin.  The  prominence 
of  the  mammae  has  departed ;  the  nipples  alone  point  out  the  vestiges 
of  them.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  deprived  of  fot.  "Die 
muscles  become  extremely  thin,  so  that  they  resemble  their  tendons 
'of  insertion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  atrophy  we  are  able,  in  somesort,  to 
anatomize  the  thoracic  region :  thus  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  Mood 
circulating  in  the  large  tortuous  veins  under  the  skin.  *  They  are  seen 
to  become  full  in  expiration,  and  to  empty  themselves  in  inspiration. 
During  the  inspiratory  motions  the  indigitations  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscles  are  to  be  observed,  the  muscle  itself  passing  to  the  axilla  like 
a  small  stripe:  The  line  of  union  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages  is 
also  seen,  and  the  transverse  crests  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sternum. 

The  diaphragm  also  partakes  of  the  changes  in  the  thorax.  The 
tilting  out  of  the  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
liver,  bring  the  insertions  of  the  muscle  together,  and  plait  its  sur- 
face. Each  of  these  plaits  may  indent  the  surface  of  the  liver  as 
deeply  as  the  edges  of  the  ribs  do.  We  merely  notice  the  ossifica- 
tions of  its  aponeurotic  centre,  which  are  rare,  and  which  do  not  seem 
to  exercise  much  influence  on  the  act  of  respiration. 

Union  is  always  complete  between  the  different  parts  of  the  ster- 
num, except  the  xyphoid  appendix,  the  embodying  of  which  takes 
place  at  a  late  period,  and  not  until  the  small  pieces  of  which  it  i» 
composed  are  perfectly  united.  The  tissue  of  this  bone  is  often  very 
much  reduced,  presenting  only  large  areolae  circumscribed  by  bony 
lamellae,  fragile,  and  filled  with  a  sort  of  reddish  pulp  the  colour  of 
wine  lees.    The  bone  in  these  cases  is  easily  cut  by  the  scalpel. 

The  ribs  are  generally  thin  and  light,  and  of  a  texture  analogous 
to  the  sternum ;  on  trying  to  bend  them  back  they  yield  at  first  like 
the  ribs  of  the  adult,  but  suddenly  snap  across  with  a  sharp  noise ! 

Ossification  of  the  costal  cartilages  is  thought  to  be  very  com- 
mon in  old  men,  but  in  old  women  this  occurs  only  in  the  first  and 
second  cartilages ;  they  are  certainly  less  supple  than  in  youth,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  covered  with  a  bony  incrustation. 
Where  this  occurs  it  is  known  to  take  place  from  the  centre  to  the 
snrfiiee,  and  proceeds  generally  from  the  external  extremity  to  the 
internal.  Several  specks  of  ossification  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
tame  cartilage. 

The  bony  union  also  of  the  chondro-stemal  artienlations  occors 
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voore  rarely  than  10  tbooght.  Moat  commonly  thia  oecora  by-adiie- 
aion  of  the  surfaces,  in  other  instancea  it  is  the  amall  ci^Mular  liga- 
ments that  ossify  and  form  a  aort  of  case  which  emhraces  the  atemal 
extremity  of  the  cartilages,  as  Gemet  has  remarked.  {De  SiccUate 
Senilis  LipsisD,  1753.)  The  costo-vertehral  articulations  preaerfe 
their  mobiljity  to  the  most  advanced  age. 

Section  2.  Lungs. — The  anatomy  of  the  thorax  in  old  persons 
of.  both  sexes  affords  numerous  documents  as  to  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  M.  Majendie  has  given 
many  obeervations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs  of  old  persona,  and 
has  chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  their  intimate  structure.  We  shall 
jelate  the  reault  of  our  observations  on  the  external  conformation  of 
the  lungs  of  old  women.  We  have  noticed  the  changes  likely  to  oo» 
cur  under  thia  head  from  the  alterations  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
thorax.  A  nearly  constant  relation  seems  to  exist  in  thia  case 
between  the  organs  and  the  cavity  which  contains  them.  The 
aspect  of  the  lungs  may  be  referred  to  three  typical  forma,  which 
are  found  to  vary  in  the  two  lungs,  or  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
lung  no  less  distinct  and  characteristic. 

First  type, — ^The  lungs  referred  to  under  this  type  are  contained 
in  a  thorax  as  sufficiently  developed  as  in  the  adult  age.  It  ia  moatly 
in  old  women  (the  subject  of  this  research)  with  firm  and  plump  fleah 
that  they  are  thus  met  with.  These  organs  scarcely  retire  on  an  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  parietea  of  the  chest.  Their  ocrfour  ia 
grey  ashy,  they  are  studded  with  spots  and  lines  of  deep  black, 
meeting  at  various  angles,  and  describing  lozenges  more  or  less  re- 
gular and  frequent,  chiefly  towards  the  top  of  the  lui^,  on  a  level 
with  a  radiated  depreasiou  a  sort  of  cicatrix  in  its  circumference,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  at  length.  The  heart,  though  well  pro- 
portioned, as  well  as  the  great  vessels  at  its  base,  are  hidden  by  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs  that  cover  them.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura  is 
remarkable  for  its  dryness ;  the  finger  is  scarcely  moistened  by  going 
over  its  surface.  Lungs  of  this  type  are  found  closely  applied  to  the 
diaphragm,  are  equal  in  length  and  in  thickness  both  right  and 
left,  from  the  thorax  narrowed  at  the  eighth  rib,  having  propelled  the 
liver  towards  the  abdomen.  When  removed  from  the  thorax  they 
give  the  sensation  as  of  wadding  when  pressed :  crepitation  is  not 
loud  but  plainly  to  be  perceived.  Their  weight  does  not  correspond 
with  their  bulk,  which  is  capable  of  being  inflated  so  far  aa  to  render 
them  incapable  of  being  replaced  within  the  thorax.  They  praserva 
the  conical  form.  In  a  word,  they  differ  very  little  in  exterior  ap- 
pearance from  the  lungs  of  an  adult ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in 
the  disposition  of  the  gpreat  interlobular  furrow  in  tliose  who  presented 
the  lateral  flattening  of  the  thorax.  This  sulcus,  which  in  the  adult 
leaves  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  lung  completely  above,  and  then 
advances  obliquely  towards  the  root  of  the  lung,  to  undergo  that  anb- 
division  forming  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  at  the 
left  side  divides  the  lobes  exactly  into  upper  and  lower ;  this  aulcos. 
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we  saLy^beoomas  so  frrjTertm)^  thst  at  the  left  ride  the  lobae  are  m^ 
changed  that  one  is  placed  directly  in  front,  the  other  behind,  while  a| 
the  right  Bide  the  middle  lobe,  being  projected  downwards,  allows  itsc^if 
to  ha  surmounted  by  the  lower  lobe,  which  rises  so  high  as  to  form 
the  posterior  fourth  and  even  more  of  the  summit  of  the  org^.  It 
is  in  such  a  case  that  pneumonia  of  the  top  might  occupy  the  lower 
lobe,  as  we  shall  see  to  occur  by  and  by. 

Second  Type.— This  second  type  approaches  closely  to  the  former 
in  the  regularity  of  its  shape,  but  diners  in  regard  to  its  volume. 
Those  lungs  are  small  and  light,  not  yielding  to  inflation.  A  limpid 
and  more  or  less  abundant  serosity  constantly  bathes  them  in  the 
pleural  cavities.  The  black  spots  and  lines  are  more  evident  on  their 
surfaces  than  in  the  first  type ;  on  compression  the  crepitation  is  pe* 
culiar,  being  less  loud  and  more  diffuse  than  in  the  lung  of  the  adult ; 
the  heart  is  not  developed,  the  thorax  is  remarkably  narrowed,  whil^ 
the  soft  parts,  that  cover  it  are  weak  and  meagre. 

Third  Type, — ^The  lungs  of  the  third  species  are  entirely  dis-: 
tinct  in  external  appearance  from  the  two  former  ones.  They  seem 
driven  back  against  the  vertebral  column  and  crumpled  up,  the  cayi-r 
ties  of  the  pleuras  being  more  abundantly  filled  with  liquid,  except 
where  old  adhesions  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  lung,  and  these  ad- 
hesions, sometimes  laminated,  sometimes  filamentous,  are  situated 
near  the  summit.  The  inequality  of  their  surfaces  is  not  the  only 
trait  that  characterizes  these  lungs :  livid  and  flabby,  they  lose  their 
conical  form,  and  very  often  their  top  is  more  voluminous  than  their 
base.  The  division  of  the  lobes  is  no  less  remarkable;  they  are 
sometimes  imited  only  by  a  thin  pedicle,  which  leaves  them  as  it 
were  floating ;  the  divisions,  properly  so  called,  have  disappeared ; 
inflation  increases  their  volume  but  little ;  they  are  extremely  light, 
and  to  the  feel  resemble  the  sensation  given  by  pressbgaroUof  flax ; 
crepitation  is  dull  and  slow ;  the  heart  is  small,  often  in  a  complete 
state  of  anemia,  and  the  thorax  presents  that  skeleton  appearance  we 
have  already  described. 

Intimate  Structure. — We  have  been  able  to  follow  In  the  details 
that  we  have  just  made  the  succession  of  changes  by  which  the  lungs 
are  removed  in  old  persons  from  the  form  and  aspect  of  the  lungs  of 
the  adult,  and  how  the  senile  alterations  of  these  organs  proceed 
directly  as  those  of  the  thorax.  We  find  with  respect  to  the  inti- 
mate structure  a  relation  no  less  constant  between  the  containiiig 
and  the  contained  parts,  and  which  tends  more  and  more  to  influence 
the  transitions,  by  aid  of  which  the  difference  of  organintion  betweeA 
the  two  ages  is  established. 

Our  observations  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  M.  Majendie, 
who  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  fact  that  in  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  lungs  of  old  men  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cells 
from  which  results  a  considerable  specific  lightness*  He  has  also 
observed  that  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  texture  from  tlie  progress 
of  age  are  more  mark^,  aecordi^  as  old  persons  recedp  fipm  the 
vigour  of.  adults.    But  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  this  celebrated 
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phyBlologiBt  to  point  out  that  state  in  which  the  senile  peccant  fan- 
moan  have  attained  their  last  degree,  as  may  he  seen  hy  the  only 
type  that  he  adopts  for  its  description,  and  particnlaily  the  cot  he 
gives  of  it  in  the  plate  annexed  to  his  memoir. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  M.  Majendte  has  not  more  completely 
examined  into  this  afiair.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have,  perhaps, 
modified  the  opinion  which  he  professes  relative  to  the  pnlmonary 
organization,  an  opinion  which  overturns  all  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived ideas  on  the  snhject ;  while  the  cellular  structure  of  the  lungs 
of  old  persons,  pursued  in  all  its  phases,  seems  to  us  to  confirm  these 
opinions  more  than  ever.  We  shall  now  detail  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  three  types  of  which  we  have  spoken.  In  studying 
this  we  hare  followed  the  same  plan  as  M.  Majendie,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  inflation ;  so  the  longs  could  on  heing  dried  present  us 
merely  with  their  natural  structure. 

First  Type. — Lungs  voluminous ;  JUling  a  well-developed  Tko- 
rtiXf  the  soft  Parts  of  which  have  preserved  an  embonpoint  well 
marked. — ^The  following  appearances  present  themselves:  on  ex- 
amining the  thinnest  possible  slice  of  a  lung  of  this  type  when 
dried,  as  it  were,  by  the  light,  it  is  observed  to  be  perforated 
hy  holes  exactly  round  and  united  like  the  meshes  of  lace.  The 
diameter  of  these  holes  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  line,  their  circumference 
is  not  interrupted  in  any  part,  so  that  they  form  cells  perfectly 
regular,  and  every  where  independent  lines,  similar  to  those  of  the 
surface,  divide  the  pulmonary  tissue  (or  the  slice  so  examined)  into 
compartments  of  different  sizes,  and  bound  the  lobules  in  the  substance 
of  the  parenchyma.  In  the  intervals  of  these  lines  are  found  others 
finer  and  more  arborescent,  and  dividing  ad  infinitum.  By  aid  of 
the  magnifying  glass  they  are  recognized  as  vessels,  and  are  traceable 
to  the  confines  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are  lost. 

Second  Type, — Lungs  of  a  regular  form^  but  small^  bathed  in 
Serum ;  confined  Thorax ;  soft  Paris,  thin  and  lean. — A  slice  cut 
oflF  these  lungs,  when  dried,  presents  a  cellular  texture,  difierent  in 
many  respects  from  the  former.  The  round  form  of  the  cells  is  no 
longer  met  with  in  holding  them  to  the  light.  They  are  so  many 
ovals  or  slits  of  one  line  in  their  longest  diameter,  and  angular  at  their 
extremities ;  their  vessels  have  undergone  the  same  elongation,  and 
their  divisions,  when  looked  at  with  a  lens,  are  less  multiplied.  The 
Imes  tracing  the  lobules  are  in  other  respects  distinct  enough,  and 
the  cells,  although  deformed,  are  still  independent,  and  limited  hj  a 
legular  circumference. 

Third  Type. — Lungs  of  an  irregular  Form,  withered,  and 
bathed  in  Abundance  of  Serum,  and  applied  against  the  verte- 
bral  Column  in  a  contracted  Thorax,  with  skeleton-like  Emaciation. 
—In  this  type  the  cells  have  no  distinct  form.  The  parenchyma  is 
converted  into  a  spongy  substance,  the  areolae  of  which  present  no 
determined  arrangement.  A  slice  of  the  lung  can  be  compared  only 
to  a  tern  mesh  work,  the  broken  parts  of  which  intercept  spaces 
as  variable  in  exteot  as  in  figure.     Tlie  lens  discovers  with  diS- 
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culty  wiM  TMeular  brBBcheB,  bat  they  are  slender  and  few,  and  all 
lobiUar  division  is  effaced. 

Such  is  the  cellular  conformation  which  repeated  observations 
have  pointed  out  to  us,  after  drying  the  lung  which  still  allowed  the 
air  to  permeate  its  interior,  and  in  subjects  who  had  never  in  their 
lives  felt  any  notable  impediment  to  their  respiration ;  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  presenting  us  an  organic  disposition  which  may  be 
considered  normal  in  the  midst  of  other  senile  alterations. 

In  order  to  test  the  inductions  from  our  researches,  with  all  pos- 
sible rigour  we  shall  here  compare  the  lungs  of  the  adult  with  those  of 
the  old  man,  and  measure  their  real  differences  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  cells.  We  are  led  to  this  comparative  examination  by  the 
work  of  M.  Majendie.  We  have  dried  without  inflation  lungs  of 
adults  of  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  and  found  a  difference  of  more 
than  one- half  in  the  diameter  of  their  cells,  compared  with  those  of  an 
old  man's.  Thus  the  cells  of  the  lungs  of  an  old  man  were  one  quar* 
ter  of  a  line,  while  those  of  an  adult  were  only  an  eighth  or  at  most  a 
sixth  of  a  line.  Pursuii^g  this  comparative  examination  then  down 
the  scale,  we  measured  the  cells  of  the  lung  in  children  of  four  and 
six  years  old,  and  those  we  found  to  be  only  one-twelfth  of  a  line,  or 
thereabouts.  Finally,  in  a  new-born  infant  that  had  breathed,  the 
cells,  appeared  merely  like  the  pricks  made  with  the  finest  pointed 
needle. 

This  definitely  established  law  had  been  rather  foreseen  than  de- 
monstrated by  M.  Majendie,  since  his  researches  have  been  incom- 
plete. A  law  by  which  we  find  that  the  lung  having  the  same  volume 
loses  in  density,  and  offers  to  haematosis  a  space  which  tends  to  di- 
minish by  rei^n  of  the  progress  of  years,  and  which  proves  besides 
the  increasing  succession  of  senile  alterations. 

If  rarefaction  be  but  little  marked  in  lungs  of  the  first  type,  it 
becomes  very  evident  in  those  of  the  second.  Not  only  do  the  cells 
lose  their  form,  but  their  elongation,  and  the  tenuity  of  their  parietiei 
renders  their  breaking  into  one  another  more  likely.  The  whole  of 
the  organ  sinks.  But  it  is  in  lungs  of  the  third  type  diat  rarefaction 
attains  its  highest  degree;  and  attains  to  true  disorganization. 

We  see  the  intimate  concurrence  of  all  the  altered  parts  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  respiration  of  old  persons.  The  atrophy  of  the  thorax 
acoommedates  itself  to  the  atrophy  of  the  lungs,  and  the  exhausted 
vascularity  is  in  direct  ratio  with  that  of  texture. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  that  tallies  with  the  preceding 
observations,  viz. ,  the  limpid  serous  infiltration  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura  which  accompanies  the  more  evident  withering  of  the  lungs  in 
the  two  last  types,  and  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  dryness 
of  the  membrane  covering  the  voluminous  lungs  of  the  first  type.  Do 
we  not  here  observe  an  analogy  between  the  infiltration  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  serum  in  the  cranial  cavity  after  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and 
might  we  not  argue  as  M.  Majendie  relucting  its  use  in  the  cavity  oC 
the  cranium  which  it  was  destined  to  fill.  In  fact,  there  are  limits 
to  the  sinking  in  of  the  thorax,  and  when  this  is  at  its  utmost  may  it 
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not  eTen  then  be  insufllcient  to  afibrd  an  application  of  its  paiietas  to 
luDga  reaching  to  the  laat  tenn  of  senile  extenuation.  This  proposi- 
tion we  put  forward  reservedly,  hat  shall  return  to  it  more  at  large. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  description  of  the  cellular  structure  of 
the  lungs  of  an  old  Jban  given  by  M.  Majendie  is  incomplete,  since  he 
calls  it  a  net- work  of  lacunae  like  a  light  frothy  and  since  this  de- 
cription  applies  only  to  the  last  degree  of  senile  alteration  of  these 
organs. 

Considering  all  the  phases  which  the  rarefaction  of  the'  tiasoes 
undergoes,  is  it  not  fitting  to  famish  gener^  inductions  on  the  pul- 
monary texture,  and  instead  of  recalling  the  ideas  of  Helvetius,  (as 
M.  Majendie's  doctrine  does,)  in  which  one  lobule  of  the  lung*  is  **  only 
a  confused  network^  all  of  whose  areola  communieate  together f**  ia 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  cells  in  the  first 
degree  of  rarefaction  more  conformable  to  the  theory  of  WiUie  who 
insisted  on  their  vesicular  texture,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Reiaaeeaen, 
who  has  insisted  on  their  being  independent  of  each  other?  What 
remains  for  us  to  expose  of  our  observations  on  the  texture  of  die 
lung  is  in  support  of  this  last  theory,  and  is  in  every  respect  fonnally 
opposed  to  that  of  M.  Majendie. 

Outstepping  the  ideas  of  Helvetius,  M.  Majendie  does  not  admit 
of  cellular  tissue,  properly  so  called,  in  the  pulmonary  lobules.  They 
are  vessels  merely  which,  arrived  at  their  extreme  divisions,  circum- 
scribe by  their  anastomoses  in  every  way  the  confined  spaces  where 
the  air  penetrates,  and  is  separated  from  the  blood  only  by  the  slender 
consistence  of  their  parietea.  Where  the  lobules  begin  there  the  bron* 
chi  end,  and  the  mucous  membrane  also  which  lines  them.  It  should 
be  only  the  atrophied  destraction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  which 
could  bring  on  progressively  the  senile  rarefaction  of  the  parenchyma. 

We  now  state  what  we  have  perceived  even  with  the  naked  eye, 
relative  to  the  last  elements  of  the  structure  of  the  lobules.  Here 
also  rarefiiction  enlarges  the  field  of  observation,  and  wiU  perliape 
more  and  more  aid  the  solution  of  so  many  undecided  questions.  In 
ihe  centre  of  the  gpronp  of  cells,  to  whatever  type  tho'lungi,  the  dried 
slices  of  which  we  were  examining,  might  belong,  there  vrere  to  be 
aeen  tracings  of  narrow  elongated  canals,  one  single  partition  of 
which,  when  cut  into^  exhibited  the  bottom  pierced  with  holes  dis- 
posed in  the  same  line,  and  more  or  less  multiplied.  Sometimes  4he 
incisiqii  took  in  but  a  portion  of  the  divided  parietes,  exhibiting  the 
canal  in  the  form  of  a  quill,  cut  penwise,  through  which  a  fine  stjrlet  or 
hog's  bristle  could  be  introduced.  The  diameter  of  these  canals 
varied  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  line ;  very  thin  collateral  branches 
occasionally  went  off  from  them,  which,  however,  became  involved 
in  the  net  work  of  the  lung.  In  the  area  of  the  roundest  cells,  but 
more  evidently  in  the  irregular  cells  of  those  in  the  last  degree  of 
rarefaction,  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  a  thin  and  transparent  pelKde, 
which  became  the  more  observable,  the  more  the  slice  of  lung  was 
varied  in  its  inclination  to  the  eye.  This  translucid  pellicle,-  exacdy 
similar  to  that  forming  the  parietes  of  the  canals  of  which  we  have 
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just  spoken)  was  observed  adhering  hj  its  edge  to  the  contoiir  of  the 
cells,  floating  and  irreg^alar  at  its  free  border;  some  cells,  those 
chiefly  that  belonged  to  the  slices  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
lungs,  were  completely  closed  by  the  pellicle,  and  in  whatever 
degrees  the  laminso  might  be  inclined,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive 
toy  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  culs  de  sac  that  they  appeared  to  close. 
Other  cells,  viewed  in  front,  appeared  also  closed,  but,  examined 
obliquely,  there  might  be  perceived  in  the  pellicle  at  their  bottom  a 
slit  forming  an  opening  in  the  circumference  of  these  cells.  It  is  on 
this  pellicle,  in  teases  of  hypercamic  congestion,  that  the  disposition 
of  capillaries  the  most  minute  can  be  discovered  by  a  lens ;  it  is 
manifestly  this  pellicle  which  gives  them  support. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  canals  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobules  ?  what  are  these  thin  pellicles  which  advance  into  the  area  of 
the  cells  ?  it  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  misconceive  in  the  first, 
the  extreme  divisions  of  the  bronchi  displayed  in  their  trajet  by  a 
chance  incision,  and  m  the  pellicles  of  the  cells  the  incomplete 
parietes  of  these  same  divisions,  where  the  incision  has  been  made 
with  a  clearer  cut  and  more  perpendicularly.  The  holes  piercing 
the  bottom  of  these  canals,  which  are  arranged  on  the  same  line, 
and  which  can  be  considered  only  as  subdivisions  of  the  same  canals 
cut  at  their  origin,  are  in  accordance  with  what  Reissessen  says  of 
the  disposition  like  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  lobular  bronchi,  reduced 
in  size  at  the  mucons  membrane ;  in  a  word,  shall  we  say  that  these, 
cells,  completely  closed  and  at  the  surface  of  the  lung,  are  only  their 
terminating  spheres  or  bubbles  left  intact  by  the  incision.  At  all 
events  the  tissue  of  the  lobules  is  not  exclusively  vascular,  and  senile 
atrophy  influences  more  than  one  element  of  texture. 

We  shall  here  terminate  this  first  part  of  our  researches  on  the 
anatomical  history  of  the  lungs  of  old  persons.  It  still  remains  to 
study  the  bronchial  trunks  and  their  larger  divisions,  and  that  of  their 
mucous  membrane,  studies  certainly  very  important,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  together  the  physiological  and  the  patholo- 
gical states,  we  shall  refer  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  these 
canals  to  the  period  of  occupying  ourselves  specially  with  their 
lesions. 

It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  senile  rarefaction  extends  to  all 
the  bronchial  ramifications;  noticing,  above  all,  that  the  pulmo-' 
nary  mucous  membrane  in  old  persons  is  the  habitual  seat  of  an 
abundant  secretion,  a  true  physiological  bronchorrhea* — Archives 
Generates^  Aogust,  1835. 

Tracheotomy  for  syphilitic  Ulceration  of  the  Larynx^  by 
Doctor  Purdon  of  Belfast. — This  communication  is  inserted  as  we 
received  it  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Carmichael. 

Belfast,  October  20,  1835. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

Should  you  consider  the  two  following  cases  of 
tracheotomy  for  syphilitic  nlceration  of  the  larynx,  worthy  of  inser- 
VOL.  vni.  NO.  24.  4  a 
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.(iqn  \SK  di(^  DuWp  l^edM  4ofU|b«L  ^^  Af^  ^^  y^v  A^rnoe*    TkiCF 
inaj  BejTve  ai)  a  specie  p|  %pppndix  tp  ypvr  vidi»|l^l^  f^pw  on  tin^ 
operation  alr^l^dj  pi4b.li9)ie4  ih^t^*    l^  H  yon  refer  (q  cas^,  the  aoto^ 
9f  whi^b  hare  u^fof$^Q9^t«lJ  b#^nU>B|y  QCMiy  of  tb^ia  1  perfectly  re- 
4^ect,  aa  they  oconri^d  whilst  I  waq  |i  pupil  in  the  R4phnioi|d  Uoa- 
jkitaly  pjii  it  mu^t  h^  »  4QUrce  Q(f  r^gr^t  that  they  b%ve  ^j^  lo#t.  Th^ 
priw^ipMs  of  praplioe  h%v^  h^wpver,  l^e^o  ei^ciei^tlj  inqolcated  iq 
jour  paper,  90.  that  |he  knowlf^dg^  of  th®  ffic(a  will,  direct  thqe^  wh^ 
mw  FiUinflP  (o  «tvaU  thev^^hae  of  ynfm  ^pene&ce*    B^pre  eoiefiiig 
}Qto  thein  pefhapfi  it  m9j  be  deairaUa  to  at^te  the  t^rmiMtioi^  of 
Jdisa  B.*     3he  died  m  I)eceaib»r»  1833,  twenty  mcyiM^  after  thf^ 
operation,  during  ^hi^h  time  her  reapiratiw  wa^  free«     Hor  d^9$h( 
waa  owifig  to  thQ  prploAged  f.affari«g  ahe.  eAAure4  ^99^  >.  cqigftant 
#sph^rge  of  pu«  making  xtn  way  iato  the  trachea  frqn^  ih^  thyroid 
partilage,  which  hecafoe  fe  all  ep^i^nmce  oarioua;  I  ^ay  to  all  ap- 
pearapoe,  be^uae  I  waa  aerer  enabled  to  verify  |ha  opinioiii  by  ^ 
poat  mortain  exaiwiatioA.     Several  tinier  ti^e  integumenta  ahewe4 
Vidications  of  giyiog  way.  «Voh  M  p9iati«g«  ^iaQo)oratio%  9K  evideu]^ 
flnptvetioa,  %nd  as  oft^n  dMl  thia  ai^heide^  the  e^^pectoratioa  wi^  po-) 
rideut  9n4  eastr^meljf  ofienaive  for  iiaaAy  monthe  befpre  her  death,  hes 
ImglB  eil  the  time  conti^uhjig  90Q9d.    She  siea^Uy  refi:(S€»4  to  per-^ 
mit  me  lo  poncstme  the  ii\(egUQKeAt<w  ooB^eqnen^y  it  yK^  ovt  oi  ^ 
gueelio9  to  remeiye  1^  portion  of  the  cartilage,  m.  you  recommezuied, 
jit4g^g  from  my  repiuta  that  owie^  ba4  ^naned^    I(  she  hfi4  svh- 
liiitted  to  th«i  operati(»A  in  vo,  earlier  9Jt%ge.  of  the  QomplaiAt  i^  13  pro*. 
Vabie  the  termi^atHun  would  w^  haye  hee^  euch  aa  it  ^i^^ 

Mdry  M'Aliater  applied  Stt  tke  4IPPW»ery  9a  Scd  April,  1831,^ 
complaining  of  dyapn^^  boi^e  or  cr^upj  cei^]^^  dy^hagia,  pm  oq^ 
pirc^a^  the  thyroid  cai^Uege.  breathing  chiefly  4iffi<^lt  in  in^ira- 
(ipQ,  voice  whlaperiog,  oonslderehle  ew^<^atiq^.  States  she  h?;^ 
1)e«A  ^ected  in  i\iw  manner  for  eix  wieei^a,  psogre^ively  hec<>ywng 
^orae.  Had  iiyphilie  aeveriJl  mooiUMi  ege*  fe^  which  she  waa  salivate^i 
and  heft  had  no  other  a^opAdery  symptpm,    Qrde^^  ^  bliat^r  to  tha 

e^temul  fa^cea«  attd  to  take  hydr.  q.  offft^  gr^  y.  o^omel.  gr.  i.  opiL. 
gT*  ^eyery  six  hoAra.  0^^  the  \ibj,  hreathM^  much  w^mtso,  iyi4  evid?^^ 
threatening  of  sufifocation  rendering  the  operation  imperative.  Thi^ 
^^  easily  perfofmied>'aoaiicely  an  onwce  of  Uood  being  lo^,  at  U|ere 
wm  no  veaeiel  wounded.  I  wa^  enabled  to  di^vide  the  trachea  l^ngi- 
^di«ally  et  once  with  a  acaJpe^i  ^  thev  ii^se^iag  a  disaectii^hoiQ^^ 
|0L  repiiAW  a  portioA  fiwn  eitbe^  aid^  of  tl^^  ipc^iqi^ ;  she  w^  t^M^ 

left  with  a  tube  in  it,  and  the  mercury  directed^  P  ^  continned ov^<y> 
three  hours.  6th,  mouth  sore»  mercury  omitted,  and  sarsaimrilla 
^jubs^itu^ed.  She  gradMal^r  r«i99Q9er^  %it#r  tl^ia.  with^i)^  t^  ah^^^test 
ipj/avourAble  ^ymptQm,  betii^  ^j  tomeated  ^  aj^^t  t^«e  wo«{mh 
by  the.e3(peqtonktmp  Of  tbif^^efiydd  JwH5M!»,;Siff[iJfi?  to  thj^tr  ^hi^^  ]#  ^r. 
pelled  fron^  the  ^oae*  apd  (ow^rds  the  termination  of  this  thne  by  an 
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idolliittMfi  to'edbgfh^  eWing,  t  0tipt)b^d,  td  deatriztltibQ  aa^  cdftlHlc- 
tloB  of  Ih^  nicer  at  the  glottte,  cau6iii^  tt  B6tap  of  tig^TktneM  th^re. 
Slio  wassorea  moatlm  gone  With  dKilQ  at  the  tSnib  of  the  operatibh,  ana 
in  two  rtoulhft  ifr^  saftlly  ahd  ^asil/  ddliverM.  th^  bhild  had  ih%^-^ 
wttrds  Mme  ttiarka  Of  BTphilis,  as  ii  aeii])^  ertaptk>h  ahd  A  few  cracl^ 
iti  th^  Bolea  of  the  fbet»  fronl  which  it  ^^c6rered  after  li^ng  Anhe 
Kyd^argf.  cticfl  crela ;  and  eidte  thift  event  she  married  and  bore  a 
tfecond  efaitd  about  two  yeata  ago.  I  ctaw  her  last  keek,  perfectl)^ 
well,  breathing,  how^fer,  ^htlr^ly  through  th<)  tub^.  Her  ?dice  ii 
f^pl^telj  gone,  ^he  b  scareeljr  able  td  attltnilate  the  i^lightest  word, 
tad  that  apparently  more  bj  the  «!et)iil{rioh  dfltii*  taken  into  the  tnouth 
ttian  by  a^y  through  th^  glottic. 

•  Margaret  Coyle  admitted  Jhto  ihd  \6k\  ttard  df  the  Belfaet  Hod- 
]lital  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  1835,  serffdrln^  ohderthe  i^jmp- 
tOmb  of  laryngitis,  e.  g.  whispferitfg  vdic^,  eon^h,  (>aln  in  swallowing^ 
<W  pi^ssing  the  thyroid  cartilage,  whee^in^  rMpir^ltioh  *  sayH  shcf 
iM  bcten  affected  with  this  formdrly,  arid  recovered  when  Mivated. 
Order^abiistdr  to  front  of  nect^,  and  to  take  ]itl.  hydrarg.  night  and 
morning.  This  in  about  a  week  produced  salivaiidn,  without  any  ap* 
]iarent  alterfttiOA  ih  the  symj^tomb.  I  shdtild  m^ntioU  ihat  on  examining 
thef  throat  internally  nothing  Unn^nal  dotild  be  perceived.  On  Octobeft 
let,  kt  the  trtoe  of  visftirig,  i.  e.  twelve  ndbn,  sti^  wacf  as  ustial,  but  late 
in  the  evehfng  h^f  breathing  suddenly  became  6r6dt>y.  Whdn  seen  on 
and,  ^tpT^lAlftti  efface  very  iinxidus,  breathing  ext^etn^ly  difficult,  lips 
pdtple.  ptils6  quick  atid  weak.  Not  expecting  thai  me'dfcihe  would  have' 
siiiy  effect  linddr  these  circumstances,  I  proposed  the  operation  as  a 
last  restofurCe,  to  #hidh  she  reaidily  submitted,  ^tiit^  was  not  so  easily 
performed  as  the  former,  owing  to  her  neck  being  very  short  and  the 
t#ache&  workfeig  if€tj  much,  so  ninch  that  !  was  obliged  to  catch  it. 
with  a  hook  be/6^  atterhpting  iH  op^n  it.  Having  caught  it  an  oval 
piece  was  easily  removed  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  scalpel ;  no  ves- 
sel except  k  small  muscular  one  was  divided,  which  ceased  bleeding 
when  pinched.  Before  reaching  the  trachea,  and  while  separating 
the  muscles,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  trachea,  some  erir  was  drawn 
into  the  wound  at  each  inspiration,  and  when  expelled  in  expiration 
p^rt  entered  the  cellular  membrane,  causing  an  emphysematous  ap- 
pearance. This  might  not  have  occurred  if  broad  retractors  had 
beeiK  Used,  but  the  Bptick  betweefi  the  thyrdld  cartilage  and  sterofum 
Was  so  short  I  was  able  to  employ  no  other  than  two  anenrisfn 
needles.  Immediately  on  opening  the  trachea  her  lips  became  ftorid, 
and  there  was  none  of  that  agony  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  I  have  see^ 
when  the  air  suddenly  obtains  fi^ee  ingress  after  the  operation.  She 
Infs  hitherto  (October  20th)  steadily  recovered  without'  any  bad 
vfittpUfitty  wearmg  a  tube  as  the  formef  patient,  her  voice  being  also 
16H.  Th^'  expectoration  of  thickened  mucus  is  not  quite  So  trouble- 
some, ftttd  she  is  rapidly  regaining  flesh  and  strength.  In  neither 
was  thete  any  drspositiofi  to  inflammation  of  the  tradiea. 

'  t  ibay  mention  that  in  both,  immediately  after  the  operaitdiy,  the 
tube  inserted  was  larg^er  than  the  permanent  one,  it  was  a[n  ovaf;  the 
long  diameter  being  rather  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  the 
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shorter  a^ul  the  fourth ;  ltd  length  »  ahovi  an  inch  and  a 
The  kind  of  tuhe  both  now  in  use,  and  which,  after  several  trida,  I 
have  found  the  best,  is  a  straight  one,  of  a  sufficient  length  to  enter 
the  trachea  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch ;  the  length  most  of  course 
vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  parts  covering ;  it  is  circular  and  doa- 
ble^ the  inner,  which  requires  to  be  cleaned  occasionally,  is  the  firarth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that  being  the  smallest  I  have  found  they 
have  been  able  to  breathe  through  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  The 
outer  has  no  projection  on  the  end  entering  the  trachea,  (as  is  gene- 
rally  made,)  as  it  only  renders  its  introduction  more  difficult,  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  prevents  its  expulsion,  in  fact  the  patients,  three 
of  whom  I  have  attended,  prefer  it  witheot  it.  The  curved  tube,  I 
have  observed,  is  more  easily  expelled  and  more  difficult  to  dean. 
The  larg^  one  mentioned  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  few  day*  is 
not  so  likely  to  become  obstracted  with  the  mucus,  which  ia  then 
most  copious,  as  a  small  one,  and  gives  much  less  uneasiness  to  the 
patient  in  cleaning.  The  tubes  are  retained  in  the  wound  by  a  tape 
passed  through  two  holes  in  a  small  plate  of  silver  on  the  outer  end, 
and  tied  behind  the  neck. 

Before  closing  this  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  gentleman's  child 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  who  swallowed  a  beech  nut,  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression,)  and  after  several  weeks,  either  eleven  or 
thirteen,  coughed  it  up  unchanged:  during  the  entire  time  that  it  re- 
mained in  the  trachea  he  was  subject  to  cough  and  expectoration, 
but  as  soon  as  the  cause  was  removed  he  became  perfectly  well ;  no 
operation  was  of  course  performed,  as  there  was  only  the  child's  own 
authority  for  it,  and  the  parents  scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  such 
had  occurred. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  prolixity  of  this  communication ;  if  it 
be  unworthy  of  insertion  destroy  it,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  ever  grateful  and  obliged, 

Thomas  Henrt  Purdok. 
To  R,  Carmichael^  Esq, 
Sfc.  Sfc,  ^c. 


On  the  Structure  of  Bone. — The  following  notice  appears  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.  '*  M.  Gerdy  presented  a  memoir,  in  which  he  propoees  to 
prove:  First,  that  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the  cellular  structure 
is  owing  to  the  grooves  made  by  vessels.  Secondly,  that  these  grooves 
aire  longitudinal  in  the  long  bones,  and  radiating  and  diveiging  in 
certain  flat  ones.  Thirdly,  that  the  compact  structure  is  compoeed 
of  vascular  canals,  adhering  to  each  other  and  taking  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  grooves  which  open  into  them,  as  well  as  of  reticular 
and  cellular  tissue.  Fourthly,  that  the  canalicular  structure  contains 
vessels  lodged  in  a  profusion  of  canals  nearly  parallel  and  longitu- 
dinal in  the  long  bones.  Fifthly,  that  the  reticular  structure  is 
formed  of  filaments  around  which  the  vessels  anastomose.  Sixthly, 
that  the  cellular  structure  Is  varied  in  its  nature,  in  accordance  with 
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certain  gMiefd  lawa  indicated  by.  tbe  aiitbor«  Commiaiioneny  MM. 
BlainviUe,  Senrea,  Roux,  and  Breschet."  Now  all  thia  diaplay  0/ 
academic  parade  baa,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  impoaing  effect,  and 
ia  well  calculated  to  attract  inexperienced  persona ;  but  it  appean  to 
na  to  be  alao  calculated  to  give  a  false  colour  to  the  subject  under  con- 
aideraUon,  to  confer  importance  on  triflea»  and  to  encourage  a  system 
of  patronage  and  favonritiam,  injurious  to  scientific  investigation. 
We  venture  on  these  observations  lest  the  system  should  be  intro- 
duced here  by  some  of  those,  who  see  no  value  in  their  own  institn- 
tions  because  they  cannot  plume  themselves  jxpoa  their  acquaintance 
with  them,  aa  they  can.  upon  the  imperfect  knowlege  acquired  in  a 
hasty  visit  to  other  countries.  As  to  the  matter  before  us,  it  appears 
aa  if  M.  Grerdy  was  about  to  prove  that  which  no  one  who  haa  read  the 
worka  of  Malpigi,  Hailer,  Albinus,  Havers,  Nesbit,  Hunter,  Reiehel, 
Camper,  Scarpa,  Howship,  and  othera,  on  this  subject,  will  probably 
deny* 

On  the  early.  V^se  qf  the  Trephine  in  Fractures  qf  the  Cranium 
with  Depression,  by  Dr.  Boxwell,  Surgeon  to  the  Ahbeyleix  local 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary. — It  haa  hitherto  been  found  difficult  to' 
determine  the  preciae .  time,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  trephining  in  depressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium.  Many  eminent  writers  being  of  opinion  that  a  simple  da- 
pressed  fracture,  with  or  without  external  wound,  is  not  a  suflkient 
warrant  for  using  the  trephine,  unless  urgent  symptoms  exist,  and 
acting  on  that  principle  often  delay  the  operation  for  days  or  weeks, 
and  then  operate  with  very  little  prospect  of  success. 

The  following  case  affords  an  example  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  early  operation,  before  urgent  symptoms  appeared,  and 
which,  if  postponed  to  a  more  advanced  period,  would  not  pro- 
bably have  had  the  same  effect. 

Richard  Adams,  set.  60,  on  the  29th  of  September,  received  a 
blow  from  a  large  stone  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  which  stunned 
him,  and  he  lay  for  some  time  insensible ;  during  that  night  he  had 
frequent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  head,  and  no  sleep.  He  was  brought 
to  me  next  day,  September  30th,  complaining  atill  of  dull  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  his  head,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  :  pulse  58.  On 
examination  I  found  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  of  a  horse-shoe  shape,  over 
the  right  side  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  communicating  with  a  depressed 
fracture  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  more  extensive ;  the  lower  por- 
tion was  depressed  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  very  much  overlap- 
ped by  the  other ;  the  fracture  appeared  to  extend  into  the  parietal 
bone.  He  was  perfectly  sensible,  had  neither  stupor,  coma,  or  any 
aymptom  indicating  that  the  brain  was  suffering ;  yet  from  witnessing 
many  similar  cases,  in  which  the  operation  was  delayed  until  S3rmp- 
toms  either  of  inflammation  or  compression  became  evident,  and  then 
trephined  without  benefit,  I  decided  on  operating  at  once,  and  raising 
the  depressed  bone ;  with  which  view  I  enlarged  the  wound,  making 
a. triangular  flap,  which  exposed  a  fracture  extending  in  a  horse-ahoe 
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OAp^  tbnwgk  Ui«  entire  estf teat  otih6  ^riMtftt  boti«  Into  fM  pA^Mil; 
1  applied  the  ireptune  oH  the  nppef  plut,  and  bftttii^  l«iiioTed  iMsittly 
IwiKthirdB  of  (he  circle,  I  attmpted  with  the  elerater  M  Mdee  the 
depieaacd  pdrtioii,  but  it  wee  bfekeft  Ibfd  4b  ibaHy  |ilMee  t  Wa» 
obliged  to  remove  eoede  of  them  entirely^  end  m  tt^Mf  the  KenMiA^ 
der  1  Ibiiiid  a  quemitjr  of  eictraf Meted  bkwd  pt^eteftgf  ito  th^  dttm 
matary  en  rmmrihg  which  there  wbs  eoaeidettMe  bleeding  fwA  » 
branch  of  the  middle  arterjr  df  the  dsm  mater,  whiefa  I  could  Hot  tf^- 
veet  vntil  I  seed  compfeeeioa  by  ipplyiog  pledgete  ef  Hat  dl|»ped  ill 
oold  water.  The  dara  meter  appeared  heakhjr  attd  hninjiirra,  bet 
very  much  depreieedi  aad  did  not  riee  to  the  l^vel  ef  the  bene  on  tb^ 
preaenre  being  taken  off.  I  brought  the  tipe  of  the  woond  an  ndaity 
aa  1  covld  into  poihioa,  applied  cold  dresehig  and  the  doable-headed 
Dbll4r<  He  bad  some  sleep  that  nighty  no  letom  of  vomiting,  and 
leie  of  pain,  except  from  the  woond. 

Next  morning,  October  let,  pulse  60,  intelleetnal  fiicnltiea  perfeet; 
removed  the  external  dressing;  ap|rfied  a  poultice,  and  ordered  half 
n  drachm  of  piiiv.  jalapei  comp.  every  third  hoar,  imfU  the  bo^reb 
were  acted  on« 

October  Snd  complained  of  ihiebbhlg  pidn  kt  <h^  wound ;  bow^ 
well  acted  on ;  pulse  70.  Retfioved  the  tint  pledg^ai,  foobd  the 
dnra  inater  still  depressed,  but  not  so  nitioh,  and  coated  with  eoagoln- 
ble  lymph ;  no  retarn  of  heaiorrbage. 

From  that  day  has  had  no  onfAeasent  sympteint  hie  pulee  never 
oeer  seventy;  the  dischai^,  atfirst  profuse,  gilMtiii#^lessened,  and  afle^ 
spme  daye  the  dura  mater  threw  up  granolaiione;  thete  was  a  snmB 
exfoliation  from  a  part  of  tiie  bone  t&t  had  been  denuded  of  periee* 
torn,  and  in  lese  than  sik  weeks  the  wound  was  cempletely  cicatrised, 
Without  its  ever  being  neeessary  to  use  the  lancet^  or  gif^  him  sny 
other  medicine  tbon  an  occasional  aperient.  Afler  the  6nt  tea 
days  he  was  allowed  generous  diet,  so  that  hie  general  appearance 
and  etrsBgth  was  just  as  good,  if  not  better^  than  l^fbre  the 
iilrpiry. 

I  ebukl  contrast  this  case  with  many  etheM  whiofh  I  hira  #if^ 
nessed,  where  the  operation  baa  been  delayed,  tmtileteptfr,  ooraa»  or 
total  ineeneibility  had  set  in,  but  where  the  antlphtegietie  tfeatasenf 
had  been  rigorously  pumued,  and,  ae  a  last  resduroe,  die  c^nUiott 
performed  without  any  benefit. 

» 

•  Meikad  pfremMnff  PattieUs  of  Itoiifrtm  the  Cbfin«i.---nie 
Revne  Medicate  fbr  Augast  contains  a  Bbort  extract  from  Nefelnid'o 
Journal,  recdiamendlog  the  use  of  dilute  mnrktio  adid  as  a  ihA  for 
this  porpesor  by  M.  Krimer.  Although  we  W6uld  not  i^commefid 
the  snrgeon  te  trust  to  this  means  for  the  removal  of  the  partidelB  of 
iron  so  f«eqnetttly  driven  iafto  thecemea  ef  wofkMen  ief  otifr  natfufito* 
toriee,  fofgea,  and  workshop,  much  advantage  inay  (»e  dc^r^red  from 
wiehiBg  away  Uie  mse  t^hich  eettietimee  retoaine^  in  the  wound  with 
the  pfuposed  acid.  Dr.  Jaeob,  in  a  papetr  ik  (ha  I>ttblln  Hospiflrf 
Biep^,,  aastftiiena  the  eieteurreiiee  of  petttiBnent  stain  of  Ae  cornea 
from  this  accident,  in  consequence  of  the  particle  of  iron  being  per- 
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tbq  rust  beqa^e  ^utapgled  i^  the  U^tme  of  the  parf.  In  ^ueh  a  cate» 
after  lifting  th^  speck  of  iro^  freo^  the  wQnud  with  th«  poini  of  afitts 
needle,  if  aQj  d jscolgnratio^  remaina,  the  part  may  bQ  waahed  with  a 
kwxA  Mr  p^cU  4ippc4  iA  a  m3^t,w«  of  tQ«  dropa  of  the  mi  to  aa 

Quace  of  wat^. 


in  an 


Uredd  impei^eqilu  M^d  ig  itf^t^re  <&«  r^^isiU  Weight  of  th€ 
^oq/',^The  aUeqtioD  of  ^he  French  Acadeoj  haa  been  eaUed  to 
thia  ipetjbod  of  cheatipg  practiaed  by  the  Parisian  b^l^ers,  suad  moat 
probably  by  maAy  of  the  same  fvatemity  in  Publin.  Tbis  ia>  how?* 
^ver,  (^le  of  the  least  culpable  of  the  varioua  Qootri?ancea  resorted  to 
in  the  preparation  of  bread,  which  bakeia  are  permitted  to  pracUaa 
without  the  slightest  interruption.  We  laoat  aerioualy  and  earnestly 
i^t^eat  the  members  of  the  profession  in  Dublin  to  pay  a  little  more  at*» 
tention  to  this  matter.  As  regaitis  invalids*  at  WasC  U  is  surely  of  som^ 
^mpog^tance  that  their  atotpacha  should  not  he  offended  with  the  sod^^ 
den  mass  of  musty  or  sour  flour,  doctored  with  a)um  and. mashed  po«» 
tatoes,  which  is  so  frequently  furnished  by  our  bakers.  Tbe  method 
of  baking  is  execrable  \  the  doagh  i^  rolled  up  into  spherical  maasea 
which  are  arranged  in  the  oyen  so  as  to  touch  eaoh  other,  and  a«b^ 
jei^ted  to  a  stjxmg  heat  for  a  shor^  time,  by  which  a  crust  as.  hard  as 
a  alQue  is  formed  on  the  outside  wbjiie  the  inside  ia  almost  raw«.  l^he^r 
are  then  takers  out,  torq.  asunder,  and  allowed  ta  dry  until  the  ex-«< 
])osed  surfaces  becoma  un^t  for  use,  and  require^  W  be  pared  off^ 
leavij;\g  a  very  small  proportion  of  real  bread  fit  for  use.    Svaotia  ih» 

Cr-housea  in  Cpgland  the  loaf  is  baked  in  a  tin  pai^  lea  %  properly. 
ited  eYen»  and  when  furnished  for  use  does  not  aSoiid  SA  Qwnee  irf. 
waste  in  a  loaf  of  four  pounds,  while  the  same  w^ght  ua  QulitiA.  a£^ 
fprda,  perhap,  four  ounces  f  f  har4  crusts^  coal  aahe#^  p»r|;^(i^  casp* 
ii^  aDd  other  waj^te^ 

S2iffpo$ed  Ca^i^  of  Jpiiffus^  Cj^Utdar  InflammatiQnt  by  I>f«; 
Canvan  V  Armagh.-^AprU  5th^  1B35^  I  waa  consulted  by  a  lac^ 
from  this  rveighbourheod,  qq  b^haJ[f  of  bar  little  daughtet,  %  atoat 
H(^d,9  child  of  three  years  oU,  pf  a  brown  compleg^ipa,  with  soenatisMa 
i^  yellowish  or  bilious  tingia,  dark  ^ea  and  hair.  The  acfo«9il  has 
ipother  ^ve^  of  her  eraser  at  $i;st  waa  aa  follows  :**-*0a  Friday  .a^oingi; 
Ap^li  3ra,  aha  had  be^  standirig  on  a  chair,  and  had  either  £aUen  eft 
or  *^hurt  bet  foot  smAhowt^''  in  getting  dowa  off  i^  She  qmn^. 
d[ajined  of  it  ta  bar  n^MPWH^  but  the  appeara^ea  were  vk  slighl»  llMt 
h^  Qonteuted  herself  wUb  wrapping  a  Uttla  fianael  reiu»d  H^  ittoisa^ 
ened  with  ^fx^  hmffk^  aaajbrocajtion.  Oa  Saturday  mi^rmig^  tha> 
ohild  stjU  eon^bj^d  si^ch  of  hcfr  foot  and  ankle,.  ai\4  tha  w&wt 
repeated,  the  pmjbtroc^ip^  tbinkii^  but  lightly  of  it,  as  it  was  saa^*celyr 
ajt  all  awxd^n^  ami,  bs4  P9  ordioafy  mark  of  iaflamraati(M»  aboul  it,; 
ep^c^  i\^  paia^  Saturday  night*,  however,,  the  child  was  ap  teaiUaaa^ : 
a.o4  coimplaio^  so.  muQh,  tM^  her  mio^he^  resolved  to  bi^ifig  bsir  intOi*' 
i^9gH  ojQk  &iV^  ^  U)re:ad9dc;a^  whi^b  «b9  did  v^  bar-  odr^nanf- 
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fliBg  her  up  most  carefully.    The  appearances,  ^en  I  first  saw  hef^, 
on  Sunday,  April  5th,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.  were  as  follows: — ^The 
child  lay  on  her  mother's  lap,  with  her  head  reclining,  and  yery 
dull ;  face  sunken  and  sullen,  paler  than  ordinary,  tinge  yellowish ; 
eyes  dull,  heavy,  and  glassy ;  skin  cool ;  respiration  something  quicker 
than  natural ;  pulse  small,  quick,  and  thready,  100  or  a  little  up- 
wards ;  tongue  loaded,  whitish  brown,  and  moist     Has,  I  am  in- 
formed, no  appetite,  but  a  great  thirst ;  bowels  rather  costive  ;  sleeps 
scarcely  any ;  complains  very  much  of  her  foot  and  ankie.     On  exa- 
mination, 1  found  the  foot  and  ankle  a  little,  though  not  at  all  consi- 
derably, swollen,  no  redness,  but  a  mottled  livid  cloudiness  of  the  part, 
no  increase  of  heat,  but  rather  a  diminished  temperature.     I  ordered 
some  leeches  to  the  painful  part,  afterwards  a  stupe  of  chamomile 
decoction,  and  a  calomel  pill,  with  a  little  opium  at  bed-time,  and  a 
cathartic  powder  of  the  pulv.  jalapae  comp.  next  morning.     Next  day 
I  was  sent  for  to  visit  the  child,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  alarmingly 
ill.     On  reaching  the  house,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  I  found  her  delirious 
occasionally,  comatose  at  other  times,  and  again  at  times  half-intelli- 
gent, attempting  to  show  her  tongue,  but  does  not  speak.     The  foot 
and  lower  part  of  leg  mottled  and  cold,  with  vesicles  rising  on  the  dor- 
Mim  of  the  foot,  at  the  root  of  the  toes.     The  leeches  ordered  yes- 
terday had  bled  well,  and  the  physic  operated  once.     Her  pulse  now 
is  intermitting,  her  face  more  sunken,  her  skin  cool,  and  in  fact  dis- 
aolution  appears  rapidly  approaching.      I  ordered  a  blister  tmiPte- 
diately  between  the  shoulders,  a  mixture  of  the  mist,  camphorae, 
apts.  lavandulsB  comp.  spts.  ammonise  comp.  and  setheris  nitrici,  a 
large  spoonful  every  hour,  or  odener,  with  sherry  negus.     I  added 
aome  spirits  to  the  chamomile  stupe,  and  afterwards  applied  a  hot 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  ordering  one  of  barm  and  oatmeal  to  be 
smbstitttted  when  it  can  be  procured.     I  also  ordered  a  turpentine 
injection  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  powder  of  the  pulv.  Jacobi  c  calo- 
melane  3tiis.  horas  ad  3tiamdiemi.  The  child  died  at  10  o'clock,  p.  m. 
almost  without  a  struggle,  the  coma  carrying  her  oflF.     I  saw  the 
body  next  day,  and  except  that  the  limb  was  swollen  up  to  the  groin, 
and  the  colour  or  cloudiness  not  so  evident,  there  was  no  change. 
The  remarkable  features  of  this  case,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  slight  injury,  if  any^  which  produced  so  dreadfhl 
a  disease.     I  have  ever  since  considered  it  as  a  case  of  spontaneous 
origin,  as  the  hurt,  of  which  there  was  no  other  evidence  than  the 
child's  own  assertion,  and  to  which  she  probably  had  been  led  by 
questions,  was  so  slight  that  the  mother  could  not  believe  she  bad  got 
any  hurt^  even  after  close  examination.     In  one  of  the  late  numbers 
of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  May,  1835,  there  is  a  case  recorded 
by  Dr.  Benson,  of  a  Mr.  J.  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  typhoid 
fever,  having  at  the  same  time  a  slight  wound  on  his  hand  received 
in  dissection,  which,  however, /or  several  days,  gave  so  little  uneasi- 
ness as  not  to  be  noticed.     This  case  certainly  differs  from  any  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen  of  what  I  call  diffuse  cellular  or  gangre- 
nous inflammation.    In  any  case  which  I  have  seen  the  IomI  symp- 
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tomi  were  f^rj  obTions  from  the  first  ;  the  ferer  too  which 
ensiled  did  not  assume  the  brown  tongue,  the  suflFused  eye,  the 
flushed  face,  or  the  quick,  hard  pulse  of  typhus,  nor  the  hot  and 
dry  skin  which  accompanies  that  form  of  fever.  I  have  recorded 
the  case  of  a  nursetender  who  died  in  the  county  hospital  here, 
twelve  years  ago,  and  which  came  under  my  observation  as  one  of 
the  medical  officers  of  that  institution.  The  outline  is  as  follows : — 
Maria  Mara,  a  middle  aged  woman,  dark  complexion,  spare,  and  of 
low  stature,  and  very  regular  habits,  a  widow  for  several  years,  and 
having  one  child,  and  healthy,  received,  as  was  supposed,  while  wash- 
ing the  bandages  of  a  man  who  had  been  admitted  labouring  under  a 
phlegmous  erysipelas  of  the  leg,  following  a  wound,  and  which  man  is 
alive  and  well  at  present  to  my  knowledge,  some  portion  of  discharge 
or  virus  into  a  trifling  wound  which  she  had  on  the  side  of  one  her 
thumbs,  near  the  nail ;  this  became  painful ;  a  mottled  livid  inflam- 
mation or  clouding  crept  rapidly  up  the  arm ;  there  was  little  or  no 
swelling  or  poffiness  ;  the  temperature  if  not  diminished  not  at  all  ia- 
. creased;  the  glands  of  the  axilla  were  very  slightly  tumifled,  and 
afterwards  those  above  the  clavicle ;  the  mottled  appearances  spread 
over  the  neck  and  top  of  the  chest,  over  the  great  pectoral  muscle  of 
the  side  a£Fected ;  a  low  fever  set  in  from  the  first,  rapidly  increasing, 
pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble ;  tongue  loaded,  whitish  brown,  and 
moist ;  skin  scarcely  hotter  than  natural ;  delirium  set  in  at  the  con- 
clusion, and  she  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  This  case,  as  may 
be  observed,  accords  exactly  with  that  of  little  Miss  M*C.,  which  arose 
U'ithout  scratch  or  wound,  or  indeed  I  believe  injury  of  any  kind. 

On  Ti'ismus  Nacentium,  by  John  Breen,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Fel.  of  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  and  formerly 
Assistant  to  the  Dublin  Ijying-in  Hospital. — I  am  induced  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  this  very  fatal  disease  of  infancy,  from  the  following 
observations  contained  in  a  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Collins  of  this 
city.  '*  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  trismus  nascentium,  I 
have  no  suggestions  to  propose,  as  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
where  the  child  seemed  even  temporarily  relieved  by  the  measures 
adopted.  Calomel  has  been  tried  in  large  quantity,  often  in  small 
doses,  often  repeated,  as  well  as  extensive  frictions  with  mercurial 
ointment.  I  have  tried  frequent  leeching  along  the  spinal  column, 
also  repeated  blistering  over  its  entire  length.  Opium  I  have  exhi- 
bited in  many  ways,  both  in  laiige  and  small  doses,  also  tartar  emetic 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  times  both  combined.  I  have  tried  to- 
bacco extensively,  in  the  form  of  stupes,  and  injections  of  various  de.- 
grees  of  strength,  from  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  fluid,  to  five  or  more^ 
besides  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  oil  of  turpentine,  tinc- 
ture of  soot,  assafoetida,  and  many  of  the  ordinary  purgatives  and  stf- 
mulants,  and  all,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  without  a  shade  of  relief."* 

*  See  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  by  Robert  CoUios,  M.  D.,  Loodoq, 
1835,  page  516. 
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Prom  the  writer  of  the  above  obBenrations  having*  held  the  rittraf- 
tion  of  Master  of  the  Doblin  Lyia^-in  Hospital  for  seven  yeaia,  feir 
medical  men  have  had  more  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  expe- 
rience in  this  disease.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  as  to  the  pathology 
of  the  complaint  strictly  accords  with  the  doctor's  statement,  that 
"  from  dissections  in  such  cases  we  have  never  been  able  to  diaoover 
any  peculiar  morbid  appearance  which  would  justify  ns  in  offering- any 
explanation  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease."  I  am  aware  of  Dr. 
Colles's  suggestions  on  this  subject,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  and  Pfay* 
sical  Essays,  but  I  believe  that  learned  physiologist  and  intelligent 
writer  rather  designed  these  as  hints  to  elicit  inqniry  and  promote 
the  elucid&tion  of  an  obscure  morbid  affection,  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  his  pathological  views  as  established  facts,  or  he  would  have 
made  a  reply  to  Dr.  Labatt*s  observations  in  a  succeeding  number  of 
the  same  Journal,  denying  the  accuracy  of  Professor  CoUes's  expla- 
nation of  the  morbid  state,  developed  l^  dissection,  and  support- 
ing the  negation  by  post  mortem  investigations.  On  another  point 
I  also  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Ck>llins,  "  as  to  the  importance 
of  using  every  possible  exertion  for  the  prevention  of  a  disease  so 
universally  fatal."  The  doctor*^  own  opportunities  arising  from  ex- 
tensive hospital  practice,  are  already  referred  to,  and  every  medical 
man  in  Dublin  who  has  examined  his  book,  and  is  aware  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  whose  position  at  the  bead 
of  his  profession  phced  him  in  the  situation  of  meeting  this  affection 
in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  society,  will  in  all  probability  join  with 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  though  not  directly,  he  gives  by  implication 
his  relative's  views  of  the  intractable  nature  of  trismus  nascentium. 

1  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the  means  which  have 
sometimes  succeeded  with  roe  in  conquering  this  formidable  malady, 
which  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  notwithstanding  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention to  prevent  its  invasion,  will  occasionally  attack  the  new-bom 
infant.  My  panacea  consists  in  small  doses  of  laudanum,  joined  wt& 
calomel,  and  castor  oil  to  promote  the  purgative  effect  of  the  latter. 
An  account  of  the  mode  of  administering  these  remedies,  which,  if  I 
do  not  grossly  deceive  myself^  have  been  attended  with  as  much  suc- 
cess, in  arresting  an  early  progress  to  the  grave,  as  can  attach  t6 
the  account  of  any  cure  of  a  formidable  disease,  must  be  interesting 
to  those  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  early  infancy,  and  lead  them 
not  to  despair  in  similar  circumstanced.  An  event  certainly  desira- 
ble where  high  authbrity  and  morbid  anatomy  afford  no  encourage- 
ment. Again  the  plan  of  treatment  proposes  nothing  violent,  no 
repeated  blistering  of  the  spine,  no  mercurial  frictions,  no  large  doses 
of  calomel,  no  tobacco  in  any  form.  In  fact  nothing  but  doses  of 
laudanum  calculated,  in  proportion  to  the  early  age  of  the  patient,  to 
allay  irritation,  and  calomel  chiefly  with  a  view  to  its  purgative  ac- 
tion, and  to  obviate  the  cestiveness  caused  by  the  former  remedy. 
Where  pathology  affords  no  light  to  g^ide  our  conduct  it  is  pleasing 
that  our  means  of  cure  are  calculateato  relieve  immediate  suffering. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  though  the  term  im- 
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latioD  may  ba  oljected  tp,  we  do  not  verge  too  mQch  iato' theory  by 
conaidering  trisows  oaBcentiam  aa  a  disease  of  irritation. 

When  ihe  complaint  defelopee  itself  1  order  one  drop  of  laudanum 
in  an  ounce  mixture,  and  of  this  I  direct  a  tea-spoonftil  to  be  taken 
every  second  hour,  until  the  patient  appears  to  be  afifected  with  the 
narcotic  properties  of  the  opiate,  which  often  happens  after  the  third 
dose,  then  the  mixture  is  given  less  frequently.  A  grain  and  a  balf 
of  calomel  is  also  administered  every  fifth  or  sixth  hour  up  to  the 
third  time,  afterwards  it  is  not  given  more  frequently  than  twice  or 
three  times  in  twenty- four  hours,  with  intermediate  doses  of  castor 
oil*  in  the  quantity  of  a  large-sized  tea  spoonful,  sometiines  joined 
with  a  third  part  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  me  to  quicken 
the  action  of  the  former.  I  also  occasionally  order  three  ounces  of  th# 
assafoBtida  glister  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  thrown  up  the 
rectum.  When  this  plan  acts  favourably  it  is  followed  by  a  longer 
interval  between  the  convulsive  contractions  of  the  muscles  oi  the 
frame.  The  upturning  of  the  eyeballs,  and  almost  disappearance  of 
anything  but  the  sclerotic  coat,  by  the  contraction  of  the  pupils,  also 
become  less  frequent.  In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  opiate 
causes  the  child  to  lie  more  tranquil,  and  allows  liquid  food  to  be  ad- 
ministered. When  we  have  the  assistance  of  a  hired  nurse,  I  direct 
her  to  milk  her  breasts,  and  exhibit  this  nourishment  for  the  child's 
support.  When  the  mother  nurses,  her  anxiety  is  generally  so 
great  that  we  can  rarely  depend  on  her  for  help  in  this  respect,  and  I 
then  direct,  as  a  substitute,  two  parts  of  barley  water  mixed  with  one 
of  cows'  milk,  sweetened,  and  when  asses*  milk  can  be  procured  also 
have  recoucse  to  it.  Should  the  disease  be  protracted,  ihe  suscepti* 
bility  of  the  little  patient  to  the  influence  of  opium  becomes  lessened, 
and  the  quantity  must  be  increased.  1  have  never  fi»und  it  necessary 
to  give  more  laudanum  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  in  a  two  ounce  mixture.  I  have  occasionally,  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  laid  aside  at  night  the  liquid  form,  and  given  a  grain  of 
the  compound  powder  of  chalk,  with  opium,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
combined  with  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel.  By  this  treatment  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  paroxysms  decrease  in  frequency 
^nd  violence,  and  finally  disappear.  From  different  circumstances, 
very  frequently  from  the  importunity  of  the  attendants,  before  my. 
ojunion  was  decided  as  to  the  inutility  of  the  remedy,  I  have  witnessed 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  in  this  attack,  but  always  as  it  appeared  to 
ipe  without  advantage.  The  approach  of  trismus  nascentium  is  ge- 
nerally insidious,  but  I  have  now  and  again  observed  a  single  sharp 
cry  proceed  from  the  infant,  while  asleep,  without  its  awaking,  some- 
times repeated  two  or  three  times  at  short  intervals.  I  have  in  my. 
mind  compared  this  peculiar  cry  to  the  sharp  bark  which  you  may 
hear  occasionally  from  a  dog  while  sleeping  at  his  ease  before  a  fire. 
Whenever  this  symptom  is  observed  I  would  recommend  active  purgw 
ing,  with  calomel  in  grain  and  a  half  doses,  followed  by  castor  oil, 
and  general  vigilance  as  to  the  state  of  the  individual. 

By  the  plan  of  treatment  now  detailed  I  was  fortunate  enough  to. 
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'aav0  the  lives  of  two  children  in  the  last  year,  1 B94.    The  one,  the 

only  child  of  J s  P r,  Esq.,  then  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Rane- 

lagh,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city ;  the  other  a  son  of  W R e, 

Esq.,  barrister- at-law,  GrardinerV Place.     Mrs.    P ^'s  child,  a 

male,  her  first,  was  a  preternatural  case,  the  breech  presenting ;  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  establishing  respiration  after  the  delivery,  and 
as  the  powers  of  life  were  languid  a  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel  was 
given  immediately  after  birth.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other, 
the  enUre  house  was  well  ventilated,  and  the  apartments,  where  each 
lady  was  confined,  were  large  and  airy.  I  am  thus  particular  in  the 
mention  of  locality  and  ventilation,  as  Doctor  Collins,  following  up 
the  suggestion  of  his  father-in-law,  believes  that  by  attention  to  this 
object  the  occurrence  of  so  fatal  an  attack  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
prevented.  In  proof  of  his  assertion  he  adduces  the  diminution  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  during  his  seven  years* 
mastership.  He  states  the  occurrence  of  trismus  nascentium  to  have 
been  as  frequent  as  fourteen  cases  in  his  first  year,  and  reduced  to  three 
and  four  in  bis  last  years.^  I  believe  I  am  not  singular,  among  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  professional  charge  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
Dublin,  after  the  period  of  Doctor  Clarke's  mastership,  in  considering 
the  opinion  that  he  had  so  materially  diminished  the  occurrence  and 
consequent  mortality  of  trismus  nascentium  and  puerperal  ferer,  by 
jK  his  system  of  ventilation,  as  a  hobby  of  that  respectable  man.     His 

system  was  not  particularly  scientific,  as  it  consisted  of  three  perfo- 
rations in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  frame,  each  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  smaller  ones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  doors  of  the  diffe- 
rent wards,  together  with  an  aperture  in  the  celling,  without  any 
provision  for  the  introduction  of  a  supply  of  pure  air.  Yet  that  hfs 
6wn  conviction  on  this  point  was  very  strong  appears  from  his  having, 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  gone  to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
1834,  and  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  communicate  a  cal- 
culation of  the  saving  of  human  life  at  its  early  period,  arising  from 
his  improvements  in  the  hospital.  These  improvements  were  first 
detailed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  so  fi^r  back 
as  1789.  The  great  philanthropist  Howard  had  visited  Dublin 
shortly  before  that  period,  and  the  humanity,  great  sagacity,  and  good 
sense  of  this  estimable  man,  first  strongly  roused  public  attention  to 
the  mischiefs  following  the  want  of  a  supply  of  pure  air  in  our  pub- 
lic edifices,  when  crowded  with  inmates.  Howard's  tact  led  him  to 
surmise  what,  in  a  short  time  after  the  discoveries  of  Priestly,  Caven- 
dish, Lavoisier,  and  the  other  eminent  chemists  of  that  day  demon- 
strated, the  compound  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  its  alteration  and 
vitiation  by  the  process  of  respiration,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  a  fresh  supply  in  our  buildings,  by  a  free  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  Doctor  Clarke's  paper  was  read  when  all  these  sub- 
jects had  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  at  the  time  obtained  for 
him    much   celebrity.      Doctor   Collins,  with  filial  reverence,  has 

*  S€«  Doctor  Collint't  Book,  p.  615. 
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givien  what  1  believe  on  not  slight  groandB,  was  the  sum  of  the  state- 
ment intended  by  his  father-in-law  for  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh,  which  is,  that  by  **  his  valuable  suggestions  16,371* 
lives  in  early  infancy  have  been  saved."  Does  Doctor  Collinses  asser- 
tion, that  in  his  mastership,  from  1826  to  1833,  he  reduced  the 
occurrence  of  trismus  nascentium  from  fourteen  in  the  year  to  three 
and  four,  support  this  view  ?  Does  it  not  confirm  the  suspicion  of 
the  imperfection  of  Dr.  Clarke's  system  of  ventilation  ?  Also  does  it 
not  rather  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  in- 
vasion of  trismus  nascentium,  as  we  know  there  is  in  that  of  puer- 
peral fever  and  several  other  diseases  ? 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  no  educated  medical  man  of  the 
present  day  is  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  well  constructed  hospitals, 
cleanliness  in  their  management,  and  all  those  other  points  which,  in 
some  measure,  come  under  the  head  of  a  well  regulated  system  of 
medical  police.  Let  not  an  investigation,  whether  too  much  be- 
nefit may  not  sometimes  be  attributed  to  these  efforts,  be  considered 
as  an  attempt  to  depreciate  their  importance.  The  recent  spread  of 
cholera,  and  the  total  failure  of  all  means  of  prevention,  are  strong 
instances  in  point.  Another  instance  is,  that  in  1819  the  puerperal 
fever  made  considerable  ravages  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  in 
the  same  year,  as  appears  from  Boer's  statement,t  at  the  great  Lying- 
in  Hospital  at  Vienna,  which,  in  the  number  of  patients  delivered, 
and  the  general  result  of  the  practice,  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  than  any  other  institution  in  existence, 
2438  were  delivered,  and  150  died,  chiefly  from  puerperal  fever.  Of 
the  nature  of  this  fever  generally,  that  distinguished  German  says,  p. 
370,'*  hocsaltem  circa  bonimaneat,  illam(febreni)quando  etqtiomodo 
cnnque  sponte  apparet,  sponteetiamcessare."  Though  atpresent  believ- 
ing the  diminution  of  trismus  nascentium,  in  the  last  years  of  Doctor 
Collins's  management  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  be  attri- 
butable rather  to  what  I  have  ventured  to  denominate  its  periodicity, 
than  to  his  improved  system  of  ventilation,  should  succeeding  years 
afford  as  few  cases  of  trismus  nascentium  in  that  hospital  as  those 
referred  to  with  honourable  pride  by  him,  I  will  hail  his  improve- 
ments in  ventilation  as  valuable  triumphs  of  science,  over  unmanage- 
able morbid  actions. 

Having  had  a  communication  with  Doctor  Graves,  the  intelligent 

* 

*  See  Doctor  Collins'i  Book,  p.  514.  There  ii  an  error  in  the  elements  of 
this  oalcolation  fatal  to  it«  Taloe  at  a  statiitioal  fact.  It  being  assomed  in  the 
ealonlatioo,  that  the  length  of  time  the  patieoti  remained  in  the  hoipital  was  eqoal, 
or  nearly  lo,  at  all  periods  since  its  fonndation,  which  is  a  mistake,  as  the  institotioo 
was  above  tweatj-jears  established  before  one  thonsand  women  were  deliTered  in 
maj  single  jear.  In  these  earlj  years,  the  patients  were  freqoentlj  not  dismissed 
for  nearlj  donble  the  time  at  which,  when  the  baiiding  became  more  crowded,  it 
was  necessary  to  discharge  them,  as  I  ascertained,  when  assistant,  from  examination 
of  the  registry.  The  number  of  children  dying  then'  in  the  institution,  acoordiag 
td  the  general  law  of  mortality  in  early  life,  now  demonstrated,  wss  necessarily 
greater  than  in  after  yean,  when  they  remained  little  more  thso  half  the  time  in  the 
bospital. 

t  Boeri  Editio  altera,  YieBttc  1830,  p.  368. 
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Ptofeisor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  our  Duhlin  School  of  Phj« 
fiic,  since  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  statements  contained  m 
Doctor  Collinses  book,  Professor  Graves  has  oomxnanicated  to  me, 
that  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Plant  of  Kingstown,  with  whom  he 

was  joined  in  attendance,  he  saved  a  child  of '— -  Esq.,  by 

the  use  of  opium  and  calomel,  from  falling  a  victim  to  this  fatal  dis« 
ease. 

In  this  paper,  put  together  with  ukuch  haste,  as  must  be  evident 
from  the  recent  appearance  of  the  book  which  hes  elicited  these  ob- 
servations, and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  in  time  for  the  peri- 
odical publication  in  whose  pages  the  Editors  have  so  liberally  allowed 
xny  views  to  appear,  three  cases  of  recovery,  one  under  the  care  of 
Doctor  Graves,  and  two  in  charge  of  the  writer  of  Uiis  peper,  are  re- 
corded in  a  very  generally  fatal  disease :  a  disease  so  marked  in  its 
symptoms  that  it  cannot  be  passed  on  the  non-medieal  wttn asses, 
either  by  the  uncendid  practitioner,  or  the  over  sangpuaae^  faff  any 
thing  but  itself. 


Mammary  Glands  in  the  Cetacea, — ^Tbe  last  number  of  nor 
Journal  contains  a  communjcS'tion  from  Dr.  Jacob  en  this  subject,  in 
l^rhich  he  controverts  the  opinions  promulgated  by  M.  St.  Hilnire, 
respecting  these  organs.  We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  memoir 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Dr.  Knox  of  Edinburgh,  which  corroborates 
^e  £EK:t8  and  ar^ments  addueed  by  Dr.  Jacob  and  others,  and  may 
he  considered  t»  set  the  question  at  rest ;  a  question  which,  perhaps, 
liever  should  have  been  mooted  bad  not  the  spirit  of  theory  been 
sponger  than  that  of  observation. 

Dr.  Knox's  paper  ia  not  restricted  to  this  point,  but  ^tmXaam 
o^uch  important  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  smaller  species  or  variety  of  the  Balsena  rostrata  or 
IlodBqual,  but  we  are  compelled,  from  press  of  matter,  to  confine  oar* 
selves  to  an  extract  on  the  sub^t  alluded  to, 

"  On  each  side  the  fissure  of  the  vulva,  but  perfectfy  distinct  from 
it,  being  one  inch  and  a  half  from  its  edge,  and  running  parallel  witli 
it,  ere  two  fissures,  three  inches  long,  leading  into  cavities  about  an 
inch  in  depth.     In  the  bojttom  of  this  cavity,  and  about  the  middle, 
there  projects  a  small  nipple-like  process,  about  the  size  of  the  end 
ff  the  little  finger,  .the  pmjectieki  of  this,  however,  being  but  little 
elevated.     In  the  centre  of  these  nipple-like  processes,  there  is  an 
aperture,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  middling-sized  bougie;  rbese 
apertures  lead  each  to  a  canal,  extending  upwards  under  the  inte^i- 
ments  of  the  abdomen  for  seireral  inches.     Unfi)rtunately  their  full 
extent  upwards  could  not  be  determined,  but  they  were  traced  lor 
SIX  inches,  during  which  extent  they  had  not  diminished  greatly  in 
calibre,  so  that  conjecturally,  one-third  at  least  of  their  total  length 
had  been  removed  in  cutting  out  the  parts.     The  membrane  lining 
the  interior  of  these  tubes  may  be  called  mucous,  just  as  aU  i^Ltem^ 
xedupUcatiens  of  the  skin  leading  towards  the  interior  of  the  body 
aae  no  named ;  bnt  in  other  respects  it  bore  littie  reeeabisiice  to  n 
mucous  membrane,  being  neither  villous  nor  covered  with  mucositis-* 
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Lotag:  atrisb  h;  outside  did  niembrttne  in  the  axis  of  tbe  tabe,  lik« 
what  we  observB  at  the  bifarcation  of  the  trachea  into  the  bronchial 
tubes.  These  striae  may  be,  and  in  all  probability  are,  longitudinal 
muscular  fasciculi.  Besides  this,  the  tube  presented  a  considerable 
number  of  orifices,  which  were  found,  on  passing  a  silver  probe  into 
them,  to  be  lateral  tubes,  communicating,  of  course,  with  the  main 
one.  The  number  altogether  of  these  tubes  and  openings  might  be 
about  a  dozen.  They  were  of  different  sizes,  and  three  were  ob- 
served close  together,  and  a  very  short  way  within  the  entrance  of 
the  nipple.  Into  some  of  these  lateral  tubes  a  pretty  large  silver 
probe  could  be  passed.  In  structure,  these  lateral  tubes  differed 
from  the  principal  trunk ;  none  of  the  longitudinal  striae  were  ob^ 
served  in  them,  and  their  tunics  became  suddenly  extremely  fine,  so 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  follow  them  by  dissection ;  but  theft* 
mode  of  termination  was  easily  enough  traced  by  blowing  air  in, 
which  shewed  us  distinctly  that  the  principal  large  tube  at  first  gra- 
dually, and  latterly  suddenly,  branched  out  into  a  number  of  smaller 
ones.  All  this  took  place  in  a  mass  which  was  evidently  glandular, 
and  surrounding  the  main  tube  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  into 
which  glandular  mass  the  lateral  tubes  penetrated  in  a  directioii 
always  uppermost,  and  communicating  with  the  large  tube  in  such  a 
way  as  always  to  look  downwards,  and  in  the  course  of  the  secreted 
fluids  towards  the  nipple. 

"  On  looking  attentively  at  this  glandular  mass  (of  which  the  appa^ 
ratus  of  tubes  or  canals  we  have  just  described  constitutes  evidently 
the  excretory  ducts)  it  bore,  upon  the  whole,  a  considerable  resem-^ 
blance  to  the  glandular  masses  in  which  the  mammary  dncts  com-» 
mence  in  the  female  breast ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  structure  to  prove  their  identity  of  function,  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  glandular  structure  and  its  system  of  ducts 
in  the  Rorqual  more  resembled  the  pancreas  than  the  human 
mammsB* 

Tho  glands  thus  described  lay  outside  the  tendons  of  the  abdomi^ 
nal  muscles.  There  was  no  special  investing  capsule,  but  interposed 
between  them  and  the  integuments  a  layer  of  transverse  muscular 
fibres,  which  fibres  lay  immediately  outside  the  gland. 

Wound  of  the  Artery  at  the  bend  of  the  Arm  in  Bleeding.-^ 
A  healthy  woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  the  early  period  of 
pregnancy  suffered  this  accident.  A  tocrmiquet  was  applied  on  the 
brachial  artery,  about  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and  % 
firm  wet  compress  applied  over  the  wound,  the  limb  bandaged  tightly 
up  to  the  tourniquet,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  position  rolled  in  llan^ 
.Hel.  The  next  day  little  complaint  of  pain  was  made,  and  the  tern-* 
perature  of  the  limb  was  natural.  The  fourth  day  the  compress  was 
removed  from  the  wound,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  healthy  pus  allowed 
to  escape,  affording  great  relief.  Simple  dressing,  a  soft  compress  of 
lint,  and  a  slight  bandage  were  applied,  and  the  limb  extended  on  a 
sfAint.  Tfaen^xt  ikj  the  tourniquet  was  slackened  considerably 
imhont  hMonmliagib.    II16  seventh  day  tlie  tottmiquet  %iui  removed* 
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without  baeimprrhage.  On  the  ninth  daj  the  report  states  that  a 
''considerable  qaantity  of  Jibrine  was  thrown  out/'  and  that  the 
wound  looked  exceedingly  healthy.  We  would  recommend  reporters 
of  cases  to  state  appearances,  and  not  give  them  a  name.  Did  this 
granulating  sore  at  this  stage  secrete  the  proximate  animal  principle 
called  by  animal  chemists  fibrine  ?  On  the  tenth  day  **  the  wound  was 
nearly  healed,  there  is  much  adhesive  deposit  still  left  round  the  ar- 
tery, through  which  it  may  be  felt  pulsating  slightly.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  arm  was  supported  on  a  splint  in  a  semi- flexed  position,  and 
a  firm  compress  still  applied  over  the  puncture.  After  a  fortnight 
more  the  wound  was  not  quite  healed,  but  in  five  weeks  from  the  ac- 
cident she  was  reported  cured.*' 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  who  treated  this  case,  says  that  this  is  the  fifth  case  in 
which  he  has  successfully  adopted  the  above  plan.  In  one  instance 
where  the  person  died  from  another  cause  some  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  median  vein  was  found  to  have  its  canal  obliterated  for 
half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  puncture,  it  was  adherent  to  the 
artery,  the  wound  of  which  was  firmly  united,  and  its  calibre  perfecL 
A  case  of  wound  of  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  treated  in  the  same 
way  with  success,  is  recorded.  Mr.  Tyrrell  observes,  that  he  "  con- 
siders this  plan  of  treatment  more  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
wounds  of  arteries,  deeply  seated,  and  difficult  to  get  at  by  operation, 
without  risk  of  injury  to  other  important  structures,  such  cases,  for 
example,  as  the  preceding  one  of  puncture  of  the  brachial  artery  in 
venesection  or  wounds  of  the  palmar  or  plantar  arteries.  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  treating  injuries  of  all  the  above-named  vessels  on 
the  plan  described,  and  all  successfully.  The  principle  of  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  arresting  or  diminishing  the  flow  of  Mood  to  the  in- 
jured vessel  by  pressure  on  the  trunk  or  trunks  communicating  with 
it ;  in  keeping  the  wounded  parts  carefully  adapted  by  moderate 
pressure ;  in  preventing  venous  congestion  by  position  and  support  of 
bandage ;  and  by  forming  the  adhesive  union  by  perfect  quiet.  It  is 
necessary  to  persevere  in  the  treatment  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  in- 
sure a  perfect  cure." 

This  is  a  valuable  communication,  and  we  hope  Irish  surgeons 
will  pay  that  attention  to  the  subject  which  the  facts  and  results  da- 
serve.-* rAomas*s  Hospital  Reports,  by  Mr.  South. 

Poisonous  Sugar. — The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences, for  August,  1835,  contains  an  extract  from  the  Medical  Ma« 
gazine,  detailing  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  use  of  sugar, 
accidentally  contaminated  by  oxide  of  lead,  probably  from  leaden  re- 
servoirs having  been  used  for  holding  the  fresh  syrup.  The  account 
which  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  states  that  one 
hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  its  use  in  the  town  of 
Calais,  Maine,  The  symptoms  resembled  colica  pictonum  of  the  se-- 
verest  character.  Three  have  died  after  a  protracted  and  most  dis- 
Uessing  illness  ;  several  others  are  still  in  a  very  critical  state,  and 
nave  suffered  more  or  less  from  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  Five  or 
six  of  those  attacked  set  out  for  Boston,  to  seek  medical  adviee.  and 

*  &.  r 
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one  of  them,  a  young  lady,  died  on  ixmrd  the  packet  under  the  most ' 
dbtreseing  symptoms  attended  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs ;  the  rest 
bear  the  marks  of  great  suffering,  and  are  much  emaciated.    The  su- 
gar came  from  Barbadoes,  and  the  captain  of  the  ressel  which  brought 
it  over  has  suffered  from  the  disease.    One  sample  of  the  sugar,  sub- 
mitted to  analysis,  afforded  thirty-eight  grains  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the ' 
pound  of  sugar.     The  reporter  of  this  case  rery  justly  deprecates  the 
use  of  lead  for  culinary  purposes,  and  states  that  he  has  oAen  traced 
the  cause  of  coiica  pictonum  to  the  use  of  water  collected  in  leaden  ' 
cisterns,  or  transmitted  through  leaden  tubes,  especially  where  water 
highly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  is  raised  through  leaden  suc« ' 
tion  pipes. 

Vascularity  of  Serous  Membranes.-^OuT  attention  is  called  to 
this  subject  from  seeing  a  notice  respecting  it  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Sciences,  extracted  from  the  Archives  Generates  for 
December,  1 834,  which  had  escaped  our  notice.  It  states  that  Pa*  * 
niezza  exhibits  serous  membranes  entirely  isolated,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  injected  with  coloured  materials.  Dr.  Jacob  of  this 
city  informs  us  that  several  years  ago  he  injected  portions  of  intestine 
very  carefully  and  successfully,  and  so  as  to  fill  the  vessels  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  most  minutely,  but  that  on  drying  the  peritoneal  coat 
on  mica^  and  immersing  it  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  no  vessel  could 
be  detected  unless  the  cellular  membrane  connecting  the  serous  mem- 
brane with  the  muscular  coat  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  in  which 
case  the  peritonmam  appeared  very  vascular,  from  its  transparency 
permitting  the  vessels  to  be  seen  beneath.  The  absence  of  red  ves- 
sels in  seroos  membranes  should  not  excite  wonder,  if  it  be  recollected 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  different  stmctures  of  the  body  are  pro- 
Tided  with  a  transparent  circulation  only. 

Surgical  Society  of  Ireland, — ^The  Surgical  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  for  this  session  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on  Satur- 
day, December  5th. 

A  large  assembage  of  members  attended,  and  the  vice-preaident 
of  the  College,  Mr.  White,  took  the  chair,  at  8  o'clock. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  during  the  last  session,  ' 
was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary.  Doctor  Evanson,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  the  council  of  the  society  to  prepare  this  Report ;  in  which, 
after  some  preliminary  notice  of  the  objects,  and  constitution  of 
the  society,  a  brief  detail  was  g^ven  of  each  of  the  papers  read  before 
the  society  during  the  last  session. 

We  subjoin  an  enumeration  of  these  comunications,  with  the 
naines  of  the  authors,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read. 

1.  An  Essay  on  the  modes  of  investigatittg  and  determining  the  Ac- 
tions and  Uses  of  Medicinal  Substances.     By  Doctor  Evanson. 

8.  A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Snlphnric  Add,  in  which  this  substance 
was  detected  in  a  very  minute  quantity.    By  Doctor  Beatty. 

3.  J>(otiee  of  a  particular  Form  of  Menorrhagia.  By  iDr.  Churchill. 
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5.  Cases  dlastrative  9f  DiffuA^  Inflammation.    Bj.  Mr.  Cnaack. 

6*  On  the  Applicatioi^  of  Variations,  in  AUnospheijp  Pressure  to  the 
Treatment  oSf  Disease.    By  Sir  James  l^urraj. 

7*  Ca^ee  of  Medullary  Fong^  of  the  £je«  and  Cxtirpation  of  the 
lEjebalL     By  Doctor  Browne* 

8|  Case  of  Empye.ma«     By  Doctpr  Corbet. 

9r  Caiie  of  Laryngeal  Di^^a^§  ocQi^i^  in  a  Child,  By  Doctor  Wal- 
loon. 

10.  Case  in  which  several  Metallic  Boclies  wer^  found  in  the  Stomach. 
By  Doctor  Harrison. 

11.  On  Hydiocele  of  the  Chord.  .  By  Mr.  Cusack. 

12.  Case  of  a  Luni^ic  whq  wa^  in  the  h|^h|t  of  si^aUowing  MetalUc 
Bodies,     By  Mr.  Adams. 

13.  Venereal  A&ctio^s  of  the  Testicle.     By  Mr.  Cusack. 

]4*  The  Anatomy  of  the  Digestive  Organs  of  the.Buccinom  Unda- 
turn*     By  Mr.  Power.. 

15.  Case  of  Laryngeal  Disease,  requiring  the  operation  of  Tracheo- 
tomy.   By  Dr.  M'Adam. 

16.  Two  Communications  of  Perforation  of  the  Intestinal  Canal,  and 
its  Consequences.     By  Doctor  Alcock. 

17.  Case  of  Hydfophobia.    By  Mr.  White. 

1$.  Case  of  Poisomng  by  Hydro- cyanic  Acid,  successfully  treated, 
S^c.f  ifc.     Reported  by  Dr.  Geogbegao. 

Ilapfieared  from  the.  Report  read  at  this  meeting,  that  the  sodetj 
is  BOW  entering  upon  its  fourth  session,  and>  that  during  the.  three 
■eiaiona  since  its.  foundation  fif^*eight  original  communicaiiona.  have 
been,  read,  of  which  twenty-eight  have  been  published,  and  severnli 
others  are  in  course  of  publication. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Chnstison  of  Edinburgh  to  ilf*  Quibari  of 
Pariei  an  ih^  different  Sorfe  of  Optam. 

Sir, — A  few  months,  ago  I  took  the  liberty  of- sending  you  a 
sample'  of  East  India  .opium  ;  1  promised  at  the  time  to  transmit  to. 
you  a,  notice  on  the  different- varieties^ of  the  opium  of  commerce,  in 
reply  to  your  observations  on  tha(  subject  inserted  in  the  Journal -de 
Ph^rmacie  for  December,  1831.  If  you  find  the  following  remarks 
interesting  I  shall  fee!  obliged  by  your  laying  them  before  the  Society 
of  Pharmacy. 

'  My  principal  object  in  presenting  them  to  you  is  to  give  yoa  a 
just  jdea  pf  E^t  India  opium.     The  chemists  and  compounders  of' 
medfeixte  in  Europe  seem  to  be,  possess^ed*  with  an  erroneous  .notion 
respecting  this  sort  of  opium,  in  consequence,  Ipresume,  of  its  great 
scarcity  in  Buropr,  and  of  ih«  al^ations  in  .the  first  aanpk*  sem.lo . 
Engbmd  as.mertt  natteia  ofenriasity. 

(£or  a.  l(mg:  thn^  Eaist  India  aptqm.  waa  vmy.  impQ]»»  fwrllgr. 
because  it  was  badly  prepared,' but  a^ve  aH.beaanasJt  waacaduliaia- 
tediwlth  extraota  of  herbn.oa  otheil  Ibnign  tsubataaoas-;    Yaa.ns^. 
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%are  tome  Ideft  tf  Ad  ammint  iVf  ftdotterfttionr  wheir  I  ittibrm  ytvot, 
(oo  the  authoritj  of  a  quondam  opium  merchant  at  Calcutta)  that  th4 
dpium  plainte  c$08t  the  opiam  merchants  thtrtj  per  cent,  more  tlijem  the 
^ric^  of  opium  Hronght  to  market,  ff  ow-a-d^Jrs;  from  the  attentfon 
%f  the  CompAnj  to  the  improrement  of  opium,  Hitit  of  the  l^t  Indiea 
fe  'a  very  superior  article.  You  will  see  on  this  subject  a  very  im- 
^Hant  and  satisfik'ctory  memoir  recently  published  in  the  Transact, 
tiota^  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  and  Natural  History  of  Calcutta; 
Vol.  ▼!.,  by  Mr.  Symttan,  Inspector  bf  Opium  at  Bombay. 

The  two  principal  species  of  opium  bf  the  £ast  indies  are  Bengal 
fvpiiim  and  the  opitim  of  Malwa.  The  first,  A'om  the  account  I  have 
received  from  medical  officers,  and  from  the  samples  sent  to  mi 
i'eefeiitly  from  Calcutta,  are  in  h^\k;  thtee  pounds  and  a  h^lf  weight 
iv^dupbise,  wrapped  up  In  agjg^Ib filiated  leaves ;  internally  the  niass 
is  of  a  deep  tolour,  of  the  consistence  of  thfck  paste,  baring  a  strong 
aiid  pure  odour,  and  tastSe  of  opium.  The  MAlwa  opium  is  bommonly 
•In  loaves,  four  or  five  inches  square,  or  larger,  aikd  tbb  samples  thai 
arrive  here  are  more  or  less  bird,  are  paler  than  the  other,  and  of  A 
clear  Brown ,  like  the  opiutn  Of  ^^pt.  AI!  the  opiums  of  India  that 
!  bive  eeen  aire  exempt  fVoih  the  mixttire  df  leavei^,  grains,  ahd 
fragments  of  capsules,  which  are  met  with  in  the  Smyrna  opinnrl 
Mr;  Smyttan  says  that  he  has  hevfer  obtained  mor^  thah  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  morphine  from  Bengal  obium,  but  the  opium  of 
Millwft  has  yielded  %^^  per  eent.'6f  the  alkali,  and  from  the  b^sl 
cultivated  opium  he  has  obtained  1\  and  8^  of  morphine.  Turke;^ 
^idm  has  never  yielded  him  tUdre  thkh  d|  per  eeht.,  but  he  aamits 
that  the  purest  Tiirkey  opium  hai  not  berhaps  ftiund  its  way  tj 
India.  ' 

From  l^uch  o^ium  as  1  s^nt  yoli  ih  the  sample,  I  have  obtahiefl 
fhree  ounces  and  a  half  df  muriate  of  morphine,  perfectly  whtt^,  obt  of 
ninety-six  ounces  dried  at  60^  centigrade,  being  equill  to  9^  per  jcent. 
Now,  Mr.  Duncah  of  this  city;  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of  miiriate  of 
morphine,  ihforros  me,  that  he  obtains  10  per  cent,  of  muriate  of 
morphine  from  Turkey  opium.  Ton  perceive,  therefore,  that  all  th6 
Indian  opiums  does  not  deserve  the  bad  character  giveti  of  theni 
ib  your  analysis,  and  you  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  bad 
quality  of  the  opium  sent  to  you  by  our  common  friend  M.  Pereira. 
I  saw  his  sample  the  last  time  I  was  in  London,  and  it  was  very 
ttiuch  inferior  to  those  in  my  possession,  and  must  have  been  sent  t6 
England  at  the  time  that  opium  from  the  East  Indies  was  very  much 
subject  to  adulteration.  The  only  other  sample  that  I  met  with  hi 
LondMi  was  in  the  possession  of  Doctofr  Thomson,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  at  the  London  University,  and  that  was  also  very 
toferior  itt  qiiality. 

Thovgh  this  opium  has  trodergone  improvement,  it  is  still  un- 
known in  the  English  market ;  it  is  merety  brought  bver  as  saihOl^)^ 
Air  druggists,  and  f  believe  f  posseto  more  of  It  hrmy  museumr  than 
is  to  be  iburid  in  all  Engfand.  This  is  not  owih^  to  its  great'  sc£r^ 
^ify,  but  ib  this  simple  fact,  ihat  the  export  price  from  I qdia  to 
Galctttta  is  (considering  the  duty)  highef  than  the  price  tff  Turkey 
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opium  in  th«  London  autrket,  at  least  aucb  waa  tha  caaa  a  jaar  or 
two  ago. 

In  China,  Indian  opium  is  naedin  great  quantities  for  smoking, 
and  obtains  a  price  three  times  higher  than  the  Turkey  c^am.  I 
have  not  sufficiently  analyzed  the  Indian  opium  to  allow  me  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,  but  I  expect  large  supplies  from  Calcutta,  which 
will  enable  me  to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  But  the  samples  of  those 
opiums  that  1  have  from  India  are  eyidently  more  resinous  than  the 
opium  of  Turkey*  and  while  the  muriate  of  morphine  from  the  latt^ 
yields  about  one- twelfth  of  codeine,  according  to  Dr.  Gregory  the 
muriate  of  morphine  from  the  Indian  opium  contains  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  alkaloid. 

The  Egyptian  opium  lately  introduced  into  England,  and  of  which 
you  have  taken  notice,  is  similar  to  the  Turkey  opium,  but  not  of  a 
quality  proportionate  to  its  price.  At  least  I  have  been  led  to  think 
so,  from  the  relative  proportion  of  morphine  it  yields.  Yet  I  have 
met  with  one  very  g^ood  sample,  presenting  the  characters  you  assign 
to  the  opium  of  Egypt,  and  it,  with  the  best  opium  of  Constantinople, 
sells  for  two  francs  more  per  pound  than  the  best  Smyrna  opium. 
From  36oa.  I  obtained  3|oz.  of  muriate  of  morphine,  white  and  pore 
or  lO-loi.  per  cent. 

Opium  of  Constantinople  is  very  rare  in  the  English  market 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  species  is  prepared  for 
Constantinople  consumption  expressly,  and  occasionally  finds  its  way 
to  England. 

I  believe  that  the  best  Smyrna  opium  to  be  not  at  all  Inferior  to 
the  old  Constantinople  opium.  I  obtained  ^m  thirty-six  ounces  of 
Smyrna  opium  four  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  good  muriate  of  morphine, 
which  is  nearly  1 2  per  cent.  I  may  add  that  I  have  never  met  with 
opium  which  gave  so  pale  an  infusion,  or  whose  infusion  produced 
with  muriate  of  lime  so  many  crystals  of  meconate  of  lime,  and  in- 
stead of  containing  one^thirtieth  of  codeine  like  common  Smyrna 
opium,  the  above  sample  afforded  merely  some  traces  of  that  prin- 
ciple. This  I  take  to  be  the  greatest  quantity  of  muriate  of  morphine 
that  has  yet  been  obtaiued  from  a  similar  quantity,  particulariy  if  we 
take  into  account  that  the  opium  was  fresh,  and  contained  at  least 
one-sixth  of  water.  If  dried  in  a  vapour  bath  it  would  not  produce 
less  than  1 4  per  cent.  The  opium  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  Egypt 
contains  only  one- fifteenth  of  water.  Perhaps  it  is  the  beauty  of  the 
Smyrna  opium,  now  common  enough  in  Ixndon,  that  has  superseded 
the  variety  called  Constantinople  opturo. 

In  the  analysis  here  referred  to,  the  muriate  of  morphine  was 
prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  infusion  of  opium  by  muriate  of 
lime,  finishing  by  Dr.  Gregory *s  process.  The  muriate  was  purified 
until  it  obtained  the  most  perfect  whiteness,  for  it  is  very  important 
in  a  comparative  analysis  to  estimate  how  much  colour  may  disappear 
in  the  last  purification.  It  was  dried  at  140^  Fahrenheit,  until  it 
lost  no  more  of  its  weight,  which  is  important,  for  the  muriate  of  mor* 
pbine,  dried  by  the  manufacturers  at  very  low  temperature^  retaisa 
much  hygrometric  water ;  when  carefully  dried  there  does  not  come 
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off  more  tban  12.7  per  cent,  of  water  of  eryetalKzMioa  et  212o  Feji- 
renbeit. 

I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  tme  method  of  finding  the  i^ative 
value  of  the  difibrent  opiams,-  The  simple  precipitation  of  the  mfasion 
by  ammonia  is  a  deceitful  method,  for  the  morphine  is  precipitated  of 
different  colours  according  to  the  proportion  of  resin  in  the  opium,  and 
thus  the  relatire  quantity  of  pure  morphine  shonld  vary.  Besides  it 
is  probable  that  the  narcotine,  which  is  also  precipitated  by  this  means, 
and  reckoned  with  the  morphine,  does  not  follow  the  proportions. 
Dr.  Ure's  method  of  ascertaining  the  meconic  acid  is  quite  impractl* 
cable,  for  the  morphine  and  meconic  acid  are  not  in  proportion  with 
one  another. 

Christisow. 

Treatment  of  Contraction  from  Cicatrix.^'M,  Lisfranc  gives 
the  following  case : — A  man  had  a  very  bad  cicatrix  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which  nearly  brought  together  the  thenar  and  hypothenar ;  it  was 
from  a  sabre  wound.  M.  lisfranc  made  in  it  three  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  hand,  but  without  touching  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  The 
lips  of  the  incisions  were  kept  asunder  by  an  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
back  of  the  hand.  A  new  cicatrix  was  thus  formed,  allowing  the  ex- 
pansion and  free  motion  of  the  hand.  According  to  M.  Dsfranc,  this 
proves  that  there  has  been  too  general  application  given  to  the  la- 
bours of  M.  Delpech. — Rev>  Med,  Aug.  1835. 

Preparatumt  of  Silver  against  Syphilis^-^M,  le  Professeur 
Berres,  of  Montpelier,  has  announced  the  successful  results  obtained 
by  him  in  the  treatment  of  old  and  serious  syphilitic  diseases  by  the 
use  of  chloruret  of  silver  and  ammonia,  of  oxide  of  silver  and  of  ar- 
gent divis^.  He  is  now  engaged  in  researches  on  the  effects  of  cya* 
nnret  and  ioduret  of  silver. — Rev.  Med,  Aug.  1835. 

Extraordinary  penetrating  Wound  of  the  Pelvis  by  a  Stick 
eight  Inches  long,  which  was  driven  into  the  Sacrum. — On  the 
19th  of  June,  A.  Riviere  fell  from  a  cherry-tree  on  a  sharp  vine- 
stake.  The  instrument  entered  at  the  fold  of  the  buttock,  tearing 
the  skin,  muscles,  and  other  tissues  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  broke  off 
on  a  level  with  the  integuments. 

The  stake,  from  the  direction  it  took,  most  necessarily  have  en* 
gaged  the  rectum.  But  the  first  indication  was  to  extract  the  fo- 
reign body,  which  was  attempted  by  a  physician  in  the  neighbourhood 
without  success.  The  stake  was  seized  with  a  pincers,  the  handles 
of  which  were  kept  together  by  a  blacksmith's  slide,  to  this  a  cord 
was  attached,  which  was  puHed  by  six  men,  while  others  held  the 
patient,  and  though  they  exerted  themselves  for  four  hours  their  ef- 
forts were  completely  useless. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  patient  was'  taken  to  the  hospital^  and- 
iininediately  the  five  fatein-pttpils  began  to  extract  the  stake,  having 
imt  enlarged  the  extnmal  wmrnd.    A  three*branehed  specidani  ani 
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was  intrDdaeed  m  te  ^i^poivUe}  til».  M9k»  fM"Mifdd  hold  of  hf 
Lecat*B  brise  pierre,  wbich  is  furnished  with  a  vice,  and  an  boor 
was  passed  ioiiBeleSs  tuenpts^ 

It  was  siMpected  tbat  a  knot  of  the  piece  of  woed^  ler  a  fypitiea  of 
-of  it  partly  detaeked»  airack  like  a  terb  in  the  soft  parts.  Tbe  spe- 
cubim,  the  fiagper,  a  ^rgeret^  were  ia  saooessieB  aiade  use  of  to  try 
and  fiodjthe  .eaase  of  resisienoe. 

At  ten  o'clock  ataigbt,  M.  Moidiai^  applied  Losat*s  brise  iMerre, 
jbut  the  instruoieBtcame  off  scraping  the  wood,  as  it  had  been  attached 
in  tbe  direction  t>f  iis  fibres.  He  aext  seised  the  foreign  body  at 
light  angles  with  iis  fibres.  Cords  were  tbea  placed  to  the  iaside  al 
the  brise  pierre,  and  traction  performed  in  the  axis  of  the  foreign 
body ;  but  the  Cords  broke.  They  next  applied  a  rope,  the  thickneas 
of  the  thumb,  and  pulled  by  four  assistants,  while  others  made  counter- 
extension,  the  patient  was  palled  ^boul»  yet  thd  foreign  body  never 
stirred.  The  operator  fancied  for  a  moaieat.  that  the  stake  nri^t  bf 
caught  in  tbe  sciatic  ligameats,  and  had  an  idea  of  cutting  tliem,  but 
was  deterred  by  the  danger  of  iftroundiog  the.  arteries  in  the  sciatic 
depressions.  Seeing  the  uselessaese  of  puUiag»  M.  Moolinie  seised 
the  branches  of  the  brise  pierre  and  rotated  the  stake  on  its  axis« 
afterwarda  moving  it  in  all  lateral  directions,  as  a  carpenter  hammers 
^  nail  to  one  side  or  the  other  to  loosen  it*  These  manoenvres»  assisted 
by  traotiooi  so  far,  loesetied  the  foreign  body  tbaS  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  it  was  extracted* 

The  finger  was  then  introduced  jnto  tbe  wound,  to  ascertain  if 
aay  frSgqtiSntS  rStfiained,  when  it  encountered  a' very  rough  bony  an- 
fraofposity :  this  was  the  body  of  the  sacrum  where  the  stake  drovet 
The  resistance  to  extraction  was  then  explained ;  the  st«dLe  being  m^id^ 
of  pine,  a  spongy  wood,  and  much  dried  ia  the  sun,  when  driven  inio 
the  sacrum  bad  imbibed  moisture,  swelled  and  become  mortised  in 
it.  The  bone  itself  fnust  have  become  tnmified,  and  the  wood  was 
in  some  sort  gripped.  It  is  useless,  to  say,  that  there  must  have 
Ifodn  serioos  injtirys  the  coccyx  was  hixated,  or  fractured:  the 
fectum  lacerated,  tbe  skin,  muscles,  and  Vessels,  horribly  torn. 
From  tbe  retention  of  urine,  the  nerves  of  the  bladder  must  have 
been  invollred.  However,  most  remarkably  fortunate,  the.re  was  na 
paralysis  of  tbe  lower  extremities,  which  lead^  to.  suppose  that  the 
sacral  plexuses  were  not  injured,  and  that  by  good  luck  the  stake  had 
proceeded  between  the  two  sacral  plexuses,  to  bary  itself  in  the  laise 
vertebtve  of  the  os  sacmip. 

Tbe  iipparatus  above  described,  by  which  tbe  operation  was  per- 
fonkied^  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  together  wil^ 
the  stake.  The  form  of  the  Utter  is  quadrilateral,  it  has  neither 
\mMi  kiooks,.  B^  pfotuberaaoes.  Its  length  ib  eight  inebes,  its 
tllicktielS:filteeik.li»es. by. twelve;  the  penetftllis^  extremity beio^ 
bevelled  off,  the  other  end  which  remain^  eHitside  the  weand  is  ma^ 
AMdl^cfmniliaViag  baeli  UBivssly  broken^ 

. filths dsQR»bav9.ebpsed  since  the  ao^dwli. 4lid  six.ainee  th4 
eatrac<s4»,jMd.wtthsMdiag  tbAenitaioiis  is^^ii»fi^;(ed,  the  sMft 


ofifaep«#imi»afttkfeliMy^Aiife<iM' JIfeiNoal  d^  Bordeaux.)— 
Bbv.  Medicakf  AagoMt,  1836. 

Pofypi  of  the  Pharynx, — M.  Capuron presented  to  tlie  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  Report  from  M.  Laserres  d'kgen,  on  the  ligature  qf 
polypi  whose  insertion  is  at  the  ciil  de  sac  of  the  pharynx,     Thc^. 
aabject  was  a  joanjj^  girl  affecte()  w;th  polypus,  which  prevented  her 
breathing  through  the  nose/  i(nd  impeded  deglutiiion.    To  perform 
the  operation,  M.  Laserres  got  constructed,  first,  two  half  sheaths  of 
tin  or  silver,  fx)rming  a  groove  containing  an  elastic  blade  of  the  same 
m«tal,  having  a  curved  extremity,  and  a  channel  capable  of  bein^ 
converted  into  a  loop,  to  which  a  string  f^  fixed  during  the  ope- 
ration.    Second,  a  serre  noeud,  to  which  is  fixed  a  conical  sound  of 
the  same   metd.     The   base  or  large  extremity  is  formed  with  a 
shield   pierced   with  holes   to  receive  the  string,  which   is   to  be 
knotted  upon  the  division  which  separates  them;  the  other  extre- 
mity is  open.     To  this  there  ia  added  a  gum  elastic  bougie,  with  an 
iron  wire  stylet,  and  a  well  waxed  thread.    The  patient  is  sealed 
fronting  the  light,  the  stylet  is.  introduced'  into  the  bougie,  and . 
the  waxed  thread  attached  to  the  latter ;  the  end  of  the  thread  is  at- 
tached to   the  middle   of  the   ligature  which   travei^es   the   serre 
nceudf'  .  The  sound  is  then  directed Tthrbugh  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 
nasal  fossae,  and  is  gently  directed  towards  the' root  of' the  polypus,  . 
making  it  clear  the  velum  palati.     The  stylet  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  bougie  brought  out  through  the  mouth.     The  thread  is  next 
disengaged,  and  the  ligature  which  it  draws  with  it  is  brought  for- 
ward.    The  two  half  sheaths  are  then  made  fast  to  the  loop  formed 
by  the  ligature  outside  the  mouth,  and  thence  carried  to  the  back 
of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  surface  of  the  polypus  as  far  as  the 
baBilar  apophysis  of  the  occipital,  bone.      Ttius  the  base  of  the  - 
pedicle  will  be  embraced.     ll)e  two  strands  of  the  ligature  are  then 
drawn  through,  the  nostril,  stilt  engaged  In  the  serre  nceud ;  the 
latter  is  pushed  fbrward  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  polypus,  lowering . 
its  external  end  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  internal  extremity- 
near  the  basilar  process.     The  pedicle  of  the  tumour  is  next  tight- 
ened ;  in  drawing  the  ligature,  the  sheaths  are  disengaged  and  made 
to  let  go  their  hold.    Then  the  two  ends  of  the  string  are  tied  over  the  ' 
shield  above  described;     In  the  case  cited  by  M.  Laserres,  the  poly->  ] 
pus  fell  off  after  having  been  tightened  by  degrees,  and  the  patient  \ 
got.  well  after  some  partial  polypi  had  been  lorn  away  from  the 
nostrils. — Arch,  Gener,  August,*  1835. 


'  Ii^ktmmationof.  the  Puhmonurf^Veimi^-^Dn.  R;  I)m  hmf-r^^ 
la  led  a  case  of  this  variety  of  phlebitis.  Tfae.patienldied  in  a  mooUi 
after  a  nalturai-  laboat^  having'  exbiUited.  the  •  ordinary'-,  aynptomr  nf' 
inflamaiatioii  oCthe  ttterioa  veiae,  attendUd,  iA,tlia  commeacemeiity 
altboagh^not'tbroHghinlt  the  esiire  coucse  a£':  thediaeaset  ivith*  mere  - 
tbna  ^Qidiiaary  dyflpiuaii^  am^  pain  la  the  lefH.  skla^  ef  tlie  chest*    Ttaa 
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nsaal  post  mortem  a^ieiriBeMy  dtBOftbg  the  existeMe  of  pUeUtit, 
were  found  in  the  utenu  and  its  appflndagest  uid  the  following  is 
an  account  of  the  state  of  the  |»ita.  in  the  thorax.  **  The  aeroiia 
surface  of  tlie  middle  and  inferior  lobes  of  the  lungs  on  the  right 
side,  was  covered  with  soA  yellow  lymph,  and  their  substance  was 
hepatized.  On  cutting  into  the  left  inferior  lobe  the  pulmonary 
texture  was  found  dense,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour ;  and  pus  escaped 
from  two  branches  of  the  rein,  which  traversed  this  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung*  On  careful  inspection  of  the  venous  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  left  inferior  lobe  of  the  lungs,  all  the  appear- 
ances usually  seen  in  inflammation  of  veins  in  other  internal  organs 
of  the  body  were  observed.  The  trunk  of  the  vein,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  was  found  plugged  up  with  a  soft 
yellowish  coloured  clot  of  lymph,  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vessel,  and  extending  into  several  of  its  principal  branches 
in  the  substance  of  the  lung.  The  ooagolum  of  lymph  on  the  outer 
surface  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  when  separated  from  the 
vein.  The  smaller  branches  of  the  vein,  into  which  the  solid  lymph 
did  not  extend,  were  filled  with  pus,  and  in  some  parts  were  coated 
with  a  delicate  layer  of  yellow  lymph.'* — Medico- Chirurgical  TVons- 
actions,  vol.  ix. 


Temperature  of  the  Human  Body* — M.  Becquerel  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  result  of  his  researches,  in  concert  nfiih 
M.  Breschet,  on  the  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
These  experiments  refer  to  the  difference  of  temperature  produced 
by  disease.  They  have  used  an  apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Sorel, 
on  a  principle  quite  different  from  that  employed  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  in  health.     The  results  are  as  follows : — 

1st.  A  man  set.  37,  typhus  fever,  complicated  with  bronchitis, 
116  pulsations  in  the  minute.  2d.  A  man,  set.  24,  enteritis,  com- 
plicated with  bronchitis,  116  pulsations.  3rd.  A  young  scrofulous 
female,  presenting  a  well-marked  febrile  state.  4th.  A  woman,  set. 
30,  with  a  scrofulous  tumour.  5th.  A  woman  affected  with  cancer 
of  the  breast.  6th.  A  young  man  in  a  very  well-marked  febrile 
state.  7th.  A  young  man  affected  with  scrofulous  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  foot.  8Ch.  A  man,  set.  40,  having  hemplegia  of  the  left 
side,  with  senile  gangrene,  beginning  to  set  in  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities. 9th.  A  woman,  nt,  45,  numbness  and  pain  in  the  lower 
extremities  consequent  on  paraplegia,  84  pulsations  a  minute.  10th. 
A  man,  set.  60,  with  mercurial  erethismus.  11th.  Ascites  with  af- 
fection of  the  heart.  12th.  A  man  attacked  with  confluent  small- 
pox some  minutes  before  his  death;  144  pulsations,  and  very  weak. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions :  1st.  the  febrile  state  may  give 
a  degree  of  temperature  which  may  go  to  3^  centigrade.  2ttd* 
Mflch  inflamed  scrofulous  tumours  do  not  give  much  more  increase 
of  temperalurOy  (the  purulent  parts  do  not  participate  in  this  in- 
crease.) 3rd*  Cancer  oflbrs  noAbing  remarkable,  except  a  depres- 
sion in  all  the  parts  examined.    4th.  In  panlysia  the  dUbre&ce  of 
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|empB|Wtoi»  betvMB  tbo  horithy  and  paralysed  limba  is  not  ro- 
.inarkable.<*->^rcA»<;«  GenenUe^,  Aug.  1835. 

Remedy  against  Sea  Sickness, — At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Me- 
dicine at  Paria^  a  Dr.  Fischer  presented  himself,  asking  for  the 
authority  of  the  Academy  to  make  known  through  the  journals  a  re- 
medy which  he  says  be  has  discovered  against  sea  sickness.  The 
remedy  is  composed  of  the  seeds  of  a  family  of  the  strychnia,  and  of  the 
fruit  of  a  family  of  the  meoispermise,  to  be  used  in  homceopathic  doses* 

M.  Huseon  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  applicatioo, 
the  gentleman  being  quite  at  liberty  to  announce  his  remedy  as  he 
.thinks  fit.  M»  Villeneuve  immediately  answered,  that  it  was  very 
plain  what  was  soughjt  for,  viz.  that  the  Homcsopath  would  stick  up 
at  the  top  of  his  hand  bills  '*  by  the  authority  of  the  Academy." 

The  application  was  very  properly  rejected  ;  but  one  gentleman, 
who  is  liable  to  sea  sickuess,  said  he  is  about  to  go  to  sea  and  will 
try  the  remedy,  if  the  Homoeopath  will  give  him  the  drug. — JRev, 
M    .  Aug.  1834. 


On  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh  Bone.-Mi.  Howship, 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions,  describes 
the  consequences  of  this  accident  in  nine  examples,  all  old  females. 
In  the  first,  where  death  ensued  after  three  weeks,  the  fracture  was 
found  to  extend  from  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  head  above  to 
with  1  a  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  head  below ;  the  separation 
of  the  bone  ^as  complete,  but  the  ligamentous  investment  behind 
was  entire,  and  half  an  inch  of  the  neck  was  absorbed,  the  synovia 
and  cartilages  were  stained  with  blood,  and  there  was  no  appearance 
of  union.  The  capsule  was  thickened  and  ecchymosed,  and  the 
round  ligament  livid  and  wasted.  In  the  second  case,  aged  75,  two 
months  after  the  accident,  the  fracture  was  found  to  have  pressed 
round  the  neck  near  the  head,  the  ligamentous  expansion  remained 
entire  behind,  and  was  remarkably  thick  and  compact.  The  capsule 
was  thickened,  a  tender  fibrinous  band  connected  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture, three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  neck  was  absorbed,  and  blood  was 
effused  in  the  round  ligament  In  the  third  case,  aged  78,  after  ^v^ 
months,  the  head  was  separated  within  the  capsule;  the  cartilage 
was  red,  the  round  ligament  wasted,  and  the  capsule  thickened ;  a 
gnimous,  granular  mass  covered  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  a 
fibrinous  baud  ran  between  the  broken  pieces.  In  the  fourth  case, 
the  capsule  was  thickened,  the  neck  was  separated  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  head ;  there  were  no  fibrous  bands,  but  the  surface  of 
the  upper  fragment  was  covered  with  cartilage.  The  five  other  cases 
exhibited  more  or  less  of  the  same  characters,  and  some  of  them 
afforded  better  examples  of  imperfect  union,  but  in  none  was  there  a 
perfect  osseous  connexion. 


Amaurosis  produced  by  a  Wound  cured  by  Strychnine  after 
ike  Endermic  Plan^  by  Dr.  Nicolo  Norducci. — Nicola  Jucci,  set. 
VOL.  viir.  NO.  24.  4  D 
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.frurteen,  fell  from  her  bona  tnd  reoeiyed-a  kiek  wbieh  neatly  de- 
tached the  skin  from  the  lefit  eyebrow,  leaving  it  hanging  on  tiie  check. 
The  bleeding  was  stopped,  the  wound  cleaned,  the  in  tegument  le- 
stored  to  its  place,  and  appropriate  remedies  administered.  The  wound 
cicatrized  in  twenty  days,  and  the  patient  found  herself  well.  The 
eye  of  the  wounded  side  was  examined  and  found  to  be  amaurotic, 
and  the  pupil  perfectly  motionless.  Thinking  that  the  amaurosis  re- 
sulted from  lesion  of  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  physician 
placed  a  blister  above  the  eyebrow  of  the  diseased  eye,  to  which  was 
jfiterwards  applied  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  atrychnine  mixed  with  sugar, 
night  and  morning.  The  pupil  recovered  its  mobility  alter  the  use 
oi  two  grains  of  this  remedy,  and  sight  was  perfectly  restored. — (Ft/c- 
atre  Sebezio^) — Arckiv,  General  Aug*  1835« 
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Plan  for  establishing  a  University  in  London. — "  We  have 
made  for  our  readers  the  following  abstract  of  the  intentions  of  go- 
vernment in  respect  to  the  new  Metropolitan  University.  It  contains 
tho  substance  of  the  documents  which  the  council  of  the  University  of 
London  have  addressed  to  the  proprietors,  the  better  to  prepare  them 
for  the  subject  of  the  general  meeting  on  Wednesday  next.  It  is 
intended  to  incorporate  by  charter  certain  persons  eminent  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  the  University  of  London,  with  power,  after  ex- 
amination, to  confer  the  academical  degrees  of  A.  B.,  A.M.,  B.L., 
D.L.,  B.M.,  D.M.,  in  the  three  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine, on  applicants  of  whatever  religious  persuasion,  and  without  the 
imposition  of  any  test  or  disqualification  on  account  of  religion.  This 
principle  of  the  absence  of  religious  tests  will  be  set  forth  distinctly 
in  the  charter.  It  is  proposed  to  grant  simultaneously  to  the  body 
forming  the  present  University  of  London  a  charter  incorporating 
them  as  a  college.  Should  they  decline  this  charter,  some  other 
title  will  be  selected  for  the  new  University.  Whether  they  accept 
it  or  not,  they  will  be  recognized  as  a  body  whose  certificates  will 
entitle  the  possessor  to  be  examined  at  the  new  University.  The 
members  of  this  University  are  to  be  appointed,  both  in  the  first  in* 
stance  and  in  future,  by  the  crown ;  their  number  will  not  Be  limited ; 
their  office  will  be  held  during  good  behaviour.  They  are  to  be 
authorized  to  have  assistants  in  cases  of  necessity,  for  the  technical 
putposes  of  examination.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  in- 
formed, that  very  eminent  and  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of 
learning  have  been  invited,  and  have  consented  to  give  their  services 
to  the  public  as  examiners,  and  first  members  of  the  new  University. 
Of  persons  applying  to  be  examined  for  degrees  at  the  metropolitan 
University,  it  will  he  required  that  they  shall  produce  certificates 
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Jxom  the  f  resent  lAmdon  Vnivenity  or  King's  CoHige^  ftn*  having 
gone  through  a  oourae  of  study  at  cue  of  those  efitabluhmentSi  aud 
of  having  attained  a  proficiency  to  pass  for  a  degree,  and  of  mora) 
and  correct  conduct    The  candidates  for  degrees  will  be  classed  ac^ 
oordtng  to  their  relative  merits.     Any  collegiate  or  other  institU'^ 
Hone  for  education,  whether  in  London  or  elsewhere,  which  afford  to 
the  public  adequate  security  for  good  education,  mag  from  time  to* 
lime  be  tuaned  by  the  crown,  and  have  conferred  on  them  the  privi* 
lege  of  g^ntisg  certificates  for  the  examination  of  their  pupils  for  ad** 
mission  to  degrees  by  the  new  University.  The  metropolitan  decreet 
80  conferred  would  entitle  the  graduate  to  all  the  privileges  and  ad^ 
vantages,  as  regards  civil  rights  and  professions,  not  of  an  eccleaiaa^ 
tical  character,   nor  extending  to  private  endowments,  which  are 
connected  with  degrees  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  application 
would  be  made  to  parliament  on  the  subject  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
authority  of  a  statute  may  be  required — such  as  the  diminution  in  the 
case  of  graduates,  of  the  term  of  service  under  articles  of  clerkship, 
&C.     Fees  are  to  be  payable  on  the  taking  of  degrees,  and  to  be  ap-» 
plied  to  the  purposes  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  examinerSi 
hut  to  be  regulated  by  the  treasury.    The  maximum  it  is  proposed  to 
fix  at  the  stamp  duty  now  payable  by  law  on  degrees  at  Uie  English 
universities,     if  this  fund  should  be  insufGicient,  it  would  be  for  the 
government  to  consider  in  what  manner  it  could  best  be  augmented^ 
and  whether  by  application  to  parliament  or  otherwise.     The  king  til 
be  visitor.     To  the  body  so  incorporated  will  be  left  the  framing 
qf  the  details  for  the  regulation  of  the  new  University  ;  but  thes4 
are  to  be  submitted  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  home  secretary,  and  lie* 
Ue  to  be  called  for  in  parliament.     Among  these  details  will  be  tbd 
settling  a  course  of  examination.     On  this  poi]|&t  it  is  thought  ad^ 
visable,  that  a  written  form  of  examination  should  be  adopted,  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable.     The  examination  papers,  the  degrees-  granted, 
and  the  classification  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  student,  to 
he  published.     The  qualification  of  the  person  to  be  admitted  for  ex- 
amination will  practically  and  main&y  be  confided  to  the  colleges  at 
which  he  is  educated,  and  from  which  he  must  have  a  certificate.    It 
is  assumed  that  those  establishments  will,  for  their  own  credit,  im^^ 
pose  such  regulations  as  will  render  their  certificate  a  real  testimonial 
of  solid  and  various  acquirements.     It  is  contemplated  that  a  cerdfi- 
Gate  should  state  the  classes  and  lectures  which  the  candidate  has  at* 
tended.    The  subjects  for  examination  will  be  within  the  selection  of 
the  examiners ;  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  that 
aelection  should  embrace  a  wide  circle  of  knowledge,  and  that  it 
should  be  for  the  pupils  to  deal  with  the  whole  or  with  parts  of  the 
various  papers  of  questions  according  to  their  respective  abilities  and 
acquirements.     It  is  considered  to  he  a  matter  for  deliberation,  whe- 
ther the  candidate  for  the  superior  deg^e  should  be  required  to  pass 
a  distinct  and  more  extensive  examination  than  that  which  would  en* 
tiUe  him  to  the  inferior  degree ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  the  higher 
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degree  will  not  be  conferred  on  one  who  has  not  taken  the  lower. 
The  charter  will  contain  provisions  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  en- 
dowments, the  subjects  for  which  such  endowments  are  made  being 
first  approved  of  by  the  University.  But  it  is  not  otherwise  intended 
at  present  to  connect  with  degrees  any  rewards  beyond  the  dassifica-^ 
tions  for  honours  of  the  pupils  examined,  and  the  other  civil  privileges 
already  alluded  to." — Globe  Newspaper, 

We  have  marked  in  italics  the  passages  to  which  we  are  anxious 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  Ireland.  We  at  once  re- 
cognize the  spirit  of  the  measure  as  regards  our  institutions.  While 
allusion  is  made  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  no  notice  whatsoever  is* 
taken  of  Dublin.  Connecting  this  with  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Irish  witnesses  were  subjected  in  the  late  parliamentary  investigation, 
and  the  undisguised  attempts  to  vilify  the  character  of  the  Irish  col- 
leges, we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction,  that  the  safety  of 
our  institutions  must  depend  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  in  these 
exertions  we  repose  a  well  founded  confidence.  We  must  approach 
the  contest  in  the  ensuing  session,  united,  cantious,  determined,  and 
unintimidated,  seeking  nothing  unreasonable,  but  prepared  to  resist 
aggression,  and  oppose  a  manly  front  to  any  exhibition  of  imperious 
dictation. 

In  the  document  before  us,  there  is  a  precious  earnest  of  what  is 
to  follow.     The  examiners  are  to  be  named  by  the  crown,  they  are 
to  be  paid  by  fees  derived  from  students,  and  before  the  measure  is 
brought  before  parliament  they  are  appointed  !  !!  '*  Eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  and  men  of  learning  have  been  inviUdy  and 
have  consented  to  give  their  services  to  the  public  as  examiners" 
"  Fees  are  to  be  payable  on  the  taking  of  degrees,  and  to  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  examiners.''    There  is  in  this  do^ 
cument  another  flagrant  proof  of  selfishness  and  partiality.     The 
right  to  have  their  certificates  received  as  qualification  for  the  de* 
gree,  is  secured  to  the  present  school  called  by  its  proprietors  the 
London  University,  and  to  save  appearances.  King's  College  is  in- 
cluded in  the  privilege:  ''  of  persons  applying  to  be  examined  for  de- 
grees, at  the  metropolitan  university  it  will  be  required  that  they 
shall  produce  certificates  from  the  present  London  University  and 
Kings  College,*'  while  every  established  college  and  respectable 
school  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  some  government  official.     **  Any 
collegiate  or  other  institutions  for  education,  whether  in  London  m 
elsewhere,  which  afibrd  to  the  public  adequate  security  for/ good 
education,  may  from  time  to  time  be  named  by  the  crown,  and  have 
conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of  granting  certificates  for  the  ex» 
amination.*'     We  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  should  be  moet 
admired,  the  impudence  or  temerity  of  the  concoctors  of  this  plan. 
It  is  a  barefaced  attempt  to  trample  on  existing  rights,  and  to  seize 
by  main  force  a  superiority  which  they  could  not  secure  by  fair  com- 
petition.    What  is  there  in  the  nature  or  operations  of  this  joints 
stock  school,  which  the  speculators  who  got  it  up  dubbed  a  Univer- 
sity, to  entitle  it  to  peculiar  privileges  ?   We   know  not  how  the 
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teachers  in  the  London  medical  schools  may  be  inclined  to  act  re- 
specting this  matter,  hut  we  know  that  the  authors  of  this  plan  maf 
rest  assured,  that  we  in  Dublin  will  not  submit  tamely  to  be  extin-^ 
guished  by  them. 

Prize  proposed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Parii 
for  1837. — ^The  subject  for  the  prize  is  as  follows:  **  to  explain  the 
analogies  and  differences  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.** 

In  bringing  forward  discussion  on  this  subject  by  a  concours,  the 
Academy  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  science  to  that 
important  order  of  diseases  denominated  typhoid  fevers ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  chain  down  men's  minds  nor  confine  them  to  the 
strict  terms  of  the  question  for  which  the  prize  is  offered. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  will  receive  most  favourably,  and 
encourage  by  the  rewards  at  their  disposal,  all  matters  of  interest 
relative  to  the  philosophic  history,  nature,  forms,  symptomatology; 
anatomy,  pathology,  treatment,  in  fine  to  the  numerous  pathological 
conditions,  and  the  different  therapeutical  indications,  connected  with 
these  fevers. 

In  order  to  fix  as  to  the  present  time  the  doctrine  of  these  dis- 
eases, the  Academy  adds,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  a 
critical  digest  of  the  materials  accumulated  on  this  subject,  and  that 
it  will  be  useful  to  determine  whatever  useful  information  epochs^ 
men,  and  research  have  left  concerning  these  diseases.  This  subject 
occupies  an  immense  space  in  the  two- fold  domain  of  science  and 
art,  and  it  has  been  so  much  and  so  often  handled,  that  a  philoso- 
phical treatise  on  the  actual  state  of  science  in  respect  to  it,  would 
be  the  surest  path  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Wherefore  any  labours  undertaken  with  the  last  mentioned  view 
of  the  subject,  though  they  have  no  other  object,  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  right  to  the  concours,  with  the  same  prerogativeis  and 
the  same  conditions  as  all  the  other  memoirs.  The  prize  is  *2000 
francs,  (nearly  80  guineas,)  and  will  be  awarded  at  the  public  sitting 

of  1837.— /Jev.  Med,  Aug.  1835. 

•  '    ■     > 

Erratum  in  Dr,  Collinses  Work  on  Midwifery. — Dr.  Collin6 
requests  us  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  note  from  Dx^. 
Maunsell,  addressed  to  him : 

"  In  your  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  lately  published,  I  perceivA 
that  you  have  made  use  of  a  table,  published  by  Dr.  Churchill  in 
the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  and  that  you  have  inadvertently  copied 
a  typographical  error  in  that  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
1268  cases,  treated  by  Dr.  Cusack  and  myself  in  the  Wellesley  In^ 
stitution,  we  had  used  the  forceps  thirty-one  times.  The  fact  is; 
that  in  the  cases  in  question  the  foreceps  were  only  employed  three 
times,  as  is  rightly  stated  in  Dr.  Cburchiirs  manuscript ;  and  conse* 
quently,  instead  of  having  performed  thirty-seven  operations  in  1268 
cases,  or  one  in  thirty-four,  as  you  have  been  led  to  infer.  Dr.  Cusack 
and  I  only  operated  nine  times,  or  about  once  in  140  cases/*        •     ' 
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Corrgciion  in  our  iast  Number. — A  Sei^f  wai  avdcwirdiy  iiutertod 
in  our  lastNumber^  immediately  before  the  table  of  cpntentSy  to  conrect 
an  error  in  the  preceding  Number,  and  to  supply  omiaaiona  intheliat 
of  the  committee  of  the  medical  aection  of  the  British  Aaaociatioa. 
We  regret  the  occurrence,  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  hurry, 
and  want  of  due  deliberation  in  our  editorial  conncila.  The  correction 
was  made  and  printed  after  tha  laat  last  page  of  the  Number  wap 
struck  off,  and  should  have  been  placed  at  the  end,  not  in  the  fronts 
to  proclaim  our  delinquencies. 

Alarming  News  for  the  Hospital  Surgeons  of  Ireland. — One 
of  the  melancholy  personagea  who  officiate  in  the  temple  of  JEscula^ 
pius  dolens  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called  Ireland,  and 
who  discharges  for  the  Lancet,  in  Dublin,  the  functions  which  his 
worthy  predecessor  and  congener  the  celebrated  James  O'Brien, 
exercised  for  his  employers,  makes  the  following  alarming  a^uncer 
pent :  "  sooner  or  later  will  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  either ^brce 
ffpen  the  existing  ii^titutions,  or  possess  institutions  of  their  own* 
They  are  intent  upon  this  course/'  Ohl  son  of  Congalach,  who 
was  the  sop  of  Maolmitheach,  who  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  king 
pf  Ireland !  the  inhabitants  have  as  little  inclination  to  be  mutilated 
by  yon  or  yours  in  the  hospitals,  as  they  have  to  accept  martyrdom  ajt 
Toor  hands,  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  that  your  fee  book,  if  you 
have  such  a  thing,  testifies  with  many  a  blank  forlorn«  Oh  !  aon  of 
Congalach, 

"  Our  ancestors  wore  crowns  upon  their  brow. 
But  faith  tbeir  sons  want  half  crowns  now." 


.  Medical  Reform.'^Smce  pur  last  we  have  received  one  or  two 
BMtronly  morsels  of  advice,  accompanied  with  badly  disguised  threats 
of  conaequencea,  and  from  other  quarters  fulminations  of  vengeance 
IUmI  ludicrous  announcements  of  loss  of  patronage  in  high  and  influen- 
tial quarters,  which  vividly  remind  us  of  the  heroic  resolves  of  Tom 
lliumb,  or  ihe  swaggerings  of  the  ancient  Pistol.  For  the  benefit 
of  such  correspondents,  we  translate  a  short  story,  extracted,  for  aught 
we  know,  from  a  celebrated  work  entitled  the  Laus  Stultiiiigf  which 
we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  learned  Thebans. 

**  Once  on  a  time,  a  Spanish  gentleman  walking  through  a  mea- 
dow, was  assailed  by  a  famished  cur,  who  attacked  him  with  all  the 
fury  which  hunger  and  a  savage  disposition  generate.  The  gentle- 
aaan  very  quietly  pinned  him  to  the  ground  with  a  spear  whic|i  he 
held  i|i  his  hand,  and  the  vocjferous  asserter  of  the  canine  rlghta  (i 
tooth  and  na|l>  struggled,  snarled,  growled,  and  died.  The  owner, 
4W  coming  up,  complained  bitterly,  ai^d  asked  the  gentleman  why  lie 
tadi  not  struck  the  animal  with  the  bl^fit  end  of  his  weapon,  to  wnicfa 
Pon  replied,  with  characteristic  gravity,  *'  so  I  shouki  friend,  had 
your  gentle  associ^t^  ran  at  t^e  tail  foremost.'*  The  application  w^ 
l^a^e  t9, those  whp  walk  abroad  w|th  bipeds  of  the  same  deacription 
at  their  heels.    J^tq  the  tbrea^bft^  twaddle  about  monopoly,  libe- 
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Iniity,  and  the  rest  of  the  patriot's  vocabulary,  we  have  to  remind  our 
friends  that  these »  as  well  as  many  other  words  in  our'  language, 
have  changed  their  meaning  like  the  word  occupy ^  which  Dame 
'Quickly  says  was  an  excellent  word  until  it  was  misused.     Monopo- 
ly,  we  take  it,  at  present  means  the  possession  of  some  infirmary, 
dispensary,  gaol,  or  lunatic  asylum,  after  which  some  rampant  refor- 
mer yearns,  and  liberality,  the  disposition  to  gratify  the  wishes  or  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  obsequious  toad-eaters  and  unscrupulous  par- 
tbans.     Gentlemen,  refonners  as  you  call  yourselves,  you  are  found 
out;  you  want  no  reform,  you  want  no  improvement,  you  want  no 
protection  for  the  poor  man  in  his  bed  of  sickness,  nor  for  the  friend- 
less student  in  his  arduous  struggle  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  you  want 
change,  you  want  destruction,  in  a  word,  you  want  a  scramble.     But 
you  shall  not  have  it,  your  reward  shall  be  the  parings  of  the  apple 
of  discord,  which  you  have  been  flinging  into  every  society  and  every 
institution  into  which  you  have  been  permitted  to  intrude.     Real 
reform,  where  necessary,  substantial  improvement,  and  those  changes 
Which  time  has  rendered  necessary,  we  advocate  and  recommend  with 
the  most  heartfelt  sincerity,  but  against  those  selfish  impostors,  who, 
impelled  by  the  dictates  of  a  malignant  disposition,  or  the  still  stronger 
motive  necessity,  secretly  assail  the  institutions  of  their  country^  and 
characters  of  all  who  are  respected,  regardless  of  oaths,  and  reckless 
of  consequences,  we  wage  a  war  which  we  hope  shall  terminate  only  in 
their  extermination.     We  would  warn  all  who  regard  their  character^ 
to  abstain  from  communication  with  the  fraternity  to  which  we  allude. 
They  have  hitherto  been  permitted  to  pursue  their  course  with  hnpu* 
liity,  because  it  was  obvious  that. the  antidote  accompanied  the  poison, 
and  that  all  who  cherished  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  must  ultimately 
be  disgusted  and  alarmed.    The  result  has  verified  the  correctness  of 
the  view,  they  now  writhe  on  the  wheel  they  placed  for  dthers,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  in  mercy  to  administer  the  '^  coup  de  grace. 
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Preparatory  School  of  Medicine, — It  appears  from  a  notice  id 
the  Archives  Generates^  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  Paris  to 
establish  a  school,  or  branch  of  a  school,  for  the  instruction  of  boyi 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  to  aVord  them  that  description  of 
information  which  is  suited  to  their  subsequent  studies.  The  attempt 
is  a  laudable  one,  but  the  execution  must  be  difficult ;  we  should  iie^ 
joice  to  see  something  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  not  indeed  to  narrow 
the  student's  education  to  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  merely^ 
but  to  secure  for  him  that  extent  of  general  information  whi^h  should 
establish  his  superiority  over  the  other  classes  who  so  pertinaciously 
iKject  all  such  information,  and  suppose  themselves  educated  if  th^ 
be  capable  of  reading  a' Greek  or  Latin  classic  impeirfectly. 

We  recollect  some  years  ago  hearing  a. gentleman,  in  a  public 
lecture  m  Dublin,  forcibly  inculcate  the  advantage  to  medical  nieki 
of  keeping  perpetually  in  view  the  apothegm  ibat  "  knowledge  is 
power,''  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction  and  zeal  foi^ihe  attain- 
i&ent  of  his  object  urge  vehemen^y  the  necessity  for  Iniprove'tiQiei^.  We 
recollect  also  reading,  the  next  week,  a  notice  of  fj^iirle^tnrt  ift  one 
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Xiondon  Weekly  Medical  Jouraal,  deriding  the  sentiinent,  and  aboting' 
the  author  in  all  the  coarse  and  stupid  phraseology  of  trading  parti- 
san criticism.  We  could  not  avoid  feeling  satisfaction,  and  enter- 
.taining  hopes,  which  we  believe  were  well  founded,  that  an  assembly 
of  young  men,  where  such  sentiments  were  applauded,  promised  heU 
ter  than  any  community  fostering  principles  inculcated  in  the  pub- 
.lication  alluded  to.  We  are  convinced  that  medical  men  enjoy  oppor- 
tunities, inaccessible  to  the  other  classes,  which,  if  cultivated,  pecu- 
liarly qualify  them  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical education  of  their  children.  We  should,  therefore,  rejoice  to 
see  an  association  formed  among  them  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  and  we  shall,  probably,  if  this  hint  be  taken  in  good  part,  re- 
turn to  the  subject,  and  place  the  matter  before  our  readers  in  a 
more  tangible  form. 

Medico^Chirurgical  Transactions,^^We  rejoice  to  meet  our  old 
friend,  hale,  hearty,  and  vigorous,  notwithstanding  the  metamorpho- 
sis from  simple  citizenship  to  the  aristocratic  honours  of  a  charter 
and  a  lofty  title.     We  congratulate  the  Royal  Medico- Chiruigicai 
Society  on  taking  its  place  among  the  permanent  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  securing  protection  for  its  property  against  those 
sudden  attacks  of  fever  and  delirium  to  which  such  institutions  are 
as  liable  as  the  individuals  who  compose  them.   But  have  not  the  mem- 
bers pursued  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  course  ?    Do  we  not  hear  on  all 
hands,  that  John  Cade  has  written  to  his  constituents  to  assure  them 
^hat  he  has  been  informed,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  those  sinks 
of  corruption  colleges  and  chartered  institutions,  shall  be  razed  to 
^eir  foundations,  and  joint-stock  knowledge  houses,  ^^  tere  peren^ 
niuit"  erected  in  their  places.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  rejoice  to  see  a 
new  volume  full  of  interesting  matter  from  this  socie^,  which  latterly 
exhibited  some  of  the  stiffness  and  debility  of  advanced  life.    Th^ 
papers  are  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur,  by  Mr.  Howship. 
On  Warty  Tumors  in  Cicatrices,  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins.     A  Case  of 
Abdominal  Tumour,  by  Mr.  Howship.  A  Case  of  Pulmonary  Phlebitis, 
by  Dr.  Lee*     On  Ulceration  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Joints,  by  Mr, 
-Mayo.     On  Laceration  of  the  peritoneal  Coat  of  the  Uterus,  by  Mr. 
Partridge,     On  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  calcareous  Tumours  of 
the  Uterus,  by  Dr.  Bostock.   On  fibre- calcareous  I'umours,  and  Polypi 
of  the  Uterus,  by  Dr.  Lee.     On  the  Ulcerative  Process,  by  Mr.  Key. 
On  Malformation  of  the  Ear,  by  Mr.  Cock.     On  the  same  by  Mr* 
iThurnam.     On  Mental  Derangement  treated  by  Acetate  of  Morphia, 
by  Dr.  Seymour.     On  Adhesions  of  the  Peritonaeum,  by  Dr.  Bright* 
On  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  Creosote,  by  Dr.  Elliotson.     On  the 
Functions  of  the  Foetal  Kidney,  by  Dr.  Lee.     On  Fractures  of  the 
Pelvis,  by  Mr.  Earle.     On  serous  Effusions  from  the  Membranes  of 
(he  Brain,  by  Dr.  Sims.     On    Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the 
^rain,  by  the  same  ;  and  on  Softening  of  the  Brain  by  the  same* 

Not  having  received  the  volume  until  the  matter  of  our  scientific 
intelligence  had  been  arranged,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  de-* 
^iledtWtice  of  its  contents  until  our  next  number.  ^ 
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